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VOL.  VII. 
CHAPTEE  XVin. 

(C0NIDnrE3>.) 

The  Lowlands  of  Scotland  vere,  during  the  year  which  fol-   ^ 
lowed  the  puliamentiuy  seBHion  of  1690,  as  quiet  m  they  had  — 
ever  been  wHhin  the  memory  of  man;  but  the  state  of  the  Kgh>sii 
lands  caused  much  anxiety  to  the  goremmeat.    The  civil  war  ni 
in  that  wild  region,  afterit  had  ceased  to  flame,  had  continued 
during  some  time  to  smoulder.    At  length,  early  in  the  year 
1691,  the  rebel  chieb  informed  the  Court  of  Saint  Gennuns 
that,  pressed  as  they  were  on  every  ude,  they  could  hold  out 
DO  longer  without  succour  from  France.    James  had  sent  them 
asmallquantity  of  meat,  brandy  and  tobacco,  and  had  firenkly 
told  them  that  he  could  do  nothing  more.  Money  was  so  scarce 
among  them  that  six  hundred  pounds  sterling  would  have  been 
a  most  acceptable  addition  to  their  funds ;  but  even  such  a  suni 
he  waa  unable  to  spare.    He  eould  scarcely,  in  such  drcum- 
Htances ,  expect  them  to  defend  his  cause  against  a  government 
WDich  had  a  regular  army  and  a  large  revenue.    He  therefore 
informed  them  that  he  should  not  take  it  ill  of  them  if  they 
made  their  peace  with  the  new  dynasty,  provided  always  that 
they  were  prepared  to  rise  in  insurrection  as  soon  as  be  should 
call  on  them  to  do  so.* 

*  Ufe  of  Jsmei,  li.  tSi,  <«». 
Jfwflfllaj,  IliiiBTy,  Tit.  1 
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ant.  Meanwhile  it  had  been  detennined  fttKenungtoD,  inipito 
■  ^^"'  of  the  opposition  of  the  Master  of  Stair,  to  try  the  plan  which 
Taibet  hiid  iscommended  two  yean  before,  and  which,  if  it 
had  been  tried  when  he  recommended  it,  would  probahly  have 
prevented  much  bloodshed  and  confuaion.  It  wa«  leBolved  that 
twelve  or  fifteen  thousand  pounds  should  he  laid  out  in  quieting 
the  Highlands.  This  was  a  mass  of  treasure  which  to  an  inha- 
bitant of  Appin  or  Locbaber  seemed  almost  fabulous,  and  which 
indeed  bore  a  greater  proportion  to  the  income  of  Keppoch  or 
Qlengarry  than  fifteen  hundred  thousand  pounds  bore  to  the 
inoomo  of  Lord  Bedford  or  Lord  Devonshire.  The  sum  was 
ample:  but  the  King  VOM  not  fortuTiate  in  the  choice  of  an 
agent* 
Briidii-  JotmEarl  of  Breadalbane,  the  head  of  a  younger  branch  of 
pi'o7<d°'u  the  great  House  of  Campbell,  ranked  high  among  the  pettf 
n'fb'iDfl'  pnnces  of  the  mountains.  He  could  bring  seventeen  hundred 
Iil^'  claymores  into  the  field;  and,  ten  years  before  the  Kerolntion, 
he  had  actually  maiched  into  the  Lowlands  with  this  great 
force  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  the  prelatical  tyranny.**  In 
those  days  he  had  affected  ceal  for  monarchy  and  episcopacy: 
but  in  truth  he  caied  for  no  government  and  no  religion.  He 
seems  to  have  muted  two  different  sets  of  vices,  the  growth  of 
two  difitont  regions,  and  oftwo  different  stages  in  the  progress 
of  society.  In  his  castle  among  the  hills  he  had  learned  the 
barbarian  pride  and  ferocity  of  a  Highland  chiefl  In  the  Coun- 
cil Chamber  at  Edinburgh  he  had  contracted  the  deep  taint  of 
treachery  and  corruption.  After  the  BevolutioD  be  bad,  like 
too  many  of  hia  fellow  nobles ,  joined  and  betrayed  every  party 
in  turn,  had  swom  fealty  toWilliamandMary,  andhad  plotted 
against  them.  To  trace  all  the  turns  and  doublings  of  his 
course,  during  the  year  1689  and  the  earlier  part  of  1690,  would 
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That  course  becune  lomewluit  less  tortuoiu  cnA?. 
when  the  battle  of  the  Ba^e  bad  cowed  the  spirit  of  the  Jtao-  — T^-'- 
bitea.  It  dow  •eemed  probable  that  the  Eari  would  be  aloy^ 
nbjectof  theiiMajeBtieH,  tillaame  great duastershoufd befall 
thnn.  Nobody  who  knew  him  could  tnifit  him:  but  few  Scottish 
■tateimen  could  then  be  trusted;  and  yet  Scottish  statesmen 
must  be  employed.  His  position  and  oonnections  marked  him 
out  as  B  man  who  might,  if  he  would,  do  much  towards  the 
work  of  quieting  the  Highlands ;  and  bis  iuteteat  seemed  to  be  a 
guarentee  for  bis  leaL  He  had ,  as  he  declared  with  every  ap- 
pearance of  truth,  strong  personal  reasons  for  visbing  to  see 
tranquillity  restored.  His  domains  were  so  idtnated  that,  while 
die  cinl  war  lasted,  his  tbissIb  could  not  tend  their  herds  or  sow 
their  oats  in  peace.  His  lands  were  duly  ravaged:  his  cattle 
were  daily  diiTen  away:  one  of  his  houses  had  been  burned 
down.  It  was  probable ,  therefore ,  tiiat  he  would  do  his  beat 
to  put  an  end  to  hostilities.** 

He  was  aocotdkigly  oomnussioned  to  treat  with  the  Jacobite 
cbiefe,  and  was  entrusted  with  the  t^oneywhichwastobedia- 
bibuted  among  tbem.  He  invited  them  to  a  conference  at  his 
residenoe  in  Glenorchy.  They  came:  Imt  the  trea^  went  on 
vaiy  slowly.  Every  head  of  a  tribe  asked  for  a  larger  share  of 
the  'Bnglj'h  gold  tban  was  to  be  obtuned.  Breadalbane  was 
si^ected  of  intending  to  cheat  both  the  clans  and  the  King, 
lite  dispute  between  the  rebels  end  tiie  government  was  coror 
plicated  with  another  dispute  still  more  emharrassiag.  The 
Camerons  and  Macdonalds  were  really  at  war,  not  witii  WHliam, 
but  with  Mao  Galium  More ;  and  no  Birangement  to  which  Mac 
Callnm  More  wa«  not  a  party  could  really  piodnoe  tranquillity. 


■  IS.  leH;  CKdroHi  u 
'  BieiulilbaBa  to  Helvilli 


Ap.  A  grave  question  therefore  arose,  irhether  the  money  en- 
1^  trusted  to  Breadalbane  should  be  paid  directly  to  the  diicon- 
tented  chiefs,  or  should  be  employed  to  satisfy  the  claims  vhicb 
Argyle  had  upon  them.  The  shrewdness  of  Lochiel  and  the  ar- 
rogant pretensions  of  Glengarry  contributed  to  protract  the  dis- 
cussions. But  no  Celtic  potentate  was  so  impracticable  as 
Macdonald  of  Olencoe,  known  among  the  mountains  by  the 
hereditary  appellation  of  Mao  Ian.* 
■■•>'■  Mao  Ian  dwelt  in  the  mouth  of  a  ravine  situated  not  far  from 
the  southern  shore  of  Lochleren,  an  arm  of  the  sea  which 
deeply  indents  the  western  coast  of  Scotland,  and  separates 
Argyleshjre  from  Invemeasshire.  Near  his  house  were  two  or 
three  small  hamlets  bhabited  by  his  tribe.  The  whole  popu- 
lation which  he  governed  was  not  supposed  to  exceed  two 
hundred  souls.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Uttle  cluster  of 
villages  was  some  copsewood  and  some  pasture  land:  hut  a 
little  lurther  up  the  defile  no  sign  of  population  or  of  fruitful- 
ness  was  to  he  seen.  In  the  Qaelio  tongue  Olencoe  signifies 
the  Glen  of  Weeping;  and  in  truth  that  pass  is  the  most  dreary 
and  melancholy  of  all  the  Scottish  passes,  the  very  Valley  of 
the  Shadow  of  Death.  Mists  and  storms  brood  over  it  through 
tlie  greater  part  of  the  finest  summer;  and  even  on  those  rare 
days  when  the  sun  ia  bright,  and  when  there  is  no  cioud  in  the 
sky,  the  impression  made  by  the  landscape  is  sad  and  awiid. 
The  path  lies  along  a  stream  which  issues  from  the  most  stdlen 
and  gloomy  of  mountmn  pools.  Huge  precipices  of  naked 
stone  frown  on  both  sides.  Even  in  July  the  streaks  of  snow 
may  often  be  discerned  in  the  rifts  near  the  summits.  All 
down  the  sides  of  the  crags  heaps  of  ruin  mark  the  headlong 
paths  of  the  torrents.  Mile  after  mile  the  traveller  looks  in 
vain  for  the  smoke  of  one  hut,  for  one  human  form  wrapped  in 
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a  plaid,  and  lieteDS  in'V^  for  the  bark  of  a  shepherd'E  dog  or  t 
Mie  bleat  of  a  la«nb.  Mile  after  mile  the  only  aoiud  that  in-  — 
dicates  life  is  the  fiunt  cry  of  a  bird  of  prey  from  some  Btonn- 
beaten  pinnacle  of  rock.  The  piogresB  of  ciTilisation,  which 
hoB  turned  so  many  vaates  into  fields  yellow  wiOt  harrests  or 
gay  with  apple  bloasonis,  has  only  made  Glencoe  more  deso- 
Ule.  All  the  science  and  industry  of  a  peaceful  age  can  extract 
nothing  valuable  from  that  wildemest:  but,  in  an  age  of 
violence  and  rapine,  the  wildemeBBitselfwas  valued  on  account 
of  the  shelter  which  it  afforded  to  the  plunderer  and  his 
plunder.  Nothing  oould  be  more  natural  than  that  tiie  clan  to 
<diich  this  rugged  deaert  belonged  should  have  been  noted  for 
pi^datory  habits.  For,  among  the  Highlanders  generally,  to 
rob  waa  thought  at  least  as  honourable  an  employment  as  to 
cnltivate  thefloil;  and,  of  all  the  Highlanders,  the  Macdonaids 
of  Olencoe  had  the  least  produotiTe  soil,  and  the  most  con- 
venient and  secure  den  of  robbers.  Successive  governments 
bad  tried  to  punish  this  wild  race :  but  no  large  force  had  ever 
been  employed  for  that  purpose ;  and  a  small  forca  was  easily 
resisted  or  eluded  by  men  familiar  with  every  recess  and  every 
outlet  of  the  natural  fortress  in  which  they  had  been  bom  and 
bred.  The  people  of  Gleneoe  would  probably  have  been  less 
troublesome  neighbonrs  if  they  had  lived  among  their  own 
kindred.  But  they  were  an  outpost  of  the  Clan  Donald,  se- 
parated from  every  other  branch  of  their  own  family,  and  almost 
surrounded  by  the  domains  of  the  hostile  race  of  Diarmid.* 

"  '^Tb*  rati  (ruth  la,  thv^nerfl  a  bruioh  of  the  Uacdonaldi  (wbo  wtt« 
•  l>HT«  eonrsgeous  peopla  Blniyi),  lested  bidode  tbs  Campbells,  wbD 
(I  meiB  tba  Olinova  men)  src  all  PsplsU.  [f  thef  haTS  mj  rell^an,  wert 

(oTtrniDeiiii  diilred  In  bring  tbeoi  lo  JiiMlca  i  bDl  tb«ir  eaanir;  vu  inao- 
HHlbla  ID  amall  pBrtlaf."  Bee  An  impartial  AosoddI  sr  aoma  of  tbe  Tiuii- 
aetloiu  In  Scallanil  CDnccinlng  lUa  Rati  of  BtsMalbano,  Vlacomil  aai 
■utarofSUlt,  Glcnog  Uen.  Ha-.  Lonilon,  l«gs. 
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'.  They  were  impelled  by  hereditary  enmity,  H  well  M  by  want, 
~  to  live  at  the  expense  of  the  tribe  of  CampbelL  Breadalhaiie'H 
property  had  suffered  greatly  from  their  depredationn;  and  he 
waa  not  of  a  temper  to  forgiTe  such  injurieB.  When ,  therefore, 
the  Chief  of  Qlencoe  made  his  appearance  at  the  congress  in 
Qlenorchy,  he  waa  ungraciously  receiTed.  The  Earl,  yiho 
ordinarily  bore  himself  with  the  solemn  dignity  of  a  Castilian 
grandee,  forgot,  in  hia  resentment,  bis  wonted  gravity,  forgot 
hispubho  character,  forgot  the  laws  of  hoBpitoiity,  and,  with 
angry  reproachea  and  menaces,  demanded  reparation  for  the 
herds  which  had  been  diiven  from  his  lands  by  Mac  lan's  fol- 
lowers.  Mac  Ian  was  seriously  appreheuBiTO  of  aome  pcrBonal 
outrage,  and  waa  glad  to  get  aafe  back  to  his  own  glen.*  Els 
pride  had  been  wounded;  and  the  promptings  of  interest  con- 
curred with  those  of  pride.  As  the  head  of  a  people  who  lived 
by  pillage ,  he  had  strong  reasons  for  wishing  that  the  country 
might  continue  to  be  in  a  perturbed  state.  He  bad  little  chance 
of  receiving  one  guinea  of  the  money  which  was  to  be  di». 
tributed  among  the  malecontents.  For  his  share  of  that  money 
would  scarcely  meet  Breadalbane's  demands  for  compensation; 
andtherecovddbe  little  doubt  that,  vhoerer  might  be  unpaid, 
Breadalbane  would  take  care  to  pay  himself.  Mac  Ian  there- 
fore did  his  best  to  dissuade  his  allies  baja  accepting  terms 
from  which  he  could  himself  espect  no  benefit;  and  his  in- 
fluence was  not  smalL  His  own  vassals,  indeed,  were  fbw  in 
number:  but  he  came  of  the  best  blood  of  the  Highlands:  he 
had  kept  up  a  close  connection  with  his  more  powerful  kinsmen ; 
nor  did  they  like  tiiin  the  less  because  he  was  a  robber ;  for  he 
nevertobbedthem;  and  that  robbery,  merely  as  robbery,  waa 
a  wicked  and  disgraceful  act,  had  never  entered  into  the  mind 
of  any  Celtie  ehioF.  Hao  Ian  was  therefore  held  in  high  esteem 
by  the  confederates.  His  age  waa  venerable!  his  aspect  was 
■  StpDrtorui*  ConinJsaloiMr*,  ilgotd  tt  Holyrood ,  Jmu  SO.  isis. 


majeBtic;  and  lie  poaaeased  in  large  meaaore  thoae  intellectud   i 
qualities  which,   in  rude  aocieldeB,  giye  men  an  ascendency— 
over  their  fellowa.    Breadalbane  found  himself,  at  every  step 
«f  the  negotiation,  thwarted  b;  the  arts  of  hia  old  enemj, 
md  abhorred  the  name  of  Glenooe  more  and  more  every 
day.* 

But  the  government  did  not  tnut  solely  to  Breadalbase'i 
diflomatio  skill.  The  authoiitlea  at  Edinburgh  put  forth  a 
piodamatjon  exhorting  the  clana  to  submit  to  King  Williani 
and  Queen  Mary,  and  offering  pardon  to  every  rebel  who,  on 
orbeforethethirty-fiiBt  of  December  1691,  should  awear  to  live 
peaceably  under  the  goyernment  of  then:  Majeatiea.  It  was 
amounced  that  thoae  who  ahould  hold  out  after  that  day  would 
be  treated  as  enemies  and  traitors.**  Warlike  preparatloni 
wen  made ,  which  showed  that  the  threat  was  meant  in  earnest. 
Ihe  Highlanders  were  alarmed,  and,  though  the  pecuniary 
tenni  bad  not  been  satisfactorily  settied,  thought  it  prudent  to 
give  the  pledge  which  was  demanded  of  them.  No  chie^ 
indeed,  was  willing  to  set  the  example  of  submission.  Glen- 
gury  blustered,  and  pretended  to  fortify  his  house.***  "I  will 
not,"  ludLochiel,  "break  the  ice.  That  Is  a  point  of  honour 
with  me.  But  my  tacksmen  and  people  may  use  their  free- 
dom."!  Hia  tacksmen  and  people  understood  Um,  and  r«- 
paired  by  hundreds  to  the  Sheriff  to  take  the  oaths.  The 
Macdonalds  of  Sleat,  Clanronald,  Eeppoch,  and  even  Glen* 
girry,  imitated  the  Camerons;  and  the  chiefs,  after  trying 
to  outstay  eaob  other  as  long  as  they  durat,  imitated  their 

The  thirty-Snt  of  December  arrived;   and  still  the  Mao- 

■  QBlllnim  BedlTlTui  Burnet,  II,  88.;  Report  of  Ih*  CommlMlDn  at 
IMS. 

*•  Report  of  the  Qlenao*  Commliilon ,  ISDfi. 
■»  IliU  to  HolTlltc,  Mny  IS.  KBI. 
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'.  donalds  of  Olencoe  had  not  come  in.    The  pimctUious  pride  of 

—  Mac  Ian  was  doubtlesB  gratified  by  the  thought  that  he  haJ 

contianed  to  defy  the  goTemment  ailet  the  boastful  Olengarr}-, 

the  ferocious  Keppoch,  the  magnanimous  Lochiet  had  yielded: 

but  he  bought  his  gratification  deai. 

At  length,  on  the  thirty-first  of  December,  he  teptuied  to 
Fort  William,  accompanied  by  hie  principal  Taasals,  aid 
offered  to  take  the  oaths.  To  his  dismay  he  found  that  there 
was  in  the  fort  no  person  competent  to  administer  than. 
Colonel  Hill,  the  GoYemor,  was  not  a  magistrate;  nor  vas 
there  any  magistrate  nearer  than  Inverary.  Mac  Ian,  noir  fully 
sensible  of  the  folly  of  which  he  had  been  guilty  in  postponing 
to  the  very  last  moment  an  act  on  which  his  life  and  his  estate 
depended,  set  off  for  Inverary  in  great  distress.  He  earned 
wilh  him  a  letter  from  Hill  to  the  Sheriff  of  Argyleslure,  Sir 
Colin  Campbell  of  Ardkinglass,  a  respectable  gentleman,  who, 
in  the  late  reign,  had  suffered  severely  for  his  Whig  principles. 
In  this  letter  the  Colonel  eipressed  a  goodnatured  hope  that, 
even  out  of  season,  a  lost  sheep,  and  so  fine  a  lost  sheep,  would 
be  gladly  received.  Mac  Ian  made  all  the  haste  in  his  power, 
and  did  not  stop  even  at  his  own  bouse ,  though  it  lay  nigh  to 
the  Toad.  But  at  that  time  a  journey  through  Argyleshire  in 
the  depth  of  winter  was  necessarily  slow.  The  old  man's  pro- 
gress up  steep  mountains  and  along  boggy  Tolleya  was  ob- 
Bbucted  by  snow  storms ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  siilh  of  January 
that  he  presented  himself  before  the  Sheriff  at  Inveraiy.  The 
Sheriff  hesitated.  His  power,  he  said,  was  limited  by  the 
terms  of  the  proclamation,  and  be  did  not  see  how  he  could 
swear  a  rebel  who  had  not  submitted  within  the  prescribed  time. 
Mao  Ian  begged  eamestiy  and  with  tears  that  he  might  be 
sworn.  His  people,  he  sud,  would  foUow  his  example.  If 
any  of  them  proved  refractory,  be  would  himself  send  the 
recusant  to  prison,  or  ship  him  off  for  Flanders.    His  entreaties 


uid  Hill's  letter  overcame  Sii  Colin's  scruplei.    The  oath  nu  i 
administered;  imda  certificate  was  tmnunitted  to  the  Counoil— 
atEdinbiu^h,  Betting  forth  the  special  circumatancei  vhlch 
had  induced  the  Sheriff  to  do  what  he  knew  not  to  he  stnctly 
regular.* 

The  news  that  Mac  Ian  had  not  suhmitled  vithin  the  pr»- 
Mdbed  time  waa  received  with  cruel  joy  by  three  poweiAil 
Scotchmen  who  were  ^en  at  the  Engliih  Court  Breadalbane 
had  gone  up  to  London  at  Christmoa  in  order  to  give  on  account 
ofhiB  steWKTdBhip.  There  he  met  Ilia  kinsman  Argyle.  Argyle 
was,  in  personal  qualities,  one  of  the  mostiiiugmficantof  the 
long  line  of  nobles  who  have  home  that  great  name.  He  was 
the  descendant  of  eminent  men,  and  the  parent  of  eminent 
men.  He  waathe  grsndsonof  one  of  the  ablest  of  Scottish  po- 
litidase;  the  aon  of  one  of  the  bravest  and  most  trueheaited  of 
Scottish  patriots ;  the  fether  of  one  Mao  Galium  Mare  renowned 
as  a  warrior  and  as  an  orator,  as  the  model  of  every  courtly 
grace,  and  as  tiie  judicious  patron  of  arts  and  letters,  and  of 
'  another  Mae  Galium  More  diBtinguished  by  talent*  for  business 
and  command,  and  by  skill  in  the  exact  sciences.  Both  of 
such  an  ancestry  and  of  auch  a  progeny  Argyle  was  unworthy. 
He  bad  even  been  guilty  of  the  crime,  common  enou^  among 
Scottish  politicians,  but  in  bim  ^gulsrly  disgraceftil,  of 
tampering  with  the  agents  of  James  while  professing  loyalty  to 
William.  Still  Argyle  had  the  importance  inseparable  from 
Ugh  rank ,  vast  domaiiiB ,  extensive  feudal  rights ,  and  almost 
boundless  patriarchal  authori^.  To  him,  as  to  his  cousin 
Breadalhane ,  the  intelligence  that  the  tribe  of  Qlenooe  was  out 
of  the  protection  of  the  law  was  most  gratifying;  and  the 
Master  of  Stur  more  than  sympathized  with  them  both. 
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ThefeelingofArgyleandBreadalbaneiBperfectlyintelUgible. 
—They  were  the  heads  of  &  great  clan;  and  they  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  deatioying  a  neighbouiing  clan  with  vhich  they  were 
at  deadly  feud.  Bnadalbane  had  received  peculiar  proTOcatioc. 
His  estate  had  been  repeatedly  devastated ;  and  he  had  just  been 
thwarted  in  a  negotiation  of  high  moment.  Unhappily  there  was 
icarcely  any  excess  of  ferocity  for  which  a  precedent  could  not 
be  found  in  Celtic  tradition.  Among  all  warlike  barbarians 
revenge  is  esteemed  Ihe  most  sacred  of  dutiea  and  the  moat 
exquisite  of  pleaaurea;  and  so  it  had  long  been  esteemed  among 
the  Highlanders.  The  history  of  the  clans  abounds  with 
frightful  tales,  some  perhaps  fobnlous  or  exaggerated,  some 
certainly  tnie,  of  TindictiTemaaBBcreaaiidaBBaasinationB.  The 
Macdonaidsof  Qlengany,  for  example,  having  been  a&onted 
by  the  people  of  CuUoden,  surrounded  CuUoden  church  on  a 
Sunday,  shut  the  doors,  and  humed  the  whole  congregation 
alive.  While  the  flames  were  raging,  the  hereditary  muaician 
of  the  mordereTB  modced  the  Bhrieks  of  the  perishing  crowd 
with  the  notes  of  his  bagpipe.*  AbandofMacgregors,  having  - 
cut  off  the  head  of  an  enemy,  laid  it,  the  month  filled  with 
bread  and  cheese,  on  his  uster's  table,  and  had  the  satisfaction 
of  seinng  her  go  mad  with  horror  at' the  sight  They  then 
carried  the  ghastly  trophy  in  triumph  to  their  chiet  The  whole 
clan  met  under  the  roof  of  an  ancient  church.  Every  one  in 
turn  Imd  his  hand  on  the  dead  man's  scalp,  and  vowed  to  defend 
the  slayers.**  The  inhabitants  of  Eigg  seized  some  Macleods, 
bound  them  hand  and  foot,  and  turned  themadriftin  a  boat  to 
be  swallowed  up  by  the  waves  or  to  perish  of  hunger.  The 
Macleods  retaliated  by  driving  the  population  of  Eigg  into  a 
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uvern,  lighting  a  fire  at  the  eotrance,  and  suffocating  the  cbaf> 
vhole  race,  men,  women  and  children.*  It  a  much  lei»  -  j,g^~ 
itrange  that  the  tvo  great  Earls  of  the  house  of  Campbell, 
animated  by  the  passions  of  Highland  chieitaini ,  should  have 
pltuned  »  Highland  levenge ,  than  that  they  should  have  found 
to  accomplice,  and  something  raoie  than  an  aceompUoe,  in 
the  Master  of  Stair. 

TheMaeter  ofBtur  wasone  of  the  first  men  of  hii  time,  a 
jnrist,  a  statesman,  a  fine  scholar,  an  eloquent  orator.  His 
polished  manners  and  liTely  conyersation  were  the  delight  of 
aristocraUcal  societies;  and  none  who  met  him  in  such  socneties 
would  heTe  thought  it  posuble  that  he  could  bear  the  chief  part 
m  any  atrocious  crime.  His  political  principles  were  lax,  yet 
not  more  tax  than  those  of  most  Scotch  politicians  of  that  age. 
Cnieltjr  had  never  been  imputed  to  Hm.  Those  who  most 
disliked  him  did  him  the  justice  to  ovm  that,  where  his  schemes 
of  policy  were  not  concerned,  he  was  a  very  gaoduatured  man.** 
There  is  not  the  slightest  reason  to  believe  that  he  gained  a 
lingle  ponnd  Scots  by  the  act  which  has  covered  his  name  with 
infamy.  He  had  no  personal  reason  to  wish  the  Glencoe  men 
ilL  lliere  had  been  no  fend  between  them  and  his  family.  His 
propraty  lay  in  a  district  where  their  tartan  was  never  seen.  Yet 
he  hated  them  with  a  hatred  as  fierce  andimplacable  as  if  they 
bad  laid  waste  his  fields,  burned  his  mansion,  murdered  his 
child  in  the  cradle. 

To  what  cause  are  we  to  ascribe  so  strange  an  antipathy? 
This  question  perplexed  tie  Master's  contemporaries ;  and  any 
answer  which  may  now  be  offered  onght  to  be  offered  with 
dilBdence.***    The  most  probable  conjecture  is  that  he  was 


vu  tha  Mutar'i  byiu  In  thli  mittert  t  oao 
I  AicDont,  IMS.  "Nor  oan  in; minor oindmr 
[bo  Earl  of  Stair,  vbo  had  nclibcr  cmiM,  MtB4- 
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,  actuated  by  an  inordinate,  an  unscrupulous,  a  rcmonelesi 
'—  zeal  for  vhat  seemed  to  bim  to  be  the  interest  of  the  state.  This 
explanation  may  atartle  those  vho  have  not  considered  how 
lai^  a  proportion  of  the  blackest  crimes  recorded  in  historyisto 
be  ascribed  to  ill  legnlated  public  spirit  We  daily  see  men  do  for 
theirpatty,  fortlieirsect,  for  their  country,  for  their  farourite 
schemes  ofpolitical  and  Bodal  reform,  what  they  would  not  do 
to  enrich  or  to  avenge  themselves.  At  a  temptation  directly 
addressed  to  our  private  cupidity  or  to  our  private  animosity, 
whatever  virtue  we  have  takes  the  alarm.  But,  virtue  itself 
may  contribute  to  the  f^  of  him  who  imagiaea  &ai  it  is  in  his 
power,  by  violating  some  general  rule  of  morality,  to  confer  an 
important  benefit  on  a  church,  on  a  commonwealth,  on  man- 
kind. He  silences  the  remonstrances  of  conscience,  and  baidens 
his  heart  agfunst  the  moat  touching  spectacles  of  misery,  by 
repeating  to  himself  that  his  intentions  are  pure,  that  his  objects 
are  noble,  that  he  is  doing  a  little  evil  for  the  sake  of  a  great 
good.  By  degrees  be  comes  altogether  to  forget  the  turpitude 
of  the  means  in  the  excellence  of  the  end,  and  at  length  per- 
petrates without  one  internal  twinge  acts  which  would  shock  a 
buccaneer.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  Dominic  would, 
for  the  best  archbishopric  in  Christendom, have  incited  feiotnous 
marauderato  plunder  and  slaughter  a  peaceflil  and  industrious 
population,  that  Everard  Digby  would  for  a  dukedom  have 
blown  a  large  aHsembly  of  people  into  the  air,  or  that  Bobes- 
pierre  would  have  murdered  for  hke  one  of  the  thousands  whom 
he  murdered  from  philanthropy. 

The  Master  of  Stair  seems  to  have  proposed  to  himself  a 
truly  great  and  good  end,  the  pacification  and  civilisation  of  the 

wiedg.  of  Ihcte 
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Highlands.  He  was,  by  the  acknowledgment  of  those  who  c 
moat  hated  him,  a  man  of  large  nevs.  He  justljr  thought  it— 
monstroiu 'tiiat  a  third  part  of  Scotland  ihonld  be  in  a  state 
scarcely  lera  aavsge  than  New  Guinea,  that  letters  of  fire  and 
sword  should,  through  a  third  part  of  Scotland,  be,  century 
after  century,  a  species  of  legal  process,  and  that  no  attempt 
should  be  made  to  apply  a  radical  remedy  to  such  erils.  The 
independence  affected  by  a  crowd  of  petty  sovereigns,  the  con- 
tumacious lesistance  which  they  were  itt  the  habit  of  offering  to 
the  authority  of  the  Crown  and  of  the  Court  of  Session,  their 
wan,  (heir  robberies,  their  fireraisings,  theirpractice  of  exact- 
ing black  mul  liom  people  more  peaceable  and  more  nsefiil 
thai)  themsetves,  naturally  excited  the  disguat  and  indignation 
ofan  enlightened  and  palitic  gownsman,  whowas,  bothbytlie 
constitution  of  his  mind  and  by  the  habits  of  bis  profeBsion, 
a  lover  of  law  and  older.  His  object  was  no  less  than  a  com- 
plete dissolution  and  leconstmction  of  society  in  the  High- 
lands,  such  a  dissolution  and  reconstruction  as,  two  generations 
later,  followed  the  battle  of  Cutloden.  In  his  riew  the  clans, 
as  they  existed,  were  the  plagues  of  the  kingdom;  and  of  alt 
the  clans,  the  irorst  was  that  which  inhabited  Glencoe.  He 
had ,  it  is  said ,  been  particularly  struck  by  a  Mghtftil  instance 
of  tiia  lawlessness  and  ferocity  of  those  marauders.  One 
of  them,  who  had  been  concerned  in  some  act  of  Tiolence  or 
rapine,  had  given  information  agunsthis  companions.  He  had 
been  bound  to  a  tree  and  murdered.  The  old  chief  had  given 
the  first  stab;  and  scores  of  dirics  had  then  been  plunged  into 
the  wretch's  body.*    By  the  mountaineers  such  an  act  was 

•  DdrTiBplB.  In  hl»  Memoin,  rclitis  thli  •totf,  without  referring  t» 
iBjrontbority.    Hi«  anthoriiy  probably  wm  family  trtditlon.    Th»t  reporti 

Olenso*.  fa  eertaln  from  tht  Bnmet  MS.  Hart.  WS*.    "They  had  Iniaed 
bHB  gnllty  of  manr  black  mnrthera,"  were  Bocnet'a  woidi,  written  in  lOBS. 
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>.  probably  regarded  as  a  legitimate  exercise  of  patriarcbtd  jviris- 
—  diction.  To  the  Master  of  St«r  it  seemed  that  people  among 
whom  such  things  weie  done  and  were  qiproved  ought  to  be 
treated  like  a  pack  of  wohes,  snared  bj  any  device,  and 
slaughteied  without  mercy.  HewasweE  read  in  history,  and 
doubtless  knew  how  great  rulers  had,  in  bis  own  and  other 
countries,  dealt  with  such  banditti  He  doubtless  knew  with 
what  energy  and  what  severity  James  the  Fiflh  had  put  down 
the  moBstroopeis  of  the  border,  how  the  chief  of  Henderland 
bad  been  hung  over  the  gate  of  the  castle  in  which  he  had  pre- 
pared s  banquet  for  the  King;  how  John  Aimstrong  and  his 
thirty  six  horsemen,  when  they  came  forth  to  welcome  their 
Eovereign,  had  scarcely  been  allowed  time  to  say  a  single 
prayer  before  tbeywere  all  lied  up  and  turned  o9L  Nor  probably 
was  the  Secretary  ignorant  of  the  meuis  by  which  Sixtus  the 
Fifth  bad  desied  the  ecclesiastical  state  of  outlaws.  The 
eulogists  of  that  great  pontiff  tell  us  that  there  was  one 
formidable  gang  which  could  not  be  dislodged  from  a  strong- 
hold among  the  Apennines.  Beasts  of  burden  were  therefbre 
loaded  with  poisoned  food  and  wine ,  and  sent  by  a  road  which 
ran  close  to  the  fastness.  The  robbers  sallied  forth,  seized  the 
prey,  feasted  and  died;  and  the  pious  old  Pope  exulted  greatly 
whenheheardthatthecorpsesofthirtyrufBans,  whohadbeen 
the  terror  of  many  peaceful  villages,  had  been  found  lying 
among  the  mnles  and  packages.  The  plans  of  the  Master 
of  Btaix  were  conceived  in  the  spirit  of  James  and  of  Siztus; 
and  the  rebellion  of  the  mountaineers  furnished  what  seemed  to 
be  an  excellent  opportunity  for  carrying  those  plana  into  effect. 
Mere  rebellion,  indeed,  he  could  have  easily  pardoned.  On 
Jacobites,  as  Jacobites,  he  never  showed  any  inclination  to  bear 
hard.  He  hated  the  Highlanders,  not  as  enemies  of  this  or  tliat 
dynasty,  but  as  enemies  of  law,  of  industry  and  of  trade.  In 
bis  private  correspondence  he  applied  to  them  the  short  and 
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tenible  form  of  vords  in  which  the  unplacable  Boman  pro-  < 
noimced  llie  doom  of  Carthage.  Bis  project  was  no  less  tikan  — 
Hum,  thHt  the  whole  hill  oDnntry&omBea  to  aea,  and  the  neigh- 
bonring  islands,  should  be  wasted  with  fire  and  sword,  t£at 
ilieCamerons,  theMacleuu,  and  all  the  branches  of  tlie  race 
ofMacdonald,  shoold  be  rooted  out  He  therefore  looked  with 
DO  &iendIyoye  on  schemes  of  reconciliation,  and,  while  otlien 
were  hoping  that  a  little  money  would  set  eTerything  right, 
iinted  very  intelligibly  lu*  opinion  that  whateret  money  was 
to  be  laid  ont  on  the  clans  would  be  best  Itdd  out  in  tlie  form 
of  bullets  and  bayonets.  To  the  last  moment  he  continued  to 
Salter  himself  that  the  rebels  would  be  obstinate,  and  would 
thug  f^imish  him  with  a  plea  for  aocompliahing  that  great  sodal 
lerolutian  on  which  his  heart  was  set*  The  letter  is  still  extant 
in  which  he  directed  the  commander  of  the  forces  in  Scotland 
bow  to  act  if  the  Jacobite  cfaieb  should  not  come  in  before  the 
end  of  December.  "Hiere  b  something  strangely  terrible  in  the 
csbnness  and  conciseness  with  which  the  instructions  are  ^ven. 
"Your  troops  will  destroy  entirely  the  country  of  Lochaber, 
IiOcbiel's  lands,  Keppoch's,  Glengairy's  and  Olencoe'a.  Your 
power  shall  be  large  enough.  I  hope  the  soldiers  will  not 
trouble  the  government  with  prisoners."** 

Hus  de^Mttch  had  scarcely  been  sent  off  when  news  airived 
in  London  that  the  rebel  chiefs,  after  holding  outlong,  had  at 
luE  appeared  before  the  Sheriffs  and  taken  the  oaths.    Locbiel, 

'  Tbst  the  plan  orlElaBlly  rmiDed  by  tbt  Muter  of  St&lr  wu  inch  u  I 
biie  npreicnted  [t,  [•  clear  from  peril  of  his  lettBD  nhlch  lie  qaoted  In 
Ihii  Report  of  leif.  end  fcom  hli  leltera  to  Broadatbane  of  Ootobei  37^ 
DtMinber  1.,  and  December  S.  ie9I.  Of  theie  letter!  to  Breadalbaoe  tb> 
lultoo  are  in  Dalrymple'i  Appendix.  The  Ant  li  In  the  Appendix  to  the 
lill  TDlame  of  Mr.  Barton'e  Talnabla  Hlelor;  of  8°oUand.  ■'  It  appeared," 
•■^BnmaCCll.  IST.},  "that  ■  blMkdedgn  wai  laid,  not  only  to  ont  off  tb* 
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>.  tbenostemincntmanamoDgthem,  had  not  onl)r  declared  that 
— he  would  lire  and  die  a  true  subject  to  King  William ,  but  had 
announced  his  intention  of  visiting  England,  in  the  hope  of 
being  permitted  to  kisa  His  Majesty's  band.  In  London  it  was 
announced  esulting^y  that  every  clan,  without  exception,  had 
submitted  in  time;  and  the  announcement  was  generally 
thought  moat  satisfactory.*  But  the  Master  of  St^  was 
bitterly  disappointed.  The  Highlands  were  then  to  continue 
to  be  whet  they  had  been,  the  shame  and  curse  of  ScotWd. 
A  golden  opportunity  of  subjecting  them  to  the  law  had  been 
Buffered  to  escape ,  and  might  never  return.  If  only  the  Mac- 
donalda  would  have  stood  out,  n!^,  if  an  example  could  but 
have  been  made  of  the  two  worst  Macdonalds,  Keppoch  and 
Glencoe,  it  would  have  been  something.  But  it  seemed  that 
even  Keppoch  and  Glencoe,  marauders  who  in  an;  well 
goveorned  counbry  would  have  been  hanged  thirty  years  before, 
were  safe.**  While  the  Master  was  brooding  over  thougjits  like 
these,  Argyle  brought  him  some  comfort.  The  report  that 
Mao  Ian  bad  taken  the  oaths  within  the  prescribed  time  was 
erroneous.  The  Secretary  wax  consoled.  One  clan,  then,  was 
at  the  mercy  of  the  government,  and  that  clan  the  most  lawless 
of  all.  One  great  act  of  Justice ,  nay  of  charity,  might  he  per- 
formed. One  terrible  and  memorable  example  might  be 
given."** 

Yet  there  waa  a  difficulty.  Mao  Ian  had  taken  the  oattu. 
He  had  taken  them,  indeed,  toolate  to  be  entitled  to  plead  the 
letter  of  the  royal  promise :  but  the  fact  that  he  had  taken  them 
waa  one  which  evidently  ought  not  to  have  been  concealed  &om 


•  London CtaMlta,  JuioiirrJ4.  and  18.  189J. 

»  "I  eonld  bBTK  wdshed  tHe  Macdonalds  had  not 

d[vldedi  and  I  Dm 

iorry  tbat  Keppoch  and  Macklan  of  Glenco   •«  aaf 

e."- Letter  of  the 

Haiterof  EtalrtoLevlngalonc.  Jan.  8.  ICO),  qooted  li 

1  tb«  Boport  of  16»9. 

•••  Letter  of  the  Kptsltr  of  Slair  to  LevlnKltono,  Jan 

.  11. 1fi»l,  quoted  Id 

the  Report  of  in«9. 
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ftnewbowerefo  deddehUfitte.  By  a  dark  intrigue ,  of  which  c 
thehiEtory  it  but  imperfectly  known,  but  which  was,  in  allpfo — 
babOity,  directed  by  the  Master  of  Stair,  the  evidence  of  Mbo 
Ibii's  tardy  iubmission  was  suppressed.  The  certificate  which 
da  Sheriff  of  ArgyleBhire  had  transmitted  to  the  Council  at 
Edinbni^h,  was  never  Idd  before  the  board,  but  was  privately 
robmitted  to  some  persons  hig;b  in  office,  and  particularly  to 
LwdPresidentSt^t  the  father  of  the  Secretary.  These  per- 
Knu  pronounced  the  certificate  irregular,  and,  indeed,  abso- 
lntetyuull;  and  it  was  cancelled. 

Meanwhile  the  Master  of  Stur  was  forming,  In  concert  with 
Breadalbsne  tuld  Ai^le,  s  plan  for  the  destruction  of  the  people 
DfGlencoe.  Itwasnecessary  to  take  the  Xing's  pleasure,  not, 
indeed ,  as  to  the  details  of  what  was  to  be  done ,  but  as  to  the 
qoeation  whether  Mac  Ian  and  his  people  should  or  should  not 
b«  treated  aa  rebels  out  of  the  pale  of  the  ordinary  law.  The 
Ksitei  of  Stair  found  no  difficulty  in  the  royal  closet.  Willinm 
)>t<l,  in  all  probability,  never  he^  Uie  Glencoe  men  mentioned 
ateft  M  banditti.  He  knew  that  they  had  not  come  in  by  the 
prescribed  day.  That  they  bad  come  m  after  tiiat  day  he  did 
not  know.  If  he  pud  any  attention  to  the  matter,  he  mast 
liars  thought  that  so  fair  an  opportunity  of  putting  an  end 
to  the  devastations  and  depredations  from  which  a  quiet  and 
indottriouB  population  had  snSered  so  much  ought  not  to 
be  lost 

An  order  was  laid  before  him  for  signature.  He  si^ed  it, 
but,  if  Burnet  may  be  trusted,  did  not  read  it.  Whoever 
iw  seen  anything  of  public  business  knows  that  princes  and 
DUnisters  daily  sign,  and  indeed  must  sign,  documents  which 
Ih^  have  not  read :  and  of  all  documents  a  document  relating 
to  a  small  tribe  of  monntsineers ,  living  in  a  wildemesB  not  set 
dcvnlnany  map,  wasleastlikely  to  interest  a  Sovereign  whose 
nrind  was  fiill  of  schemes  on  which  the  fate  of  Europe  might 
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i>.  depend.*  But,  even  oo  the  Buppasitjon  that  he  read  Uie  order 
—  to  which  he  affixed  his  name ,  there  seema  to  be  no  reaaon  for 
blaming  him.  That  order,  directed  to  the  ComiDaQder  of  the 
Forces  in  Scotland,  runs  thus:  "AsforMacIanofOlencoeand 
that  tnbe,  if  they  can  be  well  distinguished  from  the  other 
Eigblonden,  it  will  be  proper,  for  the  rindicatian  of  public 
justice,  to  extirpate  that  set  of  thieves."  Tiieae  words  osturally 
bear  a  sense  perfectly  innocent,  and  would,  but  for  the  honible 
event  which  followed,  have  been  uniTerssUy  understood  in  that 
sense.  It  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  fiiat  duties  of  every  govern- 
ment to  extirpate  gangs  of  thieves.  This  does  not  mean  that 
ev^  thief  ought  to  be  treacherously  assaasinated  in  his  aleep, 
or  even  that  every  thief  ought  to  be  publicly  executed  after  a  £ur 
trial,  but  that  every  gang,  as  aguig,  ought  to  be  completely  broken 
up,  and  that  whatever  severity  is  indispensably  necessary  for 
that  end  ought  to  be  used.  IfWilliam  had  read  and  weighed 
the  words  which  were  submitted  to  him  by  his  Secretary,  he 
would  probably  have  understood  them  to  mean  that  Glencoe 
was  to  be  occupied  by  broops,  thatresistance,  if  resistance  were 
attempted,  waa  to  be  put  down  with  a  strong  hand,  thatsorere 
punishment  was  to  be  inflicted  on  those  leading  members  of  the 
dan  who  could  be  proTed  to  have  been  guilty  of  great  crimes, 
that  some  active  young  freebooters,  who  were  more  used  to 
handle  the  broad  aword  than  the  plough ,  and  who  did  not  aeon 
likely  to  settle  down  into  quiet  labourers ,  were  to  be  sent  1«  the 
army  in  the  Low  Countries ,  that  others  were  ta  be  transported 
to  the  American  plantations,  and  that  those  Macdonalda  who 

•  Bnmet,  to  MM,  wiole  thm  ibcml  Wllllumi  —  "Ba  luffan  mnUIn 
to  TDD  Ull  (hen  liiL  great  heap  or  pipDig;  ind  then  h«  ■Jgnilbeni  u  maoh 


Uim'fBotreipoDdenH  vlihUeindna.  Tli>  Irath  Ii,  thit  the  King  nndar- 
■Wad  Condnentil  polttiu  tharoDelil]',  ud  kits  hli  vho[«  mind  to 
th«iB.  T«  £iiEll(ti  buIatM  L«  •Itendad  ICM ,  uid  to  Sosloli  bnilnui  Icut 
»f  111. 
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««ra  suffered  to  remain  in  their  nativeTolley  were  to  be  disarmed  Aap. 
gndrequiredtogivehostages  forgood  behaviour.  A  plan  very —rj^^ 
nearly  resembling  this  had,  we  know,  actually  been  the  sub- 
ject of  mucb  discuauon  in  the  politicBl  circles  of  EdinburgL* 
Diere  can  be  little  doubt  that  William  would  hsTS  deaerred  well 
rfhis  people  if  he  had,  in  this  manner,  extirpatednotonlythe 
tittw  of  Mao  Ion ,  but  ereiy  Highland  tribe  whose  calling  wu 
to  steal  cattle  and  burn  houses. 

The  eztiipation  planned  by  the  Master  of  Stair  was  of  a 
diEeient  kind.  His  design  was  to  butcher  the  whole  race  of 
thieres ,  the  whole  dunnable  race.  Such  was  the  language  in 
which  his  hatred  Tented  itself.  He  studied  the  geography  of 
Hm  wild'  country  which  snrronnded  Olencoe,  and  made  his  ar- 
rangements with  infernal  skilL  Ifpossible,  the  blovrmustbe 
quick,  and  croihing,  and  altogether  unexpected.  But  if  Mac 
lao  should  qiprehend  danger  and  should  attempt  to  take  refuge 
in  the  territories  of  his  neighbours,  he  must  find  every  road 
oaired.  The  paas  of  Bannoch  must  be  secured-  The  Lurd  of 
Weems,  who  was  powerful  in  Strath  Tay,  must  be  told  that,  if 
hehaibouTS  the  outlaws,  he  does  so  atluBperiL  Breadalbane 
jwomised  to  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the  fogitives  on  one  side ,  Mao 
Catlum  More  on  another.  It  was  fortunate ,  the  Secretarj'  wrote, 
that  it  WM  winter.  This  was  the  time  to  maul  the  wretches, 
the  nights  were  so  long,  the  mountain  tops  so  cold  and  stormy, 
that  even  the  hardiest  men  could  not  long  bear  exposure  to  the 
open  air  without  a  roof  or  a  spark  of  fire.  That  the  women  and 
the  dkHdren  oonld&nd  shelter  in  the  desert  was  qiute  impossible. 
'While  he  wrote  iLus,  no  thought  that  he  was  committing  a 
great  wickedness  erosied  his  mind.  He  was  happy  in  the  ap- 
probation  of  his  own  consdence.  Duty,  justice,  nay  chanty 
sod  meroy,  were  the  names  under  which  he  disguised  his 

■  Impirtlal  Account,  ISOS. 
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CD*,  cruelty;  noi  b  it  by  an;  means  improbable  {hat  die  (lisgulu  im- 
-^^i|^  posed  upon  himselC* 

Hill ,  iTho  commanded  the  forces  asBembled  at  Fort  William, 
was  not  enlxiuted  vith  the  execution  of  Qi9  design.  He  aeema 
to  have  been  a  humane  man;  he  was  much  distressed  when  he 
learned  that  the  government  yiat  determined  on  seTeritj';  and 
it  vaa  probably  thought  that  his  heart  might  failhim  in  the  most 
critical  moment  He  was  directed  to  pat  a  strong  detachment 
under  the  orders  of  his  second  in  conmuind,  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Hamilton.  To  Hamilton  a  significant  hint  was  c<HiTe7ed  that 
he  had  now  an  excellent  opportunity  of  estabUshing  hia  cha- 
racter in  the  estimation  of  those  who  were  atthe  head  of  affairs. 
Of  the  troops  entrusted  to  him  a  large  proportion  were  Camp- 
bells, and  belonged  to  a  re^ment  lately  raised  by  Argyle,  and 
called  by  Aigyle's  nsme.  It  vaa  probably  tbooght  that,  on 
such  an  occasion,  humanity  might  prove  too  strong  for  the  mere 
habit  of  military  obedience,  and  that  littie  letituice  could  be 
placed  on  hearts  which  had  not  been  ulcerated  by  a  feud  such  as 
had  long  raged  between  the  people  of  Maolan  snd  the  people  of 
Mac  Galium  More. 

Had  Hamilton  marched  openly  ag^nst  the  Glencoe  men  and 
put  them  to  the  edge  of  the  sword,  the  act  would  probably  not 
have  wanted  apolog^ts,  and  most  cert^ily  would  not  have 
wanted  precedents.  But  tite  Master  of  Stur  had  strongly  re- 
commended a  different  mode  of  proceeding.  If  the  least  alarm 
were  given ,  the  nest  of  robbers  would  be  found  empty;  and  to 
hunt  them  down  in  so  wild  a  region  would,  even  with  all  the 
help  that  Breadalbaue  and  Argyle  could  give,  be  a  long  and 
difficult  business.  "Better,"  hewrote,  "notmeddle  with  them 
than  meddle  to  no  purpose.  When  the  thing  is  resolved ,  let  it 
be  secret  and  sadden."**    He  was  obeyed;   and  it  was  d»- 

•  Set  hli  [Dtieu  qgoted  In  tLieBepDit  of  IWS,  ind  tn  tbe  Hemaln  o( 
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tennined  that  the  Olencoe  men  should  perish,  notbymilitaiy  ( 
execation,  but  by  tiie  moBt  dutardly  and  perfidious  form  of  u-  —^ 
awrination. 

On  the  first  of  February  a  hundred  and  twenty  aoldiera  of 
Argyle'a  regiment,  eommanded  by  a  capttdn  named  Cejnpbell 
and  a  lieutenant  named  Lindsay,  marched  to  Glencoe.  Cap- 
tain  Campbell  was  commonly  called  in  Scotland  Olenlyon,  from 
the  pass  in  which  his  property  lay.  He  had  every  qualification 
li>rtheaer*iceoniThichhe  was  employed,  an  unblushing  fore- 
head, asmoothljnngtongue,  andaheartofadamant  Hewas 
also  on«  of  the  few  Campbells  who  were  likely  to  be  trusted 
Hid  welcomed  by  the  Macdonalds:  for  his  niece  was  married  to 
Alexander,  the  second  son  of  Mac  Ian. 

The  ught  of  the  red  ooats  approaching  caused  some  anxiety 
among  the  population  of  the  valley.  John,  the  eldest  son  of 
the  Chief,  came,  accompanied  by  twenty  clansmen,  to  meet 
the  strangers,  and  asked  what  tills  visit  meant.  Lieutenant 
Lindsay  answered  that  the  soldiers  came  as  fHends,  and 
wanted  nothing  but  quarters.  They  were  kindly  received,  and 
were  lodged  under  the  thatched  roof^  of  the  little  community. 
Olenlyon  and  several  of  his  men  were  taken  into  the  house  of  a 
tacksman  who  waa  named,  from  the  cluster  of  cabinB''over 
whidi  he  exercised  authori^,  Inverriggen.  Lindsay  was  ac- 
commodated nearer  to  the  abode  of  the  old  ctuet  Aucbintria- 
ler,  one  of  the  principal  men  of  the  clan,  who  governed  the 
■mall  hamlet  of  Auchnaion ,  found  room  there  for  a  pirty  com- 
manded by  a  seqeant  named  Barbour.  Fiovisions  were  liberally 
■api^ied.  There  wat  no  want  of  beef,  which  bad  probably  fob- 
tened  in  distant  pastures;  norwasany  payment  demanded:  for 
in  botpitoU^,  as  in  thievery,  the  Gaelic  marauders  rivalled  the 
Badomns.  During  twelve  days  the  soldier)  lived  familiarly 
with  the  people  of  the  glen.  Old  Mac  Ian,  who  had  before 
E^  many  mis^vings  as  to  the  relation  in  which  ho  stood  to  the 
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cnAF.  govenunent,  seeniB  to  h&Te  been  plewed  with  the  vitit.  TIm 
"^'—  ofGcen  puied  much  of  their  time  vilh  him  and  hii  hjaSj. 
The  long  ereningB  vere  cheerfiilly  spent  by  Uie  peat  fin  vith 
the  help  of  wme  pftcks  of  cards  which  had  found  tiioir  way  to 
that  remote  comer  of  the  world,  and  of  some  French  bnadjr 
which  was  probably  part  of  James's  farewell  gift  to  his  Highland 
supporters.  Qlenlyon  appeared  to  be  warmly  attached  to  his 
niece  and  her  husband  Alexander.  £Tery  day  he  came  to  their 
house  to  tfiks  his  morning  draught  Meanwhile  he  observed 
with  minute  attention  all  the  avenues  by  which,  when  the 
signal  for  tiie  slanghter  should  be  given,  the  Macdonalds  might 
attempt  to  escape  to  the  hills ;  and  he  reported  the  result  of  his 
observations  to  Hamilton. 

Hamilton  fixed  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  thirteenth 
of  February  for  Qie  deed.  He  hoped  tliat,  before  that  time, 
he  should  reach  Olencoe  mth  four  hundred  men ,  and  should 
have  stopped  all  the  earths  in  which  the  old  fox  and  his  two 
cubs,  —  so  Mao  Ian  end  his  sons  were  nicknamed  byfhemnr- 
derera,  —  could  take  refiige.  But,  at  five  precisely,  whether 
Hamilton  had  arrived  or  not,  Olenlyon  was  to  fall  on,  and  to 
slay  every  Macdonald  under  seventy. 

The  night  was  rough.  Hamilton  and  his  troops  made  slow 
progress,  and  were  long  after  their  time.  While  they  were 
contending  with  the  wind  and  snow,  Glenlyon  was  supping  and 
playing  at  cards  with  those  whom  he  meant  to  butcher  before 
daybreak*  He  and  Lieut«nant  Lindsay  had  engaged  them- 
selves to  dine  with  the  old  Chief  on  the  morrow. 

Lat«  in  the  evening  a  vague  msplcion  that  some  evfl  wms  in- 
tended crossed  the  mind  of  the  Chiefs  eldest  son.  Tht  aoldien 
were  evidently  in  a  restless  state ;  and  some  of  them  nttered 
strange  cries.  Two  men,  it  is  said,  were  overheard  whispering. 
"I  do  not  like  this  job:"  one  of  them  muttered,  "Ishouldbe 
glad  to  fight  the  Macdonalds.    But  to  kill  men  in  their  beds  — " 
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"We  must  do  as  we  are  bid,"  answered  another  Toice.  "If  i 
tiiereii&ny  thing  wrong,  our  oificera  must  answer  for  it."  John  — 
Hacdonald  waa  so  uneasy  that,  soon  after  midnight,  he  went 
to  Glenlyon's  quarters.  Olenlyon  and  his  men  were  aJJ  up,  and 
seemed  to  be  getting  their  aimE  ready  for  action.  John ,  much 
alarmed,  asked  what  these  preparations  meant.  Glenlyonwes 
proAise  of  friendly  assurances.  "Some  of  Glengarry's  people 
have  been  harrying  the  country.  We  are  getting  ready  to 
march  against  them.  You  are  quite  safe.  Bo  you  think  that, 
if  you  were  in  any  danger,  I  should  not  have  given  a  hint  to 
your  brother  Sandy  and  his  wilb?"  John's  suspicions  were 
quieted.    He  returned  to  his  house ,  and  lay  down  to  rest 

It  was  five  in  the  morning.  Hamilton  and  his  men  were 
still  some  miles  off;  and  the  avenues  which  they  were  to  have 
secured  were  open.  But  the  orders  which  Glenlyon  had  re- 
ceiTed  were  precise ;  aad  he  began  to  execute  them  at  the  little 
Tillage  where  he  was  himself  quartered.  His  host  Inrerrigen 
and  nine  other  Macdonalds  were  dragged  out  of  their  beds, 
bound  hapd  and  foot,  and  murdered.  A  boy  twelve  years  old 
ehiDg  round  the  Captun'e  legs,  and  begged  hard  for  life.  He 
would  do  any  thing:  he  would  go  anywhere:  he  would ibliow 
Qlenlyon  round  the  world.  Even  Glenlyon,  it  is  said,  showed 
signs  of  relenting:  but  a  rufBan  named  Drummond  shot  the 
child  dead. 

At  Auchnaion  the  tacksmanAuchintriater  was  up  early  that 
morning,  and  was  sitting  with  eight  of  his  family  round  the  fire, 
when  a  volley  of  musketry  laid  him  and  seven  of  his  companions 
dead  or  dying  on  the  floor.  His  brother,  who  alone  had  es- 
caped unhurt,  called  to  Seijeant  Barbour,  who  commanded 
the  slayers,  and  asked  as  a  favour  to  be  allowed  to  die  in  the 
open  ait.  "Weil,"  said  the  Seijeant,  "I  will  do  you  that  &- 
TOOT  for  the  sake  of  your  meat  whioh  I  have  eaten."  The  moun- 
taineer, bold,  athletic,  and  favoured  by  the  darkness,  came 
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.  fbiU),  rushed  on  the  aoldiers  who  were  about  to  level  their 
^pieces  at  him,  fiung  his  plaid  over  their  faces,  and  was  gone  in 

a  moment. 

Meanwhile  Lindsa;  had  knocked  at  the  door  of  the  old 
Chief  and  had  asked  for  admisBion  in  firiendly  language.  The 
door  was  opened.  Mac  Ian,  while  putting  on  his  clothes  and 
calling  to  his  servants  to  bring  some  re&eahment  for  hia  visitors, 
was  shot  through  the  head.  Two  of  his  attendants  were  slain 
with  him.  His  wife  was  already  up  and  dressed  in  such  finen^ 
as  the  princesses  of  the  rude  Highland  glens  were  accuatomeil 
to  wear.  The  asaassina  pulled  off  her  ctothea  and  trinkets. 
The  rings  were  not  easily  taken  &om  her  fingers;  but  a  sol- 
dier tore  them  awajr  with  his  teetL  She  died  on  the  follow- 
ing day. 

The  statesman,  to  whom  chiefly  this  great  crime  is  to  be 
aacribed,  had  planned  it  with  consununBt«  abihty:  but  the 
execution  was  complete  in  nothing  but  in  guilt  and  infamy. 
A  succession  of  blunders  saved  three  fourths  of  the  Gleucoe 
men  &om  the  fate  of  their  chief.  All  the  moral  qualities  which 
fit  men  to  bear  a  part  in  a  massacre  Hamilton  and  Glenlyon 
poasessed  in  perfection.  But  neither  seems  to  have  had  much 
professional  skill.  Hamilton  had  arranged  his  plan  without 
making  allowance  for  bad  weather,  and  this  in  a  country  and 
at  a  season  when  the  weather  was  very  likely  to  he  bad.  The 
consequence  was  that  the  fox  earths,  aa  he  called  them,  were 
not  stopped  in  lime.  Glenlyon  and  his  men  committed  the  error 
of  despatching  their  hosts  with  fireanns  instead  of  using  the 
cold  BteeL  The  peal  and  flash  of  gun  after  gun  gave  notice, 
from  three  different  parts  of  the  valley  at  once,  that  murder 
was  doing.  From  fifty  cottages  the  half  naked  peasantry  fled 
under  cover  of  the  ni^t  to  the  recesaes  of  their  pathless  ^en. 
Even  the  sons  of  Mac  Ten,  who  hod  been  especially  marked  out 
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Ibi  deilnictlon,  contrived  to  SBcape.  They  were  roused  fi-om  c 
ileep  by  Mthfiil  Berranta.  John,  vho,  by  the  death  of  hU- 
bthn,  had  become  tlie  patriarch  of  the  tribe,  quitted  his 
dweUiog  just  u  twen^  aoldlera  'with  fixed  bayonets  matched 
■qitoit  It  was  broad  day  long  before  Hamilton  arrived.  He 
found  the  vrork  not  even  half  performed.  About  Qkir^  corpsei 
lay  vallowing  in  blood  on  tbe  dunghills  before  the  doors.  One 
ortirowomeii  were  seen  among  the  number,  and,  a  yet  more 
fearftil  and  piteous  sight,  alittlehand,  which  had  been  lopped 
in  the  tumult  of  the  butchery  from  some  infant  One  i^ed 
Maedonald  was  found  alive.  He  iras  probably  too  infirm  to  fiy, 
and,  as  he  was  attore  seventy,  waa  not  included  in  the  orden 
ander  which  Qlenlyon  had  acted.  Hamilton  murdered  the  old 
man  in  cold  blood.  The  desericd  hamlets  were  then  set  on  Bie ; 
ind  tiie  troopa  departed,  driving  away  with  them  many  sheep 
■ud  goats,  nine  hundred  kioe,  and  two  hundred  of  the  small 
shaggy  ponies  of  the  Highlands. 

It  is  aaii,  and  may  but  too  easily  be  believed,  that  the 
saffexinga  of  the  ftigilivea  were  terrible.  How  many  old  men, 
liow  lOany  women  with  babes  in  their  arms,  sank  down  and  slept 
Oieir  last  sleep  in  the  anow ;  how  many ,  having  crawled ,  apent 
vith  toil  sod  hunger,  into  nooks  among  the  precipices,  died  in 
those  dark  holes,  and  were  picked  to  the  bone  by  the  mountain 
ravens,  oan  never  be  known.  But  it  is  probable  that  those  who 
perished  by  cold,  weariness  and  want  were  not  less  numerous 
than  those  who  were  slain  by  the  assassins.  'When  the  troops 
had  retired,  the  Macdoualds  crept  out  of  the  caverns  of  Qlencoe, 
ventured  back  to  the  spot  where  the  huts  had  formerly  stood, 
coUeeted  the  scorched  corpses  from  among  the  smoking  rains, 
■nd  performed  some  rude  rites  of  sepulture.  The  tradition 
nms  that  the  hereditary  bard  of  the  tribe  took  bis  seat  on  a  rock 
utiichoverhnng  the  place  of  slaughter,  and  poured  forth  a  long 
lament  over  his  murdered  brethren  and  Us  desolate  home. 
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>.  KgHty  years  latei  that  sad  dirge  was  atill  repeated  by  the 

—  population  of  tlie  valley.  * 

Hie  euiriTOTS  might  veil  apprehend  that  they  had  eicqied 
the  shot  and  the  sword  only  to  perish  by  famiue.  The  whole 
donuun  was  a  waste.  Houaea,  bama,  ftimituret  implemeDts 
of  hnsbandry,  herds,  flocks,  horaea,  were  gone.  Many  months 
imist  elapse  before  the  clan  would  be  able  to  raise  on  its  own 
ground  the  means  of  supporting  even  the  most  miserable 


It  may  be  thought  stnuige  that  these  events  should  cot  have 
been  instantly  followed  by  a  burst  of  ezecralioii  firom  every  part 
of  the  civilised  world.  The  fact,  however,  is  that  yeaia  elapsed 
before  the  public  indignation  waa  thoroughly  awakened,  and 
that  moDths  elapsed  before  the  blackest  part  of  the  story  found 
credit  even  among  the  enemies  of  the  government.  That  the 
massacre  should  not  have  been  mentioned  in  the  London 
Gazettes,  in  the  Monthly  Mercuries  which  were  scarcely  less 
courtly  than  the  Gazettes,  or  in  pamphlets  licensed  by  ofScial 
censors,  ia  perfectly  intelligible.  But  that  no  allusion  to  it 
should  be  found  in  private  journals  and  letters,  written  byper- 
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Mas  free  from  all  reettunt,  maj  aeem  extraordinur.  Then  i 
ii  Dot  B  trord  on  the  lubject  iu  Evelyn's  Diarjr.  la  NarcUniR  — 
Lnttr^'a  Dioiy  is  a  remarkable  entry  made  Gtb  weeki  after  the 
botcheiy.  The  letters  from  Scotland,  he  eays,  described  that 
kingdom  as  perfectly  tranquil,  except  that  there  was  itill  some 
gnmbling  about  eccleaiaitical  questions.  The  Dutch  miniaten 
tegolatly  reported  all  the  Scotch  aewe  to  their  goreiuneiit. 
lliey  thought  it  worth  while,  about  tliis  time,  to  mention  that 
a  collier  had  been  taken  by  a  privateer  near  Berwick ,  tiat  the 
Zdinbui^liiiiailhadbeenrobbed,  thatawhale,  with  a  tongue 
•eventeen  feet  long  and  seven  feet  broad,  had  been  stranded 
near  Aberdeen.  But  it  Linot  hinted  m  any  of  their  despatohei 
that  there  was  any  rumour  of  any  eztmordinary  occurrence  in 
the  Bi^ands.  Keports  that  some  of  the  Macdonaldshad  been 
•lain  did  indeed,  in  about  three  weeks, travel  throughEdinbuigh 
op  to  London.  But  these  reports  were  vague  and  contradictory; 
and  the  very  wont  of  tliem  was  far  &om  coming  up  to  tlie 
horrible  truth.  The  Whig  version  of  the  story  was  that  the  old 
robber  Uae  Ian  had  laid  an  ambuscade  for  the  soldiers ,  that  he 
bad  been  caught  in  his  own  snare,  and  that  he  and  some  of  bis 
dan  had  fallen  sword  in  hand.  Hie  Jacobita  version,  tent 
Inm  Edinburgh  on  the  twenty-third  of  March,  appeared  in  the 
Ftrij  Gaiette  of  the  seventh  of  ApiiL  Glenlyon,  it  was  said, 
)i*d  been  sent  with  a  detachment  from  Argyle's  regiment,  under 
cover  of  darkness,  to  surprise  the  inhabitants  of  Olencoe,  and 
kid  killed  thirty  six  men  and  boys  and  four  women.*  In  this 
there  was  nothing  very  strange  or  shocking.  A  night  attack 
n>  a  gang  of  freebooters  occupying  a  strong  natural  fortress 
insy  b«  a  perfectly  legitimate  military  operation;  and,  in  the 
•bunrity  and  confusion  of  such  an  attack,  the  most  humane 
DUm  may  be  so  unfortunate  aa  to  shoot  a  woman  or  a  child.  The 
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'.  urcumatancei  which  give  a  peculiar  character  to  Uie  slaughter 
—  of  Olencoe,  the  breach  of  fkith,  the  breach  of  hoipitaUt;,  the 
twelTe  dajv  of  feigned  friendship  and  connviality,  of  morning 
calls,  ofsotialmeale,  ofhealthdrinktng,  of caidplaying,  were 
not  mentioned  by  the  Edinbui^h  correspondent  of  the  Paris 
Oatette;  and  we  may  therefore  confidently  infBT  that  thoae 
circumstances  were  as  yet  unknown  even  to  inqaiaitive  and  busy 
malecontenta  residing  in  the  Scottish  capital  within  a  hundred 
miles  of  the  spot  where  the  deed  had  been  done.  In  the  south 
of  the  island  the  matter  produced,  as  far  as  can  now  be  judged, 
scarcely  any  sensation.  To  theLondoner  of  those  days  Appin 
was  whatCa&ariaorSomeoistons.  He  was  not  more  moved 
by  hearing  that  some  Highland  thieves  had  been  surprised  and 
Idlled  than  we  are  by  hearing  that  a  band  of  Amakosah  oatUe 
stealers  has  been  out  off ,  or  that  a  bark  ftillofMalay  pirates  has 
been  sunk.  He  took  it  for  granted  that  nothing  had  been  done 
in  Glencoe  beyond  what  was  doing  in  many  other  glens.  There 
had  been  a  night  brawl,  one  of  a  hundred  night  brawls,  between 
the  Hacdonalds  and  the  Campbells;  and  the  Campbells  had 
knocked  the  Macdonalda  on  the  head. 

By  slow  degrees  the  whole  truth  came  out  From  a  letter 
written  at  Edinburgh  about  two  months  after  the  crime  had 
been  committed,  it  appears  that  the  horrible  atoiy  was  already 
current  among  the  Jacobites  of  that  city.  In  the  sumnter 
Aisle's  regiment  waa  quartered  in  the  south  of  En^and,  and 
some  of  the  men  made  strange  confessions,  over  their  ale, 
about  what  they  had  been  forced  to  do  in  the  preceding  winter. 
The  nonjurors  soon  got  hold  of  the  clue,  and  followed  it  re- 
Bolutely:  theirsecretpresses  went  to  work;  and  at  Length,  near 
a  year  after  the  crime  had  been  committed,  it  wbb  published  to 
theworld.*    But  the  world  was  long  incredulous.  Thehabitual 

•  I  b«Ilo*a  Ihit  the  gInnm>tano»  Irtalcb  gtra  (d  ]>eiiiiUu'  ■  chinctBr 
<a  stio^^  to  ttaa  lUuur*  ot  OIbdcdc  ware  Oral  publUbtd  In  piist  bj 
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BMndadty  of  the  Jacobite  libellen  bod  brought  on  them  tm  w^  t 
pnpnate  piuushineiit.  Now,  when,  for  the  fint  lixn,  the;-^ 
told  the  bruth,  the;  were  luppoied  to  be  romanoing.  They 
eompUinedbitlfirly  that  the  tXary,  though  pethctly  authentic, 
was  regarded  by  the  public  as  a  fiictioua  lie.*  80  late  a*  the 
yew  169G,  ^okea,  in  a  tract  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  de- 
fend his  darling  tale  of  the  Theban  legion  agunrt  the  nn- 
•nsweiable  argunieiit  drawn  from  tiie  Bitence  of  historieHB,  re- 
mariLed  that  it  might  well  be  doubted  whether  any  historian 
wonld  make  mention  of  the  masHocre  of  Olenooe.  There  were 
in  En^and,  he  said,  many  thoiuanda  of  well  educated  mcK 
who  bad  never  heard  of  that  massacre ,  or  who  regarded  it  aa  a 
mere  fable.** 

NevNtbelese  the  puniBhment  of  some  of  the  guilty  began 
very  eaiiy.  Hill,  who  indeed  can  hardly  be  called  guilty,  was 
modi  disturbed.  Breadalbane,  hardened  as  he  was,  G^lt  the 
itingi  of  conHcience  or  the  dread  of  retribution.  A  few  daya 
aft^  the  Uscdonalds  had  returned  to  their  old  dwellingplace, 
his  steward  yisited  the  ruins  of  the  house  of  Olencoe,  and 
endeavonredtoperauade  the  sons  of  the  murdered  chief  to  sign 
ft  pqwr  declaring  that  they  held  the  Earl  guiltless  of  the  blood 
which  had  been  shed.  They  wete  ossuied  that,  if  tiiey  would 
do  this,  all  His  Lordship's  great  infiuence  shoidd  be  employed 
to  obtain  for  them  from  the  Crown  a  free  pardon  and  a  remiBsion 
of  all  forfeitures.***  Glenlyon  did  his  best  to  assume  an  air  of 
nnconcem.  He  made  his  appearance  in  the  most  fashionable 
sobehonae  atEdinboi^h,  and  talked  loudly  and  self-compla- 

ChulH  Irtill*  in  the  Appendli  ts  h[i  sDiwer  to  Kins-    Tha  diti  or  Lulls'i 

ued  down  to  wbal  ««  thould  ciUI  the  !tth  of  Haroh  Itat.    Lulls'!  book 
MStaliu  aamo  ninuki  on  a  Mnnoa  by  T111ot»n  ntakh  iru  not  piint«d  ttU 
XtnmlwT  Itn.    Tba  OdUemu  BodlTlnu  tpaeiDy  fOllovad. 
■  GslUnlu  Rodlvlnu. 
•*  HlokH  on  BnroM  snd  TUlotion ,  16Sf . 
»••  Bapoitafiett. 

If  r'.;i;vCo(.-»glc 
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aur.  cently  about  tbe  important  leirice  in  vhicEi  he  bad  been  en- 
'  iMi!  8*8^  among  the  moimtaiiu.  Some  of  his  Boldiers,  hovever, 
wbo  obeen^d  him  closely ,  whispered  tiiat  all  Uiis  biamy  vaa 
put  on.  He  vas  not  the  mtn  that  he  had  been  before  that 
oiglit.  The  form  of  hii  conntenance  was  changed.  In  all 
places,  atallboun,  whether  he  waked  or  slept,  Qlencoewaa 
for  erer  before  lum,* 

But,  whatever  apprehensions  might  disturb  Breadalbane, 
whatever  spectres  might  haunt  Olenlyon,  the  Uaater  of  Stair 
had  neitlier  fear  nor  remorse.  Be  was  mdeed  mortified:  but 
he  was  mortified  only  by  the  blunders  of  Hamilton  and  by  the 
escape  of  so  many  of  die  damnable  breed.  "Do  ligbt,  and 
fesi  nobody;"  such  is  the  language  of  his  letters.  "Can 
there  be  a  more  sacred  duty  than  to  rid  the  countiy  of 
(hiering?  The  only  thing  that  I  regret  b  that  any  got  away."** 
wijHin  On  tiie  flixth  of  Msrdi,  William,  entirely  ignorant,  in  all 
ii»  Ceil-  probability,  of  the  details  of  the  crime  which  has  cast  a  dark 
shade  over  his  glory,  had  set  out  for  the  Continent,  leaving  the 
Queen  hla.vicegereot  in  En^and.*" 

He  would  perhaps  have  postponed  his  departure  if  he  had 

been  aware  that  the  French  Oovemment  had,  during  soma 

time,  been  making  great  preparations  for  a  descent  on  ou 

D«ih  of  island. t     An  event  had  taken  place  which  had  changed  the 

■  GiUlrant  BedlTlTu. 

••  Btportoriras. 

•»  LoDdon  aa»tla,  Mu.  T.  1S>). 
i  BmiMt  (U.  9S.)  laTi  (htt  lb*  Kloi  wu  DOt  it  Ihli  tima  inTocniBa  of 
the  InttntloDi  or  the  Frcneh  OoTiniiaent.  Bslph  coDtriillcli  Bonist  wllb 
gnat  uputl;.  Bot  Ihil  Bnniit  «u  In  the  Ti(hl  la  piond  barond  dlapnta 
tijWllIiiDI*!  coireipoDdeiiBe  with  BtlniCaa.  So  lata  m  ?|'— j*'  WllliuD 
vTOta  thut  "Ja  na  inl*  Tou  dUaloiiilorqae}*  aammansak  apprehmdar 
■ma  daaaanla  «  Anglaurr*.  qnolqa*  Ja  n'uro  pn  la  croira  d'lbordi  mala 
laa  aiii  aonl  al  Dinttiplltt  d<  tau  Ui  etlit ,  at  scaonipain^i  da  Uat  da  par- 
tlsoIailUi,  qnll  n'aat  plm  gain  poialMa  d*«a  doular."  I  quota  tram  Ilia 
rnaeb  traniliUon  anoDs  the  KioUotaih  HSS. 
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policy  of  the  Court  of  VeraailleH.  LouTois  wm  no  more.  He  crap. 
Ikad  been  at  the  head  of  the  militaiy  admmiHtratJon  of  hii  ||],J^— 
eotmtiy  duimg  a  quarter  of  a  century;  he  had  borne  a  chief 
part  in  the  direction  of  two  ware  vhich  had  enlarged  the  Frenoh 
tcmtoiy,  and  h^d  filled  th«  world  with  the  renown  of  the 
French  amu ;  and  he  had  lived  to  see  the  beginning  of  a  third 
war  which  tasked  his  great  powers  to  the  utmost  Between 
him  and  the  celebrated  captains  who  oanied  hia  plani  mto 
execnUon  there  was  little  harmony.  His  imperious  temper  and 
his  confidence  in  himself  impelled  him  to  interfere  too  much 
with  the  conduct  of  troops  in  the  field,  even  when  those  troops 
were  commanded  by  Cond^,  by  Turenne  or  by  Luxemburg. 
But  he  was  the  greatest  Adjutant  General,  the  greatest  Quarter- 
maoter  Oenerai,  the  greatest  Commissary  Qeneral,  that 
Europe  had  seen.  He  may  indeed  be  said  to  have  made  a  re- 
volution in  the  art  of  disciplining,  distributing,  equipping  and 
proTisioning armies.  InRpite,  however,  ofhisabiUtieaandof 
his  services,  he  bad  become  odious  to  Lewis  and  to  her  who 
governed  Lewis.  On  the  last  occasion  on  which  the  King  and 
the  minister  transacted  business  together,  the  ill  humour  on 
both  sides  broke  violently  forth.  The  aerrant,  in  his  vexation, 
dashed  his  portfolio  on  the  ground.  The  master,  forgetting, 
what  he  seldom  forgot,  that  a  King  should  be  a  gentleman, 
lifted  hia  cane.  Fortunately  his  wife  was  present  She,  with 
her  usual  prudence,  caught  bis  aim.  She  then  got  Louvois 
out  of  the  room,  and  exhorted  him  to  come  back  the  nest  day 
as  if  nothing  had  happened.  The  next  day  he  came;  but  with 
death  in  his  face.  The  King,  though  iiiU  of  resentment,  was 
touched  with  pity,  and  advised  Louvois  to  go  home  and 
take  care  of  himself.  That  evening  the  great  minister 
died.- 

■  Bnmft,  U.  tl.  KBi  Onilow'i  BOts;  Ximdiia  d«  Sitnt  ElmoD;  U<- 
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LoUTois  had  coustaatly  opposed  all  plans  fortheinT 
—England.  IQb  death  was  tiierefore  regarded  at  Saint  Qermaini 
aa  a  fortunate  event*  It  was  however  Decesaaiy  to  look  sad, 
and  to  send  a  gentlemaa  to  Versailles  with  some  words  of  con- 
dolence. The  messenger  found  the  gorgeous  drele  of  courtiers 
assembled  round  their  master  on  the  terrace  above  the  orangery. 
"Sir,"  acdd  Lewis,  in  a  tone  so  easy  andcbeeiftil  that  it  filled 
all  the  bystanders  with  amazement,  "present  my  compliments 
and  thanks  to  the  King  and  Queen  of  England,  and  tell  them 
that  neither  my  affairs  nor  theirs  will  go  on  the  worse  for  what 
has  happened."  These  words  were  doubtless  meant  to  intimate 
that  the  influence  of  Louvois  had  not  been  exerted  in  favour  of 
the  House  of  Stuart**  One  compliment,  however,  a  compli- 
ment which  cost  France  dear ,  Lewis  thought  it  right  to  pay  to 
the  memory  of  his  ablest  servant.  The  Marquess  of  Barbe- 
sieux,  sonofLouvois,  was  placed,  in  his  twenty-fiflh  year,  at 
the  head  of  the  war  department  The  young  man  was  by  no 
means  deficient  in  abilities ,  and  had  been,  during  some  years, 
employed  in  business  of  grave  importance.  But  hia  paasions 
were  strong;  his  judgment  was  notripe;  and  his  sudden  eleva- 
tion  turned  his  head.  His  manners  gave  general  disgust  Old 
ofScen  complained  that  he  kept  them  long  in  his  antechamber 
while  he  was  amuung  himself  with  his  spaniels  and  his  flatterers. 
Those  who  were  admitted  to  his  presence  went  away  disgusted 
by  his  rudeness  and  arrogance.  As  was  natural  at  his  age,  he 
valued  power  chiefly  as  the  means  of  procuring  pleasure.  Afil- 
lions  of  crowns  were  expended  on  the  luiurious  villa  where  he 
loved  to  forget  the  cares  of  ofSce  in  gay  conversatiott ,  delicate 
cookery  and  foaming  champagne.  He  often  pleaded  an  attack 
of  fever  as  an  excuse  for  not  making  his  appearance  at  the 
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proper  hour  b  the  royal  cloMt,  vhsn  in  tiutb  he  h&d  been   chip. 
pbTing:  truant  among  hi*  boon  compaiUona  and  mirtrafie*.  -^^''  ■ 
"The  French  King,"  lud  ^ViUiun,  "hoi  an  odd  taste.    He 
Aoom  an  old  woman  for  hiji  mi«tresa,  and  a  ymrog  man  for 


llieie  can  be  little  doubt  that  Louvoia,  by  pnnnfaig  that 
cenrH  irtiioh  had  made  him  odiona  to  the  inmates  of  S^nt  Oer- 
mains,  hitd  deserred  well  of  his  coimtry.  He  vae  not  mad- 
dened by  Jacobite  enthniiaim.  Be  wall  knew  tliat  exiles  are 
the  worst  of  all  adTiseri.  He  had  exoellent  information;  he 
had  exoellent  judgment:  be  calculated  the  obanoes;  and  he 
nw  ftst  a  descent  was  likely  to  fiul,  and  to  fttil  disaatronaly 
sad  disgraoefliDy.  Jamea  might  well  be  impatient  to  try  the 
e^riment,  though  the  odds  should  be  ten  to  one  aguDsthim. 
Hem^tgmn;  and  be  ootdd  not  lose.  His  folly  and  obstinacy 
had  left  him  nothing  to  rislc  Ssfood,  hisdrink,  hislodf^g, 
his  clothes,  he  owed  to  charity.  Nothing  could  be  more, 
natural  flrnn  that,  for  the  TCiy  gmallett  ohsnoe  of  reoovering 
the  three  kingdoms  which  he  bad  thrown  away,  he  shoold  be 
villing  to  stake  what  was  not  liis  own ,  the  honour  (rf  the  French 
Sims,  tbe  grandooi  and  the  safety  of  the  French  monarchy. 
ToaT^ench  statesman  Buchawagermight  well  appear  in  adif- 
fenntUgbt  But  Louvois  was  gone.  His  master  yielded  to  the 
itsportunity  of  fames,  and  determined  to  send  an  expedition 
against  £n^aitd.** 

The  scheme  was,  in  some  respects,  well  concerted.    Itwatrki 
refolded  that  a  camp  slumld  be  formed  on  tbe  coast  of  Not-  l^i. 
■andy,  and  that  in  this  camp  all  tbe  Irish  regiments  which  j^^'„'|^ 
were  in  the  French  service  should  be  assembled  under  th^j^*"''^ 

•  IHnoIni  da  Bilnt  Blmoni  Bornst,  li.  »i.;  OnudUn  No,  4S.  8e*.,iiui 
tta  uMnnt  IMtar  oT  ttwU  la  tba  Arehbitliap  or  Khdnu,  which  U  quoted  Eivuad* 
kr  ToIUIra  In  tba  81iel*  da  Lonli  XtV. 

**  In  tta  Kmlnia  piptTf  pttatad  b;  lUcphanon  sra  two  mamorlali  firom 
'■!■•  ■r|ln(I.«wla  to  iBTMlaEncIaBd.  BatkwanWTittan  In  Jaoaujmii 
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^u.  MuntiijniieiiSBnfidd.    WitJi  th^n  were  tobejoibedabmdtai^ 
inv    UuMuaad  French  troops.     The  whole  anny  wu  ta  bo  tmO' 
BtoDded  by-MuahBl  BeUefbnds. 

A  uoble  fleet  of  about  eighty  ihips  of  tbe  line  wu  to  oamvj- 
this  force  to  the  shores  of  England.  In  the  dockyuds  boUi  Ot 
Bntauif  uid  of  PioveiLce  immciUB  preparations  were  nwde. 
Foui  and  tortj  men  of  wai,  Bome.  of  which  were  among  tba 
busi  tliat  had  ever  been  huilt,  vere  uaembled  in  &e  harboiut 
of  Bmt  imdeT  TotnViUe.  Itie  Count  of  Estrees,  v^  thirty 
five  jnoM,  was  lo  buI  from  TOoloo.  UKhaot  wbs  'fiied  for  Ijie 
pkca  of  leitdesvoiu-  /Eha  tbtj  d^  waa  named.  In  order  tlwt 
there  nught  be  no  want  either  ol  teamen  or  of  vessela  fqr  t^e  in- 
tended expedition,  all maiitinie trade,  all priTsteeriag  wds,fQi 
a  time,  Interdicted  b;  a  royal  mandate.*  Three  hundred  Inuu- 
portfl  were  collected  near  the  spot  where  the  tzoopa  were  to  em* 
bark.  It  wu  hoped  that  sU  would  be  ready  early  in  the 
luring,  before  the  English  ehipa  were  htdf  rigge^  or  half 
manned,  and  before  a  aingla  Dutch  man  of  war.  was  in  tha 
ChanneL" 
lamn  James  had  indeed  persuaded  himself  that,  even  if  the  Ei^ 

iKiiVb"  lisb  fieet  ehould  fall  in  with  him,  it  would  not  oppose  him. 
a,°f,"i?  He  imagined  that  he  wae  personally  a  favourite  with  tile 
wkll?  uarinenofaUiankB.  Hia  amiaaariea  had  been  busy  among  ths 
naval  ofBoen,  and  had  found  some  who  remembered  him  wi^ 
kindness,  and  others  who  were  out  of  humour  with  the  men 
now  in  power.  Ail  the  wild  talk  of  a  ckss  of  peo^e  uobdis- 
tinguished  by  tadtumity  or  discretion  waa  reported  to  him  with 
ezaggera&in,  tiU  he  was  deluded  into  a  belief  tliat  he  had  morq 
frienda  than  enemiea  on  board  of  the  Tesaela  which  guarded  our 
coasts.  Yet  he  should  have  known  that  a  rough  sailor,  jrho 
thought  himself  ill  used  by  the  Admiralty,  might,  after  the 
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tUrd  liottle,  irhen  drami  on  by  Artful  companions,  exprOBsJiii  r 
Kfiret  for  the  good  old  times,  cune  the  ner  goTemment,  and  — 
onrse  himself  for  being  snch  a  fool  m  to  fight  for  that  gorem- 
ment,  and  jet  might  be  by  do  means  prepared  to  go  over  to  the 
Kench  on  the  day  of  battle.  Of  the  malecontent  oiEcers,  who, 
ss  James  beliered,  were  impatient  to  desert,  the  great  nuyority 
had  probably  giien  no  pledge  of  tjieir  attachment  to  liim  »cept 
an  idle  word  bicoongbed  out  when  they  were  drunk,  and  for- 
gotten iriien  they  were  sober.  One  of  those  from  whom  he 
(cgMcted  support.  Rear  Admiral  Carter,  bad  indeed  heard  and 
perfeotly  understood  what  the  Jacobite  agents  bad  to  say,  had 
given  ttiem  fair  words,  aod  had  reported  the  whole  to  the  Queen 

Sat  the  chief  dependence  of  James  was  on  BusselL  That  c 
false,  arrogant  and  wayward  politician  was  to  commBiid  the  „ 
Channel  Reet  He  had  never  ceased  to  aseure  the  Jacobite 
emisiwiies  that  he  was  bent  on  effecting  a  Restoration,  Those 
wntflSBiifB  fully  reckoned,  if  not  on  his  entire  cooperation,  yet 
■tleaat  on  his  connivance;  and  there  could  he  no  doubt  that, 
with  his  connivance,  a  French  fleet  might  easily  convey  an 
■rmy  to  our  shores.  James  flattered  himself  that,  as  soon  as 
he  bad  landed,  he  should  be  master  of  the  island.  But  in 
truth,  when  tlte  voyi^  had  ended,  the  difficulties  of  his  en- 
terprise would  have  been  only  beginning.  Two  years  before  he 
bad  received  a  lesson  by  which  he  should  have  pioflted.  He 
had  then  deceived  himself  and  others  into  the  belief  that  the 
Rrgliffh  were  regretting  him,  were  pining  for  him,  were  eager 
to  rise  in  arms  by  tens  of  thousands  to  welcome  him.  William 
woe  then,  as  now,  at  a  distance.  Then,  as  now,  the  adminis- 
tration was  entrusted  to  a  woman.  Then,  as  now,  there  were 
bw  r^ular  troops  in  England.  Torrington  had  then  done  as 
Wich  to  iiyure  the  government  which  he  served  as  Russell  oould 

■  HlaloirofttiSliitaConpiiuy,  ISM. 
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1.  now  So.  The  French  Seet  hod  then,  after  riding,  during 
—  sereral  weeks,  ^ctorioua  and  dominant  in  the  Channel,  landed 
some  troops  on  the  southern  coast.  The  immediate  effect  had 
been  that  whole  countdes,  without  distinddon  of  Torjr  or  Whig, 
ChuTcbman  or  Dissenter,  had  risen  up,  as  one  man,  to  tepel 
the  foreigners,  and  that  the  Jacobite  party,  which  had,  a  few 
days  before,  seemed  to  be  half  the  nation,  had  crouched  down 
in  silent  terror,  andhadmadeitself  so  small  thatitbad,  during 
some  time,  been  invisible.  What  reason  was  there  for  believing 
that  the  multitude  who  had,  in  1690,  at  the  first  lighting  of  the 
beacons,  snatched  up  firelacka,  pikes,  scythes,  to  defend  their 
Dative  soil  against  the  French,  would  now  welcome  thePVench 
OS  allies?  And  of  the  army  by  which  James  was  now  to  be 
accompanied  the  French  formed  the  least  odious  part  More 
than  half  of  that  army  was  to  conaiat  of  Irish  Papists;  and  the 
feeling,  compoundedof  hatred  and  scorn,  with  which  the  Irish 
Papists  had  long  been  regarded  by  the  English  Protestants, 
had  by  recent  events  been  stimulated  to  a  vehemence  before 
unknown.  The  hereditary  slaves,  it  was  said,  hadbeenfora 
moment  &ee;  and  that  moment  had  sufficed  to  prove  that  tiiey 
knew  neither  how  to  use  nor  how  to  defend  their  freedom. 
During  their  short  ascendency  they  had  done  nothing  but  slay, 
and  bum,  and  pillage,  and  demolish,  and  attaint,  and  con- 
fiscate. In  three  years  they  bad  committed  such  waste  on  their 
native  land  as  thirty  years  of  English  intelligence  and  industry 
would  scarcely  repair.  They  would  have  maintained  their  m- 
dependence  against  the  world,  if  they  had  been  as  ready  to 
flght  as  they  were  to  steal.  But  they  had  retreated  ignominl- 
oualy  from  the  walls  of  Londonderry.  They  had  fled  like  deer 
before  the  yeomanry  of  EnniskiUen.  The  Prince  whom  they 
now  presumed  to  think  that  they  could  place,  hyforceofarma, 
on  the  English  throne,  had  himself,  on  the  morning  after  the 
rout  of  the  Boyne,  reproached  them  irith  tii^  cowardice,  asd 
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told  them  thai  he  would  never  agun  tniat  to  their  aoldienhip.  c 
On  thU  Bubject  Englishmen  were  of  one  mind.  Toriee,  Non-  —^ 
jm:on,  even  Boman  Catholics,  were  as  loud  ai  Whigs  in 
reviling  the  ill  &ted  race.  It  is,  therefore,  not  difficult  to 
guess  what  effect  would  have  been  produced  by  the  appearance 
on  OUT  soil  of  enemiei  whom,  on  their  own  soil,  we  had  van- 
qoished  and  trampled  down. 

James,  however,  inspite.oftbe  recent  and  aevere  teaching 
of  experience,  beUered  whatever  his  correspondents  in  Eng- 
land told  him;  and  they  told  him  that  the  whole  naUoa  was 
impatientljr  expecting  him ,  that  both  the  West  and  the  North 
were  ready  to  rise,  tiiat  he  would  proceed  from  the  place  of 
landing  to  Whitehall  with  as  little  opposition  oi  when,  in  old 
times,  he  returned  &om  a  progresa.  Ferguson  distJnguiabed 
hinuelf  by  the  confidence  mth  wliich  he  predicted  a  com^te 
and  bloodless  victory.  He  and  his  printer,  he  was  absurd 
enough  to  write,  would  be  the  two  first  men  in  the  realm  to 
take  horae  for  His  Majesty.  Many  otliar  Bgeots  were  busy  up 
and  down  the  country,  during  the  winter  and  the  early  part  of 
the  ^ning.  It  does  not  appear  tliat  they  had  much  success  in 
the  counties  south  of  Trent.  But  in  the  north,  particularly  in 
Lancashire,  where  the  Roman  Catliolics  were  more  numerous 
and  more  powerful  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  kingdom,  and 
where  there  seems  to  have  been,  even  among  the  Protestant 
gentry,  more  than  the  ordinary  proportion  of  bigoted  Jacobites, 
some  preparations  for  on  insurrection  were  made.  Arms  were 
privately  bought]  officers  were  appointed;  yeomen,  Knall 
farmers,  grooms,  hmitamen,  were  induced  to  enlisL  Those 
who  gave  in  their  names  were  distributed  into  eight  regiments 
of  cavalry  and  dragoons,  and  were  directed  to  hold  themselves 
k  readiness  to  mount  at  the  first  signaL* 

iDclili  fUmlilKS  bj  FcrgasoD  to 
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CBAF.        One  of  the  circumstaDcea  vliicb  filled  James ,  at  thii  fiiM, 

-  ^^'-wilh  vain  hope*,  was  that  his  wife  was  pregnsjit  and  nest  hei 

A  diaib-  delivery.     He  flattered  himself  that  m^ica  itself  would  bo 

u'j*Di«.<Hhamed  to  repeat  anj  tonfer  the  atory  of  the  WHCDung  pan, 

and  titot  mnltitudea  whom  that  atory  had  deceived  would  in- 

atantlj  retom  to  tiiett  allegiance.    He  took,  on  this  oceauon, 

b11  those  pTecauUons  which,  four  years  before,  he  had  fixdishly 

and  perversely  forborne  to  take.    He  contrived  to  transmit  to 

£nglcrad  letters  summoning  many  Protestant  women  of  quality 

to  assist  at  tbe  expected  bbrtii;  and  he  promised.  In  the  name 

of  bta  dear  brother  the  Most  Christian  King,  that  tiiey  should 

be  &ee  to  come  and  go  in  safety.    Had  some  of  these  witnessM 

been  invited  to  Saint  James's  on  the  morning  of  the  tenth  <^ 

Jnne  1688,  the  House  of  Stuart  might,  perhaps,  now  be 

reigning  in  onr  islwid.    But  it  is  easier  to  keep  a  crown  than  to 

r^:ain  iHie.    It  might  be  true  that  a  calumnious  &ble  had  dona 

much  to  bring  about  tbe  Bevolution.     But  it  by  no  meana 

followed  tiiat  the  most  complete  refutation  of  that  &ble  would 

bring  about  a  Restoration.    Not  a  single  lady  crossed  tbe  sea 

in  obedience  to  James's  call.    His  Queen  was  safely  delivered 

of  a  daughter;  but  this  event  produced  no  perceptible  effect  on 

the  state  of  public  feeling  in  England.* 

pr«pin-       Meanwhile  the  preparationB  for  his  expedition  were  g<nng 

madt  la   oD  fast.    He  was  on  the  point  of  setting  out  for  the  place  of 

u  'epei   embukalion  before  the  Eogliih  government  was  at  all  aware  of 

isTBioa.  ^^  danger  which  was  impending.    It  had  been  long  known 

indeed  that  many  tltensands  of  Iiieb  were  assemUed  in 

Normandy;    but    it   was    supposed    t^t  they    had  been 

assembled  merely  that  tiiey  might  be  mastered  and  drilled 

before  they  were  sent  to  Flanden,   Piedmont,  and  Cat»> 

Ionia.**     Now,  however,  intelligence,   arriving  from  mai^ 

■LKaofJunei,  II.  tT«. 
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^oaitsn,  Ifift  no  dcMri>t  tiiat  an  Inradon  vonld  Ve  abuoat  In^  cbip. 
Mediately  attempted.  Vlgcmm  preparations  for  defence  vere  -^^'- 
made.  The  equipping  and  muining  of  the  ships  wu  urged 
innrord  with  vigour.  Tke  regular  troops  were  draim  together 
litfwcen  London  aod  the  eea.  A  great  camp  was  forrced  on  the 
iawn  vUch  OTerlooks  Portamouth.  The  militia  all  over  the 
kngdom  ^as  called  ouL  Two  Westminster  regiments  and  rix  ■ 
Gtyie^ments,  makiognpaforceof  thirteen  thousand  fighting 
men,  were  arrayed  in  Hyde  PArk,  and  passed  in  reyiew  before 
Ibe  Queen.  The  trsinbands  of  Kent>  SuMez,  and  Surrey 
-mutibsd  down  to  the  coast.  Watehmen  were  poited  by  the 
beacons.  Some  nonjivors  were  imprisoned,  some  disarmed, 
eome  held  to  ba^  Hie  house  of  the  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  a 
Bated  Jaoobite,  was  seaiched.  He  had  had  time  to  bum  hia 
pvpons  trad  to  hide  lus  a^s;  bnt  Ids  stables  presented  amost 
susfadom  appearance.  HorMs  enoagh  le  mount  a  whole  troop 
of  caTt^  were  at  the  m«iger«;  and  this  e^denoe,  though  not 
legally  RofScnent  to  snppoit  a  charge  of  treason,  was  thought 
•afBoient,  atBnohaGenjuncture,  to  justiiy  the  Priry  Council  in 
Muding  him  to  the  Tower.* 

Ueanwhile  Jamu  had  gone  down  to  his  army,  which  wiisj>™« 
Biiatapei  lound  the  basin  of  La  Hogue,  on  the  northern  coast  rii»D  u 
of  tiw  peninsnla  known  by  the  name  of  the  Ootentin.    Before  ."l  ™' 
he  quitted  Saint  Germauis,  be  held  a  Chapter  of  the  Garter  tot  °°'°'' 
thefnnpoMof  admitting  his  son  into  the  order.  Two  noblemen 
wetahononnd  with  the  same  cBsttnotion,  Powia,  who,  among 
ids  bntbcK  Mutes,  was  now  csl)ed  a  Duke,  and  Melfort,  iriio 
-had  rebnued  from  Rome,    and  was  again  James's  Prime 
IGiiister.**    £ven  at  tiiie  moment,  when  it  was  of  the  greatest 
e  to  eondliate  the  members  of  the  Charch  of  Enp- 

innll'i  Diu7  for  April  ■nd  Mar  li*Sl  Lsndon  fluatM, 
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cnAP.  Undi  none  but  membui  of  th«  Cburdi  of  Home  were  thoo^ 
-^^^.worUiy  of  any  ma^  of  royal  &Tonr.  Fa«u  indeed  waa  an 
eminent  membei  of  the  English  uiataciaey;  and  buooanttynen 
diiUked  him  as  tittle  as  they  dialiked  any  conqdcaom  PapiiL 
But  Uelfort  wa«  not  eren  an  Engliebman:  be  had  new  bald 
office  in  BngUnd:  he  had  nerer  lato  in  the  EngluhParliaaieiM; 
and  he  had  therefore  no  pretenriona  to  a  dignity  peonliaiiy 
£ngliab.  He  vai  moieorec  bated  by  all  the  contending  bo- 
tione  of  all  the  three  kingdoms.  Royal  lettcn  eoimt«nigned 
by  him  bad  been  sent  both  to  the  Convention  at  Westminster 
and  to  tbe  Conventioa  at  Edinburgh;  and,  both  at  Weai- 
minster  and  at  Edinburgh,  the  sight  of  Ids  odious  name  and 
handwriting  had  made  the  most  sealons  fii«nds  of  hereditary 
light  hang  domt  their  heads  in  shame.  It  seems  atiange  that 
even  James  should  have  choaen,  at  such  a  oonjonctiire,  to 
proclaim  to  the  world  that  the  men  whom  his  people  most  ab- 
horred were  the  men  whom  he  most  delighted  to  honour. 
hutt'i  Still  more  injurious  to  hii  inteiesta  was  the  Declaration  in 
uos.  '  which  he  announced  his  intentions  to  his  sobjects.  Of  all  the 
State  papers  which  were  put  forth  even  by  him  it  was  the  most 
elaborately  and  ostentatiomly  injudidous.  When  it  had  dis- 
gusted and  ezMpentted  all  goodEn^ishmen  of  all  parties,  the 
Fiq^ats  at  Saint  Gennaimi  pretended  that  it  had  been  drawn  vp 
by  a  stanch  Attestant,  Edward  Hrabert,  w^o  bad  been  Chief 
Justice  of  the  CommonPleas  before  the  Be*olntion,  and  who 
now  bore  the  enqtty  title  ofCbancellor.*  But  it  ia  certain  that 
Herbert  was  never  oonsnUed  about  any  matter  of  impoitaitce, 
and  that  the  Declaration  was  the  woA  of  Uelibrt  and  of  Helfort 
alone.**  In  tmth,  those  qualities  of  head  and  heart  which  bad 
made  Helfort  the  faTOurite  of  his  master  shone  forth  in  eve^ 

■  Ll(«  of  Jmbm,  u.  «a. 
*•  Jmom  told  EtHildaa  Uut  On  Daalaratlon  «u  wrIUtn  br  Hilbtt. 
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Not  ft  word  irsa  to  be  found  indioi^iig  tlurt  thna  c 
fun  of  bBniahineiit  had  nude  tbeSingiriser,  tluttheludra — ' 
pented  of  a  eingle  error,  tbat  he  took  to  hinuelf  eren  the 
noalleM  port  of  the  blame  of  that  lerolution  which  had  de- 
thninedbim,  or  th&t  he  purposed  to  follow  a  oonrse  in  any  re- 
■peet  differing  finnu  tliat  which  bad  already  been  fittal  to  him. 
All  the  chargea  which  had  been  brought  againat  him  be  pro- 
nounced to  be  utterly  unfounded.  'Wi^ed  men  had  put  fortli 
calumnies.  Weak  men  bad  beliered  thoae  calumnie*.  He  atone 
kid  been  fiuiltleis.  He  held  out  no  hope  that  he  would  consetit 
to  any  restriction  of  that  Tott  diBpensing  power  to  which  he  had 
foimerly  iud  claim,  that  be  would  not  again,  in  defiance  of  the 
plainest  attttutes,  fill  the  Fiiry  Council,  the  bench  of  justice, 
the  public  offices,  the  army,  the  navy,  witb  Fapisti,  Uiat  he 
would  not  reestablish  the  High  Commisuon ,  that  he  would  not 
^point  a  new  set  of  regulators  to  remodel  all  the  constituent 
bodies  of  the  kingdom.  He  did  indeed  oondeacend  to  say  that 
he  would  maintain  the  legal  rights  of  the  Church  of  England : 
but  be  had  said  this  before;  and  all  men  knew  what  those  words 
meant  in  his  month.  Instead  of  assuring  his  people  of  his  for- 
prenesa,  be  menaced  tbem  with  a  proscription  more  terrible 
than  any  which  our  island  had  ererseen.  Hepubliahedalist 
of  persons  who  had  no  mercy  to  expect  Among  these  were 
Onnond,  Caenoarthen,  Nottingham,  Tillotson  end  Bumet 
Afiertbeiollof  those  who  were  doomed  to  death  fay  name, cams 
aseries  of  categories.  Firststoodall  the  crowd  of  rustics  who 
had  been  lude  to  HisMajesty  when  he  was  stopped  at  Sheemeis 
inhiiflight.  These  poor  ignorant  wretches,  some  hundreds  in 
namber,  were  reserved  for  another  bloody  circuiL  Then  came 
all  peraons  who  bad  in  any  manner  borne  ft  part  in  the  pimiah- 
mcDt  of  any  Jacobite  conspirator;  judges,  coonsel,  witnesses, 
grandjurymen,  petty  jurymen,  sherifbandnndersberif^,  oon- 
stables  and  turnkeys,  in  short,  all  the  ministers  of  jnstioe  from 
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'.  Holt  down  to  Ketoh.  Then  Tengeence  waa  denounced  ag^iuA 
—  eH  spies  and  all  informen  vlio  had  divulged  to  the  uBurpeti  thg 
designs  of  the  Court  of  Saint  OeTmoine.  All  justices -of  flie  peace 
vho  should  not  declare  for  their  righiM  Soverei^  the  moment 
that  they  heard  of  his  lending,  all  gaolers  who  ^ould  not  ia- 
stantly  set  political  prisoners  at  liberty,  were  to  bo  left  totha 
extreme  rigour  of  the  law.  No  excepttou  was  made  in  favooi  of 
a  justice  or  of  a  gaoler  who  might  be  within  •  hundred  jaids  ot 
one  of  William's  le^ments,  and  a  hundred  miles  from  the 
nearest  place  where  there  was  a  single  Jacobite  in  arms. 

It  might  have  been  expected  that  James ,  after  thus  denoun- 
cing Tengeance  against  large  classes  of  hissubjecte,  would  at 
least  have  offered  ageneralamnesty  to  thereat.  But  of  general 
amnesty  he  said  not  a  word.  He  did  indeed  promise  that  any 
offender  who  was  not  in  any  of  the  categories  of  proscdption, 
and  who  should  by  any  eminent  service  merit  indtdge  nee,  shoultl 
receive  a  special  pardon.  But,  with  this  exception,  all  the 
ofTenders,  hmidreds  of  thousands  in  number,  were  merely  in- 
formed that  their  fate  should  be  decided  in  Parliament. 

The  agents  of  James  speedUy  dispersed  his  Declaration  irver 
i'l  every  part  of  the  kingdom ,  and  by  doing  so  rendered  a  great 
'"  service  to  'fl^liam.  The  general  cry  was  that  the  banished  op- 
pressor had  at  least  given  EngUshmen  ftur  warning,  and  that, 
if,  after  such  a  warning,  they  welcomed  him  home,  they  would 
have  no  pretence  for  complaining,  though  every  county  town 
should  be  polluted  by  an  assise  resembling  that  which  Jeffieya 
had  held  at  Tannton.  That  some  hundreds  of  people,  — Hie 
Jacobites  put  the  number  so  low  as  five  hundred, ^were  to  be 
hanged  without  mercy  was  certain;  and  nobody  who  had  Con- 
curred in  the  Bcvohttion,  nobody  who  had  fought  for  the  new 
government  by  sea  or  land,  no  soldier  who  had  bome  « ipeart  in 
the  conquest  ofbeland,  no  Devonshire  ploughman  or  Ctwniab 
miner  vrho  had  taken  arms  to  defend  hia  wife  and  cUldrea 


npiast  Tonrville,  oonld  be  cert^n  that  he  should  not  be  hanged:  ( 
Howabjecttoo,  liowBpiteM,  muat  be  the  nature  of  a  man  vbo, — 
CBg^ed  in  th6  most  momentous  of  all  undertaking!,  and 
uising  to  tiie  noblest  of  all  pmea ,  could  not  re&oin  iiom  pto* 
clummg  that  he  thirated  for  the  blood  of  a  ronltitnde  of  poor 
fi^ermen,  because,  more  than  three  yean  before,  they  had 
pulled  bim  about  and  called  him  Hatchetface.  If,  at  the  tst; 
moment  when  he  had  the  Btrongent  motires  for  trying  to  con- 
ciliate his  people  by  the  show  of  clemency,  he  could  not  bring 
bimself  to  hold  towards  them  any  language  but  that  of  an  im- 
pltcable  enemy,  what  was  to  be  expected  from  him  when  he 
diDuld  he  again  their  master?  80  savage  was  his  nature  that, 
in  a  ritnation  in  which  all  other  tyrants  have  resorted  to  blan- 
dishments and  fair  promises,  he  could  utter  nothing  but  re- 
proaches and  threats.  The  only  words  in  his  Declaration  which 
had  any  show  of  gracioosness  were  those  in  which  he  promised 
to  tend  away  the  fiaeign  troops  ai  soon  as  his  authority  was  re- 
eitablisbed;  and  many  said  that  those  words,  when  examined, 
would  be  found  fbll  of  sinister  meaning.  He  held  out  no  hope 
tbat  he  would  send  away  Popish  troops  who  were  his  own  snb- 
j«cts.  'm»  intestiona  were  manifest.  The  French  might  go; 
btitthe  Irish  would  remtdn.  The  people  ofEnglandwere  tobe 
kept  down  by  these  thrice  subjugated  baibarians.  No  doubt  a 
fiapparee  who  had  run  away  at  Newton  Butler  and  the  Boyne 
nught  find  courage  enough  to  guard  the  scaffolds  on  which  his 
wnqaeroiawere  to  die,  andtolay  waste  our  country  as  lie  had 
laid  waste  his  own. 

The  Queen  and  her  ministers,  instead  of  attemp^g 
to  mppress  James's  manifesto,  very  wisely  reprinted 
iti  and  sent  it  forth  licensed  by  tiie  Secretary  of  State,  and 
faitenpersed  with  remarks  by  a  shrewd  and  severe  com- 
mentator. It  was  refuted  in  many  keen  pamphlet*:  it  was 
tamed  into  doggrel  rhymes;   and  it  Tras  left  undefended 
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CHAP,  even  by  the  boldest  and  tnoat  acrimonloiu  libellers  among  the 
—^—  nonj  urors.* 

Indeed,  some  of  the  nonjuron  were  bo  much  alarmed  by 
obseirlng  the  effect  which  this  manifesto  produced,  that  they 
affected  to  treat  it  as  spurious ,  and  published  as  their  master's 
genoine  Declaration  a  paper  full  of  gracious  professions  and 
promises.  They  made  him  offer  a  free  pardon  to  all  his  people 
with  the  exception  of  four  great  criminals.  They  made  him 
hold  out  hopes  of  great  lemissioiu  of  taxation.  They  made  him 
pledge  his  word  that  he  would  entrust  the  whole  ecclesiastical 
administration  to  the  nonjuring  bishops.  But  this  forgery 
imposed  on  nobody,  and  was  hnportaot  only  as  showing  that 
even  the  Jacobites  were  ashamed  of  the  prince  whom  they  were 
labouring  to  testoie.** 

NomanieadtheDeclaiation  with  more  sm:prise  and  ongei 
IhmBiuselL  Badaahewas,  he  was  much  under  the  mfluence 
of  two  feelings,  which,  though  they  cannot  be  called  virtuous, 
have  some  at&uity  to  virtue,  and  are  respectable  when  com- 
pared with  mere  selfish  cupidity.  Piofessional  spuit  and  part^^ 
spirit  were  strong  in  him.    He  might  be  false  to  his  country, 

•  A  LaUer  [o  ■  Frluid  conotniliil  *  Fmoh  loTUlon  to  [Mtoia  tha  Ut« 

be  lUBsaiifDl  In  It,  ItM;  A  ibudiiiI  Letter  to  ■  Friend  soncamina:  ■  Frenob 
iDTBiian,  Id  whlcb  Iba  DaalHUtlon  Utaly  dltpBned  under  Iht  TitJa  of  Hli 
Uajeilj'a  mmt  sraclou  DaBUcatloa  to  iU  tali  lafina:  SubJeeU.  ODmmuidliig 
tliclr  Aiilitimee  Isaliul  tba  P.  of  O.  ud  btl  Adbetanti,  U  entlrair  vid 
euatlj  pabllabad  nosordlns  to  tha  dliparaad  Coplei,  with  loms  ahoit 
ObaemtloDI  gpoa  It.  lS91i  Tba  Pietenoea  of  tha  Fiaaob  laTUIOD 
((•mlnad,  ICK;  BeSaoUoiu  on  (ha  lute  King  Jamai'i  Daolarstlon,  ISSl, 


"Tha  two  Latuii  wen 

Sbarldu  a^ri  "Tbe  Klng'B  Daelaritlan 


belieTi 


ih  nlillkad  b^  uur,  ilmoat  all.  of  (ha  ElD|^*  Mands,  M  It  «*a  b* 
»  HubIuu  Lottrell'i  DIu; ,  April  ISn, 
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butnotto  Ms  ttag;  and,  eren  in  becoming  a  Jacobite,  he  bad  a 
not  ceaied  to  be  a  WMg.  In  tratb,  be  vaa  a  Jacobite  cnly-^ 
became  he  was  the  most  intolerant  and  BcrimoniouB  of  'Whigs. 
He  thought  himself  and  his  bction  tmgratcfiiUy  neglected  bjr 
WMtM ,  and  was  for  a  time  too  much  blinded  by  reeentment  to 
peneiTe  that  it  vould  be  mere  madness  In  the  old  Roundheads, 
ibe  old  Exclusionists,  to  punish  William  by  TecatUng  James. 
Ihe  near  prospect  of  an  invasion ,  and  the  Dedatatlon  in  which 
Eiglisbmen  were  plainly  told  what  they  had  to  expect  if  that 
bruion  should  be  luccesslUl,  produced,  It  abould  seem,  a 
ndden  and  entire  change  in  Russell's  feelings ;  and  that  change 
he  distinctly  avowed.  "I  wish,"  he  sud  to  Lloyd,  "to  serve 
King  James.  The  thing  might  be  done ,  if  it  were  not  Ids  own 
bolt.  Bnt  he  takes  the  wrong  way  with  us.  Let  him  forget  all 
the  past:  let  him  grant  a  general  pardon;  and  then  I  will  see 
what  I  can  do  for  him."  Lloyd  hinted  something  about  the 
bonours  and  rewards  designed  for  Russell  himself.  But  the 
.Admiral,  with  a  spirit  worthy  of  a  better  man,  cut  tiim  short. 
"I  do  not  wish  to  hear  anything  on  that  subject.  My  solicitude 
ii  for  the  public  And  do  not  think  that  I  will  let  the  Prench 
Irinmph  over  us  in  our  own  sea.  Understand  this,  that  if  I 
meet  them  I  fight  them,  ay,  though  His  Majesty  himself  should 
be  on  board." 

Ihis  conversation  was  truly  reported  to  James;  bnt  it  does 
DDtappear  to  have  alarmed  him.  He  was,  indeed,  possessed 
1^  a  belief  that  Russell ,  even  if  willing ,  would  not  he  able 
to  induce  the  ofBcen  and  seulors  of  the  English  navy  to  fight 
•gunst  their  old  King ,  lAo  was  also  their  old  Admiral 

The  hopes  which  James  felt,  he  and  his  favourite  Melfort 

•Bcceeded  in  imparting  to  Lewis  and  to  Lewis's  ministers.* 

Botforthose  hopes,  indeed,  it  is  probable  that  all  thou^te  of 

binding  England  in  the  couise  of  that  year  would  have  been 

■  8k«rld)ia  HS.)  IHmolru  de  DnnfeM. 
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aup.  lud  aude.    Vot  tbe  exUnsive  plan  which  h&d  been  formed  ia' 

■  ^^^'-  the  viuter  had,  in  the  course  of  the  apiing,  been  diftcODcerted 

by  a  succesuon  of  aocidents  such  as  are  beyond  the  ooatrol  of 

faumau  wisdom.    The  time  fixed  for  the  aBBembling  of  alt  the 

EOAritime  ibrcea  of  France  at  Ushant  had  long  elapted ;  and  not 

ft  sin^  nil  had  i^p«tired  &t  the  place  of  rendeEvoua.    Tiut 

Atlantic  squadrtHi  was  still  detained  by  bad  weather  in  the  port 

of  Brest    The  Meditercanean  squadron,  opposed  by  a  fitnms 

wertwind,  was  vainly  straggling  to  pass  the  pillara  of  Hercules. 

Two  fine  Tessela  had  gone  to  pieces  on  the  locks  of  Ceuta.* 

Meanwhile  the  admiralties  of  the  allied  powers  had  been  octiTe. 

Before  the  end  of  April  the  English  fleet  was  ready  to  sail. 

Tbiee  noble  ships,  jast  launched  ham  our  dockyards,  i^peared 

for  the  first  time  on  the  water."    WiUiam  had  been  hastening 

ihe  maritime  prepaxaljons  of  the  United  Provinces;  and  uis 

exertions  had  been  successful.    On  the  twenty^ninth  of  April  a 

fine  squadron  from  the  Texel  appealed  in  the  Downs.    Soon 

came  the  North  Holland  squadron,  the  Maes  squadron,  the 

l^h  "V  ^^^^^  squadron.***  The  whole  force  of  the  confederate  powers 

Daah     was  assembled  at  Saint  Helen's  in  the  second  week  of  May, 

jDis.       more  tlian  ninety  sail  of  the  line,  manned  by  between  thirty 

and  fbrty  thousand  of  the  finest  seamen  of  the  two  great 

maritime  nations.    Bussell  had  the  chief  command.    He  was 

assisted  by  Sir  BalphDelaval,  Sir  JohaAshley,  Siraoudesley 

Shovel,  Bear  Admiral  Carter,  and  Bear  Admiral  Buoke.     Of 

the  Dutch  officers  Van  Almonde  was  highest  in  rank. 

Toni>tT    .     No  mightier  armament  had  ever  appeared  in  the  Biitiah 

RxiJi'ih    ChanneL  There  was  little  reason  for  apprehending  that  such  a 

"'      force  could  be  de&ated  in  a  fur  conflict.    Nevertheless  "dlere  ' 

was  great  uneasiness  in  London.    It  was  known  that  there  wm 

■  London  Ci««ttc,  May  ]!,  Ifl.  l(S92i  Goielte  doPirH,  Htf  Jl- U9a. 
••  tondDD  Ok.,  April  3S.  lt»3. 
•■•  Lcniloii  GuiUo,  IIb7  i.  6. 13.  IS. 
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>  Jieobita  ptxij  in  ilie  navy.  Alarming  nunoun  had  wwked  c 
Aeir  w^  ntmd  from  Fitmce.  It  was  aud  that  the  enrnnj  — : 
Mdoncd  OB  the  oooperolion  of  some  of  those  officers  on  whose 
U«%,  in  Ibu  taint,  the  safety  of  the  State  might  depend. 
Isuell,  a«  far  M  can  now  be  ducovered ,  waa  still  unau^ected. 
Bnte&RS,  who  were  probably  less  dinunal,  had  been  mora 
iodbcaeet  At  i^  t^  coSee  honses  admiraU  and  captuna 
vBte  mmdoned  by  name,  aa  traitors  who  ought  to  be  inita&tly 
•whiered,  if  not  riiot.  It  was  even  confidently  sfSnned  that 
nnu  oldio  guilty  had  been  pot  under  arrest,  and  oUieri  turned 
Mt  of  Iha  lerrioo.  The  Queen  and  her  eounaellars  were  in  a 
great  strait  It  was  not  ea£y  to  Bay  whether  the  dangei  of 
bBtiJBg  the  Bospectcd  persons  or  the  danger  of  remonng  them 
*na  the  greater.  Mary,  with  many  pMuftil  mlsgiTiDgs,  »• 
kIimI,  andtlie  event  proved  that  sheiesolTedwiselyr  to  treat 
As  evil  lepoTts.  a*  calumnions,  to  make  a  aol^mi  ^peal  to 
du  honour  of  the  accused  gentlemen,  and  then  to  trust 
te  aafety  of  her  kingdom  to  theii  national  and  profNsional 
qiiiit. 

On  the  fifteenth  of  Uay  a  great  assembly  of  offieers  was 
boatokedot  Saint  Helen's  on  board  the  Britannia,  a  fine  three 
dukar,  from  which  Bussell's  flag  was  flying.  The  Admiral 
told  item  that  he  had  reoeived  a  despatch  which  he  was 
•barged  to  mad  to  them.  It  was  from  Nottingham.  Hie  Queen, 
As  Secretary  wrote,  had  been  informed  that  storiea  deep^ 
•fleeting  the  character  of  the  navy  were  in  circulation.  It  had 
Tea  been  afBimed  that  she  had  found  herself  under  the  neoea- 
iij  ot  diamiasing  many  officers.  But  Her  ^jesty  was  de- 
l«muned  to  believe  nothing  against  those  brave  servants  of  the 
State.  Uia  gentlamen  who  had  been  so  fouUy  slandered  migld 
ba  aaanrad  Uiat  she  placed  entire  lelianoe  on  them.  This  letter 
wu  admirably  calculated  to  worli  on  those  to  whom  it  was 
•ddresaed.    Veiy  few  of  them  probably  had  been  guilty  of.any 
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.  Tone  offence  thnn  rash  and  angry  talk  over  thelrwEnfl.  ^ej 
—  were  as  jet  only  gromblers.  If  thej  hod  fancied  that  they  were 
maAed  men,  they  might  in  selfdefence  have  become  trait<»a. 
They  became  enthuaiudcally  loyal  as  soon  as  they  were  uiured 
that  the  Queen  reposed  entire  confidenee  in  their  loyalty.  Tkey 
ei^eriy  signed  an  addreu  in  which  they  entreated  her  to 
believe  that  they  would,  with  the  ubnost  resolution  and  alacrity, 
ventnre  their  lifes  in  d^Tence  of  her  ri^ts,  of  English  freedom 
and  of  the  Protestant  religion,  against  all  fonign  and  Popish 
invaders.  "Qod,"  theyadded,  "pteserreyour person,  direct 
your  counsels,  sud  prosper  your  arms;  andletall  your  people 
say  Amen."* 

The  sincerity  of  these  profes^ons  was  soon  brought  to  the 
test  A  few  hours  after  the  meeting  on  board  of  the  Bi^tannia 
Uie  masts  of  Tonrrills's  squadron  were  seen  from  the  cli&  of 
Portland.  One  messenger  galloped  with  the  news  from  Wey- 
month  to  London,  and  roused  Whitehall  at  three  in  the  moro- 
ing.  Another  took  the  coast  road,  and  carried  the  intelligence 
to  BusselL  All  was  ready;  and  on  the  rooming  of  the  seren- 
teenthofMaythe  allied  fleet  stood  out  to  sea.** 
of  Tourriile  had  with  him  only  his  own  squadron,  consisting  of 
'*"  forty  four  ships  of  the  line.  But  he  had  reoeiTcd  positive  orders 
to  protect  the  descent  on  England,  and  not  to  decline  a  batUe. 
Though  these  orders  had  been  given  before  it  was  known  at 
Versailles  thattheDntchandEnglishfleets  had  Joined,  he  was 
not  disposed  to  take  on  himself  the  responsibility  of  disobe- 
dience. He  stall  remembered  with  bitterness  the  reprimand 
irtuch  his  extreme  cao^on  had  drawn  upon  him  after  the  flght  of 
BeacbyHead.  He  would  not  again  bs  told  that  he  was  atimid 
and  unenterprising  commander,  that  he  had  no  courage  but  the 
vulgar  courage  of  a  oonunon  sailor.    He  was  also  penttaded 
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that  tlie  odda  agumt  him  wns  ratiier  apparent  than  resL  Icte  c 
believed,  ontheanthoiitjrof  James  ajidMelfort,  that  the  Eog- -^ 
liah  ieamen,  from  the  Sag  ofBcen  down  to  the  cabin  boys,  vera 
Jacobite*.  Those  who  fought  would  fight  with  half  a  heart; 
and  there  would  probably  be  numerous  desertioiu  at  the  moit 
critical  moment.  Animated  by  such  hopes  he  staled  bom  Brest, 
steered  first  towards  the  north  east,  come  in  si^itof  the  coast 
of  Dorsetshire,  and  then  struok  across  the  Channel  towards 
£■&  Bogus ,  where  the  army  which  he  was  to  oonvoy  to  England 
had  already  begmi  to  emhaik  on  board  of  tiie  transports.  He 
waa  within  a  few  leagues  of  Barfleur  when,  before  daybreak,  on 
the  morning  of  the  nineteenth  of  May,  he  saw  the  great  arma- 
ment of  the  allies  Btretdung  along  the  eastern  horiion.  He  de- 
termined to  bear  down  on  them.  By  eight  the  two  lines  of 
battle  were  formed;  but  it  was  eleven  before  the  firing  began. 
Itsoon  became  plain  thatthe  English,  fi-om  the  Admiral  down- 
ward, were  resolved  to  do  their  duty,  fiussetl  had  visited  all 
his  ships,  and  exhorted  all  his  crews.  "If  your  commanders 
play  false,"  he  sidd,  "overboard  with  them,  and  with  myself 
the  first"  There  was  no  defection.  There  was  no  slackness. 
Carter  was  the  first  who  broke  the  French  line.  He  was  struck 
by  a  splinter  of  one  of  his  own  yard  arms ,  and  fell  dying  on  the 
dedt.  He  would  not  be  carried  below.  He  would  not  let  go  his 
sword.  "Fight  the  ship,"  were  his  last  words:  "fighttbeship 
as  long  as  she  can  swim."  The  battle  lasted  till  four  in  the  after- 
noon. The  roar  of  the  guns  was  diatinotiy  heard  more  than 
twenty  miles  off  by  the  army  which  was  encamped  on  the  coast 
of  Normandy.  During  the  earlier  part  of  the  day  the  wind  was 
bvonrable  to  the  French:  they  were  opposed  to  half  of  the 
allied  fleet;  and  against  that  half  they  maintuned  the  conflict 
with  their  usual  courage  and  with  more  than  their  usual  seaman- 
ship. Alter  a  hard  tai  doubtful  Sgbt  of  five  hours,  Tourville 
thought  that  enough  had  been  done  to  mtuntun  the  honour  of 
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.  the  irhlte  flag,  and  began  to  draw  oB.  But  by  tbis  time  the 
—irindhad  veered,  and  was  with  the  allies.  They  were  now  able 
to  avail  tbemselves  of  their  great  superiority  of  force.  They 
came  on  fast  The  retreat  of  the  rVench  became  a  flight  Tour- 
ville  fought  hia  own  ship  desperately.  She  waa  named,  in  allu- 
uon  to  Lewis's  faroimte  emblem,  the  Royal  Sun,  and  was 
widely  renowned  as  the  finest  vessel  in  the  worid.  It  was  re- 
ported among  the  English  sailors  that  she  naa  adorned  with  an 
imageof  the  GreatKing,  and  that  he  appeared  there,  as  he  ap- 
peared in  the  Place  of  Victories ,  with  vanquished  nations  in 
chains  beneath  his  feet  The  gallant  ship,  surrounded  by 
enemies,  lay  like  a  great  fortress  on  the  sea,  scattering  death 
on  every  side  from  her  himdred  and  foni  portholes.  She  was 
■0  formidably  manned  that  all  attempts  to  board  her  failed. 
Long  after  sunset,  she  got  clear  of  her  aaeailantg,  and,  with  all 
her  scuppers  spouting  biood,  made  forthe  coast  of  Normandy. 
She  had  suffered  so  much  that  Tourville  hastily  removed  his  Sag 
to  a  ship  of  ninety  guns  which  was  named  the  Ambitious.  By 
this  time  his  fieet  was  scattered  far  over  the  sea.  About  twenty 
of  his  smallest  ships  made  their  escape  by  a  road  which  was  too 
perilous  for  any  courage  but  the  courage  of  despur.  la  the 
doubledarknessof nigbtandof athickseafog,  theyran,  with 
all  their  sails  spread,  through  the  boiling  waves  and  treacherous 
rocks  of  the  Boce  of  Aldemey,  and,  by  a  strange  good  fortune, 
arrived  without  a  single  disaster  at  Sajnt  Maloes.  The  pursuers 
did  not  venture  to  follow  the  fugitives  into  that  terrible  strait, 
the  place  of  innumerable  shipwrecks.* 

Those  French  vessels  which  were  too  btdky  to  venture  into 
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the  Bace  of  Aldemey  fled  to  the  bftvens  of  the  Cotentin.    The  <: 
Boyal  Sun  and  two  other  three  deckers  reached  Cherburg  id  — - 
lafetf.    The  AmbitiouB,  irith  twelve  otherBhips,  aUfirstratei 
at  second  rates,  took  refuge  in  the  Bay  of  La  Hogue,  dow  to 
Uie  heftdquBTterg  of  the  armj'  of  James. 

The  three  ships  which  had  fled  to  Cherburg  were  closely 
chased  by  an  English  squadron  under  the  oosimand  of  Belaral. 
He  found  tliem  hauled  up  into  shoal  water  where  no  large  man 
of  war  could  get  at  them.  He  therefore  determined  to  attack 
them  with  his  fireships  and  boats.  The  lerrice  was  galltmtly 
and  BueceBsfnIly  perfonned.  In  a  short  time  the  Boyal  Sun  and 
her  two  consorts  were  burned  to  ashes.  Fart  of  the  crews 
escaped  to  the  shore;  and  part  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
EngUsh.* 

Meanwhile  RosBell  with  the  greater  part  of  his  victorious 
fleet  had  blockaded  the  Bay  of  La  Hogue.  Here ,  as  at  Cher- 
biu^,  the  French  men  of  war  had  been  drawn  up  bto  shallow 
wftter.  They  lay  close  to  the  camp  of  the  army  which  was  dea< 
lined  for  the  invauon  of  England.  Six  of  them  were  moored 
under  afortnamedLisset.  Therestlayundertheguns  of  another 
fort  named  Saint  Vaast,  where  James  had  Died  his  headquarters, 
and  where  tlie  Union  flag,  variegated  by  the  crowes  of  Sunt 
George  and  Stunt  Andrew;  hungbythesideof  the  white  flag  of 
France.  Marshal  Bellefonds  had  planted  several  batteries 
idtlch,  it  was  thought,  would  deter  the  boldest  enemy  from  ap- 
proaching either  Fort  LiBset  or  Fort  Saint  Vaast  James,  how- 
ever, who  knew  something  of  English  seamen,  was  not  per- 
fectly at  ease,  and  proposed  to  send  strong  bodies  of  soldiers 
OB  board  of  the  ships.  But  Tourville  would  not  consent  to  put 
sncfa  a  slur  on  his  profession. 

Bussell  meanwhile  was  preparing  for  an  attack.    On  the 

*  S»D«lRTiil'iI.etUr  to  Ntttloghun,  dUad  Oi«rbiire,  H>r  U.,  In  (he 
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CHAP,  afternoon  of  th«  twenty-third  of  May  sU  wu  ready.  A  flotilla 
—^^ — consiBting  of  aloopB,  offlreshipB,  and  of  two  hundred  boMa, 
was  entrusted  to  tbe  command  of  Booke.  The  whole  armament 
was  in  the  higheat  spirits.  The  rowers,  flushed  by  aucceia,  and 
animated  by  the  thought  that  they  were  going  to  fight  under  the 
eyes  of  the  French  and  Irish  troops  who  had  been  assembled  for 
the  purpose  of  subjugating  England,  pulled  maniyiy  and  wiUi 
loud  huzzaa  towards  the  six  huge  wooden  castles  which  lay 
close  to  Fort  Lisset  The  French,  though  an  erainently  brave 
people,  have  always  been  more  liable  to  sudden  panics  than 
their  phlej^natio  neighbours  the  English  and  Oermans.  On 
this  day  there  was  a  panic  both  in  the  fleet  and  m  the  army. 
Tourrille  ordered  his  sailors  to  man  their  boats,  and  would  have 
led  them  to  encounter  the  enemy  in  the  bay.  But  his  example 
and  bis  exhortations  were  VEun.  His  boats  turned  round  and 
fled  in  confusion.  The  ships  wei«  abandoned.  The  cannonade 
from  Fort  Lisset  was  so  feeble  and  ill  directed  that  it  did  no 
execution.  The  regiments  on  the  beach,  after  wasting  a  few 
musket  shots,  drew  ofT.  The  'F-ngliah  boarded  the  men  of  war, 
setthemonfire,  and  having  performed  tlus  great  service  with- 
out the  loss  of  a  ungle  life,  retreated  at  a  late  hour  with  the 
retreating  tide.  The  bay  was  in  a  blaie  during  the  night;  and 
now  and  then  a  loud  eiplo«on  announced  that  the  flames  had 
reached  a  powder  room  or  a  tier  of  loaded  guns.  At  eight  the 
next  morning  the  tide  came  back,  strong;  and  with  the  tide  oame 
back  Booke  and  bis  two  hundred  boats.  The  enemy  made  a 
iaiat  attempt  to  defend  the  vessels  which  were  near  Fort  Saint 
VaasL  During  a  few  minutes  the  batteries  did  some  execution 
among  the  crews  of  oui  skifis :  but  the  struggle  was  soon  oyer. 
The  French  poured  last  out  of  tbeii  ships  on  one  side:  the 
English  poured  ui  as  fast  on  the  other,  and,  with  loud  shouts, 
turned  the  captured  guns  agunst  the  shore.  The  batteries 
nexo  speedily  ulenced.    James  and  Melfort,  Bellefonda  anil 
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Tonrrille ,  looked  on  in  belplesc  despondeiicy  wlule  the  eeoond  cfia; 
eonfl^iation  proceeded.  Theoonqueron,  leafiag  the  slupi  of -^~ 
war  in  flunea ,  made  titeir  way  into  an  inner  bsun  where  many 
traneports  lay.  Eight  oftheseveBiels  were  set  on  Gie.  Several 
were  taken  in  tow.  The  reat  would  have  been  either  deatroyed 
or  carried  off,  had  not  the'iea  «g^  begun  to  ebb.  It  waa 
iinpoMible  to  do  more ;  and  the  Tictorioua  Sotilla  slowly  retired, 
insulting  the  boitile  camp  with  a  thundering  chant  of  "Ood 
save  the  King." 

Thus  ended,  at  noon  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  May,  the 
great  conflict  which  bad  raged  during  five  days  over  a  wide 
extent  of  sea  and  shore.  One  English  fireshtp  hid  perished  in 
itacalling.  SixteenFrenchmenofwar,  all  noble  vessels,  and 
eight  of  them  threedeckers,  had  been  sunk  or  burned  down  to 
the  keel  The  battle  is  called,  fi-om  the  place  where  it  ter- 
minated, the  battle  ofZiaHogae.' 

The  news  was  received  in  London  vrith  boundless  exultation.  '_'!'>'- 
la  tike  fight  on  the  open  aea,  indeed,  the  numerical  superiority  EniJur 
of  &e  allies  bad  been  so  great  that  they  had  little  reason  to 
boast  of  their  success.  But  the  oouraga  and  skill  with  which 
the  crews  of  the  English  boats  had,  m  a  French  haibonr,  in 
nght  of  a  n«nch  army,  and  under  ^e  fire  of  Ecenoh  batteries, 
deatroyed  a  fine  French  fleet,  amply  justified  the  pride  with 
which  OUT  iikthers  pronounced  the  name  of  La  Hogue.  That  we 
may  fully  enter  into  their  feelings,  we  must  remember  that  this 
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'.  iras  the  Srst  great  check  that  had  ever  been  gifen  to  the  anas 
—  of  Lewis  the  Fourteenth,  and  the  fiiat  great  TiEtory  that  the 
Bnglish  had  gained  over  the  French  Bince  the  day  of  Agincourt 
The  at^  left  on  onr  fame  by  the  shamefid  defeat  of  Beach; 
Head  was  effaced.  This  time  the  glory  was  all  our  om.  The 
Dutfih  had  indeed  done  their  duty,  as  they  have  always  done  it 
in  maritime  war,  whether  fighting  on  our  side  oc  against  ua, 
whether Tichmous or  vanquiabed.  But  theEnglish  had  bome 
the  brunt  of  the  fight  Russell  who  commanded  in  chief  was  an 
Englishman.  Delaval  who  directed  the  atta^  on  Cheibnig 
was  an  Englisbman.  Kooke  who  led  the  flotilla  into  the  Bay  of 
LaHogue  was  an  Englishman.  The  only  two  officers  of  note 
who  had  fallen,  Admiial  Carter  and  Captm  Hastings  of  the 
Bandwich,  were  Englishmen.  Yet  the  plessuie  with  which  the 
good  news  was  received  here  must  not  be  ascribed  solely  or 
chiefly  to  national  pride.  The  island  was  safe.  The  pleasant 
pastures,  cornfields  and  commons  of  Hampshire  and  Surrey 
would  not  be  the  seat  of  war.  The  houses  end  gardens,  the 
kitchens  and  dories,  the  cellais  and  plate  chests,  the  wives 
and  daughters  of  our  gentry  and  clergy  would  not  be  at  the 
mercy  of  Irish  Bapparees,  who  had  sacked  the  dwellings  and 
skinned  the  cattle  of  the  Englishry  of  Leinster,  or  of  French 
dragoons  accustomed  to  live  at  &ee  quarters  on  the  Protestants 
of  Auvergne.  Whigs  and  Tories  joined  in  thankmg  God  for 
this  great  deliverance;  and  the  most  respectable  nonjurors 
could  not  but  be  glad  at  heart  that  the  rightful  King  was  not  to 
be  brought  back  by  an  army  of  foreigners. 

The  public  joy  was  therefore  all  but  universal.  During 
several  days  the  bells  of  London  pealed  without  ceasing.  Flags 
were  flying  on  all  the  steeples.  Bowsof  candles  were  in  all  the 
windows.  Bonfires  were  at  all  the  comers  of  the  streets.*  The 
•  An  Asaonat  of  tbe  late  Oiest  VLclor;,  ieS3i  Uontlilr  Heroni;  for 
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MBae  which  the  government  entertMoed  of  the  lervicei  of  ( 
Ibe  navy  waa  promptly,  judicioiuly  and  gracefully  mani--^ 
felted.  Sidney  and  Portland  were  sent  to  meet  the  fleet  at 
ForUmouth,  and  yrei4  accompanied  by  Bochester,  aa  the 
Kpretentative  of  the  Tories.  The  three  Lords  took  down  with 
them  thirty  leveathoiuBodpounda  in  coin,  which  theywere  to 
distribute  aa  a  donative  among  the  eailora.*  CJold  medals  were 
given  to  the  offioera."  The  remwns  of  Hastings  and  Carter 
were  brought  on  shore  mth  every  mark  of  honour.  Carter  was 
huried  at  Foitsntoulb,  with  a  great  display  of  military  pomp.f 
Ihe  corpse  of  Hastings  was  brought  up  to  London,  and  tud, 
«ith  unusual  solemnity,  under  the  pavement  of  Saint  James's 
Chnrch.  The  footguerds  with  roversed  Btms  escorted  the 
beane.  Four  royal  state  carriages,  each  drawn  by  six  horses, 
werein  the  procession:  a  crowd  of  men  of  quality  in  mourning 
doaks  filled  the  pews ;  end  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  preached  the 
tbnnal  sermon,  tt  WhileiuchmarksofrespectwerepEud  to  the 
>lun,  the  wounded  were  not  neglected.  Filtj  surgeons, 
plentifully  supplied  with  instruments,  bandages,  and  drugs, 
vere  tent  down  in  all  haste  from  London  to  Fortsmouth.fft  It  is 
not  easy  for  us  to  form  a  notion  of  the  difficultywhich  there  then 
was  in  providing  at  short  notice  commodious  shelter  and  skilful 
■ttendanoe  for  hundreds  of  maimed  and  lacerated  men.  At 
present  every  county,  every  large  town,  can  boast  of  some 
spacious  palace  in  which  the  poorest  labourer  who  has  fractured 
alifflb  may  find  an  excellent  bed,  an  able  medical  attendant,  a 
careful  nurse,  medicines  of  the  best  quality,  and  nourishment 
luch  M  an  invalid  requires.    But  there  was  not  then,  in  the 
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'.  whole  realm,  a  single  infirmary  supporled  by  voluntary  cm- 
—  tribution.  Even  in  the  capital  the  only  edificei  open  to  the 
wounded  were  the  two  ancient  hospitaU  of  Saint  Thomaa  and 
Saint  Barthntomew.  The  Queen  gave  orders  that  in  both  these 
huspitals  arrangemeata  should  be  made  at  the  public  cha^Q  for 
the  reception  of  patients  from  the  fleet*  At  the  aame  time  it 
was  announced  that  a  noble  and  lasting  memorial  of  the 
gratitude  which  England  felt  for  the  courage  and  patriotism  of 
her  sailors  would  aoon  rise  on  a  site  eminently  appropriate. 
Among  the  suburban  resideucea  of  our  kings,  that  which  stood 
at  Greenwich  had  long  held  a  distinguished  place.  Charles 
the  Second  liked  the  sitjiation,  and  determined  to  rebuild  the 
bouse  and  to  improve  the  gardens.  Soon  after  his  Reatoralion, 
he  began  to  erect,  on  a  spot  almost  washed  by  the  Thames  at 
high  tide,  a  mansion  of  vast  extent  and  cost.  Behind  the  palaca 
were  planted  long  avenues  of  trees  which,  when 'William  reigned, 
were  scarcely  more  than  saplings,  but  which  have  now  covered 
with  their  massy  shade  the  summer  rambles  of  several  genera- 
tions. On  the  slope  which  has  long  been  the  scene  of  the 
holiday  sports  of  the  Londoners,  were  conatmcted  flights  oE 
terraces,  of  which  the  vestiges  may  still  be  discerned.  The 
Queen  now  publicly  declared,  in  her  husband's  name,  that  the 
building  commenced  by  Charles  should  be  completed,  and 
should  be  a  retreat  for  seamen  disabled  in  the  service  of  their 
country.'* 

One  of  the  happiest  effects  produced  by  the  good  news  was 
the  calming  of  the  public  mind.  During  about  a  month  the 
nation  had  been  hourly  expecting  an  invasion  and  a  rising,  and 
had  consequently  been  in  an  irritable  and  suspicious  mood.  In 
many  parts  of  England  a  nonjuror  could  not  show  himself 
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without  gK&t  lUk  of  being  ioBulted.  A  report  that  umi  were  cnAt. 
hidden  in  e  houie  sufSced  to  bring  a  nuiom  mob  to  tiie  door.  ■  ^^' 
The  manuon  of  one  Jacobite  gentlemaa  in  Kent  had  been 
attacked,  and,  after  a  fight  in  wliich  Bereral  allots  wen  Bred, 
had  been  atonned  and  palled  down.*  Yet  such  tiota  were  bj 
no  mean*  the  worst  eymptomi  of  the  ferer  which  had  inflamed 
the  whole  aoue^.  The  expomre  of  Fuller,  inFebniarf,  had, 
ai  it  aeemed,  put  an  end  to  the  practiceB  of  that  vile  tribe 
of  which  Oates  wai  the  patriarch.  During  Rome  weeka,  indeed, 
the  world  waa  disposed  to  be  unreaaonably  incredulon*  about 
plota.  Butin  April  there  was  a  reaction.  The  French  and  Irish 
were  coming.  There  waa  bat  too  much  reason  to  believe  that 
there  irere  traitors  in  the  island.  Whoever  pretended  that  he 
eould  point  out  those  traitors  waa  sure  to  be  heard  with  atten- 
tion ;  and  there  waa  not  wanting  a  false  witneas  to  avail  himself 
of  the  golden  opportunitjr. 

Hue  false  witness  was  named  Bobert  Young.  His  history  vonai'i 
was  in  hia  own  lifetime  so  fblly  investigated,  and  so  much  of  bis  ^ 
eorrespondenoe  has  been  preaerved,  that  the  whole  man  ii 
before  na.  Qs  character  is  indeed  a  curious  study.  His  birth- 
place waa  a  anbject  of  dispute  among  three  nationa.  The 
Engliah  pronounced  him  Irish.  Thelrish,  not  being  ambitious 
of  the  honour  of  having  him  for  a  coimtryman ,  afSrmed  that  he 
was  bom  in  Scotland.  'Wberever  he  may  have  been  bom ,  it  ia 
impoiaible  to  doubt  where  he  was  bred :  for  bis  phraaeology  ia 
preciaely  that  of  the  Teaguea  who  were ,  u  hia  time ,  favourite 
oharaotera  on  our  atage.  He  called  himself  a  priest  of  the 
Established  Church;  but  he  waa  in  truth  only  a  deacon;  and 
hia  deacon'a  ordets  he  had  obtuned  by  producing  forged  certi- 
ficates of  hia  learning  and  moral  character.  Long  before  the 
Berolution  he  held  curades  in  various  parte  of  Ireland;  hut  he 
did  not  nmain  many  days  in  any  spot    He  was  driven  fiom  one 
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:  place  hj  the  scandal  which  vas  the  effect  of  hia  lawlesi  amotin. 

—  H«  rode  away  from  another  place  on  a  boiiowed  hone ,  which 
he  never  letumed.  He  settled  in  a  third  pariah,  andwaiitaken 
up  for  bigamy.  Some  letters  which  he  wrote  on  this  occauon 
from  the  gaol  of  Cavan  have  been  preseired.  He  auured  each 
of  his  wives,  with  the  most  fnghtfiil  imprecations,  that. she 
alone  was  the  object  of  his  love ;  and  he  thns  succeeded  in  in- 
ducing one  of  them  to  support  him  in  prison,  and  the  other  to 
save  hia  life  by  forswearing  henelt  at  the  assizes.  The  only 
specimens  which  remain  to  us  of  his  method  of  imparting 
reli^ous  instruction  are  to  be  found  in  these  epistles.  He  com- 
pares himself  to  David,  the  man  after  God's  own  heart,  who 
had  been  guilty  both  of  adultery  and  murder.  He  declares  tiiat 
he  repents:  he  prays  for  the  for^veness  of  the  Almighty,  and 
then  intreats  his  dear  honoy,  for  Christ's  sake,  to  peijure  her- 
selt  Having  narrowly  escaped  the  gallows,  he  wandered 
during  seveiat  years  about  Ireland  and  England,  begging, 
stealing,  cheating,  personating,  fot^g,  and  lay  in  many 
prisons  under  many  names.  In  16S4  he  was  convicted  at  Bury 
of  having  frandulently  counterfeited  Sancroft's  signature ,  and 
was  sentenced  to  the  pillory  and  to  imprisonment.  From  his 
dungeon  he  wrot«  to  implore  the  Primate's  mercy.  The  letter 
may  stJU  be  read  with  all  the  original  bad  gianunar  and  bad 
spelling.*  The  writer  acknowledged  his  guilt,  wished  that  hia 
eyes  were  a  fountain  of  water,  declared  that  he  should  never 
know  peace  till  he  bad  received  episcopal  absolution ,  and  pro- 
fessed a  mortal  hatred  of  Dissenters.  As  all  thb  contrition  and 
all  this  orthodoxy  produced  no  effect,  the  penitent,  after 
sweating  bitterly  to  be  revenged  on  Sancroit,  betook  himself 
to  another  device.  The  Western  Insurrection  had  just  broken 
out  The  ma^strates  all  overlie  country  were  but  too  ready  to 
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luten  to  any  accusation  that  might  be  brought  against  Whigs  c 
and  Noaconfonnists.  Young  declared  on  oath  that,  to  his  — 
knavledgo,  a  deaign  had  been  foimed  in  Suffolk  against  the 
life  of  King  JamsB,  and  named  a  peer,  Beveral  gentlemen,  and 
ten  Fresby(«rian  ministers,  as  parties  to  the  ploL  Some  of  the 
accused  were  brought  to  trial;  and  Young  appeared  in  the 
witness  box:  but  the  story  which  he  told  was  proved  by  orer- 
whelming  evidence  to  be  false.  Soon  afier  the  Berolution  he 
was  again  conTicted  of  forgery,  piUoried  for  the  fourth  or  fifth 
time,  and  sent  to  Newgate.  "While  he  lay  there,  be  determined 
to  try  whether  he  should  be  more  fortunate  as  an  accuser  of 
Jacobites  than  he  had  been  as  an  accuser  of  Puritans.  He  first 
addressed  himself  to  llllotson.  There  was  a  horrible  plot 
against  their  Majesties,  a  plot  aa  deep  as  hell;  andsomeofthe 
first  men  in  England  were  concerned  in  it  Tillotson,  though 
he  placed  little  confidence  in  information  coming  from  such  a 
source,  thought  that  the  oath  whlt^  he  had  taken  as  a  Privy 
Counmllor  made  it  his  duty  to  mention  the  subject  to  'William. 
William,  after  his  fashion,  treated  the  matter  very  lightly. 
"I  am  confident,"  he  said,  "that  thin  is  a  villany;  and  I  will 
have  nobody  disturbed  on  such  grounds."  After  this  rebufT, 
Young  remained  some  time  quiet.  But  when  William  was  on 
the  Continent,  and  when  the  nation  was  agitated  by  the  ap- 
prehension of  a  French  invasion  and  of  a  Jacobite  insurrection, 
a  &lse  accuser  might  hope  to  obtcun  a  favourable  audience. 
The  mere  oath  of  a  man  who  was  well  known  to  the  turnkeys 
of  twenty  gaols  was  not  likely  to  Injure  any  body.  But  Young 
waa  master  of  a  weapon  which  is,  of  all  weapons,  the  most 
formidable  to  innocence.  He  had  lived  during  some  years  by 
Munteifdting  hands,  and  had  at  length  attmned  such  con- 
mmmate  skill  in  that  bad  art  that  even  experienced  clerks  who 
were  conversant  with  manuscript  could  scarcely,  alter  the  most 
minute  comparison,  discover  any  difierence  between  bia  imita- 
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I.  tiona  and  the  originals.  He  had  succeeded  in  making  a  colleo- 
— lion  of  papers  written  hy  men  of  note  who  were  Buspected  of 
disaffection.  Some  autographs  he  had  stolen;  and  aoiae  he 
had  obtained  by  writing  in  feigned  names  to  aak  afUc  the  cha- 
racters of  servants  or  curates.  He  now  drew  up  a  paper  pui~ 
potting  to  be  an  Association  for  the  Kestoration  of  the  banished 
King.  This  dociunent  set  forth  that  the  subscribers  bound 
themseWei  in  the  pre8enc«  of  Ood  to  take  arms  for  SIb  Majesty, 
and  to  seize  on  the  Prince  of  Orange,  dead  or  ollTe.  To  the 
Association  Young  appended  the  names  of  Mariborough,  of 
Combiny,  of  Salisbury,  of  Sancioft,  and  of  Sprat,  Bishop  of 
Sochester  and  Dean  of  Westminster. 

The  next  thing  to  be  done  was  to  pot  the  paper  into  some 
hiding  phwe  in  the  house  of  one  of  the  persons  whose  signatures 
liad  been  counterfeited.  As  Young  could  not  quit  Newgate,  he 
was  forced  to  employ  a  subordinate  agent  for  this  purpose.  B» 
selected  a  wretch  named  Blackhead,  who  had  formerly  beeo 
connoted  of  peg'uiy  and  sentenced  to  have  his  ears  dipped. 
The  selection  was  not  happy;  for  Blackhead  hsd  none  of  the 
qualities  which  the  trade  of  a  false  witness  requires  except 
wickedness.  There  was  nothing  plausible  about  him.  Hia 
voice  was  harsh.  Treachery  was  written  in  all  the  lines  of  hia 
yellow&ce.  Hehadno  invention,  no  presence  of  mind,  and 
could  do  Utile  more  than  repeat  hy  rote  the  lies  taught  him 
by  others. 

Thisman,  instructed  by  his  accomplice ,  repaired  to  Sprat's 
pslace  at  Bromley,  introduced  himself  there  as  the  confidential 
servant  of  an  imaginary  Doctor  of  Divinity,  delivered  to  the 
Bishop,  on  bended  knee,  a  letter  ingeniously  manufactured  by 
Young,  and  received,  with  the  semblance  of  profound  re- 
verence, the  episcopal  benediction.  The  servants  made  the 
stnager  welcome.  He  was  taken  to  the  cellar,  drank  their 
master's  health,  and  enteated  them  to  let  him  see  the  house. 


They  oanld  not  Tentnte  to  thoir  any  of  the  private  apartmenta.    c 
Blackhead,   therefore,  after  begging  importunately,  bnt  in—: 
vain,  to  be  goffered  to  have  ooe  look  at  the  study,  woe  forced 
to  ooDtent  himself  with  dropping  l^e  Asso(»atioit  into  a  flower* 
pot  which  stood  in  a  parlour  near  the  kitchen. 

Every  thing  having  been  ^xie  prepared.  Young  informed 
the  DiiiuBters  tbat  he  could  tell  them  lomething  of  the  highest 
importance  to  the  welfare  of  the  State,  and  earnestly  be^ed 
tabs  heard.  Hia  request  reached  them  on  perhaps  the  most 
anxious  day  of  an  anxious  month.  Tourville  had  just  stood  out 
to  sea.  The  army  of  James  was  embarking.  London  was  agi- 
tated  by  reports  about  the  disaffection  of  the  naval  ofScera. 
The  Queen  was  deliberating  whether  she  should  cashier  those 
who  were  suspected,  oi  try  the  effect  of  an  appeal  to  theii 
honour  and  patnotism.  At  such  a  moment  the  ntinisters  could 
not  refuse  to  listen  to  any  person  who  professed  himself  able 
to  give  them  valuable  information.  Young  and  his  accomplice 
were  brou^t  before  the  Privy  Council.  They  there  accused 
HarlbotOUgh,  Combnry,  Salisbury,  SancroCt  and  Sprat  of  high 
treason.  These  greet  men,  Young  SEud,  had  invited  J^ames 
to  invade  England,  and  had  promised  to  join  him.  The  elo- 
quent and  ingenious  Bishop  of  Bochester  bad  undertaken  to 
draw  up  a  Declaration  which  would  inflame  the  nation  agunst 
the  government  of  King  William.  The  conspirators  were  bound 
together  by  a  written  instrument  That  instrument,  signed  by 
&eiT  own  hands ,  would  be  found  at  Bromley  if  carefol  search 
was  made.  Young  particularly  requested  that  the  messengers 
might  he  ordered  to  examine  the  Bishop's  flowerpots. 

The  ministers  were  seriously  alarmed.  The  story  was  lar- 
enmatantial ;  and  part  of  it  was  probable.  Marlborough's 
dealings  with  Saint  Oennuns  were  well  known  to  Caermarthen, 
to  Nottingham  and  to  Sidney.  Combury  was  a  tool  of  Marl- 
borough, and  was  Uie  son  of  a  noiijuroi  and  of  a  notarioui 
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'.  plotter.  Salisbuiy  vaa  a  Papist.  Sancroft  hod,  not  many 
—  months before,  been,  vitbtoomuchBhowoFreaaon,  suspected 
of  iuTiting  the  French  to  invade  England.  Of  all  the  accused 
persona  Sprat  was  the  most  unlikely  to  be  concerned  in  any 
hazardoDB  design  He  had  neither  enthusiasm  notconstancy. 
Both  his  ambition  and  his  party  spirit  had  always  been  ef- 
fectually kept  in  order  by  hia  lore  of  ease  and  his  anxiety  for 
his  own  safety.  He  had  been  guilty  of  some  ciiminal  com- 
plianceain  the  hope  of  gaining  the  fkvour  of  James,  had  sate  in 
the  High  Commission,  had  concurred  in  several  iniquitous  de- 
crees pronounced  by  that  oomt,  and  bad,  mth  trembling  hands 
and  faltering  voice,  read  the  Declaration  oflndulgence  in  the 
choir  of  the  Abbey.  But  there  he  had  stopped.  As  soon  aa  it 
began  to  be  whispered  that  the  civil  and  rehgious  constitution 
of  England  would  speedily  be  vindicated  by  extraordinary 
means,  he  had  resigned  the  powers  which  he  had  during  two 
yean  ezerdaed  in  defiance  of  law ,  and  had  hastened  to  make 
bis  peace  with  his  clerical  brethren.  He  had  in  the  Convention 
voted  for  a  Kegency :  but  he  had  taken  the  oaths  without  hesi- 
tation; be  had  borne  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  coronation  of 
the  new  Sovereigns;  and  by  his  skilM  hand  had  been  added 
to  the  Form  of  ^nyer  used  on  the  fiilh  of  November  those  sen- 
tences in  which  the  Church  expresses  her  gratitude  for  the  se- 
cond great  deliverance  wrought  on  that  day.*  Such  a  man, 
possessed  of  a  plentiflil  income ,  of  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
of  one  agreeable  bouse  among  the  elms  of  Bromley,  and  of 
another  in  the  cloistera  of  Westminster,  waa  very  unlikely  to 
run  the  riak  of  martyrdom.  He  was  not,  indeed,  on  perfectly 
good  terms  with  the  government  For  the  feeling  which ,  next 
to  soUcitude  for  hia  own  comfort  and  repose ,  seema  to  have  had 
the  greatest  influence  on  his  public  conduct,  was  his  dislike 
of  the  Puritans;  a  dislike  which  sprang,  not  from  bigoby,  but 
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from  EiucureanlMu.  Their  austerity  WD3  a  reproach  to  liia  c 
■lotliful  and  luxnriouB  life:  their  phiaaeology  shocked  hiafaati-—^ 
dkias  taste;  and,  where  they  vers  concerned,  his  ordinary 
good  nature  forsook  him.  Loathing  the  nonconfonnista  as  he 
did,  he  waa  not  likely  to  be  very  aealons  for  a  prince  whom  the 
sonconfonnlBta  regarded  as  their  protector.  But  Sprat's  faults 
ai)rded  ample  security  that  he  would  never,  from  sple^i 
igainst  William,  engage  in  any  plot  to  bring  back  James. 
Wtif  Young  should  haTe  aSGigned  the  most  perilous  put  in  an 
cBteiprise  full  of  peril  toamansingularlypliaiit,  cautiouiand 
■elf indulgent,  it  is  difScult  to  say. 

The  first  st«p  which  the  ministers  took  was  to  send  Marl- 
borough to  the  Tower.  He  was  by  far  the  most  formidable  of 
■Uthe  accused  persons;  and  tbat  he  hadheldatrBitoconacor- 
reipoadence  with  Saint  Oennains  was  a  foot  which,  whether 
Young  were  perjured  or  not,  the  Queen  and  her  chief  advisers 
bew  to  be  true.  One  of  the  Clerks  of  the  Count^  and  several 
niHaengeni  were  sent  down  to  Bromley  with  a  warrant  from 
Nottingham.  Sprat  was  taken  into  custody.  All  the  apart^ 
menb  in  which  it  could  reasonably  be  aupposed  that  he  would 
kfe  hidden  an  important  document  were  searched,  tlie  library, 
thediningroom,  the  drawingroom,  the  bedchamber,  and  the 
t^acent  closets.  His  papers  were  strictly  examined.  Uuch 
good  prose  was  found,  and  probably  some  bad  verse,  but  no 
tnuon.  The  messengers  pried  into  every  flowerpot  that  they 
could  find,  but  to  no  purpose.  It  never  occurred  to  them  to 
look  into  the  room  in  which  Blackhead  had  hidden  the  Asso- 
ciation: for  that  room  was  near  the  ofGces  occupied  by  the  ser- 
TUita,  and  was  little  used  foy  the  Bishop  and  He  family,  llie 
!  returned  to  London  with  their  prisoner,  but  without  the 
it  which,  if  it  hod  been  found,  might  have  been  fatal 

Late  at  night  he  was  brought  to  TVestminster,  and  was 
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.  auSbred  to  sleep  St  hit  deanery.  All  his  bookcaeeg  and  drawers 
—  were  ezaniined;  and  sentinela  were  posted  at  the  door  of  his 
bedchsrober,  but  with  strict  orders  to  beh&Te  ciTilly  and  not  to 
disturb  the  femily. 

On  the  following  day  he  was  brbi^t  before  the  CouncQ. 
The  esamination  was  conducted  by  Nottingham  with  ^eat 
humanity  and  courtesy.  The  Bishop,  conscious  of  entirs 
innocence,  behaTed  with  temper  and  firmneBs.  He  made  no 
complaints.  "I  submit,"  he  said,  "to  the  necessities  of  St&t« 
in  such  a  time  of  jealousy  and  danger  as  this."  He  was  asked 
whether  he  had  drawn  up  aDedaration  for  King  James,  whether 
he  had  held  any  correspondence  with  France ,  whether  he  had 
signed  any  treasonable  association,  and  whether  he  knew  of 
any  soch  association.  To  all  these  questions  he,  with  perfect 
truth,  answered  in  the  negative,  on  the  word  of  a  Christian  and 
a  Bishop.  He  was  taken  back  to  his  deanery.  He  remained 
there  in  easy  confinement  during  ten  days,  and  dien,  as  nothing 
tending  to  criminate  him  had  been  discovered,  was  suffered  to 
return  to  Bromley. 

Meanwhile  the  false  accusers  had  been  devising  a  new 
scheme.  Blackhead  p^d  anotiier  visit  to  Bromley,  and  con- 
trived to  take  the  forged  Association  out  of  the  place  in  which 
he  had  hid  it,  and  to  bring  it  back  to  Young.  One  of  Young's 
two  wivea  then  carried  it  to  the  Secretary's  OfGce,  and  told 
a  lie,  invented  by  her  husband,  to  explain  how  a  paper  of  such 
importance  had  come  into  her  hands.  But  it  was  not  now  as 
easy  to  Mghten  the  ministers  as  it  had  been  a  few  days  before. 
The  battle  of  La  Hogue  had  put  an  end  to  all  apprehenaiona 
of  invasion.  Nottingham,  Qierefore,  instead  of  sending  down 
a  warrant  to  Bromley,  merely  wrote  to  beg  that  Sprat  would  call 
on  him  at  Whitehall.  Thesummons  was  promptiy  obeyed,  and 
the  accused  prelate  was  brought  face  to  face  with  Blackhead 
before  the  Council    Then  the  truth  came  out  fast   The  Bishop 
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mnenibered  the  villanoui  look  and  voice  of  the  man  who  Led  r, 
knelt  to  ask  the  epUcopal  bleiwing.  The  Bishop's  secretaiy  -~ 
Donfirmed  his  miLater'a  assertions.  The  fiilse  witness  soon  lost 
Ma  presence  of  mind.  Bis  cheeks,  olwajra  sallow,  grew  fUght- 
bUj  livid.  His  voice,  generally  loud  and  coarse,  sank  into 
B  whisper.  The  Frivy  Councillors  saw  his  conjusion,  and 
croBsesamined  him  sharply.  For  a  time  he  answered  their 
questions  by  repeatedly  Btanunering  out  his  original  lie  in 
the  original  words.  At  last  he  found  that  he  had  no  way  of 
extricating  himself  but  by  owning  his  guilt.  He  acknowledged 
that  he  bod  given  na  untrue  account  of  his  visit  to  Bromley; 
and,  after  much  prevarication,  he  related  how  he  bad  hidden 
the  Association,  and  how  he  had  removed  it  &om  its  hiding 
place ,  and  confessed  that  he  had  been  set  on  by  Young. 

!nie  two  accomplices  were  then  confronted.  TToung,  with 
unabashed  fbrehead,  denied  every  thing.  He  knew  nothing 
about  the  flowerpots.  "If  so,"  cried  NotUngham  and  Sidney 
together ,  "  why  did  you  give  such  particular  directions  that  the 
flowerpots  at  Bromley  should  be  searched?"  "I  never  gave 
sny  directioii&  about  the  flowerpots,"  said  Young.  Then  the 
whole  board  broke  forth.  "How  dare  you  say  so?  We  all 
remember  it."  StiUtiiekDavestood  up  erect,  and  escleimed, 
with  an  impudence  which  Gates  might  have  envied,  "This 
hiding  is  all  a  trick  got  up  between  the  Bishop  and  Blackhead. 
The  Bishop  has  taken  Blackhead  off;  and  they  are  both  trying 
to  stifle  the  plot"  This  was  too  much.  There  was  a  smile 
and  a  lifting  up  of  hands  all  round  the  board.  "Man,"  cried 
Csennarthen,  "wouldst  thou  have  us  believe  that  the  Bishop 
contrived  to  have  this  paper  put  where  it  was  ten  to  one  that 
our  messengera  had  found  it,  and  where,  if  they  had  found  it, 
it  might  have  hanged  him?" 

The  fidse  accusers  were  removed  in  custody.  The  Bishop, 
after  warmly  thanking  the  ministeia  for  their  fair  and  honour* 
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ciup.  able  conduct,  took  bis  leave  of  tliem.  In  tbe  antecbamber  hfl 
-~^  found  a  CTOwi  of  people  staring  at  Young,  while  Young  sate, 
enduring  tbe  stare  witb  the  serene  fortitude  of  a  man  vbo  bad 
looked  down  on  fax  greater  multitudes  from  half  Uie  pillories  in 
England.  "Young,"  said  Sprat,  "your  conscience  must  tell 
you  that  you  have  cruelly  wronged  me.  For  youi  own  sake 
I  am  sorry  that  you  perust  in  denying  what  your  associate  bas 
confessed."  "Confessed!"  cried  Young;  "no,  all  U  not  con- 
fessed yet;  and  fbat  yon  sball  find  to  your  soirov.  There  is 
such  a  thing  as  impeachment,  my  Lord.  When  FaiUament 
atta  you  shall  heat  more  of  me."  "  God  give  you  repentance," 
answered  the  Bishop.  "For,  depend  upon  it,  youarelnmucb 
more  danger  of  being  damned  than  I  of  being  impeached."* 

Forty  eight  hours  alter  the  detection  of  this  execrable  fraud, 
Marlborough  was  admitted  to  buL  Young  and  Blackbead  bad 
done  him  an  inestimable  service.  That  he  was  concerned  in 
a  plot  qult«  aa  criminal  as  that  which  tbey  had  falsely  imputed 
to  bim,  and  that  tbe  goTemment  was  in  possession  of  moral 
proofs  of  his  guilt,  is  now  cert^n.  But  hie  contemporaries 
had  not,  as  we  have,  tbe  eridence  of  his  perfidy  before  them. 
They  knew  that  be  had  been  accused  of  an  ofience  of  which  he 
was  innocent,  that  penury  and  forgery  had  been  employed  to 
ruin  him,  and  that,  in  consequence  of  these  macbinadons,  be 
had  passed  some  weeks  in  the  Tower.  There  was  in  the  public 
mind  a  \eij  natural  confusion  between  his  disgrace  and  hii 
imprisonment.  He  had  been  imprisoned  without  suificient 
cause.  Might  it  not,  in  the  absence  of  all  information,  be 
reasonably  presumed  that  he  had  been  disgraced  without  suffi- 
cient cause?  It  was  cert^  that  a  vile  calumny,  destitute  of  all 
foundation ,  bad  caused  him  to  be  treated  as  a  criminal  In  May. 

■  Ky  sccoant  at  thle  plol  K  ehleOr  Uken  ftom  Sprat's  Bclatlon  of  ttta 
Ute  Wicked  ContriiuiGe  or  Sleplira  Qlickhgad  md  fiobcit  Tanni,  Itn. 
Tlieie  are  Terr  few  better  lUtnttlvci  In  tht  lusaaB^' 
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Was  it  not  probable,  thea,  t}iat  calumny  might  have  deprived  c 
liim  of  hi»  masteT**  favour  in  January?  — 

Young's  lesouices  were  not  yet  exhausted.  As  boou  aa  he 
had  iMcn  carried  back  from  ■Whitehall  to  Newgate,  he  set 
himself  to  constiuct  a  new  plot,  Mid  to  find  a  new  accomplice. 
He  addressed  himself  to  a  man  named  Holland,  who  was  in  the 
lowest  state  of  poverty.  Never,  sud  Young,  was  there  such 
a  golden  opportunity.  A  bold,  shrewd,  fellow  might  easily 
earn  &vo  hundred  pounds.  To  Holland  five  hundred  pounds 
seemed  fabulous  wealth.  What,  heaaked,  was  he  to  do  for  it? 
Nothing,  he  was  told,  but  to  speak  the  truth,  that  was  to  say, 
substantial  truth ,  a  little  disguised  and  coloured.  There  really 
was  a  plot;  and  this  would  have  been  proved  if  Blackhead  bad 
not  been  bought  off.  His  desertion  had  made  it  necessary  to 
call  in  the  help  of  fiction.  "You  must  swear  that  yon  and 
1  were  in  a  back  room  upstairs  at  the  Lobster  in  Southwark. 
Some  men  came  to  meet  us  there.  They  gave  a  password  before 
tbey  were  admitted.  They  were  all  in  white  camlet  cloaks. 
They  signed  the  Association  in  om  presence.  Then  they  paid 
each  his  Hbilling  and  went  away.  And  you  must  he  ready  to 
identify  my  Lord  Marlborough  and  the  Bishop  of  Kochester 
as  two  of  these  men."  "How  can  I  identify  them?"  said 
Holland,  "I  never  saw  them."  "You  must  contrive  to  sea 
them,"  answered  the  tempter,  "as  soon  as  you  can.  The 
Bishop  will  be  at  the  Abbey.  Anybody  about  the  Court  will 
point  out  my  Lord  Marlborough."  Holland  immediately  went 
to  Whitehall,  and  repeated  thU  conversation  to  Nottingham. 
The  unlucky  imitator  of  Oates  was  prosecuted ,  by  order  of  the 
government,  for  penury,  subornation  of  peijury,  and  forgery. 
He  was  convicted  and  imprisoned,  was  ag^  set  in  the  pillory, 
and  underwent,  in  addition  to  the  exposure,  about  which  he 
cared  little,  such  apelting  as  had  seldom  been  known.*    After 

■  Badu  to  thB  SUtu  QeutisI,  Feb.  H.  U»S. 
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',  hii  punbhineiit,  he  was,  during  some  years,  lost  in  the  crowd 
—  orpilferera ,  ringdroppen  and  sharpen  who  infested  the  capitaL 
At  length,  in  the  jrear  1700,  he  emerged  from  his  obscurity,  and 
excited  a  momentary  interest  The  newspapers  onnoouced  that 
Bobert  Young,  Clerk,  onceso&mous,  had  been  taken  up  for 
coining,  then  that  he  hadbeenfoundguilty,  then  that  the  dead 
warrant  had  come  down ,  and  finally  that  the  reverend  gentle- 
man had  been  hanged  at  Tyburn,  and  had  greatly  edified  a  large 
ttBaembly  of  spectators  by  his  penitence,* 

•  Poittnan,  April  IS.  and  SO.  lIOOi  Poitboy,  April  IS.;  F[7ing  Poit, 
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'Whu.b  England  wits  a^tated,  first  by  the  dread  of  an  in-  chap, 
Tasion,  and  then  by  joy  at  the  deliverance  wrought  for  her  by  ■  ,sn." 
the  valour  of  her  seamen,  unpoitant  events  were  taking  place  Foniia 
on  the  Continent  On  the  Bixth  of  March  the  King  had  arrived  wiui'im. 
at  the  Hagae,  sad  had  proceeded  to  make  bia  arrangements 
for  the  approaching  campugn.* 

The  prospect  which  lay  before  him  was  gloomy.  The  coali- 
tion of  which  he  was  the  author  and  the  chief  had,  during  some 
months,  been  in  constant  danger  of  dissolution.  By  what 
strenuons  exertions,  by  what  ingenious  expedients,  by  what 
blandishments ,  by  what  bribes ,  he  succeeded  in  preventog  his 
allies  from  throwing  themselves,  one  by  one,  at  the  feet  of 
Francs,  can  be  but  imperfectly  known.  The  fullest  and  most 
authentic  record  of  the  labomn  and  sacrifices  by  which  he  kept 
together,  during  eight  years,  a  crowd  of  faint-hearted  and 
treacherous  potentates,  negligent  of  the  common  interest  and 
jealous  of  each  other,  is  to  be  found  in  his  coirespondenca  with 
Heindus.  In  that  correspondence 'William  is  all  himself.  He 
had,  in  the  course  ofhis  eventful  life,  to  sustain  some  high  parts 
for  which  he  was  not  eminently  qualified;  and,  in  those  parts, 
his  success  was  imperfect  As  Sovereign  of  England,  he  showed 
abilities  and  virtues  which  entitle  him  to  honourable  meotion  in 
history:  but  his  deficiencies  were  great  He  was  to  the  last  a 
strangeramongus,  cold,  reserved,  never  in  good  spuits,  never 
at  his  ease.  IBs  kingdom  was  a  place  of  exile.  His  finest  pa< 
laces  were  prisons.    He  was  always  counting  the  days  which 

•  Lsadou  Gizelts,  Much  14.  liUl. 
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.  most  elapse  before  he  should  ■.gain  see  the  land  of  his  birth,  the 
—  clipped  tiees,  the  wings  of  the  innumerable  windmills,  the 
nests  of  the  storks  on  the  tall  gables,  and  the  long  lines  of 
painted  Tillas  reflected  in  the  sleeping  canals.  He  took  no  pajna 
to  hide  the  preference  vhich  he  felt  for  his  native  soil  and  for 
his  early  friends;  and  therefore,  though  he  rendered  great  ser- 
vices to  our  country,  he  did  not  reign  in  our  hearts.  As  a  general 
in  the  field,  agfuu,  he  showed  rare  courage  and  capacity:  but, 
fiom  whatever  cause,  he  was,  as  a  tactician,  inferior  to  some 
of  his  contemporaries,  who,  in  general  powers  of  mind,  were 
far  inferior  to  him.  The  business  forwhich  he  was  preeinineiitly 
fitted  was  diplomacy,  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word.  It  may 
be  doubted  whether  he  has  ever  had  a  superior  in  the  art  of  coo- 
dudjng  those  great  negotiations  on  which  the  welfare  of  the 
commonwealth  of  nations  depends.  His  skill  in  this  department 
of  politics  was  never  more  severely  tasked  or  more  signally 
proved  than  during  the  latter  part  of  1691  and  the  earlier  part 
oflS93. 
^_  One  of  his  chief  difficulties  was  caused  by  the  sullen  and 
.  menacing  demeanour  of  the  Northern  powers.  Denmark  and 
Sweden  had  at  one  time  seemed  disposed  to  join  the  coalition: 
but  they  had  early  become  cold,  and  were  fast  becoming  hostile. 
From  France  they  flattered  themselves  that  they  had  little  to 
fear.  It  was  not  very  probable  that  her  armies  would  cross  the 
Elbe,  or  that  her  fleets  would  force  a  passage  through  the 
Sound.  But  the  naval  strength  of  England  and  Holland  united 
might  well  excite  apprehension  at  Stockholm  and  Copenhagen. 
Soon  arose  vexatious  questions  of  maritime  right,  questions 
such  as,  in  almost  every  estenslve  war  of  modem  times,  have 
arisen  between  belligerents  and  neutrals.  The  Scandinavian 
princes  complained  that  the  legitimate  trade  between  theBaitio 
and  France  was  tyrannically  interrupted.  Though  they  bad  not 
in  general  been  on  very  friendly  terms  with  each  other,  they 
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began  to  draw  close  together,  intHgned  at  every  petty  German  c 
court,  and  tried  to  form  what  William  called  a  lliiid  Party  ia  -^ 
Europe.  The  King  of  Sweden,  who,  as  Duke  of  Fomerania, 
waa  bound  to  send  three  thoiuaad  men  for  the  defence  of  the 
Empire,  sent,  inateadofthem,  hi«adTicethattheallieB would 
make  peace  on  the  best  tenni  vhich  they  oould  geL*  lie  King 
of  DenmaA  seized  a  great  number  of  Dutch  merchantahipB,  and 
collected  in  Holetein  an  army  which  caused  no  small  uneasiness 
to  bis  neighbonn.  "I  fear,"  William  wrote,  in  an  hour  of 
deep  dejection,  to  Heinsius,  "I  fear  that  the  object  of  this 
Ibird  Party  is  a  peace  which  wiU  bring  in  its  liaii  the  dayeiy  of 
Europe.  The  day  will  come  wbeu  Sweden  and  her  confederates 
will  know  too  late  how  great  an  error  they  have  committed. 
Hey  are  forther,  no  doubt,  Uian  we  &om  the  danger;  and 
therefore  it  ia  that  they  are  thus  bent  on  working  our  ruin  and 
their  own.  That  France  will  now  consent  to  reasonable  terms 
is  not  to  be  expected;  and  it  were  better  to  fall  aword  in  hand 
dian  to  submit  to  whatever  she  may  dictate."** 

While  tjie  King  waa  thui  disquieted  by  the  conduct  of  the  *i>< 
NorQiem  powers,  ominous  ugns  began  to  appear  in  a  very 
different  quarter.  Ithad,  from  the  first,  been  no  essymatter 
to  induce  soverdgns  who  hated,  and  who,  in  their  own  domi- 
nions, persecuted,  theProtestantreli^on,  to  countenance  the 
revolution  which  hod  saved  that  reli^on  from  a  great  periL  But 
happily  the  example  and  the  authority  of  the  Vatican  had  over- 
come their  scruples.  Innocent  the  Eleventh  and  Alexander  the 
Ei^itb  had  regarded  William  with  ill  concealed  partiality.  Be 
was  not  indeed  their  fiiend;  but  he  was  their  enemy's  enemy; 
and  James  had  been,  and,  if  restored,  must  again  be,  their 
enemy's  vassal    To  the  heretic  nephew  therefore  they  gave 

■  Tfa*  Bwcdai  Mint,  It  is  ttut,  but  not  till  tlia  cuiiE^gii  wM  oisri 
{■ODdon  Qwieua,  Bept.  10.  ISBI. 

»  WUUuBWiBtliulii*,  Uucbl].  itn. 
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;  their  eB^ctive  support,  to  the  orthi>dos  imcle  only  compliinentl 

—  and  benedictions.  But  Alexander  the  Eighth  hud  occupied  the 
papal  throne  little  more  than  fifteen  months.  His  snoceuor, 
Antonio  Pignatelli,  who  took  the  name  of  Innocent  the  Twelfth, 
was  impatient  to  he  recondled  to  Lewia.  Lewis  was  now  Ben- 
sible  that  he  had  committed  a  great  error  when  he  had  roused 
agmnst  himself  at  once  the  spirit  of  Protestantism  and  the  spirit 
of  Popery.  He  permitted  the  French  Bishops  to  submit  them- 
selves to  the  Holy  See.  The  dispute,  which  had,  at  onetime, 
seemed  likely  to  end  in  a  great  Oallican  schism,  was  accommo- 
dated; and  there  was  reason  to  believe  thattheinfueneeofthe 
head  of  the  Church  would  be  exerted  for  the  purpose  of  serering 
the  ties  which  bound  so  many  Catholic  princes  to  the  Calrinist 
who  had  usurped  the  British  throne. 

<  Meanwhile  the  coahtion ,  which  the  Third  Party  on  one  side 
and  the  Fope  on  the  other  were  trying  to  dissolve,  was  in  no 
small  dangetoffalling  to  pieces  &om  mere  rottennesB.    Two  of 

.  the  allied  powers,  and  two  only,  were  hearty  in  the  common 
cause;  England,  drawing  after  herthe  other  British  kingdoms; 
and  Holland,  drawing  after  her  the  other  Batevian  common- 
wealths. England  and  Holland  were  indeed  torn  by  internal 
factiouB,  and  were  separated  from  each  other  by  mutual  jea- 
lousies and  antipathies:  but  both  were  fhlly  resolved  not  to 
submit  to  French  domination ;  and  both  were  ready  to  bear  their 
share,  and  more  than  their  share,  ofthechargesofthe  contest. 
Most  of  the  members  of  the  confederacy  were  not  nations,  but 
men,  an  Emperor,  a  King,  Electors,  Dukes;  and  of  these 
men  there  was  scarcely  one  whose  whole  soul  was  in  the  smuggle, 
scarcely  one  who  did  not  hang  back,  who  did  not  find  some 
excuse  for  omitting  to  fulfil  his  engagements ,  who  did  not  ex- 
pect to  be  hired  to  defend  his  own  rights  and  interests  against 
the  common  enemy.  But  the  war  was  the  war  of  the  people  of 
England  and  of  the  people  of  Holland.    Had  it  not  been  so,  the 
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bordeiu  wliich  it  made  necessary  icould  not  have  been  bone  by  ( 
mtber  England  or  Holland  during  a  single  year.  When  William  -; 
siud  that  he  would  rather  die  sword  in  hand  than  humble  him' 
■elf  before  France ,  he  expreaeed  what  was  felt,  not  by  himself 
alone ,  but  by  two  great  communities  of  which  he  was  the  first 
magistrate.  With  thoae  two  comiaiinitieB,  unhappily,  other 
states  had  little  sympathy.  Indeed  those  two  communities  were 
Kgarded  by  other  states  as  rich,  plaindealing,  generons  dupes 
are  regarded  by  needy  sharpers.  England  and  Holland  were 
wealthy;  and  they  were  sealoua.  Their  wealth  excited  the 
CDjudily  of  the  whole  aUiance;  and  to  that  wealth  tlkeir  zeal  was 
the  key.  They  were  persecuted  with  sordid  importunity  by  all 
Iheirconfederates,  from  Ccesar,  who,  in  the  pride  of  his  solitary 
dignity,  would  not  honour  King  William  with  the  title  of  Ma- 
jesty, down  to  the  smallest  Margrave  who  could  see  his  whole 
principally  from  the  cracked  windows  of  the  mean  and  ruinoos 
old  bouse  which  he  called  his  palace.  It  was  not  enough  that 
England  and  Holland  furnished  much  more  than  their  contin- 
gents to  tbewar  by  land,  and  bore  unaausted  Uie  whole  charge 
of  the  war  by  sea.  They  were  beset  by  a  crowd  of  illustrious 
mendicants ,  some  rude ,  some  obsequious ,  but  all  inde&ljgabte 
and  insatiable.  One  prince  came  mumping  to  them  annually 
with  a  lamentable  stoiy  about  his  distresses.  A  more  sturdy 
beggar  threatened  to  join  the  Third  Party,  and  tA  make  a  se- 
parate peace  with  France,  if  his  demands  were  not  granted. 
ETery  Sorereign  too  had  his  ministers  and  favourites;  and  these 
inlnisteTS  and  favourites  were  perpetually  hinting  that  France 
<ni  willing  to  pay  them  for  detaching  theb  masters  from  the 
coalilion,  and  that  it  would  be  prudent  in  Ecgland  and  Holland 
to  outbid  France. 

Yet  the  embarrassment  caused  by  the  rapacity  of  the  allied 
cemta  was  scarcely  greater  than  the  embarrassment  caused  by 
thrir  ambition  and  their  pride.    This  prince  had  set  his  heart 
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>.  on  some  childish  distinction,  a  title  or  a  ctobb,  and  vonld  do 
—  notlting  for  the  oommon  cause  till  his  wishes  were  accomplished. 
That  prince  chose  to  fsnoj  that  he  had  been  slighted,  and  voold 
not  stir  till  reparation  had  been  made  to  him.  The  Duke  of 
Brunswick  Lunenburg  would  not  fUmuh  a  battalion  for  the 
defence  of  Qennany  unless  he  was  made  an  Elector.*  Tbe 
Elector  of  Brandenburg  declared  that  he  waa  as  hostile  as  he 
had  ever  been  to  EVance:  hut  he  had  been  ill  used  hy  the 
Spanish  goremment;  and  he  therefore  would  not  suffer  his 
laldlers  to  be  emploj'ed  in  the  defence  of  the  Spanish  Nether- 
lands. Hewaavnllingtohearhisshareofthewar:  butitmust 
be  in  his  own  way:  he  must  have  the  command  of  a  distinct 
army;  and  he  must  be  statJoned  between  the  Bhine  and  the 
Meuse.  **  The  Elector  of  Saxony  complained  that  bad  winter 
quarters  had  been  assigned  to  his  troops:  he  therefore  recalled 
them  just  when  they  should  have  been  preparing  to  take  the 
field,  but  very  coolly  offered  to  send  them  back  if  England  and 
Holland  would  give  him  four  hundred  thousand  risdollars.*** 
>-  It  mi^t  have  been  expected  that  at  least  the  two  chiefs  of 
the  House  of  Austria  would  have  put  forth,  at  this  conjuncture, 
all  their  strength  agajnst  the  rival  House  of  Bourbon.  Un- 
fortunately they  could  not  be  induced  to  exert  themselves 
vigorously  even  for  their  own  pTeserration.  They  were  deeply 
interested  in  keeping  the  French  out  of  Italy.  Yet  they  could 
with  difBculty  be  prevailed  upon  to  lend  the  smallest  assistance 
totheDukeofSavoy.  They  seemed  to  think  it  the  business  of 
En^and  and  Holland  to  defend  the  passes  of  the  Alps,  and  to 
prevent  the  armies  of  Leiria  from  overflowing  Lombardy.  To 
the  Emperor  indeed  the  war  against  France  was  a  secondary 
object.    Hlsflrst  object  was  tbe  war  BgunstTm^ey.    Hens 

■  William  to  HBlMin*,  FeS.  A-  "»»■ 
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dull  and  bigoted.  His  mind  misgave  tijm  that  the  var  agunst  ( 
fVaacewaa,  in  Home  sense,  awar  against  the  Catholic  religion;  — 
and  tlie  war  against  Turli.ey  was  a  crusade.  His  recent  cam- 
paign on  the  Danube  had  been  successful.  He  might  easily 
bare  concluded  an  honouiable  peace  with  the  Porte,  and  have 
turned  his  arms  westward.  But  he  had  eonceiTcd  the  hope  that 
he  might  extend  his  hereditary  dominions  at  the  expense  of  the 
InBdels.  lesions  of  a  triumphant  entry  into  Conatantinople 
and  of  a  Te  Deum  in  Saint  Sophia's  had  risen  in  his  brain.  He 
not  only  employed  in  the  East  a  force  more  than  sufficient  to 
have  defended  Piedmont  and  reconquered  Loruue;  but  he 
seemed  to  think  that  England  and  Holland  were  bound  to 
rewaid  him  largely  for  neglecting  their  Interests  and  pursuing 

Spun  already  was  what  she  continued  to  be  down  to  oursp 
own  time.  Of  the  Spain  which  had  domineered  over  the  land 
snd  the  ocean,  over  the  Old  aod  the  New  World,  of  the  Spwn 
vluch  had,  in  the  short  space  of  twelve  years,  led  captive  a 
Pope  and  a  King  of  France ,  a  Sovereign  of  Mexico  and  a 
Sovereign  of  Peru,  of  the  Spain  which  had  sent  an  army  to  the 
vails  of  Parb  and  had  equipped  a  mighty  fleet  to  invade  Eng- 
land, nothing  rem^ed  but  an  arrogance  which  had  once 
excited  terror  and  hatred,  but  which  could  now  excite  only 
derision.  In  extent,  indeed,  the  dominions  of  the  Catholic 
King  exceeded  those  of  Bome  when  Bome  was  at  the  zenith  of 
power.  But  the  huge  mass  lajr  torpid  and  helpless,  and  could 
be  inBolted  or  despoiled  with  impunity.  The  whole  admlni8tra> 
lion,  military  and  naval,  financial  and  colonial,  was  utterly 
disorganized.  Charles  was  a  fit  representative  of  his  kingdom. 
Impotent  physically,  Intellectually  and  morally,  sunk  in 
ignorance,  listlessness  and  superstition,  yet  swollen  with  a 
notion  of  his  own  dignity,  and  quick  to  imagine  and  to  resent 
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CHAP.  a&Dnta.  So  wretcbed  had  his  edacation  been  ibai,  vben  he 
— j^'  -■  was  told  of  the  foil  of  Mods,  the  most  important  fortresB  in  his 
TBst  empire,  be  asked  wheihec  Mona  waa  in  England.*  Among 
the  mMstera  who  were  ruaed  up  and  pulled  down  b;  hia  aickly 
caprice,  was  none  capable  of  applying  a  remedy  to  the  dia- 
tempera  of  the  Stat«.  In  truth  to  brace  anew  the  nerves  of  that 
psialfsed  body  would  have  been  a  bard  task  even  for  Ximeoea. 
No  servant  of  the  Spanish  Crown  occupied  a  more  important 
post,  and  none  was  more  unfit  for  an  important  post,  than  the 
Marquess  of  Gastanaga.  He  waa  Governor  of  the  Nelherlanda  j 
and  in  the  Netherlands  it  seemed  probable  that  the  fate  of 
Christendom  would  be  decided.  He  had  discharged  his  trust 
as  every  public  trust  was  then  dischaiged  in  every  part  of  that 
vaat  monarchy  on  which  it  was  boastfiiUy  said  that  the  sun 
never  set  Fertile  and  rich  as  was  the  country  which  he  ruled, 
he  threw  on  England  and  Holland  the  whole  charge  of  de~ 
fending  it.  He  expected  that  arms,  ammunition,  waggons, 
proviaions,  every  thing,  would  be  fomished  by  the  heretics. 
It  had  never  occurred  to  him  that  it  was  his  business,  aud  not 
theirs,  to  put  Mona  in  a  condition  to  stand  a  siege.  The  public 
voice  loudly  accused  him  of  having  sold  that  celebrated  strong 
hold  to  France.  But  it  is  probable  that  he  was  guilty  of  nothing 
worse  than  the  haughty  apathy  and  sluggishness  characteristio 
of  his  nation. 
sMci'tdi  ^^"^  "^  ^^  ^*^  of  the  coalition  of  which  William  was  the 
In  pri-  bead.  There  were  momenta  when  be  felt  himself  overwhelmed, 
HmaiMo-  when  his  spirits  sank,  when  his  patience  was  wearied  out,  and 
iba  cog-  when  his  constitutional  irritability  broke  forth.  "I  cannot,"  he 
wrote,  "offer  a  suggestion  without  being  met  by  a  demand  for 
a  subsidy."**    "I  have  reftised  point  blank,"  he  wrote  on  an- 
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other  occasioD,  irbeii  he  had  been  importuned  for  money:  "it  c 
is  impossible  that  the  States  Qenetal  and  England  can  bear  tlte  — 
charge  of  the  army  on  the  Rhine,  of  the  army  in  Piedmont,  and 
of  the  whole  defence  of  Flanders,  to  aay  nothing  of  the  im- 
mense  coat  of  the  naval  war.  If  our  alliea  can  do  nothing  for 
themselves,  the  sooner  the  alliance  goes  to  pieces  the  better."* 
But,  after  every  short  fit  of  despondency  and  ill  humour,  he 
called  up  all  the  force  of  his  mind,  and  put  a  strong  curb  on  his 
temper.  Weak,  mean,  false,  selfish,  as  too  many  of  the  con- 
federates were,  it  was  only  by  their  fielp  that  he  could  accom- 
plish what  he  had  &om  his  youth  up  considered  as  his  mission. 
If  they  abandoned  him,  France  would  be  dominant  mthout  a 
rival  in  Europe.  Well  as  they  deserved  tA  be  punished,  he 
would  not,  to  punish  them,  acquiesce  in  the  subjugation  of  the 
whole  civilised  world.  He  set  himself  therefore  to  lurmonnt 
■ome  difScultJes  and  to  evade  others.  Hie  Scandinavian  powers 
he  conciliated  by  waving,  reluctantly  indeed,  and  not  without 
a  hard  internal  struggle,  some  of  his  maritime  tighta.**  At 
Bome  his  influence,  though  indirectly  exercised,  balanced 
that  of  the  Pope  himself.  Lewis  and  James  found  that  they 
had  not  a  Mend  at  the  Vatican  except  Innocent;  and  Innocent, 
whose  nature  was  gentle  and  irresolute,  ehrank  from  taking  a 
course  directly  opposed  to  the  sentiments  of  all  who  surrounded 
him.  In  private  conversations  with  Jacobite  agents  he  declared 
himself  devoted  to  the  interest  of  the  House  of  Stuart:  but  in 
his  public  acts  he  observed  a  strict  neutraKty.  He  sent  twenty 
thousand  crowns  to  Saint  Qermoins :  Iiut  he  excused  himself  to 
the  enemies  of  France  by  protesting  that  this  was  not  a  subsidy 
for  any  political  purpose,  but  merely  an  alms  to  fae  distributed 
among  poor  British  Catholics.  He  permitted  prayers  for  the 
good  cause  to  be  read  in  the  English  College  at  Bome ;  but  he 
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AF.  insisted  that  those  prayers  should  be  dravmup  in  general  terms, 
~  and  that  no  name  should  be  mentioned.  It  was  in  vain  thftt  the 
nunisteis  of  the  Houses  of  Stuart  and  Bourbon  a^ured  him  to 
take  a  more  decided  course.  "God  knows,"  he  exclaimed  on 
one  ocoasioD,  "that  I  would  gladly  shed  my  blood  to  reetore 
the  King  of  England.  But  what  can  I  do?  If  I  stir,  I  am  told 
that  I  am  ikvouring  the  EVencb,  and  helping  them  to  Bct  up  an 
universal  monarchy.  I  am  not  like  the  old  Popes.  Kings  will 
not  listen  to  me  ss  they  listened  to  my  predecesson.  There  is 
no  religion  now,  nothing  but  wicked,  worldly  policy.  The 
Prince  of  Orange  is  master.  He  governs  us  alL  He  has  got 
such  a  hold  on  the  Emperor  and  on  the  King  of  Spain  that 
neither  of  them  dares  to  displease  him.  Ood  help  ueI  He 
alone  can  help  us."  And,  as  the  old  man  spoke,  he  beat 
the  table  with  his  hand  in  an  agony  of  impotent  grief  and  in- 
dignation.* 

To  keep  tiie  German  princes  steady  was  no  easy  task:  but  it 
was  accomplished.  Money  was  distributed  among  them,  much 
leas  indeed  than  they  asked,  but  much  more  than  Ihey  had  any 
decent  pretence  for  asking.  With  the  Elector  of  Swiony  a 
composition  was  made.  He  had,  together  with  a  strong  ap- 
petite for  snbaidies,  a  great  desire  to  be  a  member  of  the  most 
select  and  illustrious  orders  of  knighthood.  It  seems  that, 
instead  of  the  four  hundred  thousand  riidoUars  which  he  had 
demanded,  he  consented  to  accept  one  hundred  thousand  and 
theOarter.**   His  prime  minister  Schcening,  the  moat  covetous 
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uai  perfldiouB  of  fflaokind,  waa  aecured  by  a  pention.*    For  c 
the  Duke  of  Brunswick  Lunenburg,   William,  not  nithout— 
difficulty,  procured  the  long  desired  title  of  Elector  of  Hanover. 
B;  inch  means  as  tliese  the  breaches  which  had  dlrided  the 
coalition  were  so  lUUUly  repured  that  it  appeared  still  to 
pteaent  a  firm  front  to  the  enemy. 

WlHiam  had  complained  bitterly  to  the  Spanish  government  J^* 
of  the  incapacity  end  inertness  of  Qastanaga..    The  Spanish  <°' 
goremment,  helpless  and  drowsy  as  it  was,   conld  not  be  ts 
Altogether  insensible  to  the  dangers  which  threatened  Flanders  sp 
end  Brabant    Gastanaga  was  recalled;  and 'William  was  in-",? 
tited  to  take  upon  himself  the  government  of  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, with  powers  not  less  than  regaL  Philip  the  Second  would 
not  easily  have  believed  Uiat,  within  a  century  after  his  death, 
big  greatgrandson  would  implore  the  gteatgrandson  of  Wil- 
liam the  Silent  to  exercise  the  authority  of  a  sovereign  at 
Brassels.**  / 

The  offer  was  in  one  sense  tempting:  but  William  waa  too 
»ise  to  accept  it.  He  knew  that  the  population  of  &e  Spuiiah 
Netherlands  was  firmly  attached  to  the  Church  of  Rome.  Every 
act  of  a  Protestant  ruler  was  certain  to  be  regarded  with 
luapicion  by  the  clergy  and  people  of  those  countries.  Already 
Gastanaga,  mortified  by  his  disgrace,  had  written  to  inform 
the  Court  of  Kome  that  changes  were  in  contemplation  which 
would  make  Ghent  and  Antwerp  as  heretical  as  Amsterdam  and 
London.***  It  had  doubtless  also  occurred  to  William  that  if, 
bf  governing  mildly  and  justly,   and  by  showing  a  decent 
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cnAp.  respect  for  the  ceiemonies  end  the  ministers  of  the  Roman 
"i^'  Calholie  religion,  he  should  succeed  in  obtaining  the  con- 
fidence of  the  Belgians,  he  would  inevitably  raise  against  him' 
self  aatorm  of  obloquy  in  our  island.  He  knew  hy  ezperienca 
-what  it  was  to  govern  two  nations  strongly  attached  to  two 
different  Churches.  A  large  party  among  the  Episcopalians 
of  England  could  not  forgive  him  for  having  consented  to  the 
eertablishment  of  the  preshyterian  polity  in  Scotland.  A  large 
party  among  the  Presbyterians  of  Scotland  blamed  hipi  for 
mEuntuning  the  episcopal  polity  in  England.  If  he  now  took 
under  his  protection  masses,  processions,  graven  images, 
friaries,  nunneries,  and,  worst  of  all,  Jesuit  pulpits,  Jesuit 
confessionals  and  Jesuit  colleges,  what  could  he  expect  but 
that  England  and  Scotland  would  join  in  one  cry  of  reproba- 
tion? He  therefore  relused  to  accept  the  government  of  the 
Low  Countries,  and  proposed  that  it  should  he  entrusted  to  the 
Elector  of  Bavaria.  The  Elector  of  Bavaria  was,  after  the 
Emperor,  the  most  powerfU  of  the  Soman  Catholic  potentates 
of  Germany.  He  was  young,  brave,  and  ambitious  of  military 
distinction.  The  Spanish  Court  was  willing  to  appoint  him; 
and  he  was  desirous  to  be  appointed:  hut  much  delay  was 
caused  by  an  absurd  difBculty.  The  Elector  thought  it  beneath 
him  to  ask  for  what  he  wished  to  have.  The  formalists  of  the 
Cabinet  of  Madrid  thought  it  beneath  the  dignity  of  the 
Catholic  King  to  give  what  had  not  been  asked.  Mediation 
was  necessary,  and  was  at  last  successful  But  much  time  was 
lost;  and  the  spring  was  far  advanced  before  the  new  Ooverogr 
of  the  Netherlands  entered  on  his  functions.* 
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'Wniiam  liad  saved  the  coalition  froni  the  danger  of  perishing  c 
bydiiunioD.  But  by  no  remoDstntnce,  by  no  entreaty,  by  no— j 
bribe,  eoold  he  prevail  on  his  allies  to  be  early  in  Uie  field.  l>' 
They  ought  to  have  profited  by  the  severe  lesson  which  hadaji 
been  given  them  in  the  preceding  year.  But  again  every  one 
of  them  lingered,  and  wondered  why  the  rest  were  lingering; 
ud  again  he  who  singly  wielded  the  whole  power  of  France  was 
found,  BB  his  haughty  motto  had  long  boasted,  a  match  for  a 
multitude  of  adversaries.*  His  enemies,  while  still  unready, 
ksmed  With  dismay  that  he  had  taken  the  field  in  person  at  the 
head  of  his  nobility.  On  no  occasion  had  that  gallant  aiisto- 
eracy  appeared  with  more  splendour  in  his  train.  A  single  cir- 
enmstance  may  suISce  to  give  a  notion  of  the  pomp  and  luxury 
of  his  camp.  Among  the  musheteers  of  his  household  rode,  for 
Ibe  fint  time,  a  stripling  of  seventeen,  who  soon  afterwards 
locceeded  to  the  title  of  Duke  of  Saint  Simon,  and  to  whom  we 
owethose  inestimable  memoirs  which  have  preserved,  for  the 
delightand  instruction  of  many  lands  and  of  many  generations, 
the  vivid  picture  of  a  France  which  has  long  passed  away. 
Iliough  the  boy's  family  was  at  that  time  very  hard  pressed  for 
money ,  he  travelled  with  thirty  five  horses  and  Bumpter  mules. 
The  princesses  of  the  blood,  each  surrounded  by  a  groupe  of 
highborn  and  graceM  ladies,  accompanied  the  King;  and  the 
smiles  of  so  many  charming  women  inspired  the  throng  of  vun 
and  voluptuoua  but  h^hspirited  gentlemen  with  more  than 
common  courage.  In  the  brilliant  crowd  which  surroun<ied  the 
French  Augustus  appeared  the  French  Virgil,  the  graceful,  the 
tender,  the  melodious  Racine.  Be  had,  in  conformity  with 
the  prevailing  fashion,  become  devout,  had  given  up  writing 
for  the  theatre;  and,  having  determined  to  apply  himself 
vigorously  to  the  discharge  of  the  duties  which  belonged  ta  him 
u  historiographer  of  France,  be  now  came  to  see  the  great 

•  "He«  plarilju*  Impur." 
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GBAF.  erenta  whioli  it  wuhu  office  to  ncord.*  In  tJie  DeighboniluMd 
■  ^^^  -  at  ilouM ,  Levis  eatertained  the  ladies  with  the  moat  magnifi- 
cent  review  Ihat  had  ever  been  seen  in  modem  Europe.  A  hnn- 
di«d  and  twenty  thousand  of  the  finest  troops  in  the  world  were 
drawn  up  in  a  line  ught  miles  long.  It  ma;  be  doubted  whether 
such  an  army  had  ever  been  brought  together  under  the  Bomao 
eagles.  The  show  began  early  in  the  morning,  and  was  not 
over  when  the  long  summer  day  closed.  Badne  left  the  ground, 
astonished,  deafened,,  dazzled,  and  tired  to  death.  In  a 
private  letter  he  ventured  to  ^ve  utterance  to  an  amiable  wUh 
which  he  probably  took  good  care  not  to  whisper  in  the  courtly 
circle:  "Would  to  heaven  that  all  these  poor  fellows  wero 
In  their  cottages  «g«in  with  their  wives  and  their  little 

st<t«  at  After  this  superb  pageant  Lewis  announced  his  intention  of 
attacking  Namur,  In  five  days  he  was  under  the  walls  of  that 
city,  at  the  head  of  more  than  thirty  thousand  men.  Twen^ 
thousand  peasants,  pressed  in  those  parts  of  the  Netherlands 
which  the  French  occupied,  wero  compelled  to  act  as  pioneeia. 
Luxemburg,  wiUi  eighty  thousand  men,  occupied  a  strong 
position  on  the  road  between  Namur  andBniesels,  and  was 
prepared  to  give  battle  to  any  force  which  might  attempt  to 
lalee  the  siege.^*  This  partition  of  duties  excited  no  surprise. 
It  had  long  been  known  that  the  great  Monarch  loved  sieges, 
and  that  he  did  not  love  battles.  He  professed  to  think  that 
the  real  test  of  military  skill  was  a  uege.  The  event  of  an  en- 
counter between  two  U'mies  on  an  open  plain  was,  in  his 
opinion,  ofben  determined  by  chance:  but  raily  science  could 
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{mrul  ^aiBst  isveliiu  and  bastions  which  sdence  had  con-  c 
■ttueled.    Bjs  detractora  sneeiing^y  {nonoimced  it  fortunate-^ 
that  the  department  of  the  military  art  which  His  Idajeaty  oon- 
Meni  u  the  noblest  was  one  in  which  it  was  seldom  necessary 
&r  him  to  expose  to  serious  risk  a  life  inTaluable  to  bis 
people. 

Kamur,  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  S&mhre  and  the 
Uense,  was  one  of  the  great  foTtresses  of  Europe.  The  town 
kyinthe  plain,  and  had  no  strength  exeept  what  was  derived 
&oa  art.  But  art  and  nature  had  combined  to  fortiiy  that  le- 
■owned  citadel  which,  from  the  summit  of  a  10%  rock,  looks 
town  on  s  boundless  expanse  of  cornfields,  iTOods  and  meadows, 
mlered  by  two  fine  rivers.  The  people  of  the  city  and  of  the 
RDXonnding  region  were  proud  of  their  impregnable  castle. 
Ibeir  boast  was  that  never,  in  all  the  wan  which  bad  de- 
tattsted  the  Netherlands,  had  skill  or  valour  been  able  to 
penetrate  those  waJls.  The  neighbotiring  fastnesses,  famed 
ftrongbout  the  world  for  their  strengtli,  Antwerp  and  Oatend, 
YpMs,  Lisle ajid Tourosy,  Mone  and  Valenciennes,  Cambray 
sad  Cbarleroi,  Limbnrg  and  Luxemburg,  had  opened  their 
gates  to  omiqueTers:  but  never  once  had  the  flag  been  pulled 
down  from  the  battlements  of  Namur.  That  nothing  might  be 
wanting  to  the  interest  of  the  siege ,  the  two  great  masters  of 
Ae  art  of  fortiflcaUon  were  opposed  Co  each  other.  Vauban 
had  during  many  years  been  regarded  aa  the  first  of  en^een : 
bntafbnnidablerivalhad  lately  arisen,  Menno,  Baron  of  Co< 
knn,  the  ablest  ofEeer  in  the  service  of  tbe  States  GeneraL 
His  defences  of  Namur  had  been  recently  strengthened  and  re- 
paired under  Cohom's  superintendence ;  and  he  vaa  now  within 
the  walls.  Vauban  was  in  Hie  camp  of  Lewis.  It  might  thei«< 
fbH  be  (aipected  that  both  the  attack  and  the  defence  would  be 
conducted  with  consummate  ability. 

By  this  time  the  allied  armies  had  assembled:  but  it  was  too 
6* 
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CHAP.  late.*  "WilliBM  hastened  towards  Namur.  He  mensced  tho 
—^^— French  works,  first  from  the  west,  then  from  the  north,  then 
irom  the  ea^t.  But  between  him  and  the  lines  of  circnrnTalla- 
tioa  lay  the  army  of  Luxemburg,  taming  aa  he  turned,  and 
ttlways  so  strongly  posted  that  to  attack  it  would  haTe  been  the 
height  of  imprudence.  Meanwhile  the  besiegers,  directed  by 
the  smi  of  Vauban  and  animated  by  the  presence  of  Lewia, 
made  rapid  progresB.  There  ware  indeed  many  difficulties  to 
be  Burmomited  and  many  hardships  to  be  endured.  Ilie  weather 
was  Btoimy;  and,  on  the  eighth  of  June,  the  feast  of  Saint 
Medard,  who  holds  in  the  French  Calender  the  aame  inauspi- 
cioua  place  lAich  in  onr  Calendar  belongs  to  Sunt  Swithin,  the 
run  feU  in  torrents.  The  Sambie  rose  and  corered  many  iqoare 
miles  on  which  the  harvest  was  green.  The  Mehtugne  whiried 
down  its  bridges  to  the  Meuse.  All  the  roads  became  swampa. 
The  trenches  were  ao  deep  in  water  and  mire  that  it  waa  the 
business  of  three  days  to  more  a  gun  from  one  battery  to 
another.  The  six  thousand  wa^ona  which  had  accompanied 
the  French  army  were  useless.  It  was  necessary  that  gunpow- 
der, bullets,  com,  hay,  should  be  carried  from  place  to  place 
on  the  backs  of  the  war  horaes.  Nothing  but  the  authority  of 
Lewis  could,  in  such  circumstances,  have  maintained  order 
and  inspired  cheeriHilneas.  His  soldiers,  in  truth,  showed 
much  mote  reverence  for  h'TP  than  for  what  their  reli^onhad 
made  sacred.  Hiey  cursed  Saint  Medard  heartily,  and  broke 
or  burned  every  image  of  him  that  could  be  found.  But  for 
their  King  there  was  nothing  that  they  were  not  ready  to  do 
and  to  bear.  In  spite  of  every  obstacle  they  constantly  guned 
ground.  Cohom  was  severely  wounded  while  defending  with 
desperate  resolution  a  fort  which  he  bad  himself  constructed, 
»nd  of  which  he  was  proud.    His  place  could  not  be  mpplied. 

*  TnilUm  to  aeltulni,  i^^^  l^^t 
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The  goTemoTwaB  a  feeble  manwhnmOastanaga  had  appointed,  c 
aad  whom  William  had  recently  adri^ed  the  Elector  of  BaTtria— 
to  remove.    The  spirit  of  the  garrison  gave  vi»,y.    The  town 
Hurendered  on  the  eighth  day  of  the  siege,  the  citadel  about 
three  week*  later.* 

The  history  of  the  fall  of  Namur  in  1632  beara  a  clou  le- 
Mmblance  to  the  hiBtory  of  tlie  fall  of  Mons  In  1691.  Both  in 
1691  and  in  1692 ,  Lewii,  the  sole  and  absolute  master  of  the 
reaonrcea  of  bis  kingdom,  was  able  to  open  the  cabipuffn,  be- 
fore William,  the  captain  of  a  coalition,  had  bronght  together 
hi*  dispersed  forces.  In  both  years  the  advantage  of  having 
the  first  move  decided  the  event  of  the  game.  At  Namnr,  ai  at 
Hons,  Lewis,  assisted  by  Vauban,  conducted  the  siege: 
Luxemburg  covered  it;  William  v^nly  tried  to  ruse  it,  and,  . 
vUb  deep  mortification,  assisted  as  a  spectator  at  the  victory  of 
his  enemy. 

In  one  respect  however  the  fate  of  the  two  fortresses  was 
very  different.  Mods  was  delivered  up  by  its  own  inhabitants, 
Namur  might  perhaps  have  been  saved  if  the  gairison  had  been 
as  zealous  and  determined  as  the  population.  Strange  to  say, 
in  this  place,  so  long  subject  to  a  foreign  rule,  there  was  found 
apatriotismTeiembtingtbat  of  the  little  Greek  commouwealthH. 
There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  burghers  cared  about  the 
balance  of  power,  or  had  say  preference  for  James  or  for  Wil- 
liam, for  the  Most  Christian  King  or  for  the  Most  Catholic 
King.  But  every  dtiren  considered  his  own  honour  as  bound 
up  with  the  honour  of  the  maiden  fortress.  Jt  ia  true  that  the 
French  did  not  abuse  tlieiT  victory.    No  outrage  waa  eom> 

■  KonlhlTXersnrlHof  jDnond  Jal^lASl;  London  Ouettai  of  Jmu i 
OueUadaPird:  Udmoliai  da  Saint  SlmaoiJourail  d«  DugHDi  WlllUm 
u  Heliulnj,  ^^^,  jDoa  A-'<"><lhVe"><»>''I-'M*rilaCo1t,pilnMdlii 


CHAP,  mitted:  the  piivileges  of  the  mimicipality  veie  respected:  tlie 
-  f^  ■  mftgiBtrites  were  not  changed.  Yet  the  people  conld  not  see  a 
conqueroi  enter  their  hitherto  unconquered  caatle  without  team 
of  rage  and  ihame.  Even  the  barefooted  CarmeUte*,  vho  liad 
renounced  all  pleasureB,  all  property,  all  society,  all  domeatio 
affection,  whose  days  were  all  fast  days,  who  passed  month 
afteimonthwithoatutteringaword,  were  strangely  moved.  It 
was  ia  Tain  that  Lewis  attempted  te  aooth  them  by  ma^  of 
respect  and  by  mnnificent  bounty.  Whenever  they  met 
a  French  umfoim  they  turned  tbeil  heads  sway  with  a 
look  which  showed  that  a  liib  of  prayer,  of  abstinence 
and  of  silence  had  left  one  earthly  feeling  still  unsubdued.* 

This  was  perhaps  the  moment  at  which  the  arrogance  of 
Xewis  reached  the  highest  point  He  had  achieved  the  last 
and  the  niost  splendid  military  exploit  of  his  life.  His  con- 
federated foes,  English,  Butch  and  German,  had,  in  their 
own  despite,  swelled  his  triumph,  and  had  been  wibtesses  of 
the  glory  which  made  their  hearts  si^  Hjs  exultation  was 
boundless.  Tlie  inscriptions  on  the  medals  which  he  etruciL  to 
.oommemorate  bis  auccesB,  the  letters  by  which  he  enjoined  the 
prelates  of  hu  kingdom  to  sing  the  1^  Beum,  were  boastful 
and  sarcastic  His  people,  a  people  among  whose  many  fine 
qualities  moderation  in  prosperity  csnnot  be  reckoned,  seemed 
for  a  time  to  be  drunk  with  pride.  Even  Boileau,  hurried 
along  by  the  prevailing  enthusiasm,  forgot  tixe  good  sense  and 
good  taste  to  which  he  owed  his  reputetion.  He  fon^ed  him- 
self a  lyric  poet,  and  gave  vent  to  his  feelings  in  a  hundred 
and  sixty  lines  of  frigid  bombast  about  Alddet,  Uars,  Bacchus, 
Ceres,  the  lyre  of  Orpheus,  the  Thracian  oaki  and  the  Per- 
mesaian  nymphs.  He  wondered  whether  Namur  had,  like 
Troy,  been  built  by  Apollo  and  Neptune.  He  asked  what 
power  could  subdue  a  city  stronger  than  that  before  which  the 
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Breeks  lay  ten  years;  and  he  Tetunied  aoBWer  to  Linuelf  tliat  c 
nd)  &  miracle  could  be  wrought  only  by  Jupiter  or  by  Lewii.  — 
Ths  feaUieT  in  the  hat  of  LeiriB  vm  the  loadatar  of  victory.  To 
Lewii  all  thing*  tnuit  yield,  princes,  uationi,  vinds,  vatert. 
in  eoDcliuion  the  poet  addreased  himself  to  the  banded  enemies 
ofFranoe,  andtanntiDgty  bade  them  carry  back  to  tlteir  homes 
tlie  tidings  UiatNamnr  had  heen  taken  in  their  sight  Before 
many  months  had  elapsed  both  the  boastM  king  and  the 
boostfol  poet  were  taught  that  it  is  prudent  aa  irell  as  graceM 
to  be  modest  in  the  hour  of  riotory. 

One  mortification  Lewis  had  suffered  eren  in  the  midst  of 
his  [Mrpsperity.  While  he  lay  before  Namur,  he  heard  the 
ioands  of  rejoicing  from  the  distant  camp  of  the  allies.  Three 
peals  of  thunder  from  a  hundred  and  forty  pieces  of  cannon 
were  answered  by  three  volleys  from  sixty  th.ousand  muskets. 
Itma  soon  known  that  these  salutes  were  fired  on  acconnt  of 
the  battle  of  La  Hogne.  The  French  King  exerted  himself 
to  appear  serene.  "They  make  a  strange  noise,"  he  said, 
"about  the  bunting  of  a  few  ships."  Li  truth  he  was  much 
disturbed,  and  the  more  so  because  a  report  had  reached  the 
Low  Countries  that  there  had  been  a  sea  fight,  and  that  his 
Seet  had  been  victorious.  His  good  humour  however  was  soon 
restored  by  the  brilliant  success  of  those  operations  which  were 
under  his  own  Immediate  direction.  When  the  siege  was  over,  ^' 
he  left  Luxemburg  in  command  of  the  army,  and  returned  to  va 
Versailles.  At  Versailles  the  unfortunate  Tourville  soon  pre- 
sented himself,  and  was  graciously  received.  As  soon  as  he 
■pp«ared  in  the  circle,  the  King  welcomed  him  in  a  loud  voice. 
"I  am  perfectly  satisfied  with  you  and  with  my  sailors.  We 
have  been  beaten ,  it  is  true :  but  your  honour  and  that  of  the 
nation  are  nnsullied."* 

Idnolrei  dc  Saint  aimoni  Jonnul 
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chjIv.        Thoughliewighadqnitted  tbeNetherlands,  ti>eeye>ofB]l 

~^'— Europe  vera  BtJll  fixed  on  Uiat  re^on.  The  amiiei  tiiere  hid 
been  Btrengthened  by  reiaforcementa  drawn  from  tnmj 
quartcTB.  Every  vhere  else  the  military  operations  of  t^ 
year  were  Unguid  and  without  mterest  The  Grand  Vizier  and 
Lewis  of  Baden  did  little  more  than  watch  each  other  on  the 
Danube.  Marshal  Noailles  and  the  Duke  of  Medina  Sidonia 
did  little  mora  than  watch  each  other  under  the  Pyrenees.  On 
the  Upper  Rhine,  and  along  the  frontier  which  separates  Franc* 
from  Fiedmout,  an  indecisive  predatory  war  was  carried  on, 
by  which  the  soldiers  suffered  little  and  the  cultivators  of  th« 
soil  much.  But  all  men  looked,  with  anxious  espectadou  of 
some  great  erent,  to  tlte  frontier  of  Brabant,  whera  William 
was  opposed  to  Luxemburg. 

LuiBm-  Luxemburg,  now  in  his  sixty-sixth  year,  had  risen,  by 
slow  degrees,  and  by  the  deaths  of  several  great  men,  to  the 
first  place  among  the  generals  of  his  time.  £Ie  was  of  that 
noble  house  of  Montmorency  which  united  many  mythical  and 
many  historical  titles  to  glory,  which  boasted  that  it  sprang 
from  the  first  Frank  who  was  baptized  into  the  name  of  Christ 
in  the  fifth  centiiry ,  and  which  had ,  since  the  eleventh  century, 
given  to  France  a  long  and  splendid  succession  of  Constables 
and  Marshals.  In  valour  and  abilities  Luxemburg  was  not 
inferior  to  any  of  his  illustrious  race.  But,  highly  descended 
and  highly  gifted  as  he  was,  he  had  vrith  difBculty  surmounted 
the  obstacles  which  impeded  him  in  the  road  to  fame.  If  he 
owed  much  to  the  bounty  of  natura  and  fortune,  he  had  suffered 
still  more  from  their  spite.  His  features  were  fiightfrilly  haish: 
his  stature  was  diminutive:  a  huge  and  pointed  hump  rose  on 
his  back.  His  constitution  was  feeble  and  sickly.  Cruel  im- 
putations had  been  throvm  on  his  morals.  He  had  been  m>- 
cused  of  trafficking  with  sorceren  and  with  vendors  of  poison, 
had  languished  long  in  a  dungeon ,  and  had  at  length  tegsinod 
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hi)  liberty  irithout  entirely  ragainmg  Us  honour.*  Be  had  cniK 
ilw&ya  been  disliked  both  by  Louvois  and  by  Leiris.  Yet  the  — j^^ 
m  against  the  European  coalilion  had  lasted  but  a  very  ahort 
time  Then  both  the  minister  and  the  King  felt  that  the  gene- 
ral vrho  VBS  peraonally  odiona  to  them  itss  necessary  to  the 
■tste.  Cond^  and  Turenue  were  no  more;  and  Luxembui^ 
wu  iritbout  dispute  the  first  aoldiei  tli&t  France  a^  possessed. 
In  Tigilance,  diligence  and  perseTerance  be  was  deficient.  He 
uemed  to  leaerre  his  great  qualitieB  for  great  emergencies.  It 
■u  on  a  pitched  field  of  battle  that  he  was  all  hiroselE.  His 
E^ce  was  rapid  and  unerring.  His  judgment  was  clearest 
and  luiest  when  responsibility  pressed  heaviest  on  him  and 
when  difficulties  gathered  thickest  around  bim.  To  bis  skill, 
mcrgy  and  presence  of  mind  hia  country  owed  some  glorious 
^ys.  But,  thou^  eminently  succeisfnl  in  battles,  hewasnot 
eminently  succeaatiil  in  campaigns.  He  gained  immense  renown 
St  William's  e^iense;  and  yet  there  was,  as  respected  the 
objects  of  the  war,  little  to  cboosd  between  the  two  com- 
auudeis.  Luxemburg  was  repeatedly  victorious:  but  be  had 
not  the  art  of  improring  a  victory.  William  waa  repeatedly 
defeated;  but  of  all  generals  he  was  the  beat  qualified  to  repair 
s  defeat. 

In  the  month  of  July  William'a  headquarters  were  at  Lam- 
beque.  About  aix  miles  off,  at  Steinkirk,  Luxemburg  had  en- 
camped with  the  mtun  body  of  his  army;  and  about  six  nules 
further  off   lay  a    considerable  force  commanded  by  the 

■MJioolrei  de  Sslnl  Simon;  Val»lre,  S^^nle  de  LonliXIV.  Voltlirs 
•SUta  wllh  B  oonWmpt  which  li  probably  Jd«1  of  the  iccoDnl  of  thlr  ttW,! 
'•UiaCuiiaiCAtbrei.  fioa  alio  Iho  Letteri  DfUadanie  de  S^vlgnd  darlns 

UumbDrs  li  Dlcknamed  ^aop,  from  bli  defonnlty,  and  called  a  wlaard, 
la  tUulsD  U  bli  daallDKi  witb  La  Tolilo.  Id  one  Jaeobiu  alleEOiy  be  U> 
Uie  iiHcainuioeT  OraDdoralo.  In  Harolaau  Lnttnil'a  Diary  for  June  IMI 
ki  ■•  called  >  umntst.    1  have  icon  Rto  or  tbna  EngUib  Barlsatorei  of 
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>.  Uatqueu  of  BouffleiB,  one  of  the  beet  officers  in  the  service  ot 
—  Lewis.  " 

The  conntiy  between  Lambeque  and  Steinkirk  was  inteT> 
gected  by  innumerable  hedges  and  ditches;  and  neither  army 
could  approach  the  otiter  without  passing  throt^h  several  long 
and  narrow  defiiea.  Lmcemborg  had  therefore  little  reason  to 
apprehend  that  he  should  be  attacked  in  his  entrenchments; 
and  he  felt  assured  that  he  should  have  ample  notice  before  any 
attack  was  made;  for  he  had  succeeded  in  corrupting  an  ad- 
venturer named  Millevoix,  who  was  chief  musidan  and  private 
Becretary  of  the  Elector  of  Bavaria.  This  man  regularly  sent  to 
the  French  headquarters  authentic  information  touching  the  de- 
ugns  of  the  allies. 

The  Marshal,  confident  in  the  strength  of  his  position  and 
in  the  accuracy  of  his  intelligence,  lived  in  his  tent  as  he  was 
accustomed  to  live  in  his  hotel  at  Paris.  He  was  at  once  a  vale- 
tudinarian and  a  voluptuary;  and,  in  both  charaoters ,  beloved 
his  ease.  He  scarcely  ever  mounted  his  horse.  Light  conver- 
sation and  cards  occupied  most  of  his  hours.  His  table  was 
luxurious;  and,  when  he  had  sate  down  to  supper.  It  was  a 
service  of  danger  to  disturb  him.  Some  sco&rs  remaiked  that 
in  his  military  dispositions  he  was  not  guided  exclusively  by 
military  reasons,  Oiat  he  generally  contrived  to  entrench  himself 
in  some  place  where  the  veal  and  the  poultry  were  remarkably 
good ,  and  that  he  was  alwaya  solicitous  to  keep  open  such  com- 
munications with  the  sea  as  might  ensure  him ,  from  September 
to  April,  a  regular  supply  of  Sandwich  oysters.  If  there  were  any 
agreeable  women  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  camp,  they  wen 
generally  to  be  found  at  his  banquets.  It  may  easily  be  supposed 
that,  under  such  a  commander,  the  young  princes  and  noblea  of 
France  vied  irith  one  another  in  splendour  and  gallantry.* 

•  M4ino1»a  d«  Saint  Simon;  HfmoliM  da  Vlllari ;  Baelat  to  Boaea^ 
Usy  31.  len. 
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Wliile  he  was  amuHinghimBelfBAeT  his  wonted  fasbion,  the   cn»», 
eonfederate  princes  diecoTered  that  their  counsek  were  be-    ^^^''  ■ 
trajed.    A  peasant  picked  up  a  letter  wbioh  had  been  dropped,  bhik  -t 
andcanieditto  tbeElectorofBaTaria.  It  contained  fiiU  proob '"'° 
of  the  guilt  of  Millevoix.    William  concei'ved  a  hope  that  he 
might  be  able  to  take  his  enemies  in  the  snare  which  Qiey  had 
hid  for  tiim.     The  perfidious  secretary  was  siunmoned  to  the 
to  jal  piesence  and  taxed  with  his  crime.   A  pen  was  put  into  his 
hand:  a  pistol  was  held  U)  his  bTeast;  and  he  wag  commanded 
to  write  on  pun  of  instant  death.  His  letter,  dictated  by  William, 
ns  conveyed  to  the  French  camp.  It  apprised  Luiemburg  that 
the  allies  meent  to  send  out  a  strong  foraging  party  on  the  next 
day.    In  order  to  protect  this  party  from  molestBtion,  some 
battalions  of  infantry,  accompanied  by  artillery,  would  march 
by  night  to  occupy  the  defiles  which  lay  between  the  armies. 
Tha  Mershal  read,  believed  and  went  to  rest,  whUe  William 
u^ed  forward  the  preparations  for  a  general  assault  on  tiie 
French  lines. 

The  whole  allied  army  was  under  anns  while  it  was  still 
da^  In  the  grey  of  the  morning  Luxemburg  was  awakened 
by  leonts ,  who  brought  tidings  that  the  enemy  was  advancing 
in  great  force.  He  at  first  treated  the  news  very  lightly.  His 
Mirespondent,  it  seemed,  had  been,  as  usual,  diligent  and 
exact  The  Prince  of  Orange  had  sent  out  a  detachment  to 
protect  bis  foragers,  and  this  detachment  had  been  magnified 
by  fbar  into  a  great  host.  But  one  alarming  report  followed 
sBother  fast  All  the  passes,  it  was  said,  were  choked  mth 
ankitndee  of  foot,  horse  and  artillery,  under  the  banners  of 
En^and  and  of  Spain,  of  the  United  Provinces  and  of  the  Em- 
jbt;  and  every  column  was  moving  towards  Steinkirk.  At 
length  the  Marshal  rose,  gotonhoTseback,  and  rode  out  to  see 
riiatWM  doing. 

By  this  time  the  vanguard  of  the  allies  was  close  to  his  ont- 
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CB^p.  posts.  Abouthalf amileinadvanceofhisumywAiencamped 
-  -j^—  a  brigade  named  from  the  province  of  fiourbonnus.  These 
troops  had  to  beu  the  first  brunt  of  the  onset.  Amazed  and 
pamcstrickeDt  they  were  swept  away  in  a  moment,  and  ran  for 
their  lives,  leaving  their  tents  and  seven  pieces  of  cannon  to  the 
assailants. 

Thus  far  WiUiBrn's  plans  hud  been  completely  successflil; 
but  now  fortune  began  to  turn  ^eingt  him.  He  had  been  mis- 
informed  as  to  the  nature  of  the  ground  which  lay  between  the 
station  of  the  brigade  of  Bourbonnais  and  the  main  encampment 
of  the  enemy.  He  had  expected  that  he  should  be  able  to  push 
forward  without  a  moment's  pause,  that  he  should  find  the 
French  army  in  a  state  of  wild  disorder,  and  that  his  victory 
would  be  easy  and  complete.  But  his  progress  was  obstructed 
by  several  fences  and  ditches:  there  was  a  short  delay;  and* 
short  delay  sufficed  to  frustrate  his  design.  Luxemburg  waa 
the  very  man  for  such  a  conjuncture.  He  had  committed  great 
faults:  he  had  kept  careless  guard:  he  had  trusted  implicitly  to 
information  which  had  proved  felse:  he  had  neglected  informa- 
tion whioh  had  proved  true:  one  of  his  dinsions  was  flying  in 
confusion:  the  other  divisions  were  unprepared  for  action. 
That  crisis  would  have  paralysed  the  faculties  of  an  ordinary 
capt^:  it  only  braced  and  stimulated  those  of  Luxemburg. 
His  mind,  nay  his  sickly  and  distorted  body,  seemed  to  derive 
health  and  vigour  from  disaster  and  dismay.  Li  a  short  lime  he 
had  disposed  every  thing.  The  French  army  was  in  battle  order. 
Conspicuous  in  that  great  array  were  the  household  troops  of 
Lewis,  the  mostrenowned  body  of  fighting  men  in  Europe;  and 
at  their  head  appeared,  glittenng  in  lace  and  embroidery  hastily 
thrown  on  and  half  fastened,  a  crowd  of  young  princes  and  lords 
who  had  just  been  cousedby  the  trumpet  from  their  couches  or 
their  revels,  and  who  had  hastened  to  look  death  in  the  beo 
with  the  gay  and  festive  intrepidity  characteristio  of  French 
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gentlemen.  Highest  in  rank  among  these  highborn  warriors  c 
m&ladof  rixteen,  Philip  Duke  of  ChartreH,  aon  of  the  Dnke  — ^ 
of  Orleans,  and  nephew  of  the  King  of  FraDce.  It  was  with 
difficulty  and  by  importunate  solicitation  that  the  gallant  boy 
had  extorted  Luxeinbnrg'B  permiBBion  to  be  vhere  the  fire  was 
hottest.  Two  other  youths  of  royal  blood,  Lewis  Duke  of 
Bourbon,  uid  AnnandPiinceof  ConU,  shoifed  a  spirit  worthy 
of  their  descent.  With  them  was  a  descendant  of  one  of  the 
butsrdsofHetuythe Fourth,  LewisDukeofVendome,  aman 
nmk  in  indolence  and  in  the  foulest  ^ce ,  yet  capable  of  exhi- 
biting on  a  great  occasion  the  qualities  of  a  great  soldier. 
Benrii^,  who  was  bediming  to  earn  for  himself  an  honourable 
Dimeinarms,  wasOiere;  and  at  lua  side  rode  Snnfield,  whose 
eonrsge  and  ability  earned,  on  that  day,  the  esteem  of  the  whole 
Phnch  army.  Meanwhile  Lnxemburg  had  sent  off  a  pres^g 
taeu^e  to  summon  Boufflers.  But  the  message  was  needless. 
Boufflers  had  heard  the  firing,  and,  like  a  brave  and  intelligent 
captain,  iras  already  hastening  towards  the  point  &om  which 
the  sound  came. 

Hough  the  assailants  bad  lost  all  the  advantage  which  be- 
longs to  a  surprise,  they  came  on  manfully.  Inthef^ontofthe 
bsttle  were  the  British  commanded  by  Count  Solmea.  The 
division  which  was  to  lead  ttte  way  was  Mackay's.  He  was  to 
havebeensupported,  according  to  William's  plan,  byastrong 
body  of  foot  and  horse.  Though  most  of  Mackay's  men  bad 
nerer  before  been  under  fire,  their  behaviour  gave  promise  of 
Blenheim  and  Bamiliea.  They  first  encountered  the  Swiss,  who 
hald  a  disdnguiahed  place  in  the  French  army.  The  fight  was 
•0  close  and  desperate  that  the  muzzles  of  the  muskets  crossed. 
Ihe  Smta  were  driven  back  with  fearful  slaughter.  More  than 
eighteen  hundred  of  them  appear  from  the  French  returns  to 
bave  been  killed  or  wounded.  Luxemburg  afterwards  said  that 
be  had  never  in  his  life  aeen  to  fiirioas  a  stru^le.    He  collected 
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.  in  hMta  the  opinion  of  the  generals  who  sunounded  Mm.  All 
—  thought  that  the  emergencj  iras  one  which  could  be  met  b7  no 
common  means.  The  King's  household  most  eherge  the  Kng- 
lish.  The  Menhal  gave  the  word;  and  the  household,  headed 
by  the  princes  of  the  blood,  came  on,  flinging  their  muskets 
back  on  theii' abouldera.  "Swoid  in  hand,"  was  the  cry  thrangh 
all  the  ranks  of  that  terrible  brigade:  "swtsd  in  hand.  No 
firing.  Do  it  with  the  oold  steel."  After  a  long  and  deqierate 
resistance  the  English  were  borne  down.  They  never  ceased  to 
repeat  that,  if  Solmes  had  done  his  duty  by  them,  theywoold 
have  beaten  even  the  household.  But  Solmes  gave  them  no 
effective  support.  He  pushed  forward  some  cavalry  which,  from 
the  nature  of  the  ground,  conld  do  little  or  noting.  His  in- 
fantry he  would  not  suffer  to  stir.  They  could  do  no  good,  he 
said,  and  he  would  not  send  them  to  be  slaughtered.  Ormond 
was  eager  to  hasten  to  the  Bssistance  of  his  countrymen,  but  was 
not  permitt«d.  Hackay  sent  a  pres»ng  message  to  represent 
that  he  and  hia  men  were  left  to  certain  destruction :  but  all  was 
vain.  "Ood's  will  be  done,"  said  the  brave  veteran.  He  died 
as  he  had  lived,  hke  a  good  Christian  and  a  good  soldier.  With 
him  fell  Douglas  and  Lanier,  two  generals  distinguished  among 
the  conquerors  of  Ireland.  Moun^oy  too  was  among  the  slain. 
After  languishing  three  years  in  the  Bastile,he  had  just  been  ex- 
changed for  RichBrdHamilton,  and,  having  been  converted  to 
'^^'higgism  by  wrongs  more  powerful  than  all  the  arguments  of 
Locke  end  Sidney,  had  instantly  hastened  to  join  William's 
camp  as  a  volunteer.*  five  fine  regiments  were  entirely  cut  to 
pieces.  No  part  of  this  devoted  band  would  have  escaped  but 
for  the  courage  and  conduct  of  Auverquerque,  whocame  to  the 
rescue  in  the  moment  of  extremity  with  two  fresh  battalions. 
The  gallant  manner  in  which  he  brought  off  the  remains  of 
Mackay's  division  was  long  remembered  with  grateful  admini- 
•  Narolosoi  tuttreU ,  April  !8.  ISM. 
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tioii  bj  the  British  camp  Ores.    The  giound  vhere  tLe  conflict  i 
kad  raged  was  piled  vith  corpses;  aod  thoie  who  buried  the  — 
•Isin  remu^ed  that  •Imost  ail  the  wounds  hsd  been  given  in 
doae  fighting  by  the  svord  oi  the  bayonet. 

It  wee  said  that  William  so  far  forgot  his  wonted  stoidsm  as 
to  utter  a  passionate  exclamatian  at  the  way  in  which  theEaglish 
ngiments  had  been  sacrificed.  Soon,  however,  he  reeovesed 
hit  equanimity,  and  determined  to  &11  baok.  It  waahightime; 
for  the  French  army  was  every  moment  becoming  stronger,  as 
the  regimanta  eommanded  by  BoufOen  eame  up  in  rapid  luo- 
ceiuon.  The  allied  army  returned  to  Lambeque  mipmrsued  and 
iaunbrohen  otdec* 

The  French  owned  that  they  had  about  seven  thousand  men 
killed  and  wounded.    The  bsa  of  the  allies  had  been  litHe,  if 

■Lonilan  GuetU,  Aug.  4.8.  11.  KM;  Guetta  da  Paris,  Ane- S.  IS.) 
VclMn,  BAol*  de  Lonli  nV.i  Bnrnat,  1[.  »T.;  Uiaolnt  it  Beiwli^kt 
DrkMlt-i  IrftUc  to  tHa  SUlei  Ganerml  dated  Anguil  4.  Uta.  See  llio  tha 
nrj  InUrEiKng  debale  nhlch  took  place  In  Ibe  Hoqse  o(  Commoiu  on 
Soi.  »1.  ISM.  An  BnEllah  tranaUlian  of  Loiembacg"!  yerj  alabarata  imd 
utlal  dupktcb  •rUl  be  foimd  U  the  HDatU;  Uarenry  loi  Beptamber  1681. 
Tka  original  hu  recantly  been  printed  In  Iba  nor  edition  or  Dugoaa. 
UwU  pronsanoed  11  tbe  beat  deipatob  that  he  bad  aver  *ean.  The  editor 
<f  Hu  Honthly  Heraurr  malntalna  tbat  It  vu  mannfuitnred  Bl  Pirli.  "To 
UOakalbenrlae,"  ha  tiLji,"limtnMlj;  u  irLmeisbiire  cooldbeMM 


rnqglkraa.    It  li  illutrated  b;  ■  map.    FaDqnliraa  dlTldea  hia  ptalae  and 

WilulieTahaenprciarTedhyHloraB,  who  waa  brouglit  op  at  Ih*  knee*  of 
tU  loUlen  o(  WlUiun.  —ThaiB  wu  CatUi-a,-  eontlDued  Ihs  Corporel, 
^Wins  the  btDdngar  of  bla  right  hvid  upon  the  thumb  of  bla  len,  tod 
•OBBUnf  lonnd  ta[a  huid-.  'Iher*  ou  Cniu'a,  Mackay-a,  Angna'j,  Graham-a 

tt  let  been  for  aoma  raglmanti  on  the  right,  who  nurahed  up  baldly  U> 
•halt  ullet,  andrecelTeilthaeneniy'i  Bra  In  their  facea,  before  any  on*  of 
Aalr  own  platooni  diSDhirgad  (  muaket.  They'll  go  to  be«T«D  In  It,* 
added  Trim." 
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CBAt.  stall,  greater.'  The  relative  strength  of  the  aimiet  tu  what  it 
~\f„'  ■  had  been  on  the  preceding  day;  and  they  contmned  to  occupy 
their  old  poBitionB.  But  the  moral  effect  of  the  battle  ma  greab 
The  splendour  ofWiUiam'e  fame  grev  pate.  Even  his  sdmiren 
were  forced  to  own  that,  in  the  field,  he  was  not  a  matdi  for 
Luxemburg.  In  Francs  the  netra  was  leceived  with  tran^orta 
o£>j  Of  and  pride.  TheCoort,  theCapital,  even  the  peasantry 
of  the  lernatest  proTinces,  gloried  in  the  impetuous  Taloor 
which  had  been  displayed  by  so  many  youths,  the  heirs  of  it 
luslrioui  names.  It  was  exultin^y  and  fondly  repeated  all  over 
the  kingdom  that  the  young  Duke  of  Chartrescouldnotbyany 
remonstrances  be  kept  out  of  danger,  that  a  baU  had  passed 
through  his  coat,  that  he  had  been  wounded  in  the  shoulder. 
The  people  lined  the  roads  to  see  the  princes  and  nobles  who 
returned  from  Steinkirk.  The  jewellers  devised  Steinki^ 
buckles:  the  perfumers  Bold  Steinkirk  powder.  But  die  name  of 
the  field  of  battle  was  peculiarly  given  to  anewspedesofcollar. 
Lace  neckcloths  were  then  worn  by  men  of  fashion ;  and  it  had 
been  usual  to  arrange  them  with  great  care.  But  at  the  terrible 
moment  when  the  brigade  of  Bourbonnais  was  flying  before  the 
onset  ofths  allies,  there  was  no  time  for  foppery;  andtheSnest 
gentlemen  of  the  Court  came  spurring  to  the  front  of  the  line  of 
battle  with  their  rich  cravats  in  disorder.  It  therefore  became 
a  fashion  among  the  beauties  of  Paris  to  wear  round  their  nedu 
kerchiefs  of  the  finest  lace  studiously  disarranged;  and  tliese 
kerchiefs  were  called  Steinkirks.* 

In  the  camp  of  the  allies  all  was  disunion  and  discontent. 
National  jealousies  and  animosities  raged  without  restrtunt  or 
disgoiae.  The  resentment  of  the  English  was  loudly  expressed. 
Solmes,  though  he  was  said  by  those  who  knew  him  well  to  have 
some  valuable  qualities,  was  not  a  man  likely  to  conciliate  sol- 
diers who  were  prejudiced  against  him  as  a  foreigner.  Hla  d^ 
•  TalUba,  Slid*  dtliOatiXIT* 
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neaOourwosan-oguit.hiBtempeTUDgoTeniable.  Evenbefore  chaf. 
the  trnfortunate  day  of  Stoiuku^  the  English  officers  did  not— j*^- 
willingty  communicate  viOx  him,  and  the  private  men  munnured 
it  hia  hanhness.  But  after  the  battle  Uie  oataj  agonal  him 
became fiiriouH.  He wasaccused,  perhaps tmjustly,  ofhaving 
(ltd  with  unfeeling  leri^,  vhile  the  English  TSgimenta  wen 
contending  desperately  againat  great  odda,  that  hewucurioua 
taiea  howthe  bulldogs  vould  come  off.  Would  anybody,  it 
wu  asked ,  now  pretend  that  it  waa  on  account  of  his  superior 
ikill  and  e^erience  that  he  had  been  put  over  the  heads  of  so  . 
mmy  Ejiglish  ofBcera?  It  was  the  faalilon  to  aay  that  those 
Dfficera  had  never  seen  war  on  a  large  scale.  But  aurely  the 
mttestnoviceirBs  competentto  do  all  that  Solmes  had  done,  to 
Dutunderstand  orders ,  to  send  cavalry  on  duty  which  none  but 
iafinlrf  could  perform,  and  to  look  on  at  safe  distance  while 
bran  men  were  out  to  pieces.  It  was  too  much  to  be  at  once 
ianlted  and  sacrificed,  excluded  from  the  honours  of  war,  yet 
poihed  on  all  ite  extreme  dangers,  sneered  at  as  raw  recruite, 
md  then  left  to  cope  unsupported  mth  the  finest  body  of  Tet»- 
niu  in  the  world.  Such  were  the  complednts  of  the  Engliah 
army ;  and  they  were  echoed  by  the  English  nation. 

Fortunately  about  this  time  a  discovery  waa  made  which 
ftunished  both  the  oamp  at  Lambeque  and  the  coffeebouaes  of 
London  with  &  subject  of  conversation  much  less  agreeable  to 
the  Jacobites  than  the  disaster  of  Stetnkirk. 

A  plot  against  the  Hi  of 'William  had  been,  during  someconipi- 
numths,  maturing  in  the  French  War  OfSce.  It  should  seem  G»n4»i. 
tint  LoDvoia  had  originally  sketched  the  design ,  and  had  be- 
qneathed  it,  atUl  rude,  to  lus  son  and  successor  Barbesieux. 
By  Barfaeneux  the  plan  was  perfected.  The  execution  was  en- 
trusted to  an  officer  named  GrandvaL  Grandval  waa  un- 
doubtedly brave,  and  full  of  seal  for  his  country  and  his  religion. 
He  waa  indeed  flighty  and  htdf  witted,  but  not  on  that  account 
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:  the  leM  dBngeroiu.    Indeed  a  Sight/ and  halfwitted  man  is  Iha 

—  yerj  inatrument  generally  pie&ired  by  ciuuuDg  politicians  what 

very  baZBidous  work  is  to  be  done.  No  shrewd  caloulatoi  would, 

foranyhiibe,  boweTBienonnooB,  have  exposed  faimself  to  the 

fsteofChatel,  ofKaTaiUac,  orof Oerarti.* 

Grandval  secured,  as  he  conceived,  the  as^Etance  of  two 
adTenturen,Dumont,  a  Walloon,  andLeefdate,  aButcbiaan. 
In  April,  loon  after  William  had  aniTed  in  the  Low  Conntries, 
the  murdecera  were  directed  to  repair  to  their  post.  Duntont 
was  then  in  Westphalia.  QiandTalandLeefdald  weieatParis. 
Uden  in  North  Brabant  was  fixed  as  the  place  where  the  three 
were  to  meet  and  whence  they  were  to  proceed  together  to  the 
headquarters  of  the  allies.  Before  Orandval  left  Faria  he  paid 
a  visit  to  Sainl  Qenn^ns,  and  was  presented  to  James  and  to 
Mary  of  ModeUa.  "I  have  been  informed,"  aud  James,  "of 
the  business.  If  yoa  and  youi  companioiis  do  me  this  service, 
you  shall  never  want" 

After  this  audience  Qrandval  set  out  on  his  journey.  He 
had  not  the  faintest  suspicion  that  he  had  been  betrayed  both 
by  the  accomplice  who  accompanied  him  and  by  the  accomplice 
whom  he  was  going  to  meet  Dumont  and  Leefdale  were  not 
enthuueata.  They  cared  nothing  for  the  restoration  of  James, 
the  grandeur  of  Lewis,  or  the  ascendency  of  the  Church  of 
Borne.  It  was  plidn  to  every  man  of  common  sense  that,  whether 
the  design  succeeded  or  fkiled,  the  reward  of  the  aaaaswia 
would  probably  be  to  be  disowned,  with  affected  abhorrence, 
by  the  Courts  of  Versullea  and  Saint  Oermuna,  and  to  be  torn 
with  redhot  pincers,  smeared  with  melted  lead,  and  dismem- 
bered by  fbur  horaea.  To  vulgar  natures  the  project  of  such  a 
marlTTdom  was  not  alluring.  Both  these  men,  therefore,  had, 
almost  at  the  same  time,  though,  as  far  as  appears,  without 

■  IiiDghiinie,  tb*  sU«r  U7  igent  of  (he  Jeiolti  In  EBglind,  ilway*, 
M  lu  owned  to  TlUotion,  leUctell  tool)  to  tbli  prlnslple.    BatnM,  I.  StO, 
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an;  concert,  conveyed  to  William,  through  different  channels,  chap. 
warningatltathislifevaiindanger.  DumonthadacknoTl^ged— j^;^^ 
erery  thing  to  tlie  Duke  of  Zell,  one  of  the  confederate  princes. 
Leefdole  had  tranunitted  fiill  iotelligence  tlirough  hia  relations 
vho  resided  in  Holland.  Meanwhile  Morel,  a  Swisi  Protestant 
of  great  learning  who  vaa  then  in  France,  wrote  to  inform 
Bnmet  that  the  veak  and  hotheaded  Orandval  had  been  heard 
to  talk  boastfully  of  the  erent  which  would  toon  astonish  the 
world ,  and  had  confidently  predicted  that  the  Prince  of  Orange 
would  not  live  to  the  end  of  the  next  monlli. 

These  cautions  were  not  neglected.  From  the  moment  at 
which  Orandval  entered  the  Netherlands,  his  steps  were  among 
Hnares.  His  movements  were  watched:  hia  words  were  noted: 
he  was  arrested,  examined,  confronted  with  his  accomplices, 
and  sent  to  the  camp  of  the  allies.  About  a  week  after  the  battle 
of  Steinkirk  he  was  brought  before  a  Court  MartiaL  Qinkell, 
who  had  been  rewarded  for  his  great  serrices  inlrelandwith  the 
title  ofEarl  of  Athlone,  presided;  and  Talmash  was  among  the 
judges.  Mackay  andLanier  had  been  named  members  of  the 
board:  but  they  were  no  more;  andth^  places  were  filled  by 
yonnger  ofScers. 

The  duty  of  lie  Court  Martial  was  very  simple :  for  the  pri- 
soner attempted  no  defence.  His  conscience  had ,  it  should 
seem,  been  suddenly  awakened.  He  admitted,  with  expressions 
of  remonie,  the  truth  of  all  the  charges,  made  a  minute,  and 
apparently  an  ingenuous,  confession,  and  owned  that  he  had 
deserred  death.  He  was  sentenced  to  be  hanged,  drawn  and 
quartered,  and  underwent  his  punishment  with  great  fortitude 
and  with  a  show  of  piety.  He  left  behind  him  a  few  lines,  in 
which  he  declared  that  he  was  about  to  lose  his  life  for  having 
too  faithfully  obeyed  the  injunctions  of  Barbesieux. 

His  confession  was  immediately  published  in  several  lan- 
guages,  and  was  read  with  very  various  and  very  strong 
7» 
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I.  emotion*.  That  it  was  genuice  could  not  be  doubted;  for  it 
—  was  wananted  by  the  aignBtuiea  of  some  of  the  moat  distm- 
goished  military  men  living.  That  it  was  prompted  by  the  hope 
of  pardon  could  hardly  be  supposed:  for  William  had  taken 
pains  to  discourage  that  hope.  Still  less  could  it  be  nipposed 
that  the  prisoner  had  uttered  untruths  in  order  to  avoid  the 
torture.  For,  though  it  was  the  uniTeraal  practice  in  the 
NetherlandB  to  put  convicted  assassins  to  the  rack  in  order  to 
wring  out  from  them  the  names  of  their  employers  and  asso- 
ciates, Wiiltam  bad  given  orders  that,  on  this  occauon,  the 
rack  should  not  be  used  or  eren  named.  It  should  be  added, 
that  the  Court  did  not  interrogate  the  prisoner  closely,  but  suf* 
fered  him  to  tfill  his  story  in  his  ovm  way.  It  is  therefore 
reasonable  to  believe  that  his  narrative  is  eubstantialiy  trae; 
and  no  port  of  it  has  a  stronger  air  of  truth  than  his  account 
of  the  audience  with  which  James  had  honoured  him  at  Saint 
Oermains. 

In  our  island  the  sensation  produced  by  the  news  was  great 
The  'Whigs  loudly  called  both  James  and  Lewis  « 
How,  it  was  asked,  was  it  possible,  without  outra^g  cc 
sense,  to  put  an  innocent  meaning  on  the  words  which  Grandval 
declared  that  he  had  heard  from  the  lips  of  the  banished  King 
of  England?  And  who  that  knew  the  Court  of  Versailles  would 
believe  that  Barbesieux,  a  youth,  a  mere  novice  in  politics, 
and  rather  a  clerk  than  a  minister,  would  have  dared  to  do 
what  he  bad  done  without  taking  his  master's  pleasure?  Veiy 
charitable  and  very  ignorant  persona  might  perhaps  indulge  a 
hope  that  Lewis  had  not  been  an  accessoiy  before  the  fact. 
But  that  he  was  an  accessory  after  the  fact  no  human  being 
could  doubt  He  must  have  seen  the  proceedings  of  the  Court 
Martial,  the  evidence,  the  confeawon.  If  he  really  abhorred 
assassination  as  honest  men  abhor  it,  would  not  Barbeuenz 
have  been  driven  with  ignominy  from  the  rojral  presence,  mi 
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fltmg  into  Hie  Butile?  Yet  Bai1>eaietuc  vaa  still  at  the  War  chap. 
OfBce;  and  it  was  not  pretended  that  he  bad  been  punished  ^^^ 
even  ^  a  word  or  a  &OWII.  Itwasplain,  then,  that  botbKinga 
vera  partakers  in  the  guilt  of  OrandTaL  And  if  it  were  asked 
how  two  princes  who  made  a  high  profession  of  religion  could 
have  bllen  into  such  wickedness,  the  answer  was  that  the;  bad 
learned  theii;  religion  from  the  Jesiuta.  In  reply  to  these  re- 
proaches the  English  Jacobites  said  very  little ;  and  the  French 
goverDmeut  said  nothing  at  all* 

The  campaign  in  the  Netherlands  ended  without  any  other  nenn  or 
event  deserring  to  be  recorded.    On  the  eighteenth  of  October  i,  sJ^ 
William  arrived  in  England.     Late  in  the  evening  of  the ''"'' 
twentieth  be  reached  Kensington,  having  traversed  the  whole 
length  of  the  capitaL    His  reception  waa  cordial    The  crowd 
wu  great;  the  acclamations  were  loud;  and  all  the  windows 
along  his  route,  bam  Aldgate  to  Piccadilly,  were  lighted  up.** 

But,    notwithstanding  these  favourable  symptoms,    tbeg,,,,, 
nation  was  disoppointed  and  discontented.    The  war  had  been  ^^^'* 
unsocoessfhl  by  land.    By  sea  a  great  advantage  had  been""'- 
gained,  bat  had  not  been  improved.    Tlie  general  expectation 
had  been  that  the  nctory  of  May  would  be  followed  by  a 
descent  on  the  coast  of  France,  tiiat  Saint  Maloes  would  be 
bombarded,  ihatthelastremainaofTourville's  squadron  would 
be  destroyed,  and  that  the  arsenals  of  Brest  and  Bochefort 
would  be  lud  in  ruins.    This  expectation  was,  no  doubt,  un- 
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'.  reasonable.  It  did  not  follow,  because  Kooke  and  hia  seamen 
—  had  silenced  tlie  batteriea  haatily  thrown  up  hy  Bellefonds ,  that 
it  would  be  safe  to  expose  ships  to  the  fire  of  regulai  fortresaes. 
The  goTemment,  however,  waa  not  less  sanguine  than  the 
nation.  Great  preparations  were  made.  The  allied  fieet,  having 
been  speedily  refitted  at  Portsmouth,  stood  out  again  to  sea. 
Booke  waa  aent  to  eiamine  the  soundings  and  the  ourreaU 
along  the  shore  of  Britanny.*  Transports  were  collected  at 
Saint  Helens.  Fourteen  thousand  troops  were  aasembled  on 
Portsdown  under  the  command  of  Meinbart  Schomberg,  who 
had  been  rewarded  for  his  father's  serrices  and  his  own  with 
the  highest  rank  in  the  Irish  peerage,  and  waa  now  Duke  of 
Leinster.  Under  him  were  Rurigny,  who,  for  his  good  serrice 
at  Aghrim,  had  been  created  Earl  of  Oalway,  La  Melloniere 
and  Cambon  with  tbeir  gallant  bands  of  refngees ,  and  Argyle 
with  the  recent  which  bore  his  name,  and  which,  as  it  began 
to  be  rumoured,  had  laat  winter  done  something  strange  and 
horrible  in  a  wild  counby  of  rocks  and  snow,  never  yet  explored 
by  any  Englishman. 

On  the  twenty-sixth  of  July  the  troops  were  all  on  board. 
The  transports  sailed,  endin  a  few  hours  joined  the  naval  arma- 
ment in  the  neighbourhood  of  Portland.  On  the  twenty-eighth 
a  general  council  of  war  was  held.  All  the  nafal  commanders, 
with  Sussell  at  their  head,  declared  that  it  wonld  be  madness 
to  carry  tbeir  ships  within  the  range  of  the  gmis  of  Sajnt 
Maloes,  and  that  the  town  must  be  reduced  to  straits  by  land 
before  the  men  of  war  in  the  harbour  could,  with  any  chance 
of  success ,  be  attacked  &om  the  sea.  The  military  men  de- 
clared with  equal  unanimity  that  the  land  forces  could  effect  no- 
thing agtunst  the  town  mthout  the  cooperation  of  the  fleet.  It 
was  then  considered  whether  it  would  be  advisable  to  make 
an  attempt  on  Brest  or  Rochefort    Russell  end  the  other  flag 

•  See  liU  Hport  In  BnrchBtl. 
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officen,  among  whom  were  Books,  ShoTcl,  Almonde  and  c 
Evettaen,  pronoiuiced  that  the  Biunmei  was  too  &i  spent  loi—. 
either  enterpriae.*  We  muat  suppose  that  an  opinion  in  which 
Bomanydiatinguuhedadmirah,  bo&  English  and  Dutch,  con- 
corred,  however  strange  it  may  seem  to  us,  was  in  confonnlty 
with  what  were  then  the  establUhed  principles  of  the  art  of 
maritime  war.  Bntwhy  all  these  qnestiouB  could  not  have  been 
folly  diacvBsed  a  week  earlier,  why  fourteen  thousand  troops 
should  hare  been  shipped  and  sent  to  sea,  before  it  had  been 
considered  what  they  were  to  do,  or  whether  it  would  be 
pDsuble  for  them  to  do  any  thing,  we  may  reasonably  wonder. 
The  armament  tetomed  to  Saint  Helens,  to  the  astonishment 
and  disgust  of  the  whole  nation.**  The  ministers  blamed  the 
eommandeis:  the  commanders  blamed  the  ministers.  The  re- 
criminations exchanged  between  Nottingham  and  Russell  were 
load  and  angry.  Nottingham,  honest,  industrious,  versed  in 
eiril  business,  and  eloquent  in  pailiamentary  debate,  was 
dafieient  in  the  qualities  of  a  war  minister,  and  was  not  at  all 
aware  of  his  deficiencies.  Between  him  and  the  whole  body 
of  profesuonal  seuIots  there  was  a  feud  of  long  standing.  He 
bad,  acme  time  before  tlie  Bevolutian,  been  a  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty;  and  his  own  opinion  was  that  he  had  then  acquired 
a  profinmd  knowledge  of  maritime  affairs.  This  opinion  how- 
erer  he  had  very  much  to  hunsel£  Men  who  had  passed  half 
thMt  liTea  on  the  waves ,  and  who  had  been  in  battles ,  storms 
and  sbipwrecka,  were  impatient  of  his  somewhat  pompous 
leetnrea  and  leprimanda,  and  pronounced  him  a  mere  pedant, 
who,  irith  all  his  book  learning,  was  Ignorant  of  what  every 
cabin  b^  knew.    Buaaell  had  always  been  froward,  anogant 
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.  and  mutjnoiu;  and  now  proaperity  and  ^oty  brought  out  bit 
—  TKCB  in  Ml  strength.  With  the  goTemment  which  he  had 
•Bved  he  took  all  the  liberties  of  an  insolent  semmt  who 
beUeves  himself  to  be  neeessaiy,  treated  the  orders  of  his 
auperion  with  contemptuous  lerit^,  resented  reproof,  howerer 
gentle,  as  an  outrage,  fiimiBhed  no  plan  of  his  own,  and 
showed  a  sullen  deteimination  to  execute  no  plan  fhmished  by 
any  body  else.  To  Nottingham  he  had  a  strong  and  a  very 
natural  antipathy.  They  were  indeed  an  ill  matched  pair. 
Nottingham  waa  a  Toryi  Russell  was  a  'Whig.  Nottinghsin 
was  a  BpeculatiTe  aeaman,  confident  in  his  theories:  Russell 
was  B  practical  seaman,  proud  of  his  achierementa.  ^e 
strength  of  Nottingham  lay  in  speech :  the  strength  of  Russell 
lay  in  action.  Nottingham's  demeanour  was  decorous  even  to 
formality:  Russell  was  passionate  and  rude.  Lastly  Notting- 
ham was  an  honest  man ;  and  Rusaell  was  a  villun,  Tltey  now 
became  mortal  enemies.  The  Admiral  sneered  at  the  Secretary's 
ignorance  of  nayal  affdra:  the  Seoretory  accused  the  Admiral 
of  sacrificing  the  public  interests  to  mere  wayward  humour; 
and  both  were  in  the  right.* 

While  they  were  wrangling,  the  merchants  of  all  the  ports 
in  the  Icingdom  raised  a  cry  sigainst  the  naval  administntion. 
The  victory  of  which  the  nation  was  so  proud  was ,  in  the  Qty, 
pronounced  to  have  been  a  positive  diaaater.  During  some 
months  before  the  batUe  all  the  maritime  strength  of  the  enemy 
had  been  collected  in  two  great  masaea,  one  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  one  in  the  Atlantic.  There  hod  consequently  been 
little  privat«ering;  and  the  voyage  to  New  England  or  Jamaica 
bad  been  almost  as  safe  as  in  time  of  peace.   .  Since  the  battie, 

•  ETtifD'i  DUrr,  Jal7».  leni  Bnnut,  II.  M,  >S.,  and  Laid  Diri- 
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the  renu^na  of  the  force  which  had  lately  been  eoUeoted  under  cbu. 
Tounille  were  dispersed  over  the  ocean.    Even  the  paaaage    '^^ 
from  England  to  Irel&nd  waa  insecure.    Every  week  it  was  an- 
nounced thsttWenty,  thirty,  fiity  vesaels  belonging  to  London 
or  Bristol  had  been  taken  by  the  French.    More  than  a  hun- 
dred priiea  were  earned  during  that  autumn  into  Saint  Maloee 
alone.    It  would  have  been  far  better,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
■hipowners  and  of  the  underwriters,  that  the  Boyal  Sun  had 
still  been  afloat  with  her  thousand  fighting  men  on  board  than    ' 
that  she  ebonld  be  lying  a  heap  of  ashes  on  the  beach  at  Cher- 
bnrg,  while  her  crew,  Retributed  among  twenty  brigantines, 
prowled  for  booty  oyer  the  sea  be^een  Cape  Finisterre  rad 
Cape  Clear.* 

The  privateers  of  Dunkirk  had  long  been  celebrated;  and 
among  ^em,  John  Batt,  humbly  boni,  and  acarcely  able  to 
rign  bia  name,  but  eminently  brave  and  actiTe,  had  atttuned 
an  undisputed  preeminence.  In  the  country  of  Anson  and 
Hawke,  of  Howe  andRodney,  of  Duncan,  S^t  Vincent  and 
Nelson ,  the  name  of  the  most  daring  and  skilfid  corsair  would 
have  little  chance  of  being  remembered.  But  France,  among 
whose  many  unquestioned  titles  to  glory  very  few  are  derived 
from  naval  war,  still  ranks  Bart  among  her  great  men.  Inthe 
■ntmnn  of  1692  this  enterprising  freebooter  was  the  terror  of  all 
the  English  and  Dutch  merchants  who  traded  with  the  Baltio. 
He  took  and  destroyed  vessels  close  to  the  eastern  coast  of  our 
iiUnd.  He  even  ventured  to  land  in  Northumberland,  and 
burned  many  houses  before  the  trainbands  could  be  collected 
to  oppose  him.  The  prizes  which  he  carried  back  into  his 
natiTe  port  were  estimated  at  about  a  hundred  thousand  pounds 
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.  ateTling.'    About  the  uune  time  it  younger  sdveatureT,  destined 

— toequal  or  Bnrpaufiart,  DnOiuy'^nuin,  waa  entniBted widi 
the  conunandofaBmall  armed  veBsel.  The  intrepid  boy, — for 
ne  was  not  yet  twenty  years  old,  —  entered  the  estuary  of  the 
Shannon,  sacked  a  mansion  in  the  county  of  Clare,  and  did 
DOtreimbark  till  a  detachment  from  the  guriJion  of  Limerick 
marched  agunsthim.** 

'While  our  trade  was    Interrnpted  and  our  shores  me- 

"  naced  by  these  rorers,  some  calamities  which  no  human 
prudence  could  have  averted  increased  the  public  ill  humottr. 
An  earthquake  of  terrible  violence  laid  waste  in  less  than 
three  minutes  the  fiourishing  colony  of  Jamuea.  Whole 
plantations  changed  thew  place.  Whole  vUlages  were  swal- 
lowed np.  Port  Boyal,  the  furest  and  wealthiest  uty  which 
the  English  had  yet  bnilt  in  the  New  World,  tenowned 
for  its  quays,  for  its  warehouses,  and  for  its  stately  streeta, 
which  were  said  to  rival  Cheapside ,  was  turned  into  a  mass  of 
ruins.  Fifteen  hundred  of  the  inhabitants  were  buried  nnd«r 
their  own  dwellings.  The  effect  of  this  disaster  was  severely 
felt  hy  many  of  the  great  mercantile  honses  of  London  and 
Bristoi"" 

*  A  still  heavier  calamity  was  the  fkilure  of  the  harvest  The 
summer  hod  been  wet  aU  over  Western  Europe.  Those  heavy 
nuns  which  had  impeded  the  exertions  of  the  French  pioneers 
inthetienohesofNamurhadbeenfatal  to  the  crops.  Old  men 
remembered  no  such  year  since  1648.  Ifo  &uit  ripened.  The 
price  of  the  quarter  of  irtieat  doubled.  The  evil  was  aggravated 
by  the  state  of  the  ^ver  coin,  which  had  been  clipped  to  such 
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uextenttlutt  the  wards  pound  and  shilling  had  ceued  to  hare  ciur. 
1  flxed  mesniDg.  Compared  with  France  indeed  England  might  — ^— 
Tell  be  esteemed  proaperoos.  Here  the  public  burdens  vera 
'htktji  there  they  veie  CTDsbing.  Here  the  labouring  man 
was  forced  to  husband  his  coarse  bailey  loaf:  hut  there  it  not 
leldom  happened  that  the  wretched  peasant  was  found  dead  on 
the  earth  with  halfchewed  grass  In  his  mouth.  Our  aneeston 
found  some  consolation  in  thinking  that  they  were  gradually 
vesiing  out  the  strength  of  their  formidable  enemy,  and  that 
bisretoDioeB  were  likely  to  be  drained  aooner  than  Ihtan.  Still 
there  was  much  auffering  and  much  repining.  In  some  counties 
mobs  attadied  the  granaries.  The  necesidty  of  retrenchment 
was  felt  by  fomilies  of  eTery  rank.  An  idle  man  of  wit  and 
pleasure,  who  little  thonght  that  his  buffoonery  would  ever  be 
cited  to  iUiutrate  the  history  of  his  tiroes,  complained  that,  in 
this  year,  wine  ceased  to  be  put  on  many  hospitable  tables 
whsre  he  had  been  accustomed  to  see  it,  and  that  its  place  was 
npplied  by  punch.* 

A  symptom  of  public  distress  much  more  alaraung  than  [y^^^l 
the  substitution  of  brandy  and  lemons  for  claret  was  the  in- 
crease of  crime.  Buiingtheautumnof  1892  and  the  following 
winter,  the  capital  was  kept  in  constant  terror  by  housebreakers. 
One  gang,  thirteen  strong,  entered  the  mansion  of  tha 
Dike  of  Ormond  in  Sunt  James's  Square,  and  sll  hut  suc- 
ceeded in  csirj^g  off  his  magnificent  plate  and  jewels. 
Aoother  gang  made  an  attempt  onLambethFalace.**  "When 
stately  abodes,  guarded  by  numerous  servants,  were  in  such 
dsoger,  it  may  easily  he  believed  that  no  shopkeeper's  till  or 
stock  could  be  safe.    From  Bow  t^  Hyde  Park,  from  Thames 

*ET(lfD*a  DUry,  Jane  W.  Oct.  I.  lEMt  NircEiini  Lnttniri  Dluy, 
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CHAr.  StraettoBloomeibuiT,  there  was  do paridi in  wbicli some  qoiet 
~^~  dwelling  had  not  been  sacked  by  buiglars.'  Ueanwhile  Hie 
great  roads  were  made  almost  impassable  by  freebootera  who 
formed  themselTes  into  txoops  la^er  tlian  hod  before  been 
known.  There  was  a  sworn  fraternity  of  twen^  footpads  which, 
met  at  an  alehouse  in  Southwaik.**  But  the  most  formidable 
band  ofplimdeiers  consisted  oftwo  and  twenty  horsemen.***  It 
ahould  seem  that,  at  this  lime,  a  journey  of  fifty  miles  through 
the  wealthiest  and  most  populous  shires  of  England  was  as 
dangerous  as  a  pilgrimage  across  the  deserts  of  Arabia.  The 
Oxfbrd  stage  coach  was  pillaged  in  broad  day  after  a  bloody 
fightf  A.  waggon  laden  with  fifteenthousandpoundsofpublia 
money  was  stopped  and  ransacked.  As  this  operation  took 
gome  tjme,  all  the  travellen  who  came  to  the  spot  while  the 
tbicTea  were  busy  were  seized  and  guarded.  When  the  booty 
had  been  secured  the  priaoneni  were  suffered  to  depart  on  foot; 
but  their  horses,  sixteen  or  eighteen  in  number,  were  shot  or 
hamstringed,  to  prevent  pursuit  ft  The  Portsmouth  mail  was 
robbed  twice  in  one  week  by  men  well  armed  and  mounted.-|-f| 
Some  jovial  Essex  squires,  while  riding  after  a  hare,  were 
themaelTes  diased  and  run  down  by  nine  hunters  of  a  different 
sOTt,  and  were  heartily  glad  to  find  themselTes  at  home  agun, 
though  with  empty  pocketa.  § 

The  frienda  of  the  goremment  asserted  that  the  marandeia 
were  all  Jacobites;  and  indeed  there  were  some  appearances 
which  gave  colour  to  the  assertion.      For  example,  fifteen 
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butchers,  goiDgonamadutdsytobuybeHBtsat'niflme,  wen  atir. 
■topped  b;  a  large  gang,  and  compelled  fint  to  deliver  their  ~-i^f— 
moneybagi ,  and  then  to  drink  King  J&mee'i  health  in  brandy.* 
The  thieTea,  howerer,  to  do  them  justice,  shoved,  In  the 
ezenuae  of  their  calling,  no  dedded  piefbrenoe  for  any  political 
par^.  Some  of  them  fell  in  with  Marlborough  near  Sdnt 
Albans,  and,  notvithstanding  his  known  hostility  to  the  Court 
and  his  recent  imprisonment,  compelled  him  to  deliTer  np  fitv 
hundred  guineas ,  which  he  doubtless  nerer  ceased  to  regrot  to 
the  last  moment  of  tus  long  career  of  prosperity  and  glory.** 

When  William,  on  his  return  &om  the  Continent,  learned 
to  what  an  extent  these  outrages  were  carried,  he  expressed 
great  indignation,  and  announced  his  resolution  to  put  down 
the  malefactors  with  a  strong  hand.  A  Teteran  robber  was 
induced  to  turn  informer,  and  to  lay  before  the  King  a  list  of 
the  chief  highwaymen ,  and  a  fiill  account  of  their  habits  and  of 
their  faTOurite  haunts.  It  was  sud  that  tiiis  list  contained  not 
less  than  eighty  names.***  Strong  parties  of  cavalry  were  sent 
ont  to  protect  the  roads;  and  this  precaution,  which  would,  in 
ordinary  drcumstances,  have  exdted  much  munnoxing,  seems 
to  have  been  generally  approved.  A  fine  regiment,  now  called 
the  Second  Dragoon  Guards ,  which  had  distinguished  itself  in 
Ireland  by  activity  and  success  in  the  irregular  war  against  the 
Rapparees,  was  selected  to  guard  several  of  the  great  avenues 
ofthecapItaL  Blackheath,  Bamet,  Hounslow,  became  places 
ofanns.t    In  a  few  weeks  the  roads  were  as  safe  as  usuaL    The 
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cnip.  executioQB  veie  numeioua:  for,  till  the  evil  h«d  been  nip< 
'"■—  pteBsed,  the  King  teBolutelj'  refiiaed  to  listen  to  any  RoUdtatioiu 
for  mercy.*  Among  those  who  Buffered  vm  Jtaaet  Whitney, 
the  moat  celebrated  capttdn  of  banditti  in  the  kingdom.  He 
had  been,  during  some  moothi,  the  terror  of  all  vbo  travelled 
from  London  eithet  northvaid  onrestward,  and  was  at  lei^b 
irith  difBciilty  secuied  after  a  desperate  conflict  in  vhich  one 
•oldier  was  kUled  and  aeveial  womided.**  TheZ/ondonQuette 
announced  that  the  famous  highira^an  bad  been  taken,  and 
invited  all  peisoai  who  had  been  robbed  by  him  to  lepui  to 
Newgate  and  to  see  whether  they  could  identify  him.  To 
identify  him  should  have  been  easy :  foi  he  had  a  woond  in  the 
.face,  and  had  lost  a  thumb.***  He,  however,  in  the  hope  of 
perplexing  the  wibieises  for  the  Crown,  expended  a  hundred 
pounds  in  procuring  a  sumptuons  embroidered  suit  agunst  the 
day  of  triaL  Thia  ingenious  device  was  frustrated  by  his  hard- 
hearted keepers.  He  was  put  to  the  bar  in  his  ordinary  clothea, 
convicted  and  sentenced  to  death-t  He  had  previously  tried 
toransomhimselfbyofferingtoraiseafine  troop  of  cavalry,  all 
highwaymen,  for  aervice  in  Flanders:  but  his  offer  had  been 
rejected.ff  He  had  one  resource  still  left  He  declared  that  he 
waa  privy  to  a  tieasonable  plot  Some  Jacobite  lords  had 
promised  him  immense  reivards  if  he  would ,  at  the  head  of  his 
gang,  fall  upon  the  King  at  a  stag  hunt  in  Windsor  Forest 
Tbwe  waa  nothing  intrinsically  improbable  in  Whitney's  atory. 
Indeed  a  design  very  similar  to  that  which  he  imputed  to  the 
malecontenta  was,  only  three  years  later,  actually  formed  by 
some  of  them,  and  was  all  but  carried  into  execution.    But  it 
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wu  far  better  that  k  few  bad  mea  should  go  unpimislied  tluui  cau, 
tiuA  all  honest  men  should  liye  in  fear  of  being  falaelj  accused  -  ,f^ 
by  fetona  Rentenced  to  the  gullovk  Chief  Justice  Holt  adviaed 
the  Sing  to  let  the  law  take  ita  course.  William,  nerer  much 
inclined  to  gire  credit  to  stories  about  conspirooies,  assented. 
The  Captain,  as  he  was  called,  was  hanged  in  Smithfleld,  and 
made  a  most  penitent  end.* 

Meanwhile,  in  the  midst  of  discontent,  distiesB  and  disorder,  J^,'^'^'°*_ 
had  begun  a  session  of  Parliament  singularl;  erent&il,  a  session  am. 
boat  which  dates  a  new  eta  in  the  history  of  English  finance ,  a 
session  in  which  some  grave  constitutional  questioiu,  not  yet 
entirelysetatreat,  were  for  the  first  time  debated. 

It  is  much  to  be  lamented  that  any  account  of  this  session  ^'^  " 
which  can  be  framed  out  of  the  scanty  and  dispersed  materials 
now  accessible  must  leave  many  things  obscure.  The  relations 
of  the  parliamentary  factions  were,  during  this  year,  in  a 
sngularly  complicated  state.  £ach  of  the  two  Houses  was 
divided  and  subdivided  by  seyeral  lines.  To  omit  minor 
distiactions,  there  was  the  great  line  which  separated  the  Whig 
party  from  the  Tory  party;  and  there  was  the  great  line  which 
separated  the  ofiBcial  men  and  their  firiends  and  dependents, 
who  were  sometimes  called  the  Court  party,  from  those  who 
were  sometimea  nicknamed  the  Grumbletonians  and  sometimes 
honoured  with  the  i^ellation  of  the  Country  party.  And  these 
two  great  lines  were  intersecting  lines.  For  of  the  servanta  of 
die  Crown  and  of  llieir  adherents  about  one  half  were  Whigs 
and  one  half  Tories.  It  is  also  to  be  remembered  that  there 
was,  quite  distinct  fi'om  the  fbnd  between  Whigs  and  Tories, 
quite  distinct  also  from  the  feud  between  those  who  were  in  and 
those  who  were  out,  a  feud  between  the  Lords  as  Lords  and  the 
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CHAP.  Commotu  u  Commona.    The  spirit  both  of  the  hereditary  and 
— ^^^^^  of  the  electire  chamber  had  been  thoroughly  couaed  in  tim 
preceding  aeaaion  by  the  dispute,  about  the  Court  of  the  Lord 
High  StdTard;  and  they  met  in  a  pugcaciouB  mood. 
Thi '  The  speech  which  the  King  made  at  the  opening  of  theaea- 

^lleh.  ^on  vaa  skilfully  framed  for  the  purpose  of  conciliating  the 
Housea.  He  came,  he  told  them,  to  aak  for  their  advice  and 
assiitance.  He  congratulated  them  on  the  rictory  of  La  Hogue. 
He  acknowledged  with  much  ooaoem  that  the  operatioiu  of 
the  allies  had  been  less  auccessfiil  by  land  tlian  by  >ea;  bnthe 
warmly  declared  that,  both  by  land  and  by  sea,  the  valour  of 
hia  English  aubjects  had  been  preeminently  oonspicuona.  The 
diatreu  of  his  people,  he  asud,  was  bis  own:  hii  interest  ma 
inseparable  from  theiia:  it  was  painful  to  him  to  call  on  them  to 
make  sacrifices :  but  &om  sacrifices  which  were  neceaaaiy  to  th« 
safety  of  the  English  nation  and  of  the  Protestant  leli- 
pon  no  good  Englishman  and  no  good  Froteatant  would 

<hiaiiH  ^e  Commons  thanked  the  King  in  cordial  terms  for  hii 
•iiai*  gracious  speech.**  But  the  Lords  were  in  a  bad  humour.  Two 
thaLsnii.  of  their  body,  Marlborough  and  Huntingdon,  had,  during  the 
recess,  when  an  iuTauon  and  an  insurrection  were  houriy  ex- 
pected, been  sent  to  the  Tower,  and  were  still  under  re- 
cognisances. Had  a  country  gentleman  or  a  merchant  been 
taken  up  and  held  to  bul  on  evea  slighter  grounds  at  so  alarm' 
iog  a  crisis,  the  Lords  would  assuredly  not  have  interfered. 
But  they  were  easily  moved  to  anger  by  any  thing  that  looked 
like  an  indignity  oflbred  to  theu  own  order.  They  not  only 
crossesamined  vrith  great  severity  Aaron  Smith,  the  Solicitor 
of  the  Treasury,  whose  character,  to  say  the  buth,  entitled 
him  to  little  indulgence,  but  passed,  by  tlnrty  five  votes  to 
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twentfu^t,  amolution  imptTuig  Si  censure  on  the  Judges  of  csAr. 
theEiugfa  Bench,  men  certainl;  not  inferior  in  probity,  and  .^" 
Teiy  fai  niperior  in  legal  leoming,  to  anj  peer  of  the  Teelm. 
Tlie  King  thought  it  prnJdent  to  sooth  the  wounded  pride  of  the 
nobility  by  ordering  the  recogniiancee  to  be  cenceUed;  and 
with  this  concession  the  House  vaa  aatiafied,  to  the  great 
vexation  of  the  Jacobites,  vho  had  hoped  that  the  quarrel 
vonld  be  prosecuted  to  aome  fatftl  issue,  and  who,  finding 
themaehea  diaappointed ,  vented  their  spleen  by  isiLtng  at  the 
lameness  of  the  degenerate  barons  of  England.* 

Both  Houaes  held  long  and  eameat  deliberations  on  the  otiiiiii 
atate  of  the  nation.  The  King,  vben  he  lequested  their  ad- nntir 
vice,  had,  perbapa,  not  foreaeen  that  biawoida  would  be  con- u«.  ' 
atnied  into  an  inribvtlon  to  aciu^ise  eveiy  pnt  of  the  adminis- 
tration, and  to  offer  aug^itiona  touching  matters  which 
paiiiamenti  have  generally  thought  it  espe^nt  to  leave  en- 
tirely to  the  Crown.  Some  of  the  discontented  peers  proposed 
that  a  Committee,  chosen  partly  by  the  Lords  and  partly  by 
the  Commons,  ahould  be  authorised  to  inquire  into  the  whole 
management  of  public  affain.  But  it  waa  generally  apprehended 
that  such  a  Committee  would  become  a  aeoond  and  more  power- 
fill  Privy  Counoil,  independent  of  the  Crown,  and  unknown  to 
the  Constitatjon.  The  motion  was  therefore  rejected  by  forty 
ei^  votes  to  thirty  six.  On  this  occasion  the  ministers ,  with 
scarcely  an  exception,  voted  in  the  majority.  A  protest  was 
Hgned  by  eighteen  of  the  minority,  among  whom  were  the 
Intterest    'Whigs    and    the    bitterest   Tories    in  the  whole 
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The  Houses  inquired,  each  for  itself,  into  the  caniieB  oFtlie 
—public  caUniities.  The  Commons  resolved  thenueWes  into  ft 
Grand  Conunittee  to  consider  of  the  advice  to  be  given  to  tbe 
King.  From  the  concise  abstracts  and  fragments  which  have 
come  dovn  to  Q>  It  seems  tliat,  in  this  Committee ,  which  con- 
tinued to  ut  many  days ,  the  debates  wandered  over  a  vast 
space.  One  member  spoke  of  the  prevalence  of  highway  rob- 
bery: another  deplored  the  quarrel  between  the  Queen  and  the 
Princess,  and  proposed  that  two  or  three  gentlemen  should  be 
deputed  to  wait  on  Her  Majesty  and  try  to  make  matten  tip. 
A  third  described  the  machinations  of  the  Jacobites  in  the  pre- 
ceding npring.  It  was  notorious,  he  said,  that  preparations 
had  been  made  for  a  rising,  and  that  arms  and  horses  had  been 
collected;  yet  not  a  smgle  traitor  had  been  brought  to 

The  events  of  the  war  by  land  and  sea  furushed  matt«i  for 
several  earnest  debates.  Uany  members  compluned  of  ibe 
preference  given  to  aliens  over  Englishmen.  The  whole  battle 
ofSteinkirkwatfongbtoveragaJn;  and  severe  reflectiona were 
thrown  on  Solmes.  "Let  English  soldiers  be  commanded  by 
none  but  English  generals,"  was  the  almost  universal  cry. 
Seymour,  who  had  once  been  diatingmshed  by  his  hatred  of 
the  foreigners,  but  who,  since  he  had  been  at  the  Board  of 
Treasury,  bad  reconsidered  his  opinions,  asked  where  English 
generoU  were  to  be  found.  "I  have  no  love  for  fbreigneraai 
foreigners:  but  we  have  no  choice.  Men  are  not  bom  ge- 
nerals:  nay,  a  man  may  be  a  very  valuable  captain  or  mty'or, 
and  not  be  equal  to  the  conduct  of  an  army.  Nothing  but  ex- 
perience will  form  great  commanders.  Very  few  of  our  country- 
men have  that  experience;  and  therefore  we  must  for  the  pre- 
sent employ  strangers."  Lowther  ibllowed  on  the  same  aide. 
"We  have  had  a  long  peace;  and  the  consequence  is  that  we 
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hsTe  not  a  miffident  supply  of  ofBcero  fit  for  high  oommandB.  < 
The  pai^  and  the  camp  at  Hooiulov  were  very  poormilitaiy  — 
schools,  when  oompBred  vitli  the  fielda  of  battle  and  the  linei 
of  contraTallation  hi  which  the  great  commanders  of  the  conti- 
nental nations  have  learned  their  art."  In  reply  to  these  argu- 
ments an  orator  on  the  other  side  was  so  absurd  as  to  decbra 
ihst  he  could  point  out  ten  Englishmen  who,  if  tbey  were  in 
tiie  French  serrice,  would  be  made  Marshals.  Four  or  five 
colonels  who  had  been  at  Stdnkurk  look  part  in  the  debate.  It 
was  sud  of  them  QuA  they  showed  as  much  modesty  in  speech 
as  they  had  shown  courage  in  action;  and,  fix)m  the  very  im- 
perfeot  report  which  has  come  down  to  ns,  the  eomplhnent 
seems  to  have  been  not  ondeaerved.  They  did  not  jdn  in  the 
vulgar  cry  agiunst  the  Dutch.  They  spoke  well  ofibe  foreign 
ofBcers  generally,  and  did  full  Justice  to  the  valour  and  conduct 
with  which  Auverquerque  had  rescued  the  shattered  remains  of 
Uackay's  division  from  what  seemed  certun  destruction.  But 
in  defence  of  Solmea  not  a  word  was  sud.  His  severity,  his 
hau^ty  manners,  and,  above  all,  the  indifierence  with  which 
he  had  looked  on  while  the  English ,  borne  down  by  overwhelm- 
ing numbers,  were  fighting  hand  to  hand  with  the  French 
household  troops,  had  made  him  so  odious  that  many  members 
were  prepared  to  vote  for  an  address  requesting  that  he  might 
be  removed,  and  that  his  place  might  be  filled  by  Tahnasb, 
who,  since  the  disgrace  of  Marlborough,  was  universally  al- 
lowed to  be  the  best  ofGcer  in  the  army.  But  Talmash's  Mends 
Judiciously  mterfered.  "I  have,"  swd  one  of  them,  "a  true 
regard  for  that  gentleman ;  and  I  implore  you  not  to  do  him  an 
injury  under  the  notion  of  doing  him  a  kindness.  Gonsidet  that 
you  are  usurping  what  is  peculiarly  the  King's  prerogative.  You 
are  turning  officen  out  and  putting  officers  in."  The  debate 
ended  irithout  any  vote  of  censure  on  Solmes.  But  a  hope 
was  expressed,  in  langaage   not  very  parliamentary,  that 
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.  \Aiat  Lad   been    bbH    in  the    Committee    would    be    le- 
—  ported    to    the    King,    and    that   His   Majesty   would   not 
disregard  the   general  wish   of  the  repieaentativea  of  his 
people.* 

The  Commons  next  proceeded  to  inquire  into  the  naval 
administration,  and  very  soon  came  to  a  quarrel  with  the  Lords 
on  that  subject  That  there  had  been  mismanagement  some- 
where was  but  too  evident.  It  was  hardly  possible  to  acquit 
both  Russell  and  Nottingham;  and  each  House  Btood  by  ita 
own  member.  The  Commons  had,  at  the  opening  of  the  aes- 
sion,  unanimously  passed  a  vote  of  thanks  ta  Bussell  for  his 
conduct  atLaHogue.  They  now,  in  the  Grand  Committee  of 
Advice,  took  into  consideration  the  misoarriagea  which  had 
followed  the  battle.  A  motion  was  made  ao  vaguely  worded 
>  that  it  could  haidly  be  said  to  mean  any  thing.  Itwaaunder- 
atood  however  to  imply  a  censure  on  Nottingham,  and  was 
therefore  strongly  opposed  by  hia  friends.  On  the  divjaion 
the  Ayea  were  a  hundred  and  sixty,  five,  the  Noes  a  hundred 
and  uxty  four.** 

On  the  very  next  day  Nottingham  appealed  to  the  Lords. 
He  told  hia  atory  with  all  the  sUU  of  a  practised  orator,  and 
with  all  the  authori^  which  belongs  to  unblemished  integrity. 
He  then  lud  on  the  table  a  great  mosa  of  papers,  which  he 
requested  the  House  to  read  and  consider.  The  Peers  seem  to 
have  examined  the  papers  aeiiously  and  diligently.  The  reault 
of  the  examination  was  by  no  meana  favourable  to  BusselL 
Tetitwaathoughtmyustto  condemn  him  unheard;  and  it  was 
difficult  to  devise  any  way  in  which  their  Lordships  could  hear 
him.  At  lest  it  was  resolved  so  send  the  papera  down  to  the 
Common*  with  a  message  which  imported  that,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Upper  House,  Uiere  was  a  case  gainst  the  Admiral 
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which  he  ought  to  be  called  upon  to  anawer.    With  the  pspen  cua. 
vu  Bent  an  abstract  of  the  contents.*  ~un. " 

The  meaasge  vat  not  Tery  respectfully  received.  Auasell 
had,  at  that  moment,  a  popularity  which  be  little  dsBerred, 
but  which  will  not  aorprise  u»  when  we  remember  that  the 
public  kuewnothing  of  his  treasons,  end  knew  that  he  waa  the 
only  living  Engluhnum  who  had  won  a  great  battle.  The 
abstract  of  the  papers  was  read  by  the  cle^  Bussell  then 
spoke  with  great  applause;  and  hia  liieadB  pressed  for  an  im- 
mediate deciuon.  Sir  Christopher  Husgrave  very  justly  ob- 
served that  it  was  impossible  to  pronounce  judgment  on  such  a 
pile  of  despatches  without  perusing  them:  but  this  objection 
waa  overruled.  The  Whigs  regarded  the  accused  member  as 
one  of  themBelvesi  many  of  the  Tories  were  dazzled  by  the 
splendour  of  bis  recent  victory;  and  neither  Whigs  norTories 
were  diEpoaed  to  show  any  deference  for  the  authority  of  the 
Peers.  The  Uoiue,  without  reading  the  papers,  passed  an 
unanimous  resolution  expressing  warm  tqiprobation  of  Russell's 
whole  conduct.  The  temper  of  the  aBsembly  was  such  that 
some  ardent  Whigs  thought  that  they  might  now  venture  to 
propose  a  vote  of  censure  on  Nottingham  by  name.  But  the 
attempt  failed.  "I  am  ready,"  SEudLowthet,  — and  he  doubt- 
less expressed  what  many  felt,  —  "I  am  ready  to  support  any 
motion  that  may  do  honour  to  the  Admiral:  but  I  cannot  join 
in  an  attack  on  the  Secretary  of  State.  For,  to  my  knowledge, 
their  Majesties  have  no  more  zealous,  laborious  or  futhiiil 
servant  than  my  Lord  Nottingham."  Fmch  exerted  all  his 
mellifluous  eloquence  in  defence  of  his  brother,  and  contrived, 
without  directly  opposing  himself  to  the  prevailing  sentiment, 
to  inunuate  that  Kussell's  conduct  had  not  been  fruitless.  The 
vote  of  censure  on  Nottingham  was  not  pressed.    The  vote 

•  Cott  Papua  tnTlndal)  Lord!' JoanaUfroinDao.S.  toDas.  It.  1WI| 
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^  which  pionouaced  Ruaselt's  conduct  to  haTe  been  desemng  of 
'—  all  praise  yraa  communicBted  to  the  Locdi ;  &nd  the  papers  which 
theyhodaent  down  were  Teryunceremonionslyretonied.*  The 
Lords,  much  offended,  demanded  ft  free  conference.  It  was 
granted;  and  the  managers  of  the  two  Houses  met  in  the 
Ftunted  Chamber.  Bocheeter,  in  the  name  of  his  brethren, 
expressed  a  wish  to  be  informed  of  the  grounds  on  which  the 
Admiral  had  been  declared  faultless.  To  this  appeal  the 
gentlemen  who  stood  on  the  other  side  of  the  table  answered 
only  that  they  had  not  been  authorised  to  give  anj  explanation, 
but  that  thej  would  report  to  those  who  had  sent  them  what 
had  been  said.** 

By  this  time  the  Commons  were  thoroughly  tired  of  the 
inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  the  war.  The  members  had  got  rid 
of  much  of  the  ill  humour  whioh  they  had  brought  up  with  Ihem 
from  their  country  aeata  by  the  simple  process  of  talking  it 
away.  Burnet  hints  that  those  arts  of  which  Caermarthen  and 
Treror  were  the  great  masters  were  employed  for  the  purpose  of 
aTCrting  Totes  which  wonld  have  seriouaty  embarrassed  the 
gOTenunenL  But,  thongh  it  is  not  improbable  that  a  few 
noisy  pretenders  to  patriotism  may  have  been  quieted  with 
bags  of  guineas,  it  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  the  House 
generally  was  inSuenoed  in  this  manner.  Whoever  has  seen 
anything  of  such  assemblies  knows  that  the  spirit  with  which 
they  enter  on  long  inquiries  T»y  soon  flags,  and  that  tfaeir 
teaentment,  if  not  kept  alive  by  injudicious  opposition,  cools 
fosL  In  a  short  time  eveiy  body  was  uck  of  the  Grand  Com- 
mittee of  Advice.  The  debates  had  been  tedious  and  desultory. 
The  resolutions  which  had  been  carried  were  for  the  most  part 
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skerelj  childish.  The  £iDg  wu  to  be  humbl;  advised  to  employ  < 
men  of  ability  and  integrity.  He  was  to  be  hmnblr  adviaed  to  — 
employ  men  who  would  atand  by  him  against  Jamei.  The 
patience  of  the  House  was  wearied  out  by  long  discussions 
ending  in  the  pompoua  promulgation  of  truisms  like  these.  At 
last  the  explosion  came.  One  of  the  gmmbtera  called  the 
atteatjon  of  the  Grand  Committee  to  the  alarming  fact  that  two 
Dutchmen  weie  employed  in  the  Ordnance  department,  and 
moved  that  the  King  should  be  hmnbly  advised  to  dismiss 
them.  The  motjon  was  receif  ed  with  disdainful  mockery.  It 
waa  lemai^ed  that  the  military  men  especially  were  loud  in  the 
expression  of  contempt.  "Do  we  seriously  think  of  going  to 
the  King  and  telling  him  that,  as  he  has  oondescended  to  ask 
OUT  advice  St  this  momentous  crisis,  we  humbly  advise  him  to 
turn  a  Dutch  atocekeepet  out  of  the  Tower?  Eeally,  if  we 
have  no  more  important  suggestion  to  carry  up  to  the  throne, 
we  may  as  weU  go  to  our  dinners."  The  members  generally 
were  of  the  same  mind.  The  chainnan  was  voted  out  of  the 
chair,  and  was  not  directed  to  ask  leave  to  sit  again.  The 
Grand  Committee  ceased  to  exisL  The  resolutions  which  it  had 
passed  were  formally  reported  to  the  House.  One  of  them 
was  rejected:  the  others  were  suffered  to  drop;  and  the  Com- 
mons, aiter  considering  during  several  weeks  what  advice 
they  should  give  to  the  King,  ended  by  giving  him  no  advice 
atalL* 

The  temper  of  tiie  Lords  was  different  From  many  dr- 
cnmstanoes  it  appears  that  there  was  no  place  where  the  Dutch 
were,  atthiatimc,  so  much  hated  as  in  the  Upper  House.  The 
dislike  with  which  an  Englishman  of  the  middle  class  regarded 
theEing'aforeigti  Mends  was  merely  nationaL  But  the  dislike 
with  which  an  English  nobleman  regarded  them  was  personaL 

I'  Jonniili  Dee.  it,  IISI,  Jin.  II. 
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.  They  stood  between  him  and  Majesty.  They  intercepted  from 
—  him  ike  rays  of  royal  favoai.  The  pieference  given  to  them 
wounded  him  both  in  his  interests  and  in  his  pride.  Ss  chance 
of  the  Garter  was  much  smaller  since  tliey  had  become  his  com- 
petilon.  He  might  have  been  Maatet  of  the  Horse  but  for 
Aurerquerque,  Master  of  the  Babes  but  for  Zulestein,  Oroom 
of  the  Stole  but  for  Beatinck.*  The  ill  humour  of  the  uisto- 
CTBcy  was  inflamed  by  Marlborough,  who,  at  this  time,  tS- 
fected  the  character  of  a  patriot  persecuted  for  standing  up 
against  the  Dutch  in  defence  of  the  interests  of  hia  native  land, 
and  who  did  not  foresee  that  a  day  would  come  when  he  wonld 
'  be  accused  of  sacrificing  the  interests  of  his  native  land  to 
gratiiy  the  Dutch.  The  Peers  determined  to  present  an  address 
requesting  William  not  to  place  his  English  troops  under  the 
command  of  a  foreign  general  They  took  up  Teiy  seiionsly 
that  question  which  had  moved  the  House  of  Commons  to 
kughter,  and  solemnly  counselled  their  Sovereign  not  to 
employ  foreigners  in  his  magazines.  At  Marlborough's  tngges- 
tioD  they  urged  &e  King  to  insist  that  the  youngest  English 
general  should  take  precedence  of  the  oldest  general  in  tlie 
service  of  the  States  GeneiaL  It  was,  they  said,  derogatory  to 
the  dignity  of  the  Crown,  that  an  officer  who  held  a  eommisaion 
&om  His  Majesty  should  ever  be  commanded  by  an  officer  who 
held  A  similar  commission  from  a  republic.  To  this  advice, 
evidently  dictated  by  an  ignoble  malevolence  to  Holland,  Wil- 
liam, who  troubled  himself  little  about  votes  of  the  Upper 
House  which  were  not  backed  by  tbe  Lower,  returned,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  a  very  short  and  dry  ansver.** 


•  Tba  pecaUu  utlpsihr  of  tht  Ensllab  noblH  to  tb*  DnHb  AnnHUf 
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While  the  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  the  war  was  pending,  cnAr.' 
the  Common!  reEumed  the  considerBtion  of  an  important  sub-  ■  f^— 
ject  vhicfa  had  occupied  much  of  their  attention  in  thepreceding  biii  in 
year.  The  Bill  for  the  Regulation  of  Trials  in  cases  of  High  ^'i,ull 
'nreaaon  was  agun  brought  in,  but  was  itronglj  opposed  bj  the  *„'  J,"*" 
offidal  men,  both  Whigs  and  Tories.  Somera,  now  Attorney  J^'"- 
Qeneral,  strongly  reoommended  delay.  That  the  taw,  as  it 
stood,  was  open  to  grave  objectjons,  was  not  denied:  but  it 
was  contended  that  the  proposed  reform  wonld,at  that  moment, 
produce  more  harm  than  good.  Nobody  would  assert  tliat, 
under  the  existing  government,  the  lives  of  innocent  subjects 
were  in  any -danger.  Nobody  would  deny  that  the  government 
ilaelf  was  in  great  danger.  Was  it  the  part  of  wise  men  to 
increase  the  perils  of  that  which  was  akesdy  in  serious  peril  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  new  security  to  that  which  was  abeady 
perfectly  secure?  Those  who  held  this  language  were  twitted 
with  their  inconsigtency,  and  a^ked  why  they  haA  not  ventured 
to  oppose  the  bill  in  the  preceding  session.  They  answered  very 
plausibly  that  the  erents  which  had  taken  place  during  the 
recess  had  taught  an  important  lesson  to  all  who  were  capable 
of  learning.  The  country  had  been  threatened  at  once  with 
invaaion  and  insurrection.  No  rational  man  doubted  that  many 
traitors  had  made  preparations  for  joining  the  French,  andhad 
collected  arms,  ammunition  and  horses  for  that  purpose.  Yet, 
though  there  was  abundant  moral  evidence  agunst  these 
enemies  of  their  country,  it  had  not  been  possible  to  ftod  legal 
evidence  against  a  single  one  of  them.  The  law  of  treason 
might,  in  theory,  be  harsh,  and  had  undoubtedly,  in  times 
past,  been  grossly  abused.  Sut  a  stateaman  who  troubled 
himself  less  about  theory  than  about  practice,  and  less  about 
times  past  than  about  the  time  present,  would  pronounce  that 
law  not  too  stringent  but  too  lax,  and  would,  wlule  the  com- 
monwealth lemtuned  in  extreme  jeopardy,  re^se  to  consent  to 
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CHIP.  anyfUrQierrelazaUon.  InapiteofalloppoutioD,  howerm',  fha 
-  ,^  principle  of  the  bill  WM  appioTed  b;  one  bundled  and  seventy 
one  Yotei  to  one  handled  uid  fifty  two.  But  in  tbe  comtoitteo 
itwas  moved  and  earned  that  the  nevrulei  of  procedure  should 
not  come  into  operation  till  after  the  end  of  tbe  war  withFrance. 
When  tbe  report  was  brought  up  the  House  divided  on  this 
amendment,  and  ratified  it  by  a  hundred  and  forty  five  votes  to 
a  hundred  and  twenty  five.  The  IhII  was  consequently  sufCered 
to  drop.*  Had  it  gone  up  to  the  Peers  it  would  in  all  pro- 
bability have  been  lost  after  causing  another  quarrel  between 
tbe  Houaea.  For  tbe  Peers  were  fully  determined  that  no  such 
bill  should  pass,  unless  it  contained  a  clause  altering  the  con- 
ititution  of  the  Lord  High  Steward's  Court;  and  a  clause 
altering  the  conBtitutlon  of  the  Lord  Kgh  Steward's  Court 
would  have  been  less  likely  than  ever  to  find  &toui  with  the 
Commons.  For  in  tbe  courae  of  this  session  an  event  took 
place  which  proved  that  the  great  were  only  too  well  protected 
by  the  law  as  it  stood,  and  winch  well  deserves  to  be  recorded 
as  a  striking  illustration  of  tbe  state  of  maimers  and  morals  in 
that  age. 
cuiDt  Of  all  tbeaotors  who  were  then  on  tbe  English  stage  the 
ku.  most  graceftil  was  William  Mountford.  He  had  every  physical 
qualification  for  his  calling,  a  noble  figure,  tt  handsome  face,  a 
melodious  voice.  It  was  not  easy  to  say  whether  he  succeeded 
better  in  heioio  or  in  ludicrous  parta.  He  was  allowed  to  be 
bolb  tbe  best  Alexander  and  tiie  best  Sir  Courtly  Nice  that  ever 
trod  the  boards.  Queen  Uary,  whose  knowledge  was  very 
superficial,  but  who  had  naturally  a  quick  perception  of  what 
was  excellent  in  art,  admired  bim  greatly.  He  was  a  dramatist 
as  well  aa  a  player,  and  baa  left  as  one  comedy  which  is  not 
contemptible.** 

■  Qny'i  Debitu,  Mar.  IS.  HtH;  CommoDi'  Joaniila,  Nov.  IB.,  Dw.  !■ 
••  ^e  Clbbcr'i  Apologr,  ud  Haiutfurd'a  Qreaawlob  Psik. 
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^e  moat  popular  aotreu  of  the  time  was  Anne  Bracegiidle.  cBir. 
There  were  on  the  stage  many  women  of  more  faultle»  beauty ,  — ,^  • 
but  none  whose  features  and  deportment  had  auoh  power  to 
fasunate  the  senses  and  the  hearte  of  men.  The  tight  of  her 
bright  black  e^  and  of  her  rich  brown  cheek  sufficed  to  put 
the  most  turbulent  audience  into  good  humour.  It  was  said  of 
her  that  in  the  crowded  theatre  she  had  as  many  loTers  u  she 
had  male  spectaton.  Yet  no  loyer,  however  ridi,  however 
high  in  rank,  hod  prevailed  on  her  to  be  his  mistress.  Those 
who  are  acquainted  with  the  partis  which  she  was  in  the  habit 
of  pleying,  and  with  the  epilogues  which  it  was  her  especial 
bniinefls  to  recite,  will  not  easily  gjve  her  credit  for  any  extra- 
ordinary measure  of  virtue  or  of  delicacy.  She  seems  to  have 
been  a  cold,  vain  and  interested  coquette,  who  perfectly 
undentoodbow  much  the  influence  of  her  charms  was  increased 
by  the  &me  of  a  severity  which  cost  her  nothing,  and  who 
ooold  venture  to  flirt  irith  a  Buccession  of  admireta  in  the  just 
confldence  that  no  flame  which  she  might  kindle  in  them  would 
thaw  bet  own  ice.*  Among  those  who  pursued  her  with  an 
insane  desire  was  a  profligate  oapUun  in  Uie  army  named  Hill. 
With  Hill  was  closely  bound  in  a  league  of  debauchery  and 
violence  Charles  Lord  Mohun,  a  young  nobleman  whose  life 
WM  one  long  revel  and  brawL  Hill,  finding  that  the  beautiful 
brunette  was  invincible,  took  it  into  his  head  that  he  was 
rejected  for  a  more  &voured  rival,  and  that  this  rival  was  the 
btiUinnt  Mountlbrd.  The  Jeabus  lover  swore  over  his  wine  at 
a  tavern  that  he  would  stab  the  villain.  "And  I,"  said  Mohun, 
"will  stend  by  roy  friend."  Prom  the  tavern  the  pair  went, 
irith  some  soldiers  whose  services  Bill  had  secured,  to  Dnuy 
Lane  where  the  lady  resided.  They  lay  some  time  in  wait  for 
her.    As  soon  as  she  appeared  in  the  street  she  was  seised  and 

■  »»•  Clbbort  Apology,  Tom  Brown'iWoiU,  ud  [ndecil  Ihs  irorki  of 
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aup.  hurried  to  a  coach.  She  screamed  for  help:  her  mother  dtmg 
-~|- round  her!  the  whole  neighbourhood  rose;  and  ihe  waa 
rescued.  HJU  and  Mohun  vent  Kvaj  vowing  vengeance.  The; 
swaggered  sword  in  hand  during  two  hours  about  the  atreeta 
near  Mountford'a  dwelling.  Th«  watch  requested  them  to  put 
up  their  weapons.  But  when  the  young  lord  announced  that 
he  was  a  peer,  and  bade  the  constables  touch  him  if  they  durst, 
they  let  him  pass.  So  strong  was  privilege  then ;  and  ao  weak 
was  law.  Messengers  were  sent  to  warn  Hountford  of  hia 
danger;  but  unhappily  they  missed  hun.  He  came.  A  short 
alteicalloa  took  place  between  him  and  Mohun;  and,  while 
they  were  wrangling,  Hill  ran  the  unfortunate  actor  through 
the  body,  and  fled. 

Ihe  grand  jury  of  Middlesex,  consisting  of  gentlemen  of 
note,  found  a  bill  of  murder  against  Hill  aod  Mohun.  Hill 
escaped.  Mohun  was  taken.  His  mother  threw  herBelf  at 
William's  feet,  but  in  vain.  "It  was  a  cruel  act,"  saidtheKing: 
"Ishallleaveitto  the  law."  The  trial  came  on  in  the  Court  of 
the  Lord  High  Steward;  and,  as  Fariiament  happened  to  be 
sitting,  the  culprit  had  tite  advantage  of  being  judged  by  the 
whole  body  of  the  peerage.  There  was  then  no  lawyer  in  the 
Upper  House.  It  therefore  became  necessary,  for  the  first 
time  unce  Buckburst  had  pronounced  sentence  on  Esses  and 
Southampton,  that  a  peer  who  had  never  made  jurisprudence 
his  special  study  should  preside  over  that  grave  tribunaL 
Caermarthen,  who,  as  Lord  President,  took  precedence  of  all 
the  nobility,  was  appointed  Lord  High  Steward.  A  full  report 
of  the  proceedings  baa  come  down  to  us.  No  person,  who 
carefully  examines  that  report,  and  attends  to  tiie  opinion  unani- 
mously given  by  the  Judges  in  answer  to  a  question  which 
Nottingham  drew  up,  and  in  which  the  facts  brought  out  by  the 
evidence  are  stated  with  perfect  fairness,  can  doubt  that  the 
crime  of  murder  was  fully  brought  home  to  the  prisoner,    ^noh 
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WM  the  opinion  of  the  King  who  was  present  during  the  trial;  i 
and  BUch  was  the  almost  unanimous  opinion  of  the  public  Had  — 
the  iasne  been  tried  by  Holt  and  twelve  plain  men  at  the  Old 
B^ey,  there  can  he  no  doubt  that  a  verdict  of  Guilty  would 
hare  been  returned.  The  Peers,  however,  by  sixty  nine  votes 
to  fourteen,  acquitted  their  accused  brother.  One  great 
nobleman  was  so  brutal  and  stupid  as  to  say,  "After  all  the 
fallow  was  but  a  player;  and  players  are  rogues."  All  the 
newsletters,  all  the  caCeehonse  orators,  complained  that  the 
blood  of  the  poor  was  shed  with  impunity  by  the  great.  Wits 
mnaiAed  that  the  only  fair  thing  about  the  trial  was  the  show 
of  ladies  in  the  galleries.  Letters  and  journals  are  still  extant 
in  which  men  of  all  shades  of  opinion,  'WhigB,  Tories,  Non- 
jurors, condemnthepartiality  of  &e  tribunal.  It  was  not  to  be 
opected  that,  while  the  memory  of  tlua  scandal  was  fresh  in  the 
public  mind,  the  Commons  would  be  induced  to  give  any  new 
adTimtage  to  accused  peers.* 

The  Commons  had,  in  the  meantime,  resumed  the  con*"' 
dderation  of  another  highly  important  matter,  the  state  of  the  '<• 
trade  with  India.  They  had,  towards  the  dose  of  the  preceding  " 
s^suon,  requested  the  King  to  dissolve  the  old  Company  and 
to  constitute  a  new  Company  on  such  terms  as  he  should  think 
St;  and  he  had  promised  to  take  their  request  into  his  serious 
conrideration.    He  now  sent  a  message  to  inform  them  that  it 
was  out  of  his  power  to  do  what  they  had  asked.    He  had 
referred  the  charter  of  the  old  Company  to  the  Judges,  and  the 
Judges  had  pronounced  that,  under  the  provifdons  of  that 
ckarter,  tite  old  Company  could  not  be  dissolved  mthout  three 
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CHAr.  yean'  notice,  and  must  retun  during  tliose  three  yean  the 
-j^  ezduslTe  privilege  of  trading  to  the  East  Indies.  He  added 
that,  being  rinceiely  desirous  to  gratiiy  tite  Commons,  and 
finding  himself  unable  to  do  so  in  the  way  which  they  had 
pobted  out,  he  had  tried  to  prerail  on  tbe  old  Company  to 
agree  to  a  compromise:  but  that  body  stood  obstinately  on  Its 
extreme  rights;  and  his  endeaToura  had  been  fiustrated.* 

This  mesBsge  reopened  the  whole  question.  The  two  factions 
which  divided  the  City  were  instantly  on  the  alert.  The  debates 
in  the  House  were  long  and  warm.  Petitions  against  the  old 
Company  were  laid  on  the  table.  Satirical  handbills  agunst 
the  new  Company  were  distributed  in  the  lobby.  At  length, 
alter  much  discussion,  it  was  resolved  to  present  an  address 
requestiiig  the  King  to  give  the  notice  which  the  Judges  had 
pronounced  necessary.  He  promised  to  bear  the  subject  in 
mind,  and  to  do  his  best  to  promote  the  wel&re  of  the  kingdom. 
With  this  answer  the  House  was  satisfied,  and  the  subject  was 
not  agun  mentioned  till  the  nest  session. " 
Goppi;.  The  debates  of  the  Commons  on  the  conduct  of  the  war,  on 
the  law  of  treason  and  on  thetrade  with  India,  occupied  much 
time,  and  produced  no  important  result.  But  meanwhile  leal 
businees  was  doing  in  tbe  Committee  of  Supply  and  the  Com- 
mittee of  Ways  and  Means.  In  the  Committee  of  Supply  the 
estimates  passed  rapidly.  A  few  members  declared  it  to  be 
their  opinion  that  England  ought  to  withdraw  her  troops  from 
the  Continent,  to  carry  on  the  war  with  vigour  by  sea,  and  to 
keep  up  only  such  an  army  as  might  be  sufficient  to  repel  any 
invader  who  might  elude  the  vigilance  of  her  fleets.  But  this 
doctrine,  which  speedily  became  and  long  continued  to  be  the 
badge  of  one  of  the  great  parties  in  the  state,  was  as  yet  pro- 
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fMBed  only  by  a  mall  minority  which  did  not  renture  to  call  for  cbat. 
a  dhriaioQ.*  — ^"— 

In  the  Committee  of  Waya  and  Meana,  it  vaa  deteimined  wiji  ud 
that  a  grant  part  of  the  cha^e  of  the  yew  ahonld  be  defrayed  LuTiib 
by  mean*  of  an  unpost,  which,  though  old  !n  suhslanoe,  vm 
new  in  form.  Prom  a  Teiy  eariy  period  to  &b  middle  of  the 
ierenteentli  centnry,  our  Fuliiunenta  bad  provided  for  the 
extnor^nary  necsautiei  of  the  govenunent  chiefly  by  granting 
Bubaidiea.  A  sabiidy  was  ndaed  by  an  impost  on  the  people 
of  the  realm  in  respect  of  their  reputed  eatatea.  Landed 
property  WM  the  chief  anbjeot  of  taxation,  and  was  asaeaaed 
nominally  at  four  ahilUngs  in  the  pomid.  But  the  aiaessment 
waa  made  in  such  a  way  that  it  not  only  did  not  rise  m  pro- 
portion  to  tlie  rise  in  the  value  of  land  or  to  the  foil  in  the  value 
of  the  preciou*  metals,  .but  went  on  constantly  unking,  till  at 
kngtb  the  rate  was  in  tmth  less  than  twopence  in  the  pound. 
In  the  time  of  Charles  the  First  a  real  tax  of  four  shiUinga  in  the 
ponnd  on  land  would  probably  have  yielded  near  a  milUoti  and 
abalf:  butaeubsidyamonntedto  little  mora  than  fii^thooaand 


The  finanoiere  of  the  Long  Parliament  devised  a  more 
efficient  mode  of  taxing  estates.  The  sum  wbit^  was  to  be 
raised  was  fixed.  It  was  then  distributed  among  the  counties 
in  proportion  to  their  supposed  wealth ,  and  was  levied  witliin 
eadi  comity  by  a  rate.  The  revenue  derived  from  these  assess- 
ments In  the  time  of  the  CommonweaHh  varied  from  thirty  five 
thousand  pounds  to  a  hnndrad  and  twenty  thousand  pounds 
a  month. 

After  die  Bestoiation  the  legislatura  seemed  fbr  a  lime 

•  CommDai' JonmBli.  Dea.  10.;  'nndil.  CoUFaptrg. 
■•  Set  Cake'a  luUtntu,  pirl  It.  ataa^le'  1-    io  IMS  >  nbtliy  wu 
130,nM.ttBlS>e,  78,0001.1  wbaaCokavrateblsHutitate*.  ulioiit  ths  uid 
sfthtmcnaf  Junu  t.,  10,oaOt.    Clurendoa  telli  u  thit,  InlSM,  (ifcIt* 
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'.  iaolined  toiereit,  Ln  finance  u  in  other  tilings,  to  the  ancient 
—practice.  Subsidies  were  once  or  tmce  granted  to  Chulea  tliB 
Second.  But  it  soon  appeared  that  the  old  system  was  nmch 
less  oonTenlent  than  the  new  BTstem,  The  Cavaliera  oon- 
descended  to  take  a  lesson  in  the  art  of  tsxation  from  the 
Bonndheads;  and,  during  the  interval  between  the  EUstontioii 
and  the  Revolution,  extraoidinaiy  calls  were  occasionally  met 
hj  aaaessmenta  resembling  the  aasessments  of  the  CommoD- 
wealth.  After  the  Bevotution,  the  war  with  France  made  It 
neecBsary  to  have  recourse  annually  to  this  abundant  source  of 
revenue.  In  13S9,  in  1690  and  in  1691,  great  sumshadbeea 
r^ed  on  the  land.  At  length  in  1692  it  wu  determined  to 
draw  supplies  &om  real  property  more  largely  than  ever.  The 
Commons  reaohed  tbat  a  new  and  more  accurate  valuation 
of  estates  should  be  made  over  the  whole  realm,  and  that  on 
the  rental  thus  ascertuned  a  pound  rate  should  be  pud  to  the 
government 

Such  was  the  origin  of  the  existing  land  tax.  The  valoaUon 
made  in  1692  has  remained  unaltered  down  to  our  own  tilne. 
According  to  that  valuation,  one  shilling  in  the  pound  on  the 
rental  of  the  kingdom  amounted,  in  round  numbers,  to  half 
a  million.  During  a  hundred  and  six  years,  a  land  tax  bill  vaa 
annually  presented  to  Parliament,  and  was  annually  paaaed, 
though  not  always  without  murmurs  from  the  country  gentle- 
men. Theratewas,  intimeofwar,  four  shillings  in  the  pound. 
In  time  of  peace,  before  the  reign  of  George  the  Third,  only 
two  or  three  shillings  were  usually  granted ;  and,  during  a  abort 
part  of  the  prudent  and  gentie  administration  of  Walpole, 
the  government  asked  for  only  one  shilling.  But,  after  the 
disastrous  year  in  which  England  drew  tiie  sword  against  het 
American  colonies,  the  rate  was  never  less  tiian fbor  shillings. 
Atlengtii,  in  the  year  1798,  the  Parliament  relieved  itself  from 
the  tiouhle  of  passing  a  new  Act  ever^  spring;.    The  land  tax, 
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■tfourilillluigslnthepoimd,  wu  made  permanent;  and  those   crap. 
vho  were  Bubjeot  to  it  were  pennitted  to  redeem  it.    A  greitt— j~— 
part  haa  been  redeemed;  uid  at  present  little  more  tlum  a  fif- 
tietli  of  IHb  ardinaty  revenue  required  in  tiine  of  peaee  is  nuied 
by  that  impost  which  was  once  regarded  ae  the  moat  produetire 
ofalitbe  resources  of  the  State.* 

The  land  tax  was  fixed,  for  the  year  1693,  at  fbur  shUIingt 
in  the  pound,  and  consequently  brought  about  two  millions  into 
the  IVeaaury.  That  sum ,  small  as  it  may  seem  to  a  generation 
which  has  expended  a  hundred  and  twenty  millions  in  twebe 
months ,  was  such  as  had  never  before  been  raised  here  In  one 
year  by  direct  taxation.  It  seemed  immense  both  toEnglishmen 
and  to  foreigners.  Lewis,  who  found  it  almost  impossible  to 
wring  by  cruel  exac^ns  from  the  beggared  peasantry  of  France 
the  means  of  supporting  the  greatest  army  and  the  most 
go^eous  court  that  had  existed  in  Europe  since  the  downfall 
of  the  Boman  empire,  broke  out,  it  is  said,  into  an  exclamadon 
of  angry  surprise  when  he  learned  that  the  Commons  of  England 
had,  from  dread  and  hatred  of  his  power,  unanimously 
determined  to  lay  on  themselves,  in  a  year  of  scarcity  and  of 
commercial  embarrassment,  a  burden  such  as  neither  they 
nor  their  fiithers  had  ever  before  borne.  "My  little  couun  of 
Orange,"  he  said ,  "seems  to  be  firm  in  the  saddle."  He  aftei^ 
warda  added:  "Ko  matter;  the  last  piece  of  gold  will  winT" 
This  however  was  a  consideration  from  which,  if  he  had  been 
wellinformedtonchingthe  resources  of  England,  he  would  not 
have  deriTcd  much  comfort  Kensington  was  certainly  a  mere 
hovel  when  compered  to  his  superb  Versailles.  The  display  of 
Jewels,  plumes  and  lace,  led  horses  and  gilded  coaches,  which 
daily  sniTounded  him,  far  outshone  the  splendour  which,  even 
on  great  public  occasions,  our  princes  were  in  the  habit  of 

■  B<«  tb*  old  Luid  Tax  Aoti,  ud  the  debate*  od  llie  Lud  Tix  lU- 
d(iiiI<tEoDBinofl198. 
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',  displaying.    But  the  condilion  of  the  majority  of  the  peopk 

—  of  England  was,  beyond  all  doubt,  such  as  the  mEyoiity  of  the 

people  of  France  might  well  have  envied.    In  truth  what  waa 

called  severe  distress  here  would  have  been  called  unexampled 

prosperity  there. 

The  land  tax  was  not  imposed  without  a  quarrel  between  the 
Houses.  The  Commons  appointed  commissionera  to  make  tho 
BBsessment.  The  commisuoners  were  the  prindpal  gentlemen. 
of  every  county,  and  were  named  in  the  bill.  The  Lords  thought 
this  arrangement  incooeiBtent  with  the  dignity  of  the  peerage. 
They  therefore  inserted  a  clause  providing  that  their  estat«i 
should  be  valued  by  twenty  of  their  own  order.  The  Lower 
House  indignantly  rejected  this  amendment,  and  demanded  an 
instant  conference.  After  some  delay,  which  increased  the  ill 
humour  of  the  Commons,  the  conference  took  place.  The  bill 
was  returned  to  the  Peers  with  a  very  concise  and  haughty  in- 
timation that  they  must  not  presmne  to  alter  laws  relating  to 
money.  A  strong  party  among  the  Lords  was  obstinate,  Mul- 
grave  spoke  at  great  length  against  the  pretensions  of  the  ple- 
beians. HetoldhisbretliTenthat,ifthey  gave  way,  they  would 
abdicate  that  authority  which  had  belonged  to  the  baronage  of 
England  ever  since  the  foundation  of  the  monarchy,  and  that 
they  would  have  nothing  left  of  theh  old  greatness  except  their 
Soroneta  and  ermines.  Burnet  says  that  this  speech  was  the 
finest  that  he  ever  heard  in  Parliament;  and  Burnet  was  un- 
doubtedly a  good  judge  of  speaking,  and  waa  neither  partial  to 
Mulgrave  nor  zealous  for  the  privileges  of  the  aristocracy.  The 
orator,  however,  though  he  charmed  his  hearera,  didnotSQO- 
ceed  in  convincing  them.  Most  of  them  shrank  from  a  confiict 
in  which  they  would  have  had  ag^st  them  the  Commons  united 
as  one  man,  and  the  King,  who,  in  case  of  necessity,  would 
undoubtedly  have  created  hfty  peers  rather  than  have  suffered 
the  land  tax  bill  to  be  lost    Two  strong  protests,  however. 
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signed,  the  first  by  twenty  seven,  the  second  by  twenty  one  t 
disBentients,  show  how  obstinately  many  nobles  were  prepared  — 
to  contend  at  all  hazards  for  the  dignity  of  their  caste.  Another 
conference  was  held;  endBochester  announced  that  the  Lords, 
for  the  sake  of  the  publio  interest,  waived  what  they  must 
nevertheless  Msert  to  be  their  clear  right,  and  would  not  insist 
on  their  amendmenL*  The  bill  passed,  and  was  followed  by 
bills  for  laying  additional  duties  on  imports ,  and  for  taxing  the 
dividends  of  joint  stock  companies. 

Still,  however,  the  estimated  revenue  was  not  equal  to  the 
estimated  expenditure.  The  year  1692  had  bequeathed  a  large 
deficitto  the  year  1693;  and  it  seemed  probable  that  the  charge 
for  1693  would  exceed  by  about  five  hundred  thousand  pounds 
the  cba^e  for  1 692.  More  than  two  millions  had  been  voted  for 
the  army  and  ordnance,  near  two  millions  for  the  navy.**  Only 
eight  years  before  fourteen  hundred  thousand  pounds  had  de- 
frayed the  whole  annual  charge  of  govemmenL  More  than  four 
dmes  that  sum  was  now  required.  Taxation,  both  direct  and 
indirect,  had  been  carried  to  an  unprecedented  point:  yet  the 
income  of  the  state  still  fell  short  of  the  outlay  by  about  a 
miUioo.  It  was  necessary  to  devise  something.  Something  was 
devised,  something  of  which  the  effects  are  felt  to  this  day  in 
every  part  of  the  globe. 

There  waa  indeed  nothing  strange  or  mysterious  in  the  ex- 
pedient to  which  the  government  had  recourse.  It  was  an  ex- 
pedient familiar,  during  two  centuries,  to  the  financiers  of  the 
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.  Contineut,  and  could  hardly  ftol  to  occur  to  any  EngUsh  statei- 
-  mm  who  compared  the  void  m  the  Exchequer  mth  the  OYer&aw 

in  the  money  mariiel 
>'  During  the  internd  between  the  Eestoiation  and  the  Kevo- 
luUon  the  riches  of  the  nation  had  been  rapidly  increasing. 
Thoueanda  of  busy  men  found  every  Cbriatmas  that,  alter  the 
expenses  of  the  yeai's  houeekeepiDg  had  been  defrayed  out  of 
the  year's  income,  a  suipbis  remtunedj  and  how  that  surplns 
was  to  be  employed  was  a  question  of  some  difScully.  In  onr 
time,  to  invest  such  a  eurpluB,  at  something  more  than  three 
per  cent,  on  the  best  security  that  has  erez  been  known  in  the 
world ,  is  the  work  of  a  few  minutes.  But  in  the  Beventeenth 
centuiy  a  lawyer,  a  physician,  a  retired  merchant,  who  had 
saved  some  thouaands  and  who  wished  to  place  them  safely  and 
profitably,  was  often  greatly  embarrassed.  Three  generations 
earlier,  a  man  who  had  accumulated  wealth  in  a  profesuon 
generally  purchased  real  property  or  lent  his  savings  on  mort- 
gage. But  the  number  of  acres  in  the  kingdom  had  remained 
the  same;  and  the  value  of  those  acres,  though  it  had  greatly 
increased,  had  by  no  means  increased  so  fast  as  the  quantity  of 
ca^tal  which  was  seeking  for  employment.  Many  too  wished 
to  put  their  money  where  tiiey  could  find  it  at  an  hour's  notice, 
and  looked  about  for  some  species  of  property  which  oould  be 
more  readily  trauBfened  than  a  house  or  a  Geld.  A  capitalist 
might  lend  on  bottomry  or  on  personal  security:  but,  if  he  did 
BO,  he  ran  a  great  risk  of  losing  interest  and  principal  There 
were  a  few  joint  stock  companies,  among  which  the  East  India 
Company  held  the  foremost  place:  hut  the  demand  foe  the  stock 
ofanehcompanieswasfaTgieaterthan  thoaupply.  IndeedHis 
cryfor  a  new  East  India  Company  was  chiefly  raised  by  persons 
who  had  found  djificulty  in  placing  their  savings  at  interest  on 
good  security.  So  great  was  that  difficulty  that  the  practice  of 
hoarding  was  common.    We  are  told  that  the  father  of  Pope  the 
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poet,  who  retired  from  busineBS  in  the  Citj  about  the  time  of  crap. 
the  Sevolution,  carried  toaretreat  in  the  country  a  Btroag  box —^^|j- 
eoutainiug  near  twenty  thouBand  pounds,  and  took  out  from 
lime  to  time  what  wu  required  for  household  expensoB;  audit 
iahighiyprobable  that  thia  was  not  a  solitary  oase.  At  present 
the  quantity  of  coin  which  ia  hoarded  by  private  persona  is  so 
tmall  that  it  would,  if  brought  forth,  make  no  perceptible  ad- 
dition to  the  circulation.  But ,  in  the  earlier  port  of  the  reign 
ofWilliam  the  Third,  all  the  greatest  writers  on  currency  were 
of  opinion  that  a  reiy  considerable  mou  of  gold  and  silver  was 
hidden  in  secret  drawers  and  behind  wunscots. 

The  natural  effect  of  this  state  of  tbingB  was  that  a  crowd  of 
prqectors,  ingenious  and  absurd,  honest  and  knavish,  em- 
ployed themselves  in  devising  new  schemes  for  the  employment 
of  redundant  capital.  It  was  about  the  year  1688  that  the  word 
stockjobber  was  first  heard  in  London.  In  the  short  space  of 
four  years  a  crowd  of  companies,  every  one  of  which  ooofidontly 
held  out  to  substxibers  the  hope  of  immense  gains ,  sprang  into 
esistence:  the  Insurance  Company,  the  Paper  Company,  the 
Luteatiing  Company,  the  Pearl  Fishery  Company,  the  Glass 
Bottle  Company,  the  Alum  Company,  the  Blythe  Coal  Com- 
pany, the  Swordblade  Company.  There  was  a  Tapestry  Com- 
pany which  would  soon  Aunish  pretty  hangings  for  all  the  par- 
lours of  the  middle  class  and  for  all  the  bedchambers  of  the 
higher.  There  was  a  Copper  Company  which  proposed  to  ex- 
plore the  mines  of  England,  and  held  out  a  hope  that  they  would 
prove  not  less  Toluabie  than  those  of  PotosL  There  was  a  Di- 
ving Company  which  undertook  to  bring  up  precious  effects 
&om  shipwrecked  vessels ,  and  which  announced  that  it  had  laid 
in  a  stock  of  wonderful  machines  resembling  complete  suits  of 
armour.  In  iront  of  the  helmet  waa  a  huge  glass  eye  like  that 
of  a  cyclop;  and  out  of  the  crest  went  apipe  through  which  the 
ur  was  to  be  admitted,    The  whole  process  was  exhibited  on 
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p.  the  Thames.  Fine  gentlemen  and  fine  ladies  irere  invited  to  the 
—  show,  were  hospitably  regtded,  luid  were  delighted  by  seeing 
the  divers  in  their  panoply  descend  into  the  river  and  return 
laden  with  old  iron  and  ship's  tackle.  There  was  a  Greenland 
Ji^shing  Company  which  could  not  fcdl  to  drive  the  Dutch 
whalers  and  herring  blisses  out  of  the  Northern  Ocean.  Ther« 
was  a  Tanning  Company  which  promised  to  fiimish  leather  su- 
perior to  the  best  that  was  brought  frOm  Turkey  or  Russia. 
There  was  a  society  which  undertooli  the  oiSce  of  giving  gentle- 
men a  liberal  education  on  low  terms,  and  which  assumed  the 
Boundmg  name  of  the  Royal  AcaderoiesCompany.  In  a  pompous 
advertisement  it  was  announced  that  the  directors  of  the  Boyal 
Academies  Company  had  engaged  the  best  mastors  in  every 
branch  of  knowledge,  and  were  about  to  issue  twen^  thousand 
tickets  at  twenty  shillings  each.  There  was  to  be  a  lottery :  two 
thousuid  pri2ea  were  to  be  drawn ;  and  the  fortunate  holders  of 
the  prizes  were  to  he  taught,  at  the  charge  o(  the  Company, 
LaUn,  Greek,  Hebrew,  French,  Spanish,  conic  sections,  trigo- 
nometry, heraldry,  japanning,  fortification,  bookkeeping  and 
the  art  of  playing  the  theorbo.  Some  of  these  companies  took 
lai^  mansions  and  printed  their  advertisements  in  gilded 
letters.  Others,  lesBostentatiouB,  were  content  with  ink,  and 
met  at  coffeehouses  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Royal  Ex- 
change. Jonathan's  and  Garraway's  were  in  a  constant  ferment 
with  brokers,  buyers,  sellers,  meetings  of  directors,  meetings 
of  proprietors.  Time  bargains  soon  came  into  fashion.  Ex- 
tensive combinations  were  formed,  and  monstrous  fables  were 
circulated,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  or  depresangthepriceof 
shares.  Our  country  witnessed  for  the  first  time  those  pheno- 
mena with  which  a  long  experience  has  made  ua  familiar.  A 
mania  of  which  the  symptoms  were  essentially  the  same  with 
ihoseof  themania  of  1720,  of  the  mania  of  1825,  ofthe  mania 
of  1845,  seized  the  public  mind.    An  impatience  to  he  rich,  a 


contempt  for  those  slow  but  sure  gains  nhich  are  theproperre-  c 
ward  of  industry,  patience  and  thrill,  spread  through  society. — 
The  tpiiitof  the  cogging  dicers  ofWhite&iaiH  took  poBseosion 
of  the  grave  Senators  ofthe  City,  Wardens  of  Trades,  Deputies, 
Aldermen.  It  was  much  easiei  and  much  more  lucrative  to  put 
forth  a  Ifing  prospectus  announcing  a  new  stock,  to  persuade 
ignorant  people  that  the  dividends  could  not  fall  short  of  twenty 
per  cent,  and  to  part  with  five  thousand  pounds  of  this  imagj* 
naryweatthforten  thousand EoUd guineas,  than  toloadasbip 
with  a  well  chosen  cargo  for  Virginia  or  the  Levant  Every  day 
Bome  new  bubble  was  puffed  into  existence,  rose  buoyant, 
shone  bright,  burst,  and  was  forgotten.* 

The  new  form  which  covetouaness  had  taken  furnished  the 
comic  poetB  and  satirists  with  an  excellent  subject;  nor  was  that 
subject  the  less  welcome  to  them  because  some  of  the  most  un- 
scrupulous and  moat  successful  of  the  nevr  race  of  gamesters 
were  men  in  sad  coloured  clothes  and  lank  hair,  men  who  called 
cards  the  Devil's  books,  men  who  thought  it  a  sin  and  a  scan- 
dal to  win  or  lose  twopence  orer  a  backgammon  boaiM.  It  was 
in  the  last  drama  of  Shadwell  that  the  hypocrisy  and  knavery  of 
these  speculators  was,  for  the  first  time,  exposed  to  public  ridi' 
cule.  He  died  m  November  1692 ,  just  before  his  Stockjobbers 
came  on  the  stage;  and  the  epilogue  was  spoken  by  an  actor 
dressed  in  deep  mourning.   The  best  scene  is  that  in  which  four 
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>.  or  five  iteni  Nonconfoimists,  olad  in  ihe  ftill  Puritan  oottume, 
—  aft«T  dueuisiDg  the  prospects  of  the  Mouwtr&p  Company  and 
the  Fleakilling  Company,  examine  the  question  whether  the 
godly  may  lawfiilly  hold  stock  in  a  Company  for  bringing  over 
Chineie  ropedanceta.  "Conuderahle  men  have  aharea,"  says 
one  austere  penoo  m  cropped  hair  and  benda;  "but  verily  I 
question  whether  it  be  lawful  or  not"  These  doubts  are  w 
moved  by  a  stout  old  Roundhead  colonel  who  had  fought  at 
Uarston  Moor,  and  who  reminds  his  weaker  hrother  that  the 
aunts  need  not  themselves  see  the  ropedancing,  and  that,  in 
all  probabili^,  there  will  be  no  ropedancing  to  see.  "Hie 
thing,"  he  says,  "isUketo  take:  the  shares  willsell well;  and 
tiien  we  shall  aot  care  whether  the  dancers  come  over  or  no." 
It  is  important  to  observe  that  this  scene  was  exhibited  and  ap- 
plauded before  one  farthing  of  the  national  debt  had  been  ooo- 
tracted.  So  ill  informed  were  the  numerous  writerswbo,  ats 
later  period,  ascribed  to  the  national  debt  tlie  existanoe  of 
stockjobbing  and  of  all  the  immoralities  connected  with  stock- 
jobbing. The  truth  is  that  society  had ,  in  the  natural  course  of 
its  growth,  reacbedapointatwhich  it  was  inevitable  that  theia 
should  be  stockjobbing  whether  there  were  a  national  debtor 
not,  and  inevitable  also  that,  if  there  were  a  long  and  costly 
war,  there  should  be  a  national  debt 

How  indeed  was  it  possible  that  a  debt  should  not  have  been 
contracted,  when  one  party  was  impelled  by  the  strongest 
motives  to  borrow,  and  another  was  impelled  by  equally  strong 
motives  to  lend?  A  moment  had  arrived  at  which  the  govem- 
ment  found  it  impossible ,  without  exciting  the  most  formidable 
discontents,  to  ruse  by  taxation  the  supplies  necessary  to  defend 
the  liberty  and  independence  of  the  nation;  and,  at  Oiatvery 
moment,  numraous  capitalists  were  lookinground diem  in  vsio 
for  some  good  mode  of  inviting  their  savings,  and,  forwent 
of  such  a  mode,  were  keeping  their  wealth  locked  up ,  orwei« 
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bmtUng  it  oa  absuid  projects.  Kiches  BnfSdent  to  equip  a  c 
DKvj  irhich  would  svreep  the  Oennau  Oce&n  and  Git  Adantio-^ 
of  Erench  privateen,  riches  sulficieat  to  muntain  an  army  vhicb 
inightretekeNaDiarandaTeogeihedisasterofSteinkilk,  vere 
lying  idle,  or  vere  pauiiig;  away  from  the  owners  into  the  hands 
of  abupers.  A  stateHman  might  well  think  that  some  part  of 
the  wealth  which  was  daily  buried  or  squandered  might,  with 
advantage  to  the  proprietor,  to  the  toipayer  and  to  the  State, 
be  attracted  into  the  Treasury.  Why  meet  the  extraordinary 
charge  of  a  year  of  war  by  seizing  the  churs,  the  tables,  the 
beds  of  hardworiung  families,  by  compelling  one  country  gen- 
tleman to  cut  down  his  trees  before  they  were  ready  foe  the  axe, 
another  to  let  the  cottages  on  his  land  fall  to  luin,  a  third  to 
take  away  his  hopeiiil  son  from  the  University,  when  Chaage 
Alley  was  swarmii^  with  people  who  did  not  know  what  to  do 
with  thmi  money  and  who  were  pressing  every  body  to 
borrow  it? 

It  was  often  asserted  atalaterperiodhyTories,  who  hated 
the  national  debt  mo>t  of  all  things,  and  who  hatedBumet  most 
of  all  men,  that  Burnet  was  the  person  who  first  advised  the 
government  to  contract  a  national  debt  But  this  assertion  is 
proved  by  no  trustworthy  evidence ,  and  seems  to  be  disproved 
by  the  Bishop's  silence.  Of  all  men  he  was  the  least  likely  to 
conceal  the  fact  that  an  important  fiscal  revolntdon  had  been  his 
work.  Nor  was  the  Board  of  Treasury  at  that  time  one  which 
mocb  needed,  or  was  likely  much  to  regard,  the  counsels  of  a 
divine.  At  that  Board  sate  Oodolphin  the  most  prudent  and 
experienced,  and  Montague  the  most  daring  and  inventive  of 
finanders.  Neither  of  these  eminent  men  could  be  ignorant  that 
it  had  long  been  the  practice  of  the  neighbouring  states  to 
spread  over  many  years  of  peace  the  exoessive  taxation  which 
was  made  necessary  by  one  year  of  war.  In  Italy  this  practice 
had  existed  through  many  generations.    France  had,  during 
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>.  the  Max  wtucb  began  in  1672  and  ended  in  1679 ,  borroired  not 
^les!  tb&n  thirty  miUiouB  of  our  money.  Sir  William  Temple,  in 
hie  interesting  work  on  the  Bataviau  federation,  had  told  his 
countrymen  that,  when  he  wag  ambaasadoT  at  the  Hague,  the 
single  province  ofHolland,then  ruled  by  the  frugal  and  prudent 
De  'Witt,  owed  about  five  milliooB  aterUng,  for  which  interest 
at  four  per  cent  was  always  ready  to  the  day,  and  that  when  any 
part  of  the  principal  was  paid  ofF  the  public  creditor  received  his 
money  with  tears,  well  knowing  that  he  could  findno  other  in- 
vestment equally  secure.  The  wonder  ia  not  that  England 
fihouldhaTeotlengthimitatedtheexamplebothof  her  enemies 
and  of  her  allies,  but  that  the  fourth  year  of  her  Brduons  and 
eshausting  struggle  agwnst  Lewis  should  have  been  drawing  to 
a  dose  before  she  resorted  to  an  expedient  so  obvious. 

On  the  fifteenth  of  Becember  1G92  the  House  of  Commoas 
resolved  itself  into  a  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means.  Somers 
took  the  ch^.  Montague  proposed  to  raise  a  million  by  way  of 
loan;  the  proposition  was  approved,-  and  it  was  ordered  that  a 
bill  should  he  brought  in.  The  details  of  the  scheme  were  much 
discussed  and  modified;  but  the  principle  appears  to  have  been 
popular  with  all  parties.  The  moneyed  men  were  glad  to  have 
a  good  opportunity  of  investing  what  they  had  hoarded.  The 
landed  men,  hard  pressed  by  theloadof  taxation,  wereready 
to  consent  to  any  thing  for  the  sake  of  present  ease.  No  member 
ventured  to  divide  the  House.  On  the  twentieth  of  January  the 
bill  was  read  a  third  time,  carried  up  to  the  Lords  by  Somers, 
and  passed  by  them  without  any  amendment.  * 

By  this  memorable  law  new  duties  were  imposed  on  beer 
and  other  liquors.  These  duties  were  to  be  kept  in  the  Ex- 
chequer separate  from  all  other  receipts,  and  were  to  form  ai 
fund  on  the  credit  ofwhichamillioD  was  to  be  raised  by  life  an- 
nuities.   As  the  annuitants  dropped  oft,  their  annuities  were  to 

•  Commooi'  Joprnnlni  Slut.  4  W.  A  M.  c  S- 
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be  divided  among  the  BurviTorB,  till  the  number  of  Hurvivors  c 
was  reduced  to  seven.  After  that  time,  whatever  fell  in  was  to  —j 
go  to  tlie  public.  It  was  therefore  certain  that  the  eighteenth 
cecturf  would  be  far  adranced  before  the  debt  would  be  finally 
extinguished.  Therate  of  interestwastohetenpercenttillthe 
year  1700,  and  after  that  year  seven  per  cent  The  advantages 
offered  to  the  public  creditor  by  this  scheme  may  seem  great, 
but  were  not  more  than  sufficient  to  compensate  him  for  the  risk 
which  he  TBD.  It  was  not  impossible  that  there  might  be  a 
counterrevolution;  and  it  was  certain  that,  if  there  were  a 
counterrevolution ,  those  who  had  lent  money  to  'William  would 
lose  both  interest  and  principal. 

Such  was  the  originof  that  debt  which  has  since  become  the 
greatest  prodigy  that  ever  perplexed  the  sagacity  and  con- 
founded the  pride  of  statesmen  and  philosophers.  At  every 
etagein  the  growth  of  that  debt  the  nation  haa  set  up  the  same 
cry  of  anguish  and  despair.  At  every  stage  m  the  growth  of 
that  debt  it  has  been  seriously  asserted  by  wise  men  that  bank* 
ruptcy  and  ruin  were  at  hand.  Yet  still  the  debt  went  on 
growing;  and  still  bankruptcy  and  ruin  were  as  remote  as  ever. 
When  the  great  contest  with  Lewis  tie  Fourteenth  was  finally 
terminated  by  the  Peace  of  Utrecht,  the  nation  owed  about 
fiftymiltiocs;  and  thatdebtwas  considered,  not  merely  by  the 
rude  multitude,  not  merely  by  foxhunting  squires  and  coffee- 
house orators,  but  by  acute  and  profound  thinkers,  as  an 
incumbrance  which  would  permanently  cripple  the  body  politic 
Nevertheless  trade  flourished:  wealth  increased:  the  nation 
became  richer  and  richer.  Then  came  the  war  of  the  Austrian 
Succession ;  and  the  debt  rose  to  eighty  millions.  Pamphleteers, 
hittoriansandoratorspronounced  that  now,  at  all  events,  our 
Base  was  desperate.  Yet  the  signs  of  increasing  prosperity, 
■igna  which  could  neither  be  counterfeited  nor  concealed,  ought 
to  have  satisfied  observant  and  reflecting  men  that  a  debt  of 
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I.  eighty  mUlions  was  lees  to  tlie  England  which  was  govemod  hf 
—  Felham  than  a  debt  of  fifty  millionB  bed  been  to  the  England 
which  waB  goTemed  by  Oxford.  Soon  war  agun  broke  forth; 
and,  under  the  energetic  and  prodigal  administration  of  the 
first  'Wtlliam  Pitt,  the  debt  rapidly  swelled  to  a  hundred  and 
forty  millions.  As  soon  as  the  fiist  intoxication  of  victory  vas 
over,  men  of  theory  and  men  of  business  almost  unanimously 
pronounced  that  the  fatal  day  had  now  really  airived.  The 
only  Btatesman,  indeed,  active  ot  speculatire,  who  did  not 
share  in  the  general  delusion  was  Edmund  Burke.  David 
Hume ,  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  profound  political  econo- 
mists of  his  time ,  declared  that  oui  madness  had  exceeded  tho 
madness  of  the  Crusaders.  lUchard  Cwui  de  Uon  and  Saint 
Lewis  had  not  gone  in  the  face  of  arithmetical  demonstration. 
It  was  impossible  to  prove  by  figures  that  the  road  to  Paradise 
did  not  lie  through  the  Holy  Land :  but  it  was  possible  to  prove 
by  figures  that  the  road  to  national  ruin  was  through  the  national 
debt  It  was  idle,  however,  now  to  talk  about  the  road:  we 
had  done  with  the  road:  we  had  reached  the  goal:  all  was 
over:  all  the  revenues  of  the  island  north  of  Trent  and  west  of 
Eeading  were  mortgaged.  Better  for  us  to  have  been  con- 
quered by  Prussia  or  Austria  than  to  be  saddled  with  the  interest 
of  a  hundred  and  forty  millions.*  And  yet  this  great  phi- 
losopher —  for  such  he  was  —  had  only  to  open  his  eyes ,  and 
to  see  improvement  all  around  him,  cities  increasing,  cultivation 
extending,  marts  too  small  for  the  crowd  of  buyers  and  sellers, 
harbours  inauiScient  to  contain  the  shipping,  artificial  rivers 
joining  the  chief  inland  seats  of  industry  to  the  chief  seaports, 
streets  better  lighted,  houses  better  fluTiished,  richer  wares 
exposed  to  sale  in  statelier  shops,  swifter  carnages  rolling 
along  smoother  roads.    He  had,  indeed,  only  to  compare  the 

•  Bes  ■  T»i7  reniitknble  nolo  to  Bnme'j  Hlitory  of  EB^liuid,  Ap* 
peiidii  lU. 
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Edinbm^li  of  bia  boybood  with  the  Edinburgh  of  Ub  old  age.  cbap, 
Hu  prediction  remuns  to  posterity,  a  memorable  instatice  of  ,p^,~ 
the  weakness  from  which  the  itrongest  micda  are  not  exempt 
Adara  Smith  »aw  a  little  and  but  a  little  further.  He  admitted 
tbat,  immense  as  the  burden  was,  the  nation  did  actually 
smUin  it  and  thrive  under  it  in  a  way  which  nobody  could  hare 
foreseen.  But  he  warned  his  countrymen  not  to  repeat  so 
hsiardoua  an  experiment.  The  limit  had  been  reached.  Eren 
a  small  increase  might  be  fatal.'  Not  less  gloomy  was  the  yiew 
which  George  GrenviUe,  B  minister  eminently  diligent  and 
practical,  took  ofour  financial  situation.  The  nation  must,  he 
eonceived,  sink  under  a  debt  of  a  hundred  and  forty  millions, 
onleaa  a  portion  of  the  load  were  borne  by  the  American  colonies, 
lite  attempt  to  lay  a  portion  of  the  load  on  the  American  co- 
lonies produced  another  war.  Hat  war  left  us  with  an  addi- 
tional hundred  millions  of  debt,  and  without  the  colonies 
whose  help  had  been  represented  aa  indispensable.  Again 
England  was  given  OTer;  and  again  the  strange  patient  perusted 
in  becoming  stronger  and  more  blooming  in  spite  of  all  the 
diagnoaticB  and  prognostics  of  State  phyiicians.  As  she  had 
been  visibly  more  prosperous  with  a  debt  of  a  hundred  and 
for^  millions  than  with  a  debt  of  fifty  millions,  so  she  was 
Tiaibly  more  prosperous  with  a  debt  of  two  hundred  and  forty 
nuUions  than  with  a  debt  of  a  bundred  and  forty  millions.  Soon 
however  the  wars  which  sprang  from  the  French  Revolution, 
and  which  far  exceeded  in  cost  any  that  the  world  had  ever  seen, 
tasked  the  powen  of  public  credit  to  the  utmost  When  the 
world  was  again  at  rest  the  funded  debt  of  England  amounted 
to  eight  hundred  millions.  If  tbe  most  enlightened  man  bad 
beentold,  inI792,  that,  in  1B15,  the  interest  on  eight  hundred 
millions  would  be  duly  pud  to  tbe  day  at  the  Bank,  he  would 
have  been  aa  hard  of  belief  as  if  he  had  been  told  that  the 
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.  goTemmeat  would  be  in  possessioa  of  the  lamp  of  Aladdin  or  of 
—  the  purse  of  Fortunatus.  It  was  in  truth  a  gigantic,  a  fabulous 
debt;  and  we  can  hardly  wonder  that  the  cry  of  despair  should 
have  been  louder  than  ever.  But  again  that  crjr  was  found  to 
have  been  aa  unreasonable  aa  ever.  AAer  a  few  years  of  ex- 
haustion, England  recovered  heraelt  Yet,  like  Addison's 
Taletudinarian,  who  continued  to  whimper  that  he  was  dying  of 
eonaumption  till  he  became  so  fat  that  he  was  ahamed  into 
silence ,  she  went  on  compluning  that  she  was  sunk  m  porerty 
till  her  wealth  ahowed  itself  by  tokens  which  made  her  com- 
plaints ridiculous.  The  beggared,  the  bankrupt  society  not 
onlyproTedable  to  meet  all  its  obligations,  but,  while  meeting 
those  obligations,  grew  richer  and  richer  so  fast  that  the  growth- 
could  almost  be  discerned  by  the  eye.  In  every  county,  we  aaw 
wastes  recently  turned  into  gardens:  ineverycity,  wesawnew 
streets,  andsijuares,  aodmarkets,  more  brilliant  lamps,  more 
abundant  supplies  of  water:  in  the  auburbs  of  every  great  seat 
ofindugtry,  we  saw  villas  multiplying  fast,  each  embosomed  in 
its  gay  little  paradiae  of  lilacs  and  roses.  While  shallow  po- 
liticians were  repeating  that  the  energies  of  the  people  were 
borne  down  by  the  weight  of  the  public  burdens,  the  first 
journey  was  performed  by  steam  on  a  railway.  Soon  the  island 
was  intersected  by  railways.  A  sum  exceeding  the  whole 
amount  of  the  national  debt  at  the  end  of  the  American  war 
was,  inafewyears,  voluntarily  expended  by  this  ruined  people 
in  viaducts,  tunnels,  embankments,  bridges,  stations,  engines. 
Meanwhile  taxation  was  almost  constanUy  becoming  lighter 
and  lighter:  yet  still  the  Excheqoei  was  fiilL  It  may  be  now 
affirmed  without  fear  of  contradiction  that  we  find  it  as  easy  to 
pay  the  interest  of  eight  hundred  millions  as  our  ancestors 
found  it,  acenturyago,  to  pay  the  interest  of  eighty  milUoni. 
It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  there  must  have  been  some 
great  fallacy  in  the  notions  of  those  who  uttered  and  of  thoss 
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iriko believed  that  long  GucceH»ioD  of  confident  predictions,  bo  c 
■ignally  falsified  by  &  long  Buccession  of  indisputable  facts.  To  — 
point  out  that  fallacy  is  the  offtce  rather  of  the  political  econo- 
nigt  than  of  the  historian.  Here  it  is  sufBcient  to  say  that  the 
ptophets  of  evil  were  under  a  double  delusion.  They  erroneously 
unsginedtLst  there  was  an  exact  analogy  between  the  case  of 
an  individual  who  is  in  debt  to  another  individual  and  the  case 
of  a  society  which  is  in  debt  to  a  part  of  itself;  and  this  analogy 
led  them  into  endless  mistakes  about  the  effect  of  the  system  of 
funding.  They  were  under  an  error  not  less  serious  touching 
the  resources  of  the  country.  They  made  no  allowance  for  the 
effect  produced  by  the  incessant  progress  of  every  experimental 
suence,  and  by  the  incessant  efforts  of  every  man  to  get  on  in 
life.  They  saw  that  the  debt  grew ;  and  they  forgot  that  other 
things  grew  as  well  as  the  debt 

A  long  experience  juatifies  us  in  believing  that  England 
may,  in  the  twentieth  century,  be  better  able  to  bear  a  debt  of 
sixteen  huniked  millions  than  she  is  at  the  present  lime  to  bear 
her  present  load.  But  be  this  as  it  may,  those  who  so  con- 
fideOtly  predicted  that  she  must  sink,  first  under  a  debt  of  fifty 
millions,  then  under  a  debt  of  eighty  millions,  then  under  a 
debt  of  a  hundred  and  forty  millions,  then  under  a  debt  of  two 
hundred  and  forty  millions,  and  lastly  under  a  debt  of  eight 
hundred  iniUions,  were  beyond  all  doubt  under  a  twofold  mis- 
take. They  greatly  overrated  the  pressure  of  the  burden :  they 
greatly  underrated  the  streugth  by  which  the  burden  was  to  be 
bome. 

It  m^  be  desirable  to  add  a  few  words  touching  the  way  in 
which  the  system  of  funding  has  affected  the  interests  of  the 
great  commonwealth  of  nations.  If  it  be  true  that  whatever 
gives  to  intelligence  an  advantage  over  brute  force  and  to 
honesty  an  advantage  over  dishonesty  has  a  tendency  to  pro- 
jnot«  the  happiness  and  virtue  of  our  race,  it  can  scarcely  be 
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CHAP,  demed  that,  iu  the  largest  viev,  the  effect  oF  this  system  has 
-j^—  been  salutaiy.  For  it  u  manifest  that  all  credit  depends  on  two 
thiag*t  on  the  power  of  s  debtor  to  pay  debts,  and  on  his 
inclination  to  pay  them.  The  power  of  a  society  to  pay  debts  ia 
proportioned  to  the  progress  which  that  society  has  made  in 
industry,  in  commerce,  and  in  all  the  arts  and  sciences  ti^oh 
flonrish  under  the  benignant  influence  of  freedom  and  of  equal 
law.  The  inclination  of  a  society  to  pay  debts  is  proportioned 
to  die  degree  iu  which  that  society  respects  the  obligationa  of 
plighted  faith.  Of  the  strength  which  consists  in  extent  of 
territory  and  in  number  of  fighting  men,  a  rude  despot  who 
knows  no  law  but  his  own  childish  fancies  and  headstrong 
paauons,  or  a  convention  of  socialists  which  proclaims  all 
property  to  be  robbery,  may  have  more  than  falls  to  the  lot  of 
the  best  and  unseat  gorenmient.  But  the  strength  which  is 
derived  &om  the  confidence  of  capitalists  such  a  despot,  such 
aconvention,  neror  can  possess.  Tbatstrength,  —  and  it  is  a 
strength  which  has  decided  the  event  of  more  than  one  great 
confiict, — flies,  by  the  law  of  its  nature,  from  barbarism  and 
fraud,  from  tyranny  and  anarchy,  to  follow  civilisation  and 
rirtue,  liberty  and  order. 
pii:ii-  While  the  bill  which  first  created  the  funded  debt  of  Eng- 
Rcrorm.  land  was  passing,  with  general  approbation,  through  the 
regular  stages,  the  two  Houses  discussed,  for  the  first  time,  the 
great  question  of  Parliamentary  Beform. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  object  of  the  reformers  of  that 
generation  was  merely  to  make  the  representative  body  a  more 
faithfiil  interpreter  of  the  sense  of  the  constituent  body.  It 
seems  scarcely  to  have  occurred  to  any  of  them  that  the  oon- 
sUtuent  body  might  be  an  unfaithful  interpreter  of  the  sense  of 
the  nation.  It  is  true  that  those  deformities  in  the  structure  of 
the  constituent  body,  which,  at  length,  in  onr  own  days, 
raised  an  irresistible  storm  of  public  indignation,  were  farleit 
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LBBndfarleiBoS'eiuiYeIn  the  serenteenth  century  then  cbap. 
tfaey  had  beoome  in  the  tuneteenth.  Most  of  the  boroughs  J^~- 
wbich  vete  dis&anchised  in  1633  were,  if  not  positively,  yet 
reUtiTely,  much  more  important  places  in  the  reign  of  William 
the  Third  than  in  the  reign  of  Willitun  the  Fourth.  Of  the 
populous  and  wealthy  manufacturing  towni,  aeaporta  and 
watering  places,  to  which  the  franchiae  was  given  in  the  reign 
of  'William  the  Fourth,  aome  were,  in  the  reign  of  William 
the  Third,  small  hamlets,  where  a  few  ploughmen  or  fiabermen 
lived  under  thatched  roofb:  some  were  fields  covered  with 
harreata,  or  moors  abandoned  to  grouse.  With  the  exception 
of  Leeds  and  Manchester,  there  waa  not,  at  the  time  of  the 
Kevolutian,  a  single  town  of  five  thousand  inhabitant!  which 
did  not  Kend  two  repiesentatives  to  the  House  of  Commons. 
Even  then,  however,  there  was  no  want  of  startling  anomalies. 
Looe,  EaatandWest,  which  contained  not  half  the  population 
or  half  the  wealth  of  the  smallest  of  the  hundred  parishes  of 
Iiondon ,  returned  as  many  members  as  London.*  Old  Sarum, 
a  deserted  rain  which  the  traveller  feared  to  enter  at  night  lest 
be  should  find  robbers  lulling  there,  had  as  much  weight  in 
the  legislature  as  Devonshire  or  Yorkshire.**  Some  eminent 
indiriduala  of  boDi  parties.  Clarendon,  for  example,  among 
the  Tories,  and  Follexfen  among  the  Whigs,  condemned  this 
system.  Yet  both  parties  were,  for  very  difierent  reasons, 
unwilling  to  alter  iL  It  waa  protected  by  the  prejudices  of  one 
faction  and  by  the  interests  of  the  other.  Nothing  could  be 
more  repugnant  to  the  genius  of  Toryism  than  the  thought  of 
desboying  at  a  blow  institutions  which  had  stood  through  ages, 
for  the  purpose  of  building  something  more  symmetrical  out  of 
theruini.  The  Whigs,  onthe  other  hand,  could  not  but  know 
that  they  were  much  more  likely  to  lose  than  to  gun  by  a 

•  WuIe7  wu  (truck  with  IWt  ananwly  In  IJM.    Bet  Ut  Joonul. 
■■  r«py*,  Jnns  10. 1MB. 
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CHIT,  cbange  in  tliis  pert  of  our  polity.  It  would  indeed  be  &  gnat 
— ^•-  mistake  to  imagine  that  a  law  transferring  politicaJ  power  from 
small  to  large  constituent  bodies  would  have  operated  in  1G92 
as  it  operated  in  1832.  In  1832  the  effect  of  the  transfer  was  to 
increase  the  power  of  the  town  population.  In  1692  the  effect 
would  have  been  to  make  the  power  of  the  rural  population 
irresigtibie.  Of  the  one  hundred  and  forty  two  membera  taken 
away  in  1832  from  small  boroughs  more  than  half  were  giren  to 
large  and  flourishing  towns.  But  in  1632  there  was  hardly  one 
large  and  flourishing  t^wn  which  bad  not  already  aa  many 
members  as  it  could,  withany  show  of  reason,  claim.  Almost 
all  therefore  that  was  taken  irom  the  small  borongha  must  have 
been  given  to  the  counties;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
whatever  tended  to  raise  the  counKes  and  to  depresa  the  towns 
must  on  the  whole  have  tended  to  raise  the  Tories  and  to  de- 
press the  AMiigs.  From  the  commencement  of  our  civil  troubles 
the  towns  had  been  on  the  side  of  freedom  and  progress,  the 
country  gentlemen  and  the  country  clergymen  on  the  side  of 
authority  and  prescription.  If  therefore  a  reform  bill,  dis- 
franchising Email  constituent  bodies  and  ^ying  additional 
members  to  large  constituent  bodies,  had  become  law  soon 
after  the  Revolution,  there  can  be  UtUe  doubt  that  a  decided 
majority  of  the  House  of  Commons  would  have  consisted  of 
rustic  baronets  and  squirea,  high  Churchmen,  high  Tories, 
and  half  Jacobites.  With  such  a  House  of  Commons  it  is  almost 
certain  that  there  wotild  have  been  a  persecution  of  the  Dis- 
senters :  it  is  not  easy  to  understand  how  there  could  have  been 
an  union  with  Scotland;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  there 
would  have  been  a  restoration  of  the  Stuarts.  Those  parta  ol 
our  constitution  therefore  which,  in  recent  times,  politicians 
of  the  liberal  school  have  generally  considered  as  blemiahes, 
were ,  five  generations  ago ,  regarded  with  complacency  by  the 
men  who  were  most  zealous  for  civil  and  religious  freedom. 
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Bat,  whUe  Whigs  and  Tories  agreed  in  wiaWng  to  maintain  cb*». 
the  existing  rights  of  election,  botl|  Whigs  and  Tories  were  i^*" 
forced  to  admit  that  the  relation  between  the  elector  and  the 
representative  was  not  what  it  ought  to  be.  Before  the  civil 
wars  the  House  of  Commons  had  enjoyed  the  fiillest  confidence 
of  the  natdon.  A  House  of  Commons,  distrusted,  despised, 
hatedby  the  Commons,  was  a  thing  unknown.  The  very  words 
would,  to  Sir  Peter  Wentworth  or  Sir  Edward  Coke,  have 
sounded  like  a  contradiction  in  terms.  But  by  degrees  a  change 
t4iok  place.  The  Parliament  elected  in  I6G1 ,  during  that  fit  of 
joy  and  fondness  which  followed  the  retuni  of  the  royal  family, 
represented,  not  the  deliberate  sense,  but  the  momentary 
caprice  of  the  nation.  Many  of  the  members  were  men  who,  a 
few  months  earlier  or  a  few  months  later,  would  have  had  no 
chance  of  obtaining  seats,  men  of  broken  fortunes  and  of  dis- 
solute habits ,  men  whose  only  claim  to  public  confidence  was 
(he  ferocious  hatred  which  they  bore  to  rebels  and  Puritans. 
The  people,  aa  soon  as  they  had  become  sober,  saw  with  dis- 
may to  what  an  assembly  they  had,  during  their  intoxication, 
confided  the  care  of  their  property,  their  liberty  and  their 
reUgion.  And  the  choice,  made  in  a  momimt  of  firandc  en- 
thuaiaam,  might  p'ove  to  be  a  choice  foT  life.  Aa  the  law  then 
stood,  it  depended  entirely  on  the  King's  pleasure  whether, 
during  his  reign,  the  electors  should  have  an  opportunity  of 
repairing  their  error.  Eighteen  years  passed  away.  A  new 
generation  grew  np.  To  the  fervid  loyalty  with  which  Charles 
had  been  welcomed  back  to  Dover  succeeded  discontent  and 
disaffection.  The  general  cry  waa  that  the  kingdom  was  mis- 
governed, degraded,  given  up  as  a  prey  to  worthless  men  and 
more  worthless  women  j  that  our  navy  had  been  found  unequal 
to  a  contest  with  Holland,  that  our  independence  had  been 
bartered  for  the  gold  of  France,  that  our  consciences  were  in 
danger  of  being  again  subjected  to  the  yoke  of  Rome.  The 
10»  , 
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'.  people  had  become  Bonndheads:  but  the  body  vMch  alone 
—  was  authoiiBed  to  epeak  in  the  name  of  the  people  was  still  a 
body  of  Cavaliers.  It  is  true  that  the  King  occasionally  found 
eventhat  House  of  Commonaumnanageable.  Prom  tbe  first  it 
had  contained  not  a  few  true  Englishmen:  others  had  been 
introduced  into  it  as  vacandes  were  made  by  death;  and  even 
the  majority,  courtly  as  it  nas,  could  not  but  feel  some  sym- 
pathy with  the  nation.  A  countiy  party  grew  np  and  became 
fonnidable.  But  that  party  conataatly  found  its  exertiona 
frustrated  by  systematic  corruption.  That  some  members  of 
the  legislature  leceiTed  direct  bribes  was  with  good  reason 
suspected,  but  could  not  be  proved.  That  the  patronage  of  the 
Crown  was  employed  on  an  extenaiTe  scale  for  the  purpose  of 
influendng  votes  was  matter  of  notoriety.  A  large  proportion 
of  those  who  gave  away  the  public  money  in  supplieB  received 
part  of  that  money  back  in  salaries;  and  thus  was  formed  a 
mercenary  band  on  which  the  Court  might,  in  almost  any  ex- 
taremity,  confidently  rely. 

The  servility  of  this  Parliament  had  left  a  deep  impression  on 
the  public  mind.  It  was  the  general  opinion  that  England 
ought  to  be  protected  against  all  risk  of  being  ever  again  re- 
presented ,  during  a  long  course  of  years ,  by  men  who  bad  for- 
feited her  confidence,  and  who  were  retained  by  a  fee  to  vote 
against  her  wishes  and  Interests.  The  subject  was  mentioned 
in  the  Convention;  and  some  members  widied  to  deal  with  it 
while  the  throne  was  still  vacant  The  cry  for  reform  had  ever 
unce  been  becoming  more  and  more  importunate.  The  people, 
heavily  pressed  by  taxes,  were  naturally  disposed  to  regard 
those  who  lived  on  the  taxes  with  littie  favour.  The  vrar,  it  waa 
generally  acknowledged,  was  just  and  necessary;  and  war 
could  not  be  carried  on  without  large  expenditure.  But  the 
U^r  the  expenditure  which  was  required  for  the  defence  of 
the  nation,  the  more  important  it  was  that  nothing  should  be 
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jquandered.  The  immeiue  gidn*  of  official  men  moTed  snvy  c 
and  indignation.  Here  a  gentleman  was  pfud  to  do  notluDg.  — 
There  many  gentlemen  were  pud  to  do  what  wonld  ^e  better 
done  by  one.  The  coach,  tbe  liveries,  the  lace  cravat  and 
diamond  buckles  of  the  placeman  were  naturallj  seen  with  an 
evU  eye  by  those  who  rose  up  early  and  lay  down  late  in  order 
to  furnish  Tiim  with  the  means  of  indulging  in  aplendoui  and 
luxury.  Such  abuses  it  was  the  especial  business  of  a  House 
of  Conmions  to  correct  What  then  had  the  existing  House  of 
Commons  done  in  the  way  of  correction?  Absolutely  nothing. 
In  1G90,  indeed,  while  tbe  Civil  List  was  settling,  some  sharp 
speeches  had  been  made.  IaI691,  when  the  Ways  andMeans 
were  under  consideration,  a  resolution  had  been  passed  so 
absurdly  framed  that  it  had  proved  utterly  abortive.  The 
nuisance  continued,  and  would  continue  while  it  was  a  source 
of  profit  to  those  whose  duty  was  to  abate  ib  Who  could  ex- 
pect  faitbfid  and  vigilant  stewardship  from  stewards  who  had  a 
direct  interest  in  encouraging  the  waste  which  they  were  em- 
ployed to  check?  The  House  swaimed  with  placemen  of  all 
kinds,  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  Com- 
missioners of  Customs,  Commissioners  ofExdse,  Commissio- 
nen  of  Frizes,  Tellers,  Auditors,  Receivers,  Paymasters, 
OfBoeraof  theMint,  0£Gcers  of  the  household.  Colonels  of  re- 
giments, Captains  of  men  of  war,  Qovemors  of  forts.  We 
send  up  to  Westminster,  it  was  said,  one  of  our  neighbours, 
an  independent  gentleman,  in  the  fiill  confidence  that  his 
Aelings  and  interests  are  in  perfect  accordance  mOt  ours.  We 
look  to  him  to  relieve  us  from  every  burden  except  those 
burdens  without  which  the  public  service  cannot  be  carried  on, 
and  which  therefore,  galling  as  they  are,  we  patiently  and  re- 
solutely bear.  But  before  he  has  been  a  session  in  Parliament 
ve  learn  that  he  is  a  Clerk  of  the  Oreen  Cloth  or  a  Yeoman  of 
the  Bemoving  Wardrobe ,  with  a  comfortable  salary.    Nay,  we 
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'.  BomstimeB  learn  that  he  haa  obtained  one  of  those  places  id  the 
—  Exchequer  of  which  the  emolumenta  rise  and  fall  with  tiie 
taxes  which  ve  pay.  It  vould  be  ttrange  indeed  if  our  interests 
were  safe  in  the  keeping  of  a  man  whose  gaina  consist  in  a  pei- 
ceatage  on  om  losses.  The  evil  would  be  greatly  diminished 
if  we  had  iiequent  opportunities  of  considering  whether  the 
powers  of  our  agent  ought  to  be  renewed  or  revoked.  But ,  u 
the  law  stands,  it  is  not  impossible  that  he  may  hold  those 
powers  twenty  or  thirty  years.  While  he  lives,  and  while 
either  the  King  or  the  Queen  lives,  it  is  not  likely  that  we  ahall 
ever  again  exercise  our  elective  franchise,  unless  there  should 
be  a  dispute  between  the  Court  and  the  Parliament  The  more 
profuse  and  obsequious  a  Parliament  is,  the  less  likely  it  is  to 
give  offence  to  the  Court.  The  worse  our  representatives, 
therefore,  thelongerwearelikely  to  be  cursed  with  them. 

The  outcry  was  loud.  Odious  nicknames  were  given  to  the 
Parliament.  Sometimes  it  was  the  Of&cers'Parliament:  some- 
times it  was  the  Standing  Parliament,  and  was  pronounced  to 
be  a  greater  nuisance  than  even  a  standing  army. 

Two  Bpecifici  for  the  distempers  of  the  State  were  strongly 
recommended,  and  divided  the  pubUo  favour.  One  was  a  taw 
excludbg  placemen  from  the  House  of  Commons.  The  other 
was  a  law  limiting  the  duration  of  Parliaments  to  three  years. 
In  general  the  Tory  reformers  preferred  a  Place  Bill,  and  the 
"Whig  reformers  a  Triennial  Bill;  but  not  a  few  zealous  men  of 
both  parties  were  for  trying  both  remedies. 
»  Before  Christmas  a  Place  BUI  was  laid  on  the  table  of 
the  Commons.  That  bill  has  been  vehemently  praised  by 
writers  who  never  saw  it,  and  who  merely  guessed  at  what  it 
contained.  But  no  person  who  takes  the  trouble  to  study  the 
original  parchment,  which,  embrowned  with  the  dust  of  a 
hundred  and  sixty  years,  reposes  among  the  archives  of  the 
BouMofLords,  will  Snd  much  matter  for  eulogy. 
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About  the  manner  ia  which  such  a  bill  BhouM  have  been  i 
framed  there  will,  in  our  time,  be  little  difference  of  opinion  — 
among  enlightened  Englithmen.  They  will  agree  in  thinkin); 
that  it  would  be  most  pernicious  to  open  the  House  of  Com- 
mons  to  bU  placemen,  and  not  less  pemiciuui  to  close  that 
House  against  all  placemen.  To  draw  with  precision  the  line 
between  those  who  ought  to  be  admitted  and  those  who  ought 
to  be  excluded  would  be  a  task  requiring  much  time ,  bought 
end  knowledge  of  details.  But  the  general  priuciples  which 
ought  to  guide  us  are  obvious.  The  multitude  of  subordinate 
functionaries  ought  to  be  excluded.  A  few  functionaries  who 
are  at  the  head  or  near  the  head  of  the  great  departments  of  the 
administration  ought  to  be  admitted. 

The  Bubordinate  functionaries  ought  to  be  excluded,  be- 
cause their  admission  would  at  once  lower  the  character  of  Par- 
liament and  destroy  the  efBciency  of  every  public  oCHce.  They 
are  now  excluded;  and  the  consequence  is  that  the  State 
possesses  a  valuable  body  of  servants  Who  remun  unchanged 
whilecabinet  after  cabinet  is  formed  and  dissolved,  who  instruct 
ererysucceBaive  minister  in  his  duties,  and  with  whom  it  ia  the 
most  BBCied  point  of  honour  to  g^ve  true  information,  sincere 
advice,  and  strenuous  assistance  to  their  euperior  for  the  time 
being.  To  the  experience,  Qie  ability  and  the  fidelity  of  this 
class  of  men  is  to  be  attributed  the  ease  and  safety  with  which 
the  direction  of  affairs  has  been  many  times,  within  our  own 
memory,  transferred  &om  Tories  to  Whigs  and  from  Mliigs  to 
Tories.  But  no  such  class  would  have  existed  if  persons  who 
received  salaries  from  the  Crown  had  teen  suffered  to  sit 
vithout  restriction  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Those  commia- 
■ionenhipa,  assistant  seeretaiyshipa,  chief  clerkships,  which 
are  now  held  for  life  by  persons  who  stand  aloof  from  the  strife 
of  parties,  would  have  been  bestowed  on  members  of  Parlia- 
aent  who  were  ssviceablo  to  the  goTernment  as  voluble 
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.  speakers  or  steady  voters.  As  often  as  the  minutiy  vaa 
-<^itnged,  all  this  crowd  of  retainers  would  baTe  been  ejected 
from  office,  and  would  have  been  succeeded  by  another  set 
of  member!  of  Parliament  wbo  would  probably  hate  been 
^ected  in  their  turn  before  they  had  half  learned  their  businew. 
Serrility  and  corruption  in  tbe  legislature,  ignorance  and  in- 
capacity in  all  the  departments  of  the  eiecutive  administration, 
would  have  been  tbe  inevitable  effects  of  such  a  system. 

Still  more  noxious,  if  possible,  would  be  the  effects  of  & 
system  under  which  all  ^e  servants  of  tbe  Crown,  without  ex- 
ception, should  be  excluded  from  the  House  of  Commons. 
Aristotle  has ,  in  that  treatise  on  government  which  is  perhaps 
tbe  most  judicious  and  instmctiTeof  alibis  writings,  left  us  & 
warning  against  a  class  of  laws  artiully  framed  to  delude  the 
vulgar,  democratic  in  seeming,  but  oligarchic  in  effect.*  Had 
he  bad  an  opportunity  of  studying  the  history  of  the  English 
constitution,  be  might  easily  have  enlarged  his  list  of  such  laws. 
That  men  who  are  in  the  service  and  pay  of  the  Crown  ought 
not  to  sit  in  an  assembly  specially  charged  with  the  duty 
of  guarding  tbe  rights  and  interests  of  the  community  agtunst 
all  aggression  on  the  part  of  tbe  Crown  is  a  plausible  and  a 
popular  doctrine.  Yet  it  is  certain  that  if  those  who,  five 
generations  ago,  held  that  doctrine,  had  been  able  to  mould 
tbe  constitution  according  to  their  wishes,  the  effect  would 
have  been  the  deprmsion  of  that  branch  of  the  legialatore  which 
spring!  &om  the  people  and  is  accountable  to  the  people ,  and 
the  ascendency  of  the  monarchical  and  aristocratical  elements 
of  our  polity.  The  government  would  have  been  entirely  in 
patrician  hands.  The  House  of  Lords,  constantly  drawing  to 
itself  the  first  abilities  in  the  realm,  would  have  become  the 
most  augost  of  senates,  while  tbe  House  of  Commoni  would 
have  sank  almost  to  the  rank  of  a  vestry.    From  time  to  time 

■ScttlieFoHtlu,  Iv.  la. 
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undoubtedly  men  of  commanding  genius  and  of  tapiring  tempet  ( 
voold  have  mode  theit  appearance  among  the  repreaentatWei— 
of  the  coonties  and  boroughs.  But  every  suob  man  irould  faava 
considered  the  elective  chamber  merely  as  a  lobby  tlirough 
vhkh  he  must  pass  to  the  hereditary  chamber.  The  first  object 
of  his  ambition  would  have  been  that  coronet  without  which  he 
coold  not  be  powerM  in  the  stBt«.  As  soon  at  he  bad  shown 
that  he  could  be  a  fomudabla  enemy  and  a  valuable  Mend  to 
the  goremment,  he  would  have  made  haste  to  quit  what  would 
then  have  been  in  every  sense  the  Lower  House  for  what  would 
then  have  been  in  every  sense  the  Upper.  The  conflict  between 
Walpole  and  Pulteney,  the  conflict  between  Fitt  and  Fox, 
would  have  been  trai^ened  from  the  popular  to  the  aristo- 
cradc  part  of  the  le^lature.  On  every  great  question,  foreign, 
domestio  or  colonial,  the  debates  of  the  nobles  would  have 
been  impatiently  expected  and  eagerly  devoured.  The  report 
of  the  proceedings  of  an  assembly  containing  no  person  em- 
powered to  speak  in  the  name  of  the  government,  no  person 
who  had  ever  been  in  high  political  trust,  would  have  been 
thrown  aside  with  contempt  Even  the  control  of  the  purse 
of  the  nation  must  have  passed,  not  perhaps  in  form,  but  in 
substance,  to  that  body  in  which  would  have  been  found  every 
man  who  was  qualified  to  bring  forward  a  budget  or  explain  an 
estimate.  The  comitry  would  have  been  governed  by  Peers; 
and  the  chief  business  of  the  Commons  would  have  been  to 
wrangle  about  bills  for  the  inclosing  of  moors  and  the  lifting 
of  towns. 

These  considerations  were  altogether  overlooked  in  1692. 
Nobody  thought  of  drawing  a  line  between  the  few  ftinc- 
tionariea  nha  ought  to  be  allowed  to  ut  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons and  the  crowd  of  AmctionBiieB  who  ought  to  be  shut  out. 
The  only  line  wluch  the  legislators  of  that  day  took  pains  to 
draw  was  between  themselves  and  their  successors.    Their  own 
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p.  interest  tliej  ga&ided  with  a  care  of  wliich  it  Beenu  stiange  that 
—  they  should  not  have  been  ashamed.  Every  one  of  them  was 
allowed  to  keep  the  places  which  he  had  got,  and  to  get  as 
many  more  places  as  he  could  before  the  neit  dUaolution  of 
Parliament,  an  event  which  might  not  happen  for  many  years. 
But  a  member  who  should  be  chosen  after  the  first  of  February 
1693  was  cot  to  he  permitted  to  accept  any  place  whatever.* 

In  the  House  of  Commone  the  bill  passed  through  oil  its 
stages  rapidly  and  without  a  single  division.  But  in  the  Lords 
the  contest  was  sharp  and  obstinate.  Several  amendments  were 
proposed  iucommittee;  but  all  were  rejected.  The  motion  that 
the  bill  should  pass  was  supported  by  Mulgrave  in  a  lively  and 
poignant  speech,  which  has  been  preserved,  and  which  proves 
that  his  reputation  for  eloquence  was  not  unmerited.  The 
Lords  who  took  the  other  side  did  not,  itshouldaeem,  venture 
to  deny  that  there  was  an  evil  which  required  s  remedy:  but 
they  muntained  that  the  proposed  remedy  would  only  aggra- 
vate the  eviL  The  pa&iotic  representatives  of  the  people  had 
devised  a  reform  which  might  perhaps  benefit  the  next 
generation;  hut  they  had  carefhlly  reserved  to  themselves  the 
privilege  of  plundering  the  present  generation.  If  this  bill 
passed,  itwasclearthat,  while  the  existing  Parliament  lasted, 
the  number  of  placemen  in  the  House  of  Commons  would  be 
little,  if  at  alt,  diminished;  and,  if  this  bill  passed,  it  was 
highly  probable  that  the  existing  Parliament  would  last  till  both 
£ing  William  and  Queen  Mary  were  dead.  For  as,  underthis 
bill.  Their  Majesties  would  be  able  to  exercise  a  much  greater 
influence  over  the  existing  Ferliament  than  over  any  future 
Fariiament,  they  would  naturally  vrish  to  put  off  a  dissolution 
OS  long  as  possible.  The  complaint  of  the  electors  of  England 
waathatnow,  inl692,  they  were  vmfahrly  represented.  Itwas 
not  redress,  hut  mockery,  to  tell  them  that  their  children 

,       ■  Tb«  bill  will  be  roanauDDtiGUit  aichlTCS  ofthc  name  afLaids, 
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ihouldbe  &irfy  repreaented  in  1710  ot  1720.    The  relief  ougLt  c 
to  be  immediate;  and  the  way  to  give  immediate  relief  was  Ui  — j 
limit  the  duration  of  Parliaments,  and  to  begin  with  that  Par- 
liament which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  country,  bad  already  held 
power  too  long. 

The  forces  were  so  evenly  balanced  that  a  very  slight 
accident  might  have  turned  the  scale.  When  the  question  was 
put  that  the  bill  do  pass,  eighty  two  peers  were  present.  Of 
these  forty  two  were  for  the  bill ,  and  forty  against  it.  Froxies 
were  tben  called.  There  were  only  two  proxies  for  the  biU: 
there  were  seven  against  it;  but  of  the  seven  three  were  ques- 
tioned, and  were  with  difficulty  admitted.  The  result  waa  that 
the  bill  was  lost  by  three  votes. 

The  majority  appears  to  have  been  composed  of  moderate 
Whigs  and  moderate  Tories.  Twenty  of  the'  minority  protested, 
aod  among  them  were  the  moat  violent  and  intolerant  members 
olboth  parties,  such  as  Warrington,  who  had  narrowly  escaped 
the  block  for  conspiring  agaiust  James,  and  Aylesbury,  who 
afterwards  narrowly  escaped  the  block  for  conspiring  against 
William.  Marlborough,  who,  since  his  imprisonment,  had 
gone  all  lengths  in  opposition  to  the  government,  not  only  put 
his  own  name  to  the  protest,  but  made  the  Prince  of  Denmark 
■ign  what  it  was  altogether  beyond  the  faculties  of  His  Koyal 
Higbness  to  comprehend.* 

It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  that  neither  Caeimarthen, 
the  first  in  power  as  well  as  in  abiKties  of  the  Tory  ministers, 
nor  Shrewsbury,  the  most  distinguished  of  those  Whiga  who 
*ere  then  on  bad  terms  with  the  Court,  was  present  on  this  im- 
poriant  occasion.  Their  absence  was  in  all  probability  the 
cSect  of  design;  for  both  of  them  were  in  the  House  no  long 
time  before  and  no  long  time  after  tlie  division. 

A  few  days  later  Shrewsbury  Imd  on  the  table  of  the  Lords  a  ^: 

■  Loida'  Jonraal*.  Ju-  S.  IBS}.  *" 
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:  billforKmJtingtbedurationofParliamenta.    Bj' this  bill  it  was 
—  ptovided  that  the  Parliament  then  sittmg  should  cease  b>  exbt 
on  the  first  of  January  ieS4,  and  that  no  future  Parliament 
should  lest  longer  than  three  years. 

Among  the  Lords  there  Beems  to  have  been  almost  perfect 
unanimity  on  this  subject  'William  in  vain  endeavoured  to  in- 
duce those  peers  in  whom  he  placed  the  greatest  confidence  to 
support  his  prerogative.  Some  of  them  thought  the  proposed 
change  salutary:  others  hoped  to  quiet  the  public  mind  by  a 
liberal  concession;  and  others  had  held  such  language  when 
they  were  opposing  the  Place  Bill  that  they  could  not,  without 
gross  inconsistency,  oppose  the  Triemiial  BilL  The  whole 
House  too  bore  a  grudge  to  the  other  House,  and  had  a  plea- 
sure in  putting  the  otherHouae  in  a  most  disagreeable  dilemma. 
Burnet,  Pembroke,  nay,  even  Caermarthen,  who  was  very 
little  in  the  habit  of  siding  with  the  people  against  the  throne, 
supported  Shrewsbury.  "My  Lord,"  said  the  King  to  .Caer- 
marthen, with  bitter  displeasure,  "you  will  live  to  repent  the 
part  which  you  are  taking  in  this  matter."*  The  warning  was 
disregarded;  and  the  bUl,  having  passed  the  Lords  smoothly 
and  rapidly,  was  carried  with  great  solemnity  by  two  judges  to 
the  Commons. 

Of  what  took  place  in  the  Commons  we  have  but  very  meagre 
accounts:  but  from  those  accounts  it  is  clear  that  the  Whigs,  as 
a  body,  supported  the  hill,  and  that  the  opposition  came 
chiefly  from  Tories.  Old  Titus,  who  had  been  a  politician  in 
the  days  of  the  Commonwealth,  entertained  the  House  with  a 
speech  in  Ihe  style  which  had  been  fashionable  in  those  days. 
Parhaments,  he  said,  resembled  the  manna  which  God 
bestowed  on  the  chosen  people.  They  were  excellent  while 
they  were  fresh:  but  if  kept  too  long  they  became  noisomei 

■ndftom  tne  Eul  of  Dinby.  nairOaks  of  L««di,  pnbUataad  b;  HIa  Orua'i 
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tnd  foul  worma  were  engendered  by  the  eomiption  of  that  c 
which  had  been  Bweelfir  than  honey.  Littleton  and  other  lead-  — 
ing  Whigs  spoke  on  the  same  side.  Seymour,  Finch,  and 
Tredenham,  all  stanch  Tories,  were  vehement  agunst  the  hiU; 
:uLd  eren  Sir  John  Lowtber  on  this  point  dissented  from  his 
friend  end  patron  Caennarthen.  Several  Tory  orators  ap- 
pealed to  a  feeling  nhich  was  strong  in  the  House ,  and  which 
bad,  since  the  Ii«Tolu1ion,  prevented  many  taws  firom  passing. 
Whatever,  tbey  said,  comes  fi;om  the  Peers  is  to  be  received 
vith  suspicion ;  and  the  present  bill  is  of  such  a  nature  that, 
even  if  it  were  in,  itself  good,  it  ought  to  be  at  once  rejected 
merely  because  it  has  been  braaght  down  firom  them.  If  their 
lordships  were  to  send  us  the  most  judicious  of  all  money  bills, 
ihould  we  not  kick  it  to  the  door?  Yet  to  send  us  a  money  bill 
vould  hardly  be  a  grosser  affront  than  to  send  us  such  a  bill  as 
Ihia.  They  have  taken  an  initiative  which,  by  eveiy  rule  of 
parliamentary  courtesy,  ought  to  have  been  left  to  us.  They 
have  aate  in  judgment  on  ns,  convicted  us,  condemned  us  to 
diuolution,  and  fixed  the  first  of  January  for  the  execution. 
Ace  we  to  submit  patiently  to  so  degrading  a  sentence,  a  sen- 
tence too  passed  by  men  who  have  not  so  conducted  themselves 
IS  to  have  acquired  any  right  to  censure  others?  Have  they 
ever  made  any  sacrifice  of  their  own  interest,  of  their  own 
dignity,  to  the  general  welfare?  Have  not  excellent  bills  been 
loat  because  we  would  not  consent  to  ineert  in  them  clauses 
conferring  new  privileges  on  the  nobility?  And  now  that  their 
Loidships  are  bent  on  obtaining  popularity,  do  they  propose  to 
porchase  it  by  relinquishing  even  the  smallest  of  their  own  op- 
pressive privileges?  No:  they  offer  to  their  country  that  which 
will  coat  them  nothing ,  but  wliich  will  cost  us  and  will  cost  die 
Ciowa  dear.  In  such  circumstances  it  is  our  duty  to  repel  the 
iiuolt  which  has  been  offered  to  us,  and,  by  doing  so,  to  vin- 
dicate the  lawful  prerogative  of  the  King, 
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cukt.  Such  topics  as  these  were  doubtless  irell  qualified  to  inflame 
-,^'  the  passions  of  the  llouse  of  Commons.  The  neaiprospect  of  s 
diasolulioD  could  not  be  veiy  agreeable  to  a  member  whose 
election  was  likely  to  be  contested.  He  must  go  through  aH 
the  miseries  of  a  canvass,  roust  shake  hands  with  crowds  of 
freeholders  or  freemen,  must  aik  after  their  wives  andchildicn, 
must  hire  conveyances  for  outvoters,  must  open  alehouses, 
must  provide  mountains  of  beef,  must  set  rivers  of  ale  nmniug, 
and  might  perhaps,  after  all  the  drudgery  and  all  the  expense, 
after  being  lampooned,  hustled,  pelted,  find  himself  at  the 
bottom  of  the  poll,  see  his  antagonists  chaired,  and  sbikhalf 
rubed  into  obscurity.  AU  this  evil  he  was  now  inrited  to  bring 
on  himself,  and  invited  by  men  whoae  own  seats  in  the  legislar* 
ture  were  permanent,  who  gave  up  neither  dignity  nor  quiet, 
neither  power  bor  money,  but  gained  the  praise  of  patriotism 
by  forcing  him  to  abdicate  a  high  station,  to  undergo  harassing 
labour  and  anxiety,  to  mortgage  his  cornfields  and  to  hew  down 
his  woods.  There  was  naturally  much  irritation,  more  probably 
than  is  indicated  by  the  divisions.  For  the  constituent  bodies 
were  generally  delighted  with  the  bill ;  and  many  members  who 
disliked  it  were  afraid  to  oppose  iL  The  House  yielded  to  the 
pressure  of  public  opinion,  but  not  without  a  pang  and  a 
struggle.  The  discusaions  in  the  committee  seem  to  have  been 
acrimonious.  Such  sharp  words  passed  between  Seymour  and 
one  of  the  Whig  members  that  it  was  necessary  to  put  the 
Speaker  in  the  chair  and  the  mace  on  the  table  for  the  puiposa 
of  restoring  order.  One  amendment  was  made.  The  respite 
which  the  Lords  had  granted  to  the  existing  Parliament  was  ex- 
tended from  the  first  of  January  to  Lady  Bay,  in  order  that 
there  might  be  fiill  time  for  another  session.  The  third  readily 
was  carried  by  two  hundred  votes  to  a  hundred  and  sixty  one. 
The  Lords  agreed  to  the  bill  as  amended;  and  nothing  was 
wanting  but  ike  royal  esient.    "Whether  that  assent  would  or 
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tOlthelaatdayofthe  Bession.*  "^T 

One  Bttange  inconsiatency  in  the  conduct  of  the  refonners  of 
that  generation  deserves  notice.  It  never  occurred  to  any  one 
of  thoie  who  were  zealous  for  the  THennial  Bill  that  erery  argu- 
ment which  could  be  urged  in  favour  of  that  bill  was  an  argu- 
ment agoiDBt  ths  rules  which  had  been  framed  in  old  times  for 
the  purpose  of  Iceeping  parliamentary  deliberations  and 
divisions  stiictiy  secret.  It  is  quite  natural  that  a  government 
which  withholds  political  privileges  from  the  commonalty 
^uld  withhold  also  political  information.  But  nothing  can 
be  more  irrational  than  to  give  power,  and  not  to  give  the 
knowledge  without  which  there  is  the  greatest  risk  that  power 
will  be  abused.  What  could  be  more  absurd  than  to  call  con- 
ilituenl  bodies  fiequentiy  together  that  they  might  decide 
vhetber  their  representative  had  done  his  duty  by  them,  and 
jet  strictly  to  interdict  them  from  learning,  on  trustworthy 
sttthority,  what  he  had  a^d  or  how  he  had  voted?  The  ab- 
surdity however  appears  to  have  passed  altogether  unchal- 
lenged. It  is  highly  probable  that  among  the  two  hundred 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons  who  voted  for  the  third 
reading  of  the  IViennial  Bill  there  was  not  one  who  would  have 
heittated  about  sending  to  Newgate  any  person  who  had  dared 
to  publish  a  report  of  the  debate  on  that  bill,  or  a  list  of  tlie 
Ayes  and  the  Noes,  The  truth  is  Uiat  the  secrecy  of  psriia- 
mentary  debates,  a  secrecy  which  would  now  be  thought  a 
grievance  more  intolerable  than  die  Shipmoney  or  the  Star 
Chamber,  was  then  inseparably  associated,  even  in  the  most 
bonestand  intelligent  minds,  with  constitutional  freedom.  A 
few  old  men  atill  living  could  remember  times  when  a  gentieman 
who  was  known  at  Whitehall  to  have  let  fall  a  sharp  word 

■  CamiBoni'  Joumi.li:  Crcy'i  Dcbstei.    Thi  bill  iUtU  Is  imonE  tb« 
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CRAP,  ^^nst  &  court  favourite  would  have  been  brought  before  the 
,^,'    Privy  Council  and  sent  to  the  Toifer.    Thoae  timei  were  gone, 
never  to  return.    There  was  no  longer  any  danger  that  the 
King  would  oppress  the  members  of  the  legislature ;  and  there 
was  much  danger  that  the  members  of  the  legislature  might 
oppress  the  people.    Neverthelesi  the  words  Pri^ege  of  Par- 
liament, thoae  words  which  the  stem  senators  of  the  preceding 
generation  had  murmured  when  a  tyrant  filled  their  ebambei 
with  his  guards ,  those  words  which  a  hundred  thousand  Loi> 
doners  had  shouted  in  his  ears  when  he  ventured  for  the  last 
time  within  the  walls  of  their  city,  stilt  retained  a  ma^cal  in- 
fluence over  all  who  loved  liberty.    It  was  long  before  even  tile 
most  enlightened  men  became  sensible  that  the  precautions 
which  had  been  originally  devised  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
tecting patriots  against  the  displeasure  of  the  Court  now 
served  only  to  protect  sycophants  aguust  the  displeasure  of 
the  nation. 
h»  ottt        It  is  also  to  beobserved  that  few  of  thoae  who  showed  at  IhU 
ifnti^  time  the  greatest  desire  to  increase  the  political  power  of  iJie 
Qu  «  people  were  as  yet  prepared  to  emancipate  the  press  b<itn  the 
Mtr'oi   control  of  the  government.     The  Licensing  Act,  which  bad 
itpiBH.  passed,  as  a  matter  of  course,  in  16S&,  expired  in  IG9S,  and 
was  renewed,  not  however  without  an  opposition,  which, 
though  feeble  when  compared  with  the  magnitude  of  the  object 
in  dispute,  proved  that  the  public  mind  was  beginning  dimly  to 
perceive  how  closely  dvil  freedom  and  freedom  of  consdenn 
are  connected  with  freedom  of  discussion. 

On  the  history  of  the  Licensing  Act  no  preceding  writer  has 
thought  it  worth  while  to  eipend  any  care  or  labour.  Yet 
surely  the  events  which  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  liberty 
ofthe  press  in  England,  and  in  all  the  countries  peopled  bythe 
English  race,  may  be  thought  to  have  as  much  interest  for  the 
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iveient  generation  u  any  of  those  battles  and  lieges  of  wlilch    cbap. 
the  most  minute  detaiU  heve  been  carefiiUj  recorded.  — ;^" 

]>aiuig  the  first  three  years  of  William's  reign  soarcel]'  a 
voice  aeems  to  have  been  raised  againat  the  restrictions  which 
tiie  law  imposed  on  literature.  Those  restrictions  were  in 
perfect  harmony  with  the  theory  of  government  held  by  tbe 
Tories,  and  were  not,  in  practice,  galling  to  the  Whigs.  Boger 
Lestrange,  who  had  been  licenser  under  the  last  two  Kings  of 
the  House  of  Stuart,  and  who  had  shown  as  little  tenderness  to 
Eidusionists  and  Fieabyterians  in  that  character  as  in  bis  other 
efaamcter  of  ObBervator,  was  turned  out  of  office  at  the  Bevolu- 
tion,  and  was  succeeded  by  a  Scotch  gentleman,  who,  on  a&- 
count  of  his  pasBion  for  tare  books,  and  his  habit  of  attending 
all  sales  of  libraries,  was  known  in  tbe  shops  and  coffeehouses 
near  Saint  Paul's  by  the  name  of  Catalogue  FraHer.  Fraser 
was  a  zealous  Whig.  By  Whig  autbors  and  publishers  bewat 
extolled  as  a  most  impartial  and  humane  man.  But  tbe  con- 
duct which  obtained  their  applause  drew  on  him  tlie  abuse  of 
the  Tories,  and  was  not  altogether  pleasing  te  his  official 
toperior  Nottingham.*  No  serious  difference  however  seems 
to  have  arisen  till  the  year  1S92.  In  that  year  an  honest  old 
clergyman  named  Walker,  who  had,  in  tbe  time  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, been  Oauden's  curate,  wrote  a  book  which  con- 
vinced all  sensible  and  dispassionate  readers  that  Oauden,  and 
not  Charles  the  First,  was  the  author  of  the  Icon  Basilike. 
TUs  book  Fraser  suffered  to  be  printed.  If  be  bad  autboriaed 
the  publication  of  a  work  in  which  the  Gospel  of  Sunt  John  or 
the  Epistle  to  the  Bomans  had  been  represented  as  spurious, 
file  indignation  of  the  High  Church  party  could  hardly  have 
been  greater.    The  question  was  not  literary,  but  religious. 


Uafmla-j,  nuiiiry.  Vll, 
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ciup.  Doubt  was  Impiety.  In  truth  die  Icon  was  to  many  fervent 
""i^^i~  ^yBliati  a  supplementary  lerelation.  Oueof  them  indeed  had 
gone  so  far  aa  to  propose  that  lessons  taken  out  of  the  in- 
esUmable  little  volume  should  hs  read  in  the  churches.* 
Fraser  found  it  neeeasary  to  resign  his  place ;  and  Nottingham 
appointed  a  gentleman  of  good  blood  and  scanty  fortune  named 
Edmund  Bohun.  This  change  of  men  produced  an  immediate 
and  total  change  of  system:  forBohun  wasasstxongaTory  asa 
conscientious  man  who  had  taken  the  oaths  could  possibly  be. 
He  had  been  conspicuous  as  a  persecutor  of  nonconformists 
and  a  champion  of  the  doctrine  of  pasuve  obedience.  Ee  had 
edited  timer's  absurd  treatise  on  the  origin  of  governmant, 
and  had  vmtten  an  answer  to  the  paper  which  Algernon  Sidney 
had  delivered  to  the  Sherifis  on  Tower  HilL  Nor  did  Bohun 
admit  that,  in  swearing  allegiance  to  William  and  Mary,  he 
had  done  any  thing  inconsistent  with  his  old  creed.  Foe  he 
had  succeeded  in  convincing  himself  that  they  reigned  by  right 
of  conquest,  and  that  it  was  the  duty  of  an  Englishman  to  terve 
them  as  faithfully  as  Daniel  had  served  Darius  or  as  Nebemiah 
had  served  Artaxerzes.  This  doctrine,  whatever  peace  it  might 
bring  to  his  own  conscience,  found  little  favoui  with  any  par^. 
The  'VMugs  loaded  it  as  servile:  the  Jacobites  loathed  it  as 
revolutionary.  Qieat  numbers  of  Tories  had  doubtless  sub- 
mitted to  William  on  the  ground  that  he  was,  rIght&Uy  or 
wrongfully,  King  in  possession:  but  very  few  of  them  were 
disposed  to  aUow  that  hia  possession  had  ori^nated  in  cod- 
quesL  Indeed  the  plea  which  had  satisfied  the  weak  and  nar- 
row mind  of  Bohun  was  a  mere  fiction,  and,  had  it  been  ■ 
truth,  would  have  been  a  truth  not  to  be  uttered  by  Englishmen 
without  agonies  of  shame  and  mortification.**    He  however 

■  Tax  Clarl,  ISSB. 

"  Bohno  wu  tb«  wlhor  of  the  HMoij  of  [ha  1 
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oJuiigb>hitifaTouritewhiii)Byvitli&  tenacity  which  the  general  c 
dMspprobation  only  mads  more  intense.  Uis  old  Mends,  the  ~-. 
itedfart  adherents  of  indefeasible  hereditary  right,  grew  cold 
and  reserved.  He  asked  Sancroft's  blessing,  and  got  only  a 
shurp  wixcd,  and  a  black,  look.  He  asked  Ken's  blessing;  and 
Ken,  though  not  much  in  the  habit  of  tramgresBuig  the  rules  of 
Ghristum  charity  and  courtesy ,  muimured  something  about  a 
little  scribbler.  Thus  cast  out  by  one  &ction,  Bohun  iras  not 
reeeiTed  by  any  other.  He  fanned  indeed  a  class  apart:  &r  he 
Iras  at  once  a  zealous  Filmerite  and  a  sealous  Williamite.  Sa 
held  Hiat  pure  monarchy,  uot  limited  by  any  law  or  contract, 
was  die  form  of  govenmient  which  had  been  divinely  onUuned. 
But  he  held  that  WiUiam  was  now  the  absolute  monarch,  who 
might  annul  the  Great  Charter,  abolish  trial  by  jury,  or  impose 
taxes  by  royal  prDclomatJon,  without  forieidng  tlie  right  to  be 
implidtly  obeyed  by  Chrietiait  men.  As  to  the  rest,  Bohun 
was  a  man  of  some  leaniing,  mean  understanding  and  un- 
popular manners.  He  had  no  sooner  entered  on  his  Ainctions 
than  all  FatemosteT  Bow  and  Little  Britain  were  in  a  ferment 
llie  Whigs  had,  under  Eraser's  administratiou,  enjoyed  almost 
as  entire  a  liberty  as  ifthere  had  been  no  censorship.  But  they 
were  now  as  severely  tzeated  as  in  tiie  days  of  Lestrange.  A 
Sstory  of  the  Bloody  Assizes  was  about  to  be  published,  and 
Was  expected  to  have  as  great  a  run  as  the  Pilgrim's  Progress. 
Bnt  the  new  licenser  refused  his  Imprimatur.  The  book,  he 
taid,  represented  rebels  and  schismatics  as  heroes  and  mar- 
tyrs; and  he  would  not  sanction  it  for  its  weight  in  gold.  A 
charge  deliiered  by  Lord  Wanington  to  Uie  grand  jury  of 

tliHitjr.  "riimf  pirt,"  he  lajr),  "I  un  uuued  to  k«  ititn icrnple the 
iibBiilttBi  M  Iba  pruent  Klngi  fOri  if  tTtr  num  had  ■  Jul  auaa  sr«r, 
htkidi  SDd  that  aruMi  aright  io  the  thing  (Bined  by  it.    TheKingbr 


.  CbeBhire  wu  not  permitted  to  appear,  because  Hla  Lotdthip 
—  bad  spoken  contemptuoiulj'  of  dirine  right  and  psssire  obe- 
dience. Julian  Johnaon  found  that,  if  he  wished  topromulgate 
his  DotioDS  of  government,  he  must  again  have  recourse,  as  in 
the  evil  times  of  King  James,  to  a  secret  press.*  Such  restraint 
as  this,  coming  aiter  sereral  years  of  unbounded  freedom,  iia~ 
twally  produced  violent  exasperation.  Some  Whigs  began  to 
think  that  the  ceneorship  itself  was  a  grievance:  all  Whig* 
agreed  in  pronouncing  the  new  censoi  unfit  for  his  post,  and 
were  prepared  tojoin  in  an  effort  to  get  rid  of  him. 

Of  thetransactioDB  which  tenninated  inBohuu's  dismisuon, 
and  which  produced  the  first  parliamentary  stznggle  for  the 
liberty  of  unlicensed  printing,  we  have  accounts  written  by 
Bohun  himself  and  by  others ;  but  there  are  strong  reasons  for 
believing  that  in  none  of  dioae  accounts  is  the  whole  truth  to  be 
found.  It  may  perhaps  not  be  impossible,  even  at  this  distance 
of  Ume,  to  put  together  dispersed  fragments  ofevidence  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  produce  an  authentic  narrative  which  would  have 
astonished  the  unfortunate  licenser  himselC 

There  was  then  about  town  a  man  of  good  family,  of  some 
reading,  and  of  some  small  literary  talent,  named  Charles 
Blount.**  In  politic!  he  belonged  to  the  extreme  section  of  the 
Whig  party.  Inthedaysof  the  Exclusion  Bill  he  had  been  one 
of  Shaftesbury's  brisk  boys,  and  had,  under  the  Hgnature  of 
Junius  Brutus,  magnified  the  virtues  and  public  servioes  of 
Titui  Dates,  and  exhorted  the  Protestants  to  take  ugnal 
vengeance  ou  the  Papists  for  the  fire  of  London  and  fbr  the 
murder  of  Oodfrey.***    As  to  the  theological  questions  wluiih 

••  Dtyden,  In  hiiLlfs  DfLuclu,  ipMkl  In  lOD  high  tcrmi  arBlsDnfi 
■bmilH.  BaiDr]rdea'iJudgBieiit>riubiund;  tor  Blonat'a  Orit  wo  A  «u 
■  pamptalMln  defenoe  ofth*  Canqacit  of  Onuudmi 

•"  ftofl  hi>  Avptat  from  U»  Connliy  to  Uia  Clly  tor  th*  PrtiarraUoB  of 
BuHnJeBly'tPcnon,  LIberIf,  rropertf,  and  th*  PioMMUl  tUUflon, 
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wen  in  issue  between  FrotestanU  and  Papiato,  Blount  tu  ( 
perfectly  impartial.  He  wu  an  infidel,  and  the  bead  of  a  imall  — 
ichool  of  infidels  who  were  troubled  iritb  a  morbid  desire  to 
make  conrerts.  He  translated  &om  the  Latin  translation  part 
of  the  Life  of  Apollonius  of  Tyana,  and  appended  to  it  notes  of 
vluch  the  flippant  profanenesa  called  forth  the  severe  censure  of 
an  imbelieTer  of  a  very  different  order,  the  illuattious  Bayle.* 
Blount  also  attacked  Christianity  in  seTcral  original  treatises, 
or  rather  in  seTeral  beatises  purporting  to  be  original;  for  he 
was  the  most  audacious  of  literary  thJeves,  and  tianscribad, 
irithout  acknovrtedgment,  whole  pages  from  authors  who  had 
preceded  him.  Eia  delight  was  to  worry  the  priests  by  asking 
them  how  U^t  existed  before  the  sun  was  made,  how  Paradise 
could  be  bounded  by  Fison,  Qihon,  Uiddekel  and  Euphrates, 
how  serpents  moved  before  they  were  condemned  to  crawl,  and 
where  Eve  found  thread  to  stitch  her  figleaves.  To  his  specula* 
tions  on  these  subjects  he  gave  the  lofty  name  of  the  Oracles  of 
Reason ;  and  indeed  whatever  he  said  or  wrote  was  considered 
as  oracular  by  his  disciples.  Of  those  disciples  the  most  noted 
wu  B  bad  writer  named  Oildon,  who  lived  to  pester  another 
generation  with  doggrel  and  slander,  and  whose  memory  is  still 
preserred,  not  by  his  own  voluminous  works,  but  by  two  or 
Uiree  lines  in  which  his  stupidity  and  venality  have  been  con- 
temptnonsly  mentioned  by  Fope.  ** 

little  as  either  the  intellectual  or  the  moral  character  of 
Blount  may  seem  to  deserve  respect,  it  is  in  a  great  measure  to 
him  that  we  must  attribute  the  emancipation  of  the  English 
preM.  Between  him  and  the  licensers  there  was  a  feud  of  long 
standing.    Before  the  Kevolution  one  of  his  heterodox  treatises 

■  Ba*  tha  BTtlila  on  Apollanlai  in  B>;U'a  DJoUonmcr.     I  iijr  Ibat 
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.  had  been  grievously  mutilated  b;  Lestiange,  and  at  laat  anp> 
— pTeBgedbyorden&omliestcange's  superior  the  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don.* BohoD  nas  a  scarcely  less  sevete  critic  than  Lestrange. 
Blount  therefore  began  to  make  war  on  the  censorship  and  the 
censor.  The  boatilitieB  were  conunenced  by  a  tract  which  came 
forth  without  any  license ,  and  which  is  entitled  A  Juat  indica- 
tion of  Lean^g  and  of  tbeLiberty  of  the  Press,  by  Philopatris.** 
Wboerei  reads  this  piece ,  and  is  not  aware  that  Blount  was  one 
of  the  moit  unscrupulous  plagiaries  that  ever  lived,  will  be  sur- 
prised to  find ,  mingled  with  the  poor  thoughts  and  poor  words 
of  a  thirdrate  pamphleteer,  passages  so  elevated  in  sentiment 
and  style  that  they  would  be  worthy  of  the  greatest  name  in 
letters.  The  truth  is  that  the  Just  Vindication  consists  chiefly 
of  garbled  extracts  from  the  Areopagitica  of  Milton.  T^at 
noble  discourse  had  been  neglected  by  the  generation  t«  which 
itwas  addressed,  had  sunk  into  oblivion,  and  was  at  tbe  mert^ 
of  every  pilferer.  The  literary  worknianship  of  Blount  resembled 
the  architectural  workmanship  of  those  barbarians  who  used 
theColiseumand  the  Theatre  of  Pompey  as  quarries,  who  built 
hovels  out  of  Ionian  Mezes  and  propped  cowhouses  on  pillars 
of  lazulite.  Blount  concluded,  as  Milton  had  done,  hy  re- 
commending that  any  book  might  be  printed  without  a  license, 
provided  that  the  name  of  the  author  or  publisher  were  re- 
gistered.*"* The  Just  Vindication  was  well  received.  The  blow 
was  speedy  followed  up.  There  still  remained  in  the  Areopa- 
gitica many  fine  passages  which  Blount  had  not  used  in  his  first 

■  Waod't  Athens  OiodUiiki,  onder  Ihs  name  BlDrr  BIODBt  (Cbvtu 

■•  Thlj  p[«M  WM*  raprlntBd  by  QUdDB  ]a  1696  imoag  Btonnt'i  Worta. 
"•  TbU  tbe  plBglirlim  of  Bloanl  iboald  hire  been  datcoUd  bjlewtl 

graphU  BrIUoDiM  bli  JaiCTindCeBUon  ihould  ba  warmLr  ntolled.  wiUiont 
Iha  altgblut  blot  [bit  arerj  thing  lood  In  11  la  atolan.  Tha  AiaopiIIUai  I* 
not  tha  oBij  woik  which  h<  pllUgad  on  thia  gcoailon.  Ha  took  ■  lubl* 
paaiaea  Iroa  Bieon  wlthsiil  aakDOirladgment. 
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pamphlet.  Out  of  these  pasBBges  he  constructed  a  lecond  t 
pamphlet  entitled  BeasonB  for  the  Liherty  of  UoliceDsed  Flint — : 
ing.*  To  these  Reasons  he  appended  a  poBtscript  entitled  A 
Just  and  True  Qiaracter  of  E^und  Bohun.  This  Character 
yraa  written  with  extreme  bittemesa.  Pasaageg  were  quoted 
&am  the  licenser's  writings  to  proTS  that  he  held  the  doctrines 
of  paasiTe  obedience  and  nonreBistance.  He  was  accused  of 
using  his  power  systematically  for  the  purpose  of  favouring  the 
enemies  and  silencing  the  Mends  of  the  Sovereigns  whose  bread 
he  ate ;  and  it  was  asserted  that  he  was  the  friend  and  the  pupil 
ofhis  predecessor  Sir  Roger. 

Blount's  Character  of  Bohun  could  not  he  publicly  sold;  but 
it  was  widely  circulated.  While  it  was  passing  fhna  hand  to 
hand,  and  while  the  Whigs  were  every  where  ezcltuming  against 
the  new  censor  as  a  second  Lestrange,  he  was  requested  to 
authorise  the  publication  of  an  anonymous  work  entitled  King 
W31iam  and  Queen  Mary  Conquerors.**  He  readily  and  indeed 
eagerly  complied.  For  in  truth  there  was  between  the  doctrines 
which  he  had  long  professed  and  the  doctrines  which  were  pro- 
pomided  in  this  treatise  a  coincidence  so  exact  that  many  sus- 
pected him  of  being  the  author;  norwas  this  suspicion  weakened 
by  a  passage  in  which  a  compliment  was  paid  to  his  political 
writings.  But  the  real  author  was  that  very  Blount  who  was ,  at 
thatveiytime,  labouringto  inflame  the  public  both  agdnst  the 
Licensing  Act  and  the  licenser.  Blount's  motiTcs  may  easily  be 
dirined.  His  own  opinions  were  diametrically  opposed  to  those 
which,  on  this  occadon,  he  put  forward  in  the  most  offensive 

■  I  nnhttlUtlaglr  attilbnle  thli  pamphlet  to  Blount,  thoogh  it  wu 
nprintiil  unsng  htg  worki  by  Olldon.  If  BLonni  did  not  letaiUr  wrtii 
b*  DBat  Mrtainl;  liaro  gnparlDtaodsd  tba  wrldag.  Tliit  two  aen 
Itttari,  utlng  wttboni  concert,  itaoald  brlngoot  irlibln  tTFry  shoit  limi 

utAn  oat  of  Oie  oUu  hilf ,  li  liMndlUc.    Why  Qlldoa  did  ool  okooM  I 
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CBitr.  manner.  It  U  dierefore  impouible  to  doubt  thathia  oljeet  ww, 
— jj[^^— toonnuueandtOTuiiiBohuii.  Itmuabueuidvickedacbems. 
But  It  cuiDot  be  denied  that  the  trap  vaa  lud  and  baitAd  irith 
much  akilL  The  republican  lucceeded  in  personating  t,  high 
Tory.  The  atheist  succeeded  In  personating  a  high  Churchman. 
The  pamphlet  concluded  mth  a  devout  prayer  that  the  Ood  of 
light  and  lore  would  open  the  understanding  and  goTem  the 
will  of  Englishmen,  so  that  they  might  lee  the  things  vhich  be- 
longed to  their  peace.  The  censor  was  in  taptvet.  In  OTery 
page  he  found  hii  own  thoughts  expressed  more  plunly  than  he 
had  erer  espreased  them.  Never  before,  in  his  opinion,  had 
the  true  claim  of  their  Majeatiea  to  obedience  been  so  clearly 
•tated.  Every  Jacobite  who  read  this  admirable  tract  must 
inevitably  be  converted.  The  nonjurora  would  flock  to  take  the 
oaths.  The  nation,  ao  long  divided,  would  at  length  be  united. 
!^om  these  pleasing  dreams  Bohun  was  awakened  by  learning, 
a  few  hours  after  the  appearance  of  the  discourse  which  charmed 
him,  that  the  titiep  age  had  set  all  London  inaflame,  and  that 
the  odious  words ,  King  'William  and  Queen  Mary  Conquerors, 
had  moved  the  indignation  of  multitudes  who  bad  never  read 
thrther.  Only  four  days  after  the  publication  he  heard  that  the 
House  of  Commons  had  taken  the  matter  up ,  that  the  book  had 
been  called  by  some  membera  a  rascally  book,  and  that,  aathe 
author  was  unknown,  the  SeijeantatArmswaa  in  search  of  the 
licenser.*  Bohun's  mind  had  never  been  strong;  and  he  wai 
entirely  unnerved  and  bewildered  by  the  ftiry  and  suddenneta  of 
the  storm  which  had  bmrst  upon  him.  He  went  to  the  House. 
Host  of  the  members  whom  he  met  in  the  passages  and  lobbies 
lirowned  on  him.  When  he  waa  put  to  the  bar,  and,  after  throe 
profimnd  obeiaancea,  ventured  to  Uft  his  head  and  look  round 
lum,  he  oould  read  his  doom  in  the  angry  and  contemptuona 
looks  which  were  cast  on  him  from  every  side.    He  hesitated, 

■  BoliBii'*  Antoblofnplir;  Common*' Joamali,  Jul.  SC,  l(a|. 
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blundered,  contradicted  Mmaelf,  called  &e  Speaker  My  Lord,  c 
and,  byhia  confused  way  of  speaking,  nused  a  tempest  of  rude —^ 
langfater  which  confuBed  him  still  more.  Aa  soon  as  he  had 
withdrawn,  it  was  unanimously  resolved  that  tha  obnoiioua 
treatise  should  be  burned  in  Palace  Yard  by  ttte  common  hang- 
man.  It  waa  also  resolved ,  without  a  division ,  that  tha  King 
should  be  requeated  to  lemoTo  Sohun  &om  the  oifice  of  Ucenier. 
The  pool  man,  ready  to  faint  with  grief  and  fear,  waa  conducted 
bytheofflcersof  the  House  to  aplace  of  confinement* 

But  acarcely  was  he  in  his  prison  when  a  large  body  of 
members  clamorously  demanded  amore  important  victim.  Burnet 
had,  shortly  after  he  became  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  addressed  to 
the  clergy  of  his  diocese  a  Pastoral  Letter,  exhorting  them  to 
tale  the  oatha.  In  one  paragraph  of  this  letter  he  held  language 
bearing  some  resemblance  to  that  of  the  pamphlet  which  bod 
just  been  sentenced  to  the  Sames.  There  were  indeed  distinc- 
tions which  a  judicious  and  impartial  tribunal  would  not  have 
failed  to  notice.  But  the  tribunal  before  which  Burnet  waa  ar- 
raigned was  neither  judicious  nor  impartiaL  His  faults  had 
made  him  many  enemies,  and  hia  virtues  many  more.  The 
discontented  Whigs  complsdned  that  he  leaned  towarda  the 
Court,  the  High  Churchmen  that  he  leaned  towards  the  Sii- 
tentera;  nor  can  it  be  supposed  that  a  man  of  so  much  boldness 
and  so  little  tact,  a  man  so  indiscreetly  frank  and  so  restlessly 
active,  had  passed  through  liib  without  crossing  the  schemea 
and  wounding  the  feelings  of  some  whose  opinions  agreed  with 
luf.  He  was  regarded  with  peculiar  malevolence  by  Howe. 
Hove  had  never,  even  while  he  was  inofGce,  been  in  the  habit 
of  lestzaining  his  bitter  and  petulant  tongue;  and  he  had  re- 
cently been  turned  out  of  office  in  a  way  which  had  made  hm 
mgovemably  ferocious.  Thehistory  of  his  dismission  is  not  ao- 
enrately  known,  but  it  was  certainly  accompanied  by  some  cir- 

>  Bohna'a  AHtoblDirJiphf ;  CaBuaiins' Joncnsli,  Jan.  10,11.  lSti|. 
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'.  cumstODCei  which  had  cruelly  galled  hia  temper.  If  rumour 
—  could  be  trasted,  he  had  fancied  that  Mary  iraa  in  lore  Trith 
tun),  and  had  avuled  himself  of  an  opporttmity  which  offered 
itself  while  he  was  in  attendance  on  her  as  Vice  Chamberlain  to 
make  some  adTsnces  which  had  justly  moved  her  indignation. 
Soon  after  he  was  discarded,  he  was  prosecuted  foi  haring,  in 
afit  of  passion,  beaten  one  of  his  servants  savagely  within  the 
vei^  of  the  palace.  He  had  pleaded  guilty,  and  had  been 
pardoned:  but  from  this  time  he  showed,  on  every  occasion, 
the  most  rancorous  personal  hatred  of  his  royal  miatresB,  of  her 
hiuband,andofall  who  were  favoured  by  either.  It  was  known 
that  the  Queen  frequently  consulted  Burnet;  and  Howe  yna 
possessed  with  the  belief  that  her  severity  was  to  be  imputed  to 
Bnmet's  influence.*  Now  was  the  time  to  be  revenged.  In  a 
long  and  elaborate  speech  the  spiteful  Whig  —  for  such  he  still 
affected  to  be — represented  Bmnet  as  a  Tory  of  the  worst  class. 
"lliere  should  be  a  law,"  he  stud,  "making  it  penal  for  the 
clergy  to  introduce  politics  into  Iheir  discourses.  Formerly 
they  Bought  to  enslave  us  by  crying  up  the  divine  and  tnde- 
fbaMble  right  of  the  hereditary  prince.  Now  they  try  to  arrive 
at  the  same  result  by  telling  us  that  we  are  a  conquered  people." 
It  was  moved  that  the  Bishop  should  be  impeached.  To  this 
motion  there  was  an  unanswerable  objectioD,  which  the  Speaker 
pointed  out.  The  Pastoral  Letter  had  been  written  in  16S9,  and 
was  therefore  covered  by  the  Act  of  Grace  which  had  been 
passed  in  1690.  Tet  a  member  was  not  ashamed  to  say,  "No 
matter:  impeach  him;  and  force  him  to  plead  the  Act."  Few, 
however,  were  dispoBedto  take  a  course  so  unworthy  of  aHoiue 
of  Commons.  Seme  wag  cried  out,  "Bum  it;  bum  it;"  and 
this  bad  pun  ran  along  the  benches,  and  was  received  with 
shouts  of  laughter.  Itwasmoved  thattbePastoralLettershooId 

•  Odlnilioii!  Strtlseai  Lqttiell'i  D[»rj,  Not.  ind  Dee.  M9»;  BoiMl, 
tf.  334^1  DohDti'i  Adtobtq^raplty. 
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t)e  buraed  by  the  coinmou  hangman.  A  long  and  vehement  ( 
debate  followed.  Far  Burnet  was  a  man  irannlj  loved  as  well  — 
M  warmly  bated.  Tbe  great  majority  of  tbe  Whigs  stood  firmly 
by  him;  and  his  goDdnature  and  generosity  bed  made  him 
Mends  even  among  the  Tories.  The  contest  lasted  two  days. 
Montague  and  Finch,  menofwidely  differentopinions,  appear 
to  have  been  foremast  among  the  Bishop's  champions.  An  at- 
tempt to  get  rid  of  the  subjectby  moving  the  previous  question 
Mled.  At  length  the  main  question  was  put;  and  the  Pastoral 
Letter  was  condemned  to  the  fiamea  by  a  small  majority  in  a  full 
house.  The  Ayes  were  a  hundred  and  sixty  two;  the  Noes  a 
hundred  and  fifty  five.*  The  general  opinion,  at  least  of  the 
capital ,  seems  to  have  been  that  Burnet  was  cruelly  treated.** 

He  waa  not  naturally  a  man  of  fine  feelings;  and  the  life 
which  he  had  led  had  not  tended  to  make  them  finer.  He  had 
been  during  many  years  a  mark  for  theological  and  political 
animosity.  Grave  doctors  had  anathematized  him:  ribald 
poets  had  lampooned  him:  princes  and  ministers  had  laid 
snares  for  his  life:  he  had  been  long  a  wanderer  and  an  eiOe,  in 
constant  peril  of  being  kidnapped,  struck  in  the  boots,  hanged 
and  quartered.  Yet  none  of  these  things  had  ever  seemed  to 
move  him.  SIb  selfconceit  had  been  proof  against  ridicule,  and 
hit  dauntless  temper  agunst  danger.  But  on  this  occasion  his 
fortitude  eeems  to  have  &iled  him.  To  be  stigmatized  by  the 
popular  branch  of  the  legislature  as  a  teacher  of  doctrines  so 
servile  that  they  disgusted  even  Tories,  to  be  joined  in  one 
sentence  of  condemnation  with  the  editor  of  Filmer,  was  too 
mnch.  How  deeply  Bumet  was  wounded  appeared  many  years 
later,  when,  after  his  death,  his  History  of  his  Life  and  Times 

■  Ore;'!  Dabalci!  Cominan*'  JoDniiila,  Jul.  11.  SS.  ia>)i  Bohmi's 
AntoUoETipbr;   KbdoM'*  Life  uid  Balsa  ol  King  Wllliiim  iiul  Qii**u 

**  "Halt  noD  pKyIng  Iha  Bltbop."  —  Bobnii's  AnlabiDgcaphr. 
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CHAF.  was  given  to  the  world.  In  that  work  he  ia  or^niuily  ganulotu 
■  ^  even  to  ininuteneu  about  all  that  concerns  himself,  and  som^ 
times  relates  with  amuBing  ingenuousness  his  own  mistakes  and 
the  censures  which  those  mistakes  brought  upon  him.  But 
about  the  ignominious  judgment  passed  by  the  House  of  Con^ 
moQS  on  his  Pastoral  Letter  he  has  preserved  a  most  significant 

The  plot  which  ruined  Bohim,  though  it  did  no  honour  to 
those  who  contrived  it,  produced  important  and  Bolutary  effeota. 
Before  the  conduct  of  the  unlucky  licenser  had  been  brought 
under  the  consideration  of  Parliament,  the  Commons  had  r^ 
solved,  without  any  division,  and,  as  far  as  appears,  without 
any  discussion,  that  the  Act  which  subjected  literature  to  ft 
censorship  should  be  continued.  But  the  question  had  now  as- 
sumed a  new  aspect;  and  the  continuation  of  the  Act  waa  no 
longer  regarded  as  a  matter  of  coune.  A  feeling  in  favour  of 
the  liberty  of  the  press,  a  feeling  not  yet,  it  is  true,  of  wide 
extent  or  formidable  intensity,  began  to  show  itselfl  The 
existing  system,  it  was  said,  was  prejudicial  both  to  commeioa 
and  to  learning.  Coulditbeexpectedthat  any  capitalist  would 
advance  the  funds  necessary  for  a  great  literary  undertaking,  or 
that  any  scholar  would  expend  years  of  toil  and  research  on 
such  an  undertaking,  while  it  was  possible  that,  at  tiie  last 
moment,  the  caprice,  the  malice,  the  folly  of  one  man  might 
&uBtntte  the  whole  design?  And  was  it  certain  that  the  law 
whioh  BO  grievously  restricted  both  the  freedom  of  trade  and  the 

•  Tb*  Tot«  or  ttaa  Commona  ti  nantloned,  wKh  much  haling.  In  Ui« 
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freedom  of  thonght  had  really  added  to  the  aecuiity  of  ths  cdat. 
State?  Had  not  recent  experience  proTed  tiat  the  lioenwr  '^  ' 
might  himself  be  am  enemy  of  their  MajeetieB,  or,  worHitill, 
an  abiurd  and  perverse  friend ;  that  he  might  rappren  a  book 
of  which  it  would  be  for  their  interegt  that  every  houae  in  tha 
eonntry  ihould  have  a  copy ,  and  that  he  might  readily  give  U> 
umction  to  a  libel  which  tended  to  make  them  hateAil  to  their 
people,  and  which  deservedtobetom  and  binned  by  the  hand 
of  Ketch?  Had  the  government  gidned  much  by  eitabliahing  a 
literary  police  which  prevented  Englishmen  from  having  the 
History  of  the  Bloody  Circuit,  and  allowed  them,  by  iray  of 
comp^isation,  to  read  tracts  which  represented  Eiug  William 
and  Queen  Mary  as  conquerors? 

In  that  age  personB  who  were  not  spedally  interested  in  a 
public  bill  very  seldom  petitioned  Parliament  against  it  or 
for  it.  The  only  petitions  therefore  which  were  at  thi*  con- 
jnnctare  presented  to  the  two  Houses  against  the  cenaorahip 
came  from  booksellers,  bookbinders  and  printers.*  Bnt  the 
opinion  which  these  classes  expressed  vaa  certainly  not  oon- 
flned  to  them. 

The  law  which  was  about  to  expire  had  lasted  eight  years.  It 
was  renewed  for  only  two  years.  It  appears,  fromanentryin 
the  Journals  of  the  Commons  which  unfortunately  is  defective, 
that  a  division  took  place  on  an  amendment  about  the  nature  of 
which  we  are  left  entirely  in  the  dark.  The  votes  were  ninety 
ninetoeigh^.  IntheLords  itwasproposed,  according  to  the 
tuggeetion  offered  fifty  years  before  by  Milton  and  stolen  from 
him  by  Blount,  to  exempt  from  the  authority  of  the  licenser 
every  book  wluch  bore  the  name  of  an  author  or  publidier. 
This  amendment  was  rejected;  and  the  bill  passed,  bnt  not 
without  a  proteat  signed  by  eleven  peers  who  declared  that  they 
couldnot  think  it  for  the  public  interest  to  subject  all  learning 

•  Cominimi- Joiruiil8,Fi!b.  IT.  1II9J;  Lndi' Jonnmla,  Unr.  1. 


;  ui4  *™b  infoimatitHi  to  the  ubitrai;  irill  and  pleaauie  of  a 
-  metoeoaiy  tmd  periu^s  ignorant  liceiuer.  Among  tboM  who 
piotested  were  TTnlifBTj  Shrewsbuij  and  Uulgrave,  three  noble- 
men belonging  to  different  political  parde«,bttt  all  distinguished 
by  their  literary  attainments.  It  ii  to  be  lamented  that  the 
•ignatute*  of  TUlotaon  and  Bumet,  who  were  both  pretest  on 
thatdaj,  should  be  wanting.    Donetwatabaent* 

Blount,  hj  whoso  exertions  and  machinations  the  opposition 
to  the  censorship  had  been  rused,  did  not  live  to  see  that  oppo- 
sition successful.  Thou{^  not  a  TCty  young  man,  be  was 
possessed  by  an  insane  passion  for  the  sister  of  his  deceased 
Mite.  Hat-ing  long  laboured  in  vm  to  convince  the  object  of 
hUlove  that  she  might  lewfullymairy  him,  heatlast,  whethei 
&om  weariness  of  Ufe,  or  in  the  hope  of  touching  her  heart,  in< 
lUctedoahimself  a  wonndofwiuch,  after  languishing  long,  he 
died.  He  has  often  been  mentioned  as  a  hlasphemer  and  self> 
murderer.  But  the  important  serrice  which,  by  means  doubt- 
less most  immond  and  dishonourable,  he  rendered  to  lus 
country,  has  passed  ahnostunnoUced.** 

Late  in  this  busy  and  eventful  session  the  attention  of  the 
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Uoiues  irei  ci^d  to  tb«  state  of  Ireland.  The  gOTenunent  of  c 
that  kiagdom  had,  during  the  tiz  montha  vhich  followed  the  -■ 
nmender  of  Limerick,  been  in  ui  unsettled  state.  It  was  not 
till  tlie  Irish  troops  Fho  adhered  to  Sanfield  had  sailed  foi 
France,  and  till  the  Irish  troops  who  had  made  their  election 
to  rainain  at  home  had  been  disbanded,  that  William  at  length 
put  forth  a  proclamation  solemnly  announcing  the  tenuinatioD, 
of  the  ciTil  var.  From  the  hostilit;  of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants, 
destitute  aa  they  now  irere  of  chid^of  arms  and  of  organiiation, 
Dothing  was  to  be  apprehended  beyond  occasional  robberies  and 
murders.  But  the  war  cry  of  the  Iiiihiy  had  scarcely  died  away 
when  the  firat  faint  nunnun  of  theEnglishry  began  to  be  heard. 
Coningsby  was  during  some  months  at  the  head  of  the  adminis- 
tradon.  He  soou  made  himself  in  the  highest  degree  odious 
to  the  dominant  caste.  'Ee  was  an  unprincipled  man:  he  was 
insatiable  of  riches;  and  be  was  in  a  situation  in  which  riclies 
were  easily  to  be  obtained  by  an  unprincipled  man.  Immense 
luing  of  money,  immense  quantities  of  military  stores  had  been 
«ent  over  &om  England.  Immense  confiscations  were  taking 
place  in  Ireland.  The  rapacious  governor  had  daily  opportuni- 
ties of  embezzling  and  extorting;  and  of  those  opportunities  he  ' 
availed  himself  without  scruple  or  shame.  This  however  waa 
not,  in  the  estimation  of  the  colonists,  his  greatest  offence. 
They  might  have  pardoned  his  covetousness :  but  they  could  not 
pardon  the  clemency  which  he  showed  to  their  vanquished  and 
eoilaved  enemies.  His  clemency  indeed  amounted  merely  to 
this,  that  he  loved  money  more  than  he  hated  F<q)ists,  and  that 
he  was  not  unwilling  to  sell  for  a  high  price  a  scanty  meaauie  of 
justice  to  some  of  the  oppresBed  class.  Unhappily,  to  the  ruling 
minority,  sore  from  recent  conflict  and  dnmkwith  recent  victory, 
the  subjugated  majority  w^  as  a  drove  of  cattie,  or  rather  at 
a  pack  of  wolves.  Mao  acknowledges  in  the  inferior  »"imiil# 
no  rights  inconsistent  with  hit  own  convenience;  end  as  man 
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CBA*.  deakwiththeinferiot animala theCromwelliaD thnnglitluiDMlf 
-,'^{[^  at  libertj  to  deal  vith  the  Roman  Catholic  Couingsby  thers- 
foradrewonhimielf  a  greater  storm  of  obloquy  bjliis  few  good 
acta  than  by  his  many  bad  acta.  Tbe  clamour  agutut  lum  vaa 
M  Tiolent  that  he  was  removed;  and  Sidney  vent  over,  with 
the  full  power  and  dignity  of  LordLieutenent,  to  hold  a  Fw^ 
liament  at  Dublin.  • 

■  Tht  chirfei  brooghl  agslnil  Cgnlngibr  nil!  bi  foaod  la  tb)  Jonnuli 
«r  Uw  t*o  Booiu  at  lb)  EDKllata  Furlltmtot.  Than*  ehargtawir*,  afMr 
th*  Upi*  of  ■  qautti  or  ■  ointiirr.  TtrilStd  bf  Pilor,  whom  ConlBSSbr 
had  tKitad  wltb  grut  tuDlenoe  and  hanhncaa.  I  will  qnole  ■  tew  atauM. 
It  vrlll  IM IMB  that  Um  poat  esadtaetadad  to  ImlUla  tb<  atyU  oT  Iha  lunl 
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Bnt  the  easy  temper  and  graceful  manneiB  of  Sidney  foiled  crat. 
to  produce  a  conciliatory  effect.  He  does  not  indeed  appear  to  '^g^' 
htrebeeagTeedyofunlanfuIgun.  ButliedtdnotiBBtnJnvitli 
a  mfficientty  firm  hand  the  ctovd  of  subordinate  hnctionariea 
vhom  ConingEby'a  example  and  protection  had  encouraged  to 
plunder  the  pnbUo  and  to  sell  their  good  ofSces  to  aiutora.  Nor 
wai  die  neT  '^^ceroy  of  a  temper  to  bear  hard  on  the  feeble 
nmafau  of  tbe  native  HTistocracy.  He  therefore  speedily  became 
an  abject  of  suspidon  and  aversion  to  the  Anglosaxon  settlers. 
His  first  act  was  to  send  out  tlie  writs  for  a  general  election. 
The  Boman  Catholics  had  been  excluded  from  every  municipal 
corporation:  but  no  law  had  yet  deprived  Hem  of  the  county 
bancMse.  It  ii  probable  however  tliat  not  a  single  Roman 
Catholic  freeholder  ventured  to  approach  the  hustings.  The 
members  eboaen  were,  with  few  exceptions,  men  animated  by 
the  apirit  of  £!iuuskillen  and  Londonderry,  a  spirit  eminently 
heroic  in  times  of  distress  and  peril,  but  too  often  cruel  and 
imperious  in  the  season  of  prosperity  and  power.  They  detested 
the  civil  treaty  of  Limerick,  and  were  indignant  when  tiiey 
learned  that  the  Lord  Lieutenant  fully  expected  from  them 
a  parliamentary  ratification  of  that  odious  contract,  a  contract 
which  gave  a  licence  to  the  idolatry  of  the  mass ,  and  which 
prevented  good  Protestants  from  ruining  their  Popish  ndgli- 
bom  by  brin^g  civil  actions  for  Injuries  done  during  the 

On  tiie  fifth  of  October  1693  the  Psriiament  met  at  Dublin 
in  Chichester  House.  It  vat  very  differently  composed  from  the 
assembly  which  had  borne  the  same  title  in  1689.  Scarcely  one 
peer,  not  one  memberoftheHouse  of  Commons,  whobadsate 
M  the  King's  lima,  was  to  be  seen.  To  the  crowd  of  O'a  and 
Uaes,  descendants  of  the  old  princes  of  the  Island,  had  succeeded 

•  An  AcoouDtof  tht  Beidoiu  et  Parliinent  In  Irelud.  1S93,  Iri>adon, 
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Manilas,  trftrtrj.  vn.  12 
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.  men  whoie  names  indicated  a  Saxon  origin.    A  single  O,  ui 
—  apoHtate  ttam  the  futh  of  his  fathen,  and  three  Macs,  eridentfy 
einigninta  from  Scotland,  and  probably  PreibTtenana,  bad  Mats 
in  the  auemblf . 

The  Psrliunent,  tbu*  composed,  bad  then  leu  than  lh« 
powera  of  the  Aasembly  of  Jamaica  or  of  the  Assembly  of  Vir- 
ginia. Not  merely  was  the  t.egislBture  which  taia  at  Dublin 
subject  to  the  absolute  control  of  the  Le^slature  which  sate  at 
Westminster:  but  a  lawpaaied  in  (he  fifteenth  oentury,  during 
the  administration  of  the  Lord  Deputy  Foynings,  and  called 
by  his  name,  had  provided  that  no  bill  which  had  not  been 
considered  and  approved  by  the  Priry  Counoil  of  England 
should  be  brought  into  either  House  in  Ireland ,  and  that  every 
bill  BO  considered  and  approved  should  be  either  passed  without 
amendment  or  rejected.* 

The  session  opened  with  a  solema  recognition  of  the  pant- 
mount  authority  of  the  mother  country.  The  Commons  ordered 
their  clerk  to  read  to  them  the  English  Act  which  required  them 
to  take  the  Oath  of  Supremacy  and  to  subscribe  theDeclaration 
agunst  Transttbstantiation.  Having  heard  the  Act  read,  they 
immediately  proceeded  to  obey  it.  Addresses  were  then  voted 
which  expressed  the  wannest  gratitude  and  attachment  to  the 
King.  Two  members,  who  hsd  been  untrue  to  the  PioteKant 
and  English  interest  during  the  troubles,  were  expelled. 
Supplies,  liberal  when  compared  with  the  leBourcea  of  a  count):y 
devastated  by  years  of  predatory  WHr,were  voted  with  eagerness. 
But  the  bill  for  confirming  the  Act  of  Settlement  was  thought  to 
be  too  favourable  to  the  native  gentry,  and  as  it  could  not  be 
amended,  was  with  little  ceremony  rejected.  A  committee  of 
the  whole  House  resolved  that  the  unjustifiable  indulgence  with 
which  the  Irish  had  been  treated  since  the  battle  of  the  Boyne 

■  Tht  Peynbica  Act  ti  ID  H.  7.  a.  4.    II  w«  aipUlnkd  bf  noUi«r  Act, 
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wu  one  of  the  chief  catues  of  the  miieT;  of  the  kingdoni.  chap. 
A  ConunitteB  of  Grievance*  sate  duly  till  eleven  in  the  evening ;  -j^- 
■nd  the  proceedings  of  this  iilqaeBt  greatly  alaimed  the  Cutle. 
Htuy  ioataaeef  of  groas  venality  and  knavery  on  the  part  of 
men  high  in  office  were  brought  to  light,  and  many  inatBnces 
alao  of  what  was  then  thought  a  criminal  lenity  towerdH  the 
■nbject  nation.  This  Fapiat  had  been  allowed  to  enlist  in  the 
amy;  that  Faptit  had  been  allowed  to  keep  a  gun :  a  thiid  had 
too  good  a  horse:  a  fourth  had  been  protected  against  Pro- 
testant! who  wished  to  bring  actions  agunst  him  for  wrongs 
committed  during  the  yean  of  oonliition.  The  Lord  Lieutenant, 
having  obtained  nearly  as  much  money  as  he  could  expect, 
determined  to  put  an  end  to  these  nnpleaaant  inquiries.  He 
knew,  however,  that  if  he  qnatrelled  with  the  Perliement  for 
treating  either  peculators  or  Papists  with  severity,  he  should 
have  little  support  in  England.  He  therefore  locked  out  for 
a  pretext,  and  was  fortunate  enough  to  find  one.  The  Commons 
had  paaaed  a  vote  which  might  with  some  plausibility  be  repre- 
sented as  inconsistent  with  the  Poynings  statute.  Any  thing 
vhid)  looked  like  a  violation  of  that  great  fundamental  law 
was  likely  to  excite  strong  disapprobation  on  the  other  side  of 
Saint  George's  ChanneL  The  Viceroy  saw  his  advantage,  and 
availed  himself  of  it  He  went  to  the  chamber  of  the  Locda  at 
Chichester  House,  sent  for  the  Commons,  reprimanded  them  in 
strong  language,  charged  them  with  nndutifully  and  ungrate- 
ftUlyencroaching  on  the  rights  of  the  mother  country,  and  put 
an  esid  to  the  session.* 

•  Ttaa  bUtai7  et  thli  (cmlon  I  iurt  takaa  tram  Ih*  Jonniala  «r  tb« 

IrlibLord*  ind  Commoni,  floni  Ibc  nmmtlrei  laid  la  wrlllnE  btforeth* 
EngllibLiirdllndCaiiimDii)  b;  memben  af  the  Pirlliineni  of  Irslwid,  and 
tteoi  a  piapblet  eutillcd  a  Sbort  Aenaant  of  Iha  Seaalona  of  Parliament  in 
Irabud,  ItM,  Londan,  ISSt.    Burnei  laima  to  ma  to  bara  taken  aaornct 
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CRAP,  Tfaou  whom  he  hsd  lectured  withdrew  tall  of  resentment. 
—jjjp-TTie  imputation  which  ho  had  thrown  on  them  was  uiyust.  "niey 
had  a  strong  feeling  of  love  and  reveienos  for  the  land  from 
which  they  sprang,  and  looked  with  confidence  for  redress  ta 
the  supreme  Farliament.  Several  of  them  went  to  London  fbt 
thepurpoBB  of  vindicating  themselves  and  of  acnising  the  Lord 
LieutenanL  They  were  favoured  with  a  long  and  attentive 
audience,  both  by  theLords  and  by  the  Commons,  and  wen 
requested  to  put  the  substance  of  what  had  been  said  Into 
writing.  The  hwnble  language  of  the  petitioners,  and  ihai 
protestations  that  they  had  never  intended  to  violate  liie 
Poynings  statute,  or  to  dispute  Qie  paramount  authority  of 
England,  effaced  the  impiession  which  Sidney's  accusations 
had  made.  Botb  Houses  addressed  the  King  on  the  state  of 
Ireland.  They  censured  no  delinquent  by  name:  but  ibtj 
expressed  an  opinion  that  there  had  been  gross  maladmiidatn- 
tion,  that  the  public  had  been  plundered,  end  that  the  Koman 
Catholics  had  been  treated  with  unjustifiable  tenderness. 
'WiUiam  in  reply  premised  that  what  waa  aauas  should  be  eot^ 
rected.  His  friend  Sidney  was  soon  recalled,  and  consoled  for 
the  loss  of  tbe  viceregal  dignity  with  the  lucrative  place  of 
Master  of  the  Ordnance.  The  government  of  Ireland  was  for  a 
time  entrusted  to  Lords  Justices,  among  whom  Sir  Henry 
Capel,  aiealousWhig,  very  little  disposed  to  show  indulgence 
toPapista,  had  the  foremost  place. 
Ml'™"*  ^^  prorogation  drewnigh;  and  still  the  fete  of  the  Trietmial 
M  piu  Bill  was  uncertain.  Some  of  the  ablest  ministers  thought  the 
TriiBrfii  billagoodone;  and,  evenhadtheylhoughtitabadons,  they 
would  probably  have  tried  to  dissuade  their  master  from  r^ 

agliatt  them. .  . .  Th(»  wan  alio  gttU  aompliInU  etta  111  kdnitnlitn- 
tiorii  ehlelljr  In  tilt  itvcDu,  In  the  pa;  aftha  ■rmy,  ma  lath*  taihaiiltng 
tititom." 
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JeetJngit.  It  vu  impoisible,  however,  to  remoTe  from  hii  c 
mind  the  impresaion  that  a  conceaaioa  on  this  point  would  — 
seriouBljr  impair  hit  authority.  Not  relpng  on  the  judgment  of 
his  oidinary  adTisers,  be  sent  Portland  to  ask  the  opinion  of 
Sur  William  Temple.  Temple  had  made  a  retreat  for  himself  at 
a  place  called  Moor  Park,  in  the  neighhoturhood  of  Famham. 
The  country  round  his  dwelling  wai  almost  a  mldemeis.  His 
■moBement  during  some  year*  had  been  to  create  in  the  wast« 
what  tfaose  Dutch  burgomacters,  among  whom  he  had  passed 
tome  of  the  best  yean  of  his  life,  would  have  considered  as  a 
partdise.  Eia  hermitage  had  been  occauonallj  honoured  hy 
the  presence  of  the  King,  who  had  from  a  boj  known  and 
'esteemed  the  author  of  the  Triple  Alliance,  and  who  was  well 
pleased  to  find,  among  th«  heath  and  fune  of  the  wilds  of 
Snrrejr,  tispot  which  seemed  to  be  part  of  Holland,  a  strught 
unal,  a  terrace,  rowa  of  cl^iped  trees,  and  rectangular  beds 
of  flowers  and  potherbs. 

Portland  now  repured  to  this  secluded  abode  and  consulted 
tkeoracle.  TemplewBsdeddedl}>ofopimonthat  the  bill  ought  to 
pass.  Hewasapprehenuve  that  the  reasons  wbicbled  him  tofotm 
iMtopinion  might  not  be  fUlyand  oorreotlyreported  to  theKing 
byPortlandiwho  wasindeed  as  brave  a  soldier  and  as  trustj  a  Mend 
u  ever  lived, whose  natural  abilities  were  not  inconsiderable,and 
who,  in  some  departments  of  business,  hadgreatexperien(»,bQt 
vho  was  very  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  bistoryand  consti- 
tadon  of  England.  As  the  state  of  Sir  William's  health  made  it 
iiBposdhle  for  him  to  go  himself  toKensmgton,he  determined  to 
tend  bis  secretary  thither.  The  secretary  was  a  poor  scholar  of 
fcnr  or  five  and  twenty ,ander  whose  plain  garb  and  ungainly  de- 
pmmentwereconceidedsonieofthechoicestgiftsthat  have  ever 
been  bestowed  on  any  of  the  children  of  men;  rare  powersof  oh- 
ttrration,  brilliant  wit,  gTOtesqueinvention,hamour  of  themost 
austere  Savour,  yet  exquisitely  delicious,  eloquence  singularly 
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>.  pure,  manl;  and  perspicuotu.  Thli  young  man  was  named 
^Jonalltui  Swift.  He  was  bom  in  Ireland,  but  wonld  have 
thought  himself  insulted  if  he  had  been  called  an  Insfanum.  He 
was  ofumnixed  English  blood,  and,  through  life,  regarded  the 
aboriginal  population  of  the  island  in  which  he  first  drew  breatli 
as  an  alien  and  a  servile  caste.  He  had  in  the  late  reign  kept 
tenns  at  the  University  of  Dublin,  but  had  been  distinguished 
there  only  by  his  irregularities,  and  hod  with  difficulty  obtained 
hisdegree.  AtthetimeoftheBevolution,  he  had,  withmany 
thousands  of  his  fellow  colonists,  .taken  refuge  in  the  mother 
country  firom  the  violence  of  l^iconnel,  and  had  thought  him- 
self fortunate  in  being  able  to  obtain  shelter  at  Moor  Park.* 
For  that  shelter,  however,  he  had  to  pay  a  heavy  price.  He 
was  thought  to  be  sufficiently  remunerated  for  his  services  with 
twenty  pounds  a  year  and  his  board.  He  dined  at  the  second 
table.  Sometimes,  indeed,  when  better  company  was  not  to 
be  had ,  ha  was  honoured  by  being  invited  to  play  at  cards  mth 
his  patf  on ;  and  on  auch  occasions  Sir  'William  was  so  generous 
as  to  give  his  antagonist  a  little  silver  to  begin  with.**  The 
humble  student  would  not  have  dared  to  raise  his  eyes  to  a  lady 
of  family;  but,  when  he  had  become  a  clergyman,  he  began, 
after  the  fashion  of  the  clergymen  of  that  generation,  to  make 
love  to  a  pretty  wdtingmud  who  was  the  chief  ornament  of  the 
servants'  hall,  and  whose  name  is  inseparably  aaaociated  with 
his  in  a  sad  and  mysterious  history. 

Swift  many  years  later  confessed  some  part  of  whathe&lt 
when  he  found  himself  on  his  way  to  Court.  His  spirit  had  been 
bowed  down,  and  might  seem  to  have  been  broken,  by  calami- 
ties and  humiliations.  The  language  which  he  waa  in  Ute  habit 
of  holding  to  his  potion,  aa  far  as  we  con  judge  from  the 

•  A>  to  Birlft'i  extTuUon  ud  earlf  Ute ,  it*  ttaa  AnccdotM  wrltMn  bj 
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II  whichitillremun,  was  that  of  a  lacquey,  or  rather  cuu, 
of  a  be^ar.*  A  sharp  vord  or  a  cold  look  of  the  master— j^— 
sufficed  to  make  the  lerrant  nuBerable  during  several  days.** 
BttttlustaiBeDessiTas  merely  the  tam^Deia  with  which  a  tiger, 
cuight,  caged  and  starved,  submits  to  the  keeper  who  brings 
him  food.  The  humble  menial  was  at  heart  the  haughtiest,  the 
most  aapiring,  the  most  vindictive,  the  most  despotic  of  men. 
And  now  at  length  a  great,  a  boundless  prospect  was  opening 
before  bim.  To  William  he  was  already  slightly  known.  At 
Uooi  Park  the  Xing  had  sometimes,  when  his  host  was  confined 
by  gout  to  an  eaiy  chair,  been  attended  by  the  secretary  about 
the  grounds.  Uis  Mcyesty  had  condescended  to  teach  hi*  com- 
panion the  Dutch  way  of  cutting  and  eating  aapaiagus,  and  had 
gracioasly  asked  whether  Mr.  Swiit  would  like  to  have  a  captain's 
commission  in  a  cavalry  regiinenL  But  now  for  the  first  time 
the  young  man  was  lo  stand  in  the  royal  presence  as  a  coun- 
sellor. He  was  admitted  into  the  closet,  delivered  a  letter  from 
Teitq)le ,  and  explained  and  enforced  the  arguments  which  that 
letter  contained,  concisely,  but  douhtleat  with  clearness  and 
ability.  There  was,  he  said,  no  reason  to  think  that  short 
Failiaments  would  be  more  disposed  than  long  Parliaments  to 
eiuaroach  on  the  just  pretogatiTes  of  the  Crown.  In  fact  the 
Parliament  which  had,  in  the  preceding  generation,  waged  war 
against  a  king,  led  him  estiva,  sent  him  to  the  prison,  to  the 
bsi,  to  the  scaffold,  was  known  in  our  annals  aa  emphatically 
the  Long  Parliament.  Never  would  such  disasters  have  befallen 
the  monarchy  but  for  the  liital  law  which  secured  that  assembly 
&om  dissolution.*'*  lliere  was,  it  must  he  owned,  a  flaw  in 
this  reasoning  which  a  man  less  shrewd  than  William  might 
easily  detect.    That  one  restriction  of  the  royal  prerogative  bad 

■  Sm  8*in'i  LttMT  to  Timple  ol  Ool.  1.  IWi, 
**  JoariMl  W  Sl*lla ,  LtlUt  alx. 
■*■  SwUi'a  AaccdoUs. 
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>.  been  miscbLeTOiu  did  not  proTe  that  another  leatnctioB  vould 
—  be  aalutaiT.  It  bjr  no  meens  folloved  becauae  one  tonttaga 
bad  been  ruined  by  being  unable  to  get  rid  of  a  hoatile  Pap- 
liament  that  another  sovereign  might  not  be  mined  b;  being 
fbrced  to  part  with  a  Mendlj  Farliament.  To  the  great  morti- 
flcation  of  the  ambaMador,  his  aignmenta  biled  to  sliake  the 
King's  leiolutjon.  On  the  fourteenth  of  Marob  Ike  Commons 
were  summoned  to  the  Upper  House ;  tlie  title  of  the  IViennial 
Bill  was  Mod;  and  it  was  announced,  after  the  ancnent  fount 
that  the  King  and  Queen  would  take  the  matter  into  thdr  oon- 
uderation.    The  Parliament  was  then  prorogued. 

Soon  after  the  prorogation  William  set  out  for  (be  Con- 
tinent. It  was  necessar;  that,  before  his  departure,  he  should 
make  some  important  changes.  He  waa  resolved  not  to  discard 
Nottingham,  on  wboae  integrity,  a  virtue  rare  among  English 
statesmen,  he  placed  a  well  founded  reliance.  Yet,  if  Not- 
tingham remained  Secretary  of  State,  it  was  impomible  to 
employ  Bussell at  sea.  Ruisell,  tbough  much  mortified,  was 
induced  to  accept  a  lucrative  place  in  the  household;  and  two 
naval  ofSoers  of  greet  note  in  their  profession,  Eillegrew  and 
Delaval,  were  placed  at  tbe  Boaid  of  Admiralty  and  entrusted 
with  the  command  oftheCbaonel  Fleet*  These  arrangements 
caused  much  murmuring  among  tbe  Whigs;  for  KiUegrew  and 
Delaval  were  certainly  Tories,  and  were  by  many  suspected  of 
being  Jacobites.  But  other  promotions  which  took  place  at  the 
same  Gme  proved  that  the  King  vrished  to  bear  himself  evenly 
between  the  hostile  fitctions.  Nottingbam  had,  during  a  year, 
been  the  sole  Secretary  of  State.  He  was  now  joined  ynlh  a 
colleague  in  whose  society  he  must  have  felt  himself  very  ill  at 
ease,  John  l^nchard.  Trenchard  bel<»iged  to  the  extreme 
section  oftheWhigparty.  He  was  a  Taunton  man,  animated 
by  tiiat  spirit  which  had,  during  two  generations,  peculiarly 
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^rtingtothed  Taunton.  Hehad,  in  thedaygofFopebnmingi  ( 
tnd  of  Froteitant  flails,  been  one  of  the  renowned  Oreen  lU — j 
band  Club:  be  had  been  an  sctiTe  membei  of  leveral  stormy 
P«riiRBieuta:  he  had  brought  in  the  first  EzcIubiou  Bill:  be 
had  been  deeply  concerned  In  the  plota  formed  by  the  chie&  of 
tite  opposition:  he  had  fled  to  the  Continent:  behad  beenlong 
anezile;  and  he  bed  been  excepted  by  name  from  the  general 
pndon  of  IGSfl.  Though  bis  life  had  been  passed  in  turmoil, 
lui  ten^ta-  vaa  naturally  calm:  bat  he  was  closely  connected 
with  a  set  of  men  whose  passions  were  faifiercer  than  his  own. 
He  bad  manied  the  sister  of  Hugh  Speke,  one  of  the  falsest 
and  most  malignant  of  the  libelleia  who  brought  disgrace  on 
the  cause  of  constitutional  freedom.  Aaron  Smith,  the  solici- 
tor of  the  Ih^asuiy,  a  man  in  whom  the  fanatic  and  the  petti- 
fogger ware  strangely  united,  possessed  too  much  influence 
over  the  now  Secretary,  with  whom  he  had,  ten  years  before, 
discussed  plans  of  rebellion  at  the  Hose.  Why  Trenchard  woe 
selected  in  preference  to  many  men  of  higher  rank  and  greater 
diility  for  a  post  of  the  fint  dignity  and  importance,  it  is  difficult 
to  say.  It  seems  however  that,  though  he  bore  the  title  and 
drew  the  salary  of  Secretary  of  State,  he  was  not  trusted  with 
tlof  of  the  graver  secrets  of  State ,  and  that  he  was  little  more 
than  a  cnperintendent  of  police,  charged  to  look  after  the 
^mt«rs  of  unlicensed  books,  the  pastors  of  nonjuring  congre- 
gations, and  the  haunters  of  treason  taverns.* 

Another  "Whig  of  for  higher  character  was  called  at  the  same 
time  to  a  far  higher  place  in  the  administration.  The  Great 
Seal  had  now  been  four  years  in  commission.  Since  Maynard's 
ietu«nieDt,  the  constitution  ofthe  Court  of  Chancery  bad  com- 
manded little  respect  Ttotot,  who  was  the  Fizat  Commia- 
doner,  wanted  neither  parts  nor  learning:  but  hia  integrity 

■  BarnM,  II-  lOS..  und  Speaker  Onilow'i  Hot* ;  Sprit'*  Tru*  ABoennl  of 
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>.  ms  vith  good  leuon  nurpected;  sad  the  dutiei  irhich,  u 
—  Speaker  of  tbe  Houm  of  Commoiu,  he  had  to  perfonn  during 
four  or  fire  months  m  the  busiest  part  of  every  year,  made  it 
impoHibte  for  him  to  be  an  efficient  j'lidge  in  equity.  Every 
suitor  complained  that  he  had  to  wsit  a  most  unreasonable  time 
ft»  a  judgment,  and  that,  when  atlengthejudgment  had  been 
pronounced,  it  was  Terj  likely  to  be  reversed  on  appeaL 
Meanwhile  there  was  no  effi^ent  minister  of  justice,  no  great 
fiuetionaiy  to  whom  it  especially  belonged  to  advise  the  King 
touchuigtheappointmeat  of  Judges,  of  Counsel  for  the  Crown, 
of  Justices  of  the  Peace.*  It  was  known  that  'William  waa 
■enuble  of  the  mconvenience  of  this  state  of  things;  end,  daring 
■everal  months,  there  had  been  flying  rumours  that  a  Lord 
Keeper  oi  a  Lord  Chancellor  would  soon  be  appointed.**  The 
name  most  frequently  mentioned  was  that  of  Nottinghsm.  But 
the  same  reasons  wUch  had  prevented  him  from  accepting  Uie 
Great  Seal  in  1689  had,  since  that  year,  rather  gained  than 
lost  strength.    William  at  length  fixed  his  choice  on  Somers. 

Somen  was  only  ui  his  forty-second  year;  end  five  years 
bad  not  elapsed  since,  on  the  great  day  of  the  trial  of  the 
Bishops,  his  powers  had  first  been  made  known  to  the  world. 
From  that  time  his  fame  had  been  steadily  and  rapidly  rising. 
Neither  in  forensic  nor  in  parliamentary  eloquence  bad  he  any 
Bup«rior.  The  consistency  of  his  public  conduct  had  gained  for 
him  the  entire  conBdence  of  the  Whigs;  and  the  urbanity  of 
his  manners  had  conciliated  the  Tories.  It  was  not  without 
great  reluctance  that  he  consented  to  quit  an  assembly  over 
which  he  exercised  an  immense  influence  for  an  assembly  whet* 
it  would  be  necessary  for  tiim  to  sit  in  silence.  He  had  been 
but  a  short  time  in  great  practice.    His  savings  were  smalL 

•  Bnnut,  II.  107. 
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NothaTingthemeBiuofsupporUngaltereditBiy  title,  he  must,  chap. 
if  he  accepted  the  high  dignity  which  me  offered  to  him,  pie — ^^^'  • 
aide  during  some  yean  in  the  Upper  House  without  taking  part 
in  the  debates.  The  opinion  of  others,  however,  wu  that  he 
would  b«  more  useful  as  head  of  the  law  than  u  head  of  the 
Whig  party  in  the  Commons.  He  wu  sent  for  to  Ken^gton, 
and  called  into  the  Council  Chamber.  Caermsrthen  spoke  in 
the  name  of  the  King.  "Sir  John,"  he  said,  "it  is  necessary 
fi)r  the  public  serrice  that  you  should  take  this  charge  upon 
you;  and  I  hare  it  ia  commend  from  His  Majesty  t«  say  that 
he  can  admit  of  no  excuse."  Somers  submitted.  The  seal  was 
deliTered  to  him,  with  a  patent  which  entitled  him  to  epenaion 
of  two  thousand  a  year  from  the  day  on  which  he  should  quit 
his  office ;  and  he  was  immediately  sworn  in  a  Pri^  Councillor 
and  Lord  Keeper.* 

The  Oaiette  which  announced  these  changes  b  the  ad-rbtuii 
ministration,  announced  also  the  King's  departure.  He  setunuiat. 
out  for  Holland  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  March. 

He  left  orders  that  the  Estates  of  Scotland  should,  after  a  * ''"|°' 
teceiB  of  more  than  two  yean  and  a  half,  be  again  called  to- ■°**|"V 
gether.  Hamilton,  who  had  lived  many  months  in  retirement, 
had,  since  the  fall  of  Melville,  been  reconciled  to  the  Court, 
and  now  consented  to  quit  his  retreat,  and  to  occupy  Holyrood 
House  as  Lord  High  Commissioner.  It  was  necessary  that  one 
of  the  Secretariea  of  State  for  Scotland  should  be  in  attendance 
on  the  King.  The  Master  of  Stui  had  therefore  gone  to  the 
Continent.  His  colleague,  Johnstone,  was  chief  manager  for 
th«  Crown  at  Edinburgh,  and  was  charged  to  correspond 
regularly  with  Carstain ,  who  never  quitted  William.  •• 

It  might  naturally  have  been  expected  that  the  sesaion 
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'.  iTonldbc  turbulent.  The  PBrliament  was  th&t  very  Fullament 
— vhioh had inlGSS  passed,  bf  oTerwhelming  m^orities,  all  the 
most  violent  resolutions  which  Montgomery  and  his  club  could 
frame,  which  had  refased  supplies,  which  had  proscribed  the  mi- 
nisters  of  the  Crown,  which  badctosedtiieCDurtsofJustice,  which 
had  seemedbent  on  turning  ScoUandintoan  oligarchical  republio. 
InieeOtheEstateshedbeen  m  abetter  temper.  Yet,  evenin 
1690,  they  had,  when  the  ecclesiastical  politj  of  the  reahn  was 
under  consideration,  paid  little  deference  to  what  was  well 
known  to  he  the  royal  wish.  They  had  abolished  patronage; 
thef  had  sanctioned  the  rabbling  of  the  episcopal  clergy;  they 
had  refHised  to  pass  a  Toleration  Act  It  seemed  likely  that 
they  would  still  be  found  unmanageable  when  qnestiona 
toucbingreligion  came  before  them;  and  such  questions  it  waa 
unfortunately  necessary  to  bring  forward.  'William  had,  during 
the  recess ,  attempted  to  persuade  the  General  Assembly  of  tiie 
Church  to  teceive  into  communion  such  of  the  sld  curates  as 
should  subscribe  the  Confession  of  Faitt  and  should  submit  to 
the  govenunetit  of  Synods.  But  the  attempt  had  &iled;  and 
Qxo  Assembly  had  consequently  been  dissuWed  by  the  Lord 
Commissioner.  Unhappily,  the  Act  which  established  Hm 
Presbyterian  polity  bad  not  defined  the  extent  of  tiie  powei 
which  was  to  be  exercised  by  the  Sovereign  over  the  Spirltaal 
Courts.  No  sooner  therefore  had  the  dissolution  been  an- 
nounced than  the  Moderator  requested  penmssion  to  speak. 
He  was  told  that  he  was  now  merely  a  private  person.  As  a 
privBt«  person  he  requested  a  hearing,  and  protested,  in  the 
name  of  his  brethren ,  against  the  royal  mandate.  The  ri^t, 
he  Bidd,  of  the  office  bearers  of  the  Church  to  meet  and  d»- 
libeiste  touching  her  mteiesta  was  derived  from  her  Divine 
Head,  and  vras  not  dependent  on  the  pleasure  of  the  temporal 
matpstrate.  IDs  brethren  stood  up,  and  by  an  approving 
murmur  signified  their  concurrence  m  what  their  Frierideiit 
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had  nid.  Before  thej'  retired  they  fixed  a  day  for  theb  next  c 
meeting.*  It  was  indeed  ft  tery  distant  day;  and  when  )t~ 
mine  neither  nuDiiter  nor  elder  attended:  for  eren  the  boldest 
members  •bnmk  &om  a  complete  ni[)tuTe  with  the  civil  power. 
Bnt,  thouf^  thera  «u  not  open  war  between  the  Chureh  and 
the  OoTemment,  they  were  eitranged  from  each  other,  jenloiu 
of  each  other,  and  a&aid  of  each  other.  No  progteia  had  been 
made  towarda  a  reconciiiation  when  the  Estates  met;  and  irbioh 
ride  tiie  Eatatee  would  take  might  weU  be  doubted. 

But  the  proceedinga  of  this  atrange  Parliament,  in  almost 
every  one  of  ita  seiBionB,  falsified  all  the  prediotiona  of  politi- 
raana.  It  had  once  been  the  most  onmanageable  of  senates. 
It  was  now  the  most  obsequious.  Yet  the  old  men  had  again 
met  in  the  old  halL  There  were  all  the  most  noiay  agitators  of 
the  eliib,  with  the  exception  of  Hontgomary,  who  was  dying 
of  want  and  of  a  broken  heart  in  a  garret  iar  &om  hie  native 
Und.  There  was  the  cantiiig  Ross  and  the  perfidious  Annan- 
dale.  TherewasSirPatnckHume,  lately  created  a  peer,  and 
baneeforth  to  be  called  Lord  Folwarth,  but  still  a*  eloquent  as 
when  his  intenninable  declamations  and  dissertations  ruined 
the  expedition  of  Argyle.  But  the  whole  spirit  of  the  assembly 
hftd  nndei^one  a  change.  The  members  listened  with  profound 
respect  to  the  royal  letter,  and  returned  an  answer  in  reverential 
nnd  aSeetionate  language.  An  extraordinary  aid  of  a  hundred 
and  fomteen  dionsand  pounds  sterling  was  granted  to  the 
Crown.  Severe  laws  were  enacted  agunst  the  Jacobites.  The 
legiaktiou  on  eodestastical  matters  was  as  Erasdan  as  William 
himself  conld  have  desired.  An  Act  was  passed  requiring  all 
B^nstei*  of  the  Established  Church  to  swear  fealty  to  their 

•  8«El<lu  of  tha  Anting  or  ProstBdlan  oC  tlii  acDcrml  Auambtjr  of 
lb*  ChsToti  or  Sogtiuid.  b«Id  at  BdlobUTgh,  Ju.  IB.  1«U,  ooUtsUd  ud 
«attTlc(ad  tna  tbt  Btconla  b;  tha  Olark  Ihertof.  Ttila  lataieatlnE  racoril 
wa>  (rlnlad  tot  tba  firat  time  In  isn. 
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:  Majesties,  and  directing  the  General  Aasembly  to  receive  into 
-~  commumon  tboee  EpixcopsliBO  nuniateTB,  not  yet  depiired, 
irho  should  declare  that  they  conformed  to  the  PnBhyterian 
doctrine  and  diicipUne.*  Nay,  the  Estates  carried  adulation 
■0  for  aa  to  make  it  their  humble  request  to  the  Xing  that  he 
vould  be  pleased  to  coafei  a  Scotch  peerage  on  his  fovourite 
Portland.  This  vaa  indeed  their  chief  petition.  They  did  not 
ask  for  redress  of  a  single  grievance.  They  contented  them- 
selves with  hinting  in  general  terms  that  theie  were  abuaes 
which  required  correction,  and  with  referring  the  King  for 
fbller  information  to  his  own  Ministers,  the  Lord  High  Com' 
misiioner  and  the  Secretary  of  State.** 

There  was  one  subject  on  which  it  may  seem  strange  that 
even  the  most  servile  of  Scottish  Parliaments  should  have  kept 
silence.  More  than  a  year  had  elapsed  since  the  massaere  of 
Glencoe;  and  it  might  have  been  expected  that  the  whole  as- 
sembly, peers,  commissioners  of  shires,  cmmnissionna  of 
burghs,  would  mth  one  voice  have  demanded  a  strict  inveati- 
gation  into  that  great  crime.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  no 
motion  for  investigation  was  made.  The  state  of  the  OaeUo 
clans  was  indeed  taken  into  consideration.  A  law  was  passed 
for  the  more  effectual  suppressing  of  depredations  and  oubages 
beyond  the  Highland  line;  and  in  that  law  was  inserted  a 
special  proviso  reserving  to  Mac  Callum  More  bis  hereditary 
jurisdiction.  But  it  does  not  appear,  either  from  tiie  public 
reoordsof  the  proceedings  of  the  Estates,  or  from  those  private 
letters  in  which  Johnstone  regularly  gave  Cantairs  an  account 
of  what  had  passed,  that  any  speaker  made  any  allusion  to  the 
fate  of  Mac  Tan  and  his  kinsmen.***     The  only  esplanatioD 
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of  this  extraordinsiy  silence  Kerns  to  be  that  the  public  men  akr. 
who  were  auembled  in  th«  capital  of  Scotland  knew  little  and  j^' 
eand  little  about  the  fbte  of  a  thieving  tribe  of  Celts.  The 
injured  clan,  bowed  down  by  fear  oftheaUpowerM  Campbells, 
and  little  accustomed  to  resort  to  the  constituted  aulhoiitie*  of 
the  kingdom  for  protection  or  redress ,  presented  no  petition  to 
the  Estetes.  The  story  of  the  batcher;  had  been  told  at  coffee- 
houses, but  had  been  told  in  different  ways.  Very  recently, 
one  or  two  books,  inwhichthefsctswere  but  tootmlytalated, 
had  come  forth  from  the  secret  presses  of  London.  But  those 
books  were  not  publicly  exposed  to  sale.  They  bore  the  name 
of  no  responsible  aathor.  "The  Jacobite  writers  were,  at  a  class, 
■av^ely  malignant  and  utterly  regardless  of  truth.  Since  the 
Macdonslds  did  not  complain,  a  prudent  man  might naturelly 
be  tmwilling  to  incur  the  displeasure  of  the  King,  of  the 
I  ministers,  and  of  the  most  powerful  family  in  Scotiand,  by 
bringing  forward  an  accusation  grounded  on  nothing  but 
reports  wandering  fhim  mouth  to  mouth,  or  pamphlets  which 
no  licenser  had  approved,  to  which  no  author  had  put  his  name, 
and  which  no  bookseller  ventured  to  place  in  his  shopwindow. 
Bnt  whether  this  be  or  be  not  the  true  solution,  it  is  certain 
that  the  Estates  separated  quietly  after  a  session  of  two  months, 
during  which,  as  far  as  can  now  be  discovered,  the  name  of 
<Hencoa  was  not  once  uttered  in  the  Fsiliament  House. 
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CHAPTEB  XX. 

It  ia  nov  time  to  relate  the  erects  which ,  since  ti>e  battle  of 
~  La  Hogue,  bad  taken  place  at  Sunt  Oermaiiu. 

Jamea ,  after  seeing  the  fleet  which  was  to  haTe  convoyed 
'  him  bank  to  bia  kingdom  burned  down  to  the  water  edge,  bad 
retomed  in  no  good  humour  to  his  abode  nearParia.  KCafoi> 
tune  generally  made  him  devout  after  bis  own  faahion;  and  he 
now  atarred  himself  Mid  flogged  himself  till  hia  ipiritusl  gnidei 
were  forced  to  iut^ifere.* 

It  is  difGoult  to  conceive  a  duller  place  than  Saint  Geimaini 
was  when  be  held  his  Court  there;  and  yet  there  was  scarcely  in 
all  Europe  a  residence  more  enviably  situated  than  that  which 
the  generous  Lewis  bad  assigned  to  his  suppliants.  The  woods 
were  magnificent,  the  ur  dear  and  salubrious,  the  prospects 
extendve  and  cheerfuL  No  charm  of  rural  life  was  wanting; 
and  the  towers  of  the  moat  superb  city  of  the  Continent  were 
visible  in  the  distance.  The  royal  apartments  were  richly 
adorned  with  tapestry  and  marquetry,  vases  of  silver  and  mir- 
TOTS  in  gilded  frames.  A  pension  of  more  than  forty  thousand 
pounds  sterling  was  annually  paid  to  James  from  the  French 
l^asury.  He  bad  a  guardof  honour  composed  of  some  of  the 
finest  Boldien  in  Europe.  If  he  wished  to  amuse  himself  with 
field  sports,  be  bad  at  his  command  an  establishment  far  mtoe 
aumptuoua  than  that  which  had  belonged  to  him  when  he  was 
at  the  head  of  a  great  kingdom,  an  army  of  huntsmen  and 
fbwlers,  a  vast  arsenal  of  guns,  spears,  buglehoms  and  tents, 
miles  of  network,  stagbounds,  foxhounds,  harriers,  packs  for 
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Iheboir  and  packs  for  the  nolf,  gei&loont  foi  the  heron  and  < 
haggarda  for  the  irild  duck.  Sis  presence  chamber  and  hi*  ~- 
antecbamber  were  in  outward  shoT  aa  aplendid  as  when  he  waa 
■t  WhitehaUL  He  waa  itill  aiurounded  by  blue  ribands  and 
vhite  stBTes.  Sut  over  the  mansion  and  the  domain  brooded  a 
constant  gloom,  the  effect,  partly  of  bitter  regrets  and  of  de- 
ferred hopes,  but  chiefly  of  the  abject  superstition  which  had 
taken  complete  possoBsion  of  his  own  mind,  and  which  waa 
•fleeted  by  abnost  all  those  who  aspired  to  his  &Your.  His 
palace  wore  the  aspect  of  a  monastery.  There  were  three 
places  of  wonhip  within  the  spacious  pile.  Thirty  or  forty 
eoctesiastics  were  lodged  in  the  building;  and  their  apartmenta 
were  eyed  with  envy  by  noblemen  and  gentlemen  wfaohadfol* 
lowed  the  fortunes  of  their  Sovereign,  and  who  thought  it  haid 
that,  when  there  was  so  much  room  under  his  roof,  they  should 
be  forced  to  sleep  in  the  garrets  of  the  neighbouring  town. 
Among  the  murmureis  was  the  biilliant  Anthony  Hamilton. 
He  has  left  us  a  sketch  of  the  life  of  Sunt  Germains,  a  slight 
sketch  indeed ,  but  not  unworthy  of  the  aj;tiit  to  whom  we  owe 
the  moat  highly  flniahed  and  vividly  coloured  picture  of  the 
En^iah  Court  in  the  days  when  the  English  Court  was  gayest 
He  complwna  that  exiEtence  was  one  round  of  religious 
exerdaea;  that,  in  order  to  live  in  peace,  it  was  neceiBary  to 
pass  half  the  day  in  devotion  or  in  the  outward  show  of  devo- 
tion; that,  ifhe  tried  to  dissipate  his  melancholy  by  breathing 
the  fresh  air  of  that  noble  terrace  which  looka  down  on  Uie 
valley  of  the  Seme ,  he  was  driven  away  by  the  clamour  of  a 
Jeniit  who  had  got  bold  of  some  unfortunate  Protestant  loyaliita 
from  England,  and  was  proving  to  them  that  no  heretic  could 
gotoheaven.  Ingeneral,  Hamilton  said,  men  suffering  under 
acommon  calamity  have  a  strong  fellow  feeling  and  are  disposed 
torender  good  offices  to  each  other.  But  it  was  not  so  atBcunt 
GennuDS.  There  all  waa  discord,  jealousy,  bitterness  of  spirit, 
.jr«<wdav,  miiri.  Vll.  13 
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CBkt.  Malignit;  wu  concealed  under  the  show  of  fnendahip  and  of 
■^  piety.  All  the  Hatnts  of  the  royal  hoiuehold  wera  ptaying  for 
each  other  and  backbiting  each  other  from  morning  to  night 
Here  and  there  Id  the  throng  of  hypocrites  might  be  remarked  a 
man  too  highspirited  to  dissemble.  But  such  a  roan,  however 
adiantageously  he  might  have  made  himself  known  elaa  where, 
waa  eertain  to  be  treated  with  disdain  by  the  inroatet  of  that 
aullen  abode.* 

Such  was  the  Court  of  James,  as  described  by  a  Somsn 
Catholic  Yet,  however  disagreeable  that  Court  may  have 
been  to  a  Roman  Catholic,  it  was  infinitely  more  disagreeable 
to  a  Protestant.  For  the  Protestant  had  to  endure,  in  addition 
to  all  the  dulness  of  which  the  Roman  Catholic  compluned,  a 
crowd  of  Tcsations  from  which  the  Roman  Catholic  was  free.  In 
every  competition  between  a  Protestant  and  a  Roman  Catholic 
the  Roman  Catholic  was  preferred.  In  every  quarrel  between  a 
Protestant  and  a  Roman  Catholic  the  Roman  CathoUc  was  eup- 
posed  to  be  in  the  right  While  the  ambitious  Protestant 
looked  in  vain  for  promotion,  while  the  dissipated  Protestant 
looked  in  vain  for  amusement,  the  serious  Protestant  looked  in 
vaia  for  spiritual  instruction  and  consolation.  James  might, 
no  doubt,  easily  have  obtained  permission  for  those  member* 
of  the  Church  of  England  who  had  sacrificed  every  thing  in  his 
cause  to  meet  privately  in  some  modest  oratory,  and  to  receive 
the  eucharistic  bread  and  wine  from  the  hands  of  one  of  tbeii 
own  clergy:  but  he  did  not  wish  bis  residence  to  bs  defiled  by 
such  Imtuous  ritea.  Doctor  Dennis  Oranville,  who  had  quitted 
the  richest  deanery,  (he  richest  archdeaconry  and  one  of  th4 
richest  livings  in  England,  rather  than  take  tbe  oaths,  gave 
mortal  offence  by  asking  leave  to  Kid  prayers  to  the  exiles  of 
his  own  communion.  Hb  request  was  reflued;  and  he  was  so 
grossly  insulted  by  his  master's  chaplains  and  their  retajnen 
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that  he  wu  forced  to  quit  Saint  Oenuaina.  Lest  some  other  c 
Anglican  doctor  ihould  be  equally  importuaate,  James  wrote  — 
to  inform  hia  agents  in  England  that  he  wished  no  Froteitant 
divine  to  come  oat  to  him.*  Indeed  the  nonjuring  clergy  were 
at  least  as  much  ineered  at  and  as  much  tailed  at  in  his  palace 
u  in  his  nephew's.  If  any  man  had  a  claim  to  be  mentioned 
with retpect at  Saint Germains,  it  was  surely  Sancroft.  Yetit 
was  reported  that  the  bigots  who  were  assembled  there  never 
Q>oke  of  him  but  with  aversion  and  disgust  The  sacrifice  of 
the  first  place  in  the  Church,  of  the  first  place  in  the  peerage, 
of  the  mansion  at  Lambeth  and  the  mansion  at  Croydon ,  of  im- 
mense patronage  and  of  a  revenue  of  more  than  five  thousand  a 
Tear  was  thought  but  a  poor  atonement  for  the  great  crime  of 
having  modestly  remonstrated  against  the  unconstitutional  De- 
claration of  Indulgence.  Sancroft  was  pronomiced  to  be  juat 
such  a  traitor  and  just  such  a  penitent  as  Judas  Iscariot.  The 
old  hypocrite  had,  it  was  said,  while  afTecting  reverence  and 
love  for  his  master,  given  the  fatal  signal  to  hia  master's 
enemies.  When  the  miacbief  bad  been  done  and  could  not  be 
repaired,  the  conscience  of  the  sinner  had  begun  to  torture 
hint.  He  had,  like  his  prototype,  blamed  himself  and  be- 
moaned himsel£  He  had,  like  his  prototype,  fiung  down  his 
wealth  at  the  feet  of  those  whose  inatrument  he  had  been.  The 
best  thing  that  he  could  now  do  was  to  make  the  parallel  com- 
plete by  hanging  himself.** 

James  leems  to  hare  thought  that  the  strongest  proof  of 

•  A  Tkw  of  tlw  COBit  or  St.  Oanuiiu  horn  lh«  Tear  14KI  to  IMS, 
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out.  kininen  which  he  could  give  to  heretic*  who  had  raiigned 
-^"j-  wealth,  country,  family,  for  his  sake,  was  to  suffer  them  to  be 
beset,  on  their  dyiDg  beds,  hy  hia  priests.  If  some  aick  man, 
helpless  in  body  and  in  mind,  and  deafened  by  the  din  of  bad 
logic  and  bad  rhetoric,  suffered  a  wafer  to  be  thnut  into  his 
mouth ,  a  great  work  of  grace  was  triumphantly  annouaeed  to 
the  Court;  and  the  neophyte  was  buried  with  all  the  pomp  of 
religion.  But  if  a  royalist ,  of  the  highest  rank  and  most  stain- 
less character,  died  piofeaaing  firm  attachment  to  the  Church 
of  England,  a  hole  waa  dug  in  the  fielda;  and,  at  dead  of 
uight,  he  was  flung  into  it  and  covered  up  like  a  mass  of  car- 
rion. Such  were  the  obsequies  of  theEarl  of  Dunfennllne,  who 
had  served  the  House  of  Stuart  witli  tbe  hazard  of  hia  life  and  to 
the  utter  ruin  of  his  fortunes,  who  had  fought  at  Eilliecraukie, 
and  who  had,  after  the  victory,  Med  from  the  earth  the  still 
breathing  remains  of  Dundee.  While  living  he  had  been 
treated  with  contumely,  like  Scottish  officers  who  had  long 
aerred  under  him  had  in  vain  entreated  that,  when  they  were 
formed  into  a  company,  he  might  stjll  be  theii  commander. 
Hii  religion  had  been  thought  a  fiital  disqualification.  A  worth- 
lesB  adventurer.  Whose  only  recommendatian  was  that  he  was  a 
Papist ,  waa  preferred.  Dunfetmline  continued ,  during  a  short 
time,  to  make  his  appearance  in  the  circle  which  surrounded 
the  Prince  whom  he  had  served  too  well;  but  it  waa  to  no  pur- 
pose. The  bigots  who  ruled  the  Court  refused  to  the  ruined 
and  expatriated  FroteBtant  Lord  the  means  of  subsistence: 
he  died  of  a  broken  heart;  lud  they  refused  him  even  a 
grave.* 
FMngi  The  insults  daily  offered  at  Saint  Oetmains  to  the  Protestant 
jicdbiiM.  religion  produced  a  great  effect  in  England.     The  Whigs 
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triumphimUr  asked  whether  it  were  not  clear  that  the  old  tyrant  cnAP, 
was  utterly  incorri^ble;  and  many  even  of  the  nonjuron  ob- — |^ — 
■erred  faia  proceedings  with'ihame,  disguBt  and  alarm.*  The 
Jacobite  paitf  had,  from  the  first,  been  divided  into  two  aeo- 
Ijona,  which,  three  or  four  ye&rB  after  theReToIution,  began 
to  be  known  as  the  Compounden  and  the  Noncompaunden. 
The  Compounders  were  those  who  wished  for  a  restoration,  but 
for  a  Testoration  accompanied  by  a  general  amneaty,  and  by 
gnoronteeB  for  the  security  of  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  consti- 
tution of  the  realm.  The  Noncompoundera  thought  it  down- 
right Whiggery,  downright  rebellion,  to  take  advantage  of 
His  Majesty's  unfortunate  situation  for  the  purpose  of  impoung 
on  him  any  condition.  The  plun  duty  of  his  subjects  was  to 
bring  him  back.  What  trutors  he  would  punish  and  what 
trutors  he  would  spare,  what  laws  he  would  observe  and 
with  what  laws  he  would  dispense,  were  questiona  to 
be  decided  fay  himself  alone.  If  he  decided  them  wrongly, 
he  muat  answer  for  his  fault  to  heaven  and  not  to  hii 
people. 

The  great  body  of  the  English  Jacobites  were  more  or  less  n°i>»>- 
Compoundera.  The  pure  Noncompoundera  were  chiefly  to  be 
found  among  the  Bomau  Catholics,  who,  very  naturally,  were 
not  aoUdtous  to  obtun  any  security  for  a  religion  which  tliey 
thought  heretical,  or  for  a  polity  &om  the  benefits  of  which 
they  were  excluded.  There  wn«  also  some  Protestant  non- 
jurors, such  as  Eettlewell  and  Hickes,  who  reaolutely  followed 
the  theory  of  Filmer  to  all  the  extreme  consequences  to  which  it 

•  Bo  (Uly  u  tba  fur  ISM,  tbat  sonclnt  of  ttio  laidlnf  JasobltM 
whloh  cmvo  rculon  bli  iiulmsUoiu  mada  ■  atioiiR  npnaantatlon  to 
Janwa  Ob  lUa  aiit^eet.  "Ha  mual  OTairala  Iba  blsotrr  of  Balnt  aenualUi 
■nd  dJlpOM  Ibafc  minda  to  think  of  thoaa  mclboda  lliat  ma  mora  Ukaly  to 
falM  tb*  ution.  For  tliar*  la  ono  illlr  thlnf  or  Molhar  dally  doDa  Ihtre, 
that  eonaa  to  onr  notlca  haia,  wblsli  prolonga  what  tbay  lo  pualonalaly 
dulTO."  Saa  also  A  Short  and  Trns  Balailoa  of  Intiifuaa  tnuiweied  twih 
M  Homa  and  Abioad  to  reitoie  Ibe  UM  Klaf  Jamai.  ISM. 
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K  led.  But,  though  KetUewelt  tried  to  convince  htBCOuntrjinen 
—  that  monarchical  government  bad  been  ordained  by  Ood,  not  u 
a  nueani  of  making  them  hap])y  here,  but  as  a  croaa  vMch  it 
vu  tbeir  duty  to  take  up  and  bear  in  the  hope  of  being  recom- 
pensed for  their  Buflbringa  hereafter,  and  thougbHickes  aiBured 
them  that  there  was  not  a  single  Compoonder  in  the  whole 
Theban  le^on,  very  few  churcbmen  were  inclined  to  nm'the 
risk  of  the  gallows  merely  for  the  purpose  ofreestabliahingthe 
High  ComnuBsion  and  the  Dispensing  Power. 

The  Compounders  formed  the  mun  strength  of  the  Jacobite 
party  in  England:  but  the  Noncompoundeis  had  hitherto  bad 
undivided  sway  at  Saint  Oermains.  No  Protestant,  so  moderate 
Roman  Catholic,  no  man  who  dared  to  hint  that  any  law  could 
bind  the  royal  prerogatiTe,  coold  hope  for  the  smaUest  mark  of 
favour  from  the  banished  King.  The  priests  and  the  apostate 
Melfbrt,  the  avowed  enemy  of  the  Protestant  religion  and  of 
civilliberty,  of  Parliaments,  oftrialby  jury  and  of  the  Habeas 
CorpusAct,  were  in  exclusive  possession  of  the  royal  eai.  Her- 
bert was  called  Chancellor,  walked  before  the  other  ofSeers  of 
state,  wore  a  black  robe  embroidered  with  gold,  andcairieda 
seal:  but  he  was  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England ;  and  theore- 
fore  he  waa  not  suffered  to  sit  at  the  Council  Board.* 

The  truth  is  that  the  faults  of  James's  head  and  heart  were 
incurable.  In  bis  view  there  could  be  between  him  and  his  nbi 
jecti  no  reciprocity  of  obligation.  Theu:  duty  was  to  risk  pro- 
perty, liberty,  life,  in  order  to  replace  him  on  the  throne,  and 
then  to  bear  patiently  whatever  he  choBC  to  inflict  upon  them. 

•  view  of  tfai  Court  of  Balnt  Qerm»lni.  Tht  sscoiint  glwii  In  Uli 
View  li  conarmed  bjr  i  remirkabli  paper,  wblcb  [•  imons  thi  Nairn*  IfSS. 
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They  could  no  more  pretend  to  merit  before  him  than  before  c 
God.  When  they  had  done  all,  they  were  itill  unpiofitftble  -j 
servanta.  The  highest  prvBO  due  Is  the  royalist  who  shed  hia 
blood  on  the  field  of  battle  or  on  the  icaffold  for  hereditary 
monarchy  vas  aimply  that  he  waa  not  a  traitor.  After  all  the 
■erere  discipline  which  the  deposed  King  had  undergone,  he 
was  itill  as  much  bent  on  plundering  and  abasing  the  Church  of 
England  as  on  the  day  when  he  told  the  kneeling  fellows  of 
Magdalene  to  get  out  of  hia  sight,  or  on  the  day  when  he  sent 
the  Bishops  to  the  Tower.  He  was  in  the  habit  of  dedaiing  that 
he  would  rather  die  without  seeing  England  again  than  stoop  to 
capitulate  with  those  whom  he  ought  to  conunsnd.*  Id  the  Se- 
claradon  of  April  1692  the  whole  man  aQpears  without  disguise, 
fullofhisownimagiDBryrights,  unable  to  understand  how  any 
body  but  himself  can  have  any  rights,  duU,  obstinate  and  cruel. 
Another  paper  which  he  drew  up  about  the  same  time  shows,  if 
possible ,  still  more  clearly ,  how  little  he  had  profiled  by  a  sharp 
experience.  In  that  paper  he  set  forth  the  plan  according  to 
which  he  intended  to  gorem  when  he  should  be  restored.  He 
Itid  it  down  sa  a  rule  that  one  Commissioner  of  the  Treasury, 
ane  of  the  two  Secretaries  of  State,  the  Secretary  at  War,  the 
m^ority  of  the  Great  Officers  of  the  Household,  the  minority 
of  the  lords  of  the  Bedchamber,  the  majority  of  the  officers  of 
the  army,  shouIdalwayabeBoman  Catholics.** 

It  was  to  no  purpose  that  the  most  eminent  Compounders 
sent  from  London  letter  after  letter  filled  with  judicious  counsel 
and  earnest  supplication.  It  was  to  no  purpose  that  they  de- 
monstrated  in  the  plainest  manner  the  impossibility  of  establish- 
ing Popish  ascendency  in  a  country  where  at  least  fbr^  nine 
fifHethi  of  thepopulation  andmnchmore  than  fortynine  &Rieths 

•  Aahort  aiKllntBtlatlinigtliitclgiiai,  1SS4. 
■•  S>«  tba  pipu  beadtd'-For  mySoDUiarcIiicearWiUca,  ItM."    It  Is 
friDlcd  at  Itii  and  of  tha  LIA  of  Jarnai. 
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.  of  tlie  wealth  and  the  mtelligence  were  FroteBtant.  It  wu  to 
—  no  puipote  that  they  informed  theii  mastei  that  the  DeolarUion 
of  April  1692  had  been  read  mth  exnltadon  bjrhii  enenueeand 
frith  deep  affliction  hj  hie  Mends ,  that  it  had  been  printed  and 
circulated  by  the  usurperB,  tbpt  it  bad  done  more  than  all  the 
Ubeliofthe  Whigs  to  inflame  the  nation  agunatlum,  and  that 
It  had  fHunished  those  naval  ofScen  who  had  proniaed  him  tup- 
port  mOi  a  plausible  pretext  for  hieakin^  faith  with  him,  and 
for  deBtroying  the  fleet  which  was  to  ba«e  convoyed  him  back  to 
hia  kingdom.  He  continued  to  be  deaf  to  the  remonstrances  of 
hit  best  Meads  in  England  till  those  remonstrances  began  to  bs 
echoed  at  Versailles.  All  the  infotmation  which  Lewis  and  his 
ministers  were  able  tn  obtain  touching  the  state  of  our  island 
satisfled  them  that  Junes  would  never  be  restored  unlesi  he 
could  bring  himself  to  make  la^e  concessiont  to  his  subjects  It 
was  therefore  intimated  to  him,  kindly  and  eourt«(nitly,  but 
■erioutly,  that  he  would  do  wall  to  change  his  counteb  and  hit 
counselloiB.  France  could  not  continue  the  war  for  the  purpose 
offordng  a  Sovereign  on  an  unwilling  nation.  She  was  crushed 
by  public  burdens.  Her  trade  and  industry  languished.  Her 
harvest  and  her  vintage  had  fiuled.  The  peasantty  were  star- 
ving. The  Aunt  murmurs  of  the  provincial  Estates  began  to  be 
heard.  There  was  a  limit  to  the  amount  of  the  saciifices  which 
Ota  most  absolute  prince  could  demand  &om  those  whom  he 
ruled.  However  deaiioos  the  Most  Christian  King  might  be  to 
uphold  the  cause  of  hereditai;  monarchy  and  of  pure  religion 
aUoverthe  world,  hlaflrst  duty  was  to  his  own  kingdom;  and, 
unless  a  counterrevolution  speedily  took  place  in  England ,  his 
duty  to  his  own  kingdom  might  impose  on  him  the  punfdl  ne- 
cessity of  treating  witii  the  I^oe  of  Orange.  It  would  there- 
fore be  wise  in  James  to  do  without  delay  whatever  he  could 
honourably  and  conscientiously  do  to  win  back  the  hearts  of  his 
people. 


TbaB  praased,  Junes  unwillingly  yielded.  He  consented  to  i 
giTS  ■  shaM  in  the  management  of  his  affuxa  to  one  of  the  — 
most  diitinguistied  of  the  Oompoundera ,  Charles  Eail  of  Mid-  q, 

Middleton'i  femily  and  his  peerage  were  Scotch.  But  he  ^ 
vas  closely  connected  with  some  of  the  noblest  houses  of  Eng~  m 
land:  he  bad  resided  long  in  England:  be  had  been  appointed  m 
by  Charles  the  Second  one  of  the  English  Secretaries  of  State, 
wid  had  been  entrusted  by  James  with  the  lead  of  the  English 
House  of  Commons.  Bis  abilities  and  acquirements  were  con- 
nderable :  his  temper  was  easy  and  generous :  his  manners  wen 
papular;  and  his  conduct  had  generally  been  consistent  and 
honourable.  He  had,  when  Fopery  waa  in  the  ascendant,  re- 
solutely refused  to  purchase  the  royal  favour  by  apostasy.  Bo- 
msu  Catholic  ecclesiastics  had  been  sent  to  conrert  him;  and 
the  town  had  been  much  amused  by  the  dexterity  with  which  the 
layman  baffled  the  divines.  A  priest  undertook  to  demonstrate 
the  doctzine  of  transubatantiation,  and  made  the  approaches  in 
the  usual  form.  "YouiLordshipbelieTesintheTrinfty."  "'Who 
told  you  so?"  said  Middleton.  "Not  believe  in  tha  Trinhyl" 
cried  the  priest  in  amazement  "Nay,"  said  lEddleton;  "prove 
your  reli^on  to  be  true  if  you  can;  but  do  not  catechize  me 
about  mine."  As  it  was  plun  that  Gie  Secretary  was  not  a  ^s- 
potant  whom  it  was  easy  to  take  at  an  advantage ,  the  contro- 
venyended  almost  as  soonas  it  began.*  When  fortune  changed, 
Middleton  adhered  to  the  cause  of  hereditary  monarchy  with  a 
stedfastness  which  was  the  more  respectable  because  he  would 
hare  had  no  difSculty  in  making  his  peace  with  the  new  govern- 
ment. His  sentiments  were  so  well  known  that,  when  the 
kingdom  was  agitated  by  apprehensionsof  an  invasion  and  an  in- 
surreotion,  he  was  arrested  and  sent  to  the  Tower:  but  no  evi' 
denee  on  which  he  could  beeonvicted  of  treason  was  discovered; 
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CHAP,  and,  vlieiithedangerotucmis  vupast,  he  was  set  at  liberty. 
— ^ —  It  should  seem  indeed  Uiat,  during  the  three  y ears  vhich  folloned 
the  He  volution,  he  wajib;  nomeanBsn  active  plotter.  He  saw 
that  aRestoratioD  could  be  effected  only  with  the  general  assent 
of  the  nation,  and  that  the  nation  vould  neverasBentto  aRe- 
atoration  without  securities  against  Popery  and  arbitmrj  power. 
He  therefore  coneeived  that,  while  his  banished  muter  ob- 
stinately refused  to  give  such  securities,  it  would  be  worse  than 
idle  to  conspire  against  the  existing  government. 

Such  was  the  man  whom  James,  in  (Minsequence  of  strong 
representations  from  Versailles,  now  invited  to  Join  him.  in 
France.  He  great  body  of  Compounden  learned  with  delight 
that  they  were  at  length  to  be  represented  in  the  Council  at 
Saint  Oennains  by  one  of  their  favourite  leaders.  Some  nobl»- 
meoand  gentlemen,  who,  though  they  had  not  approved  of 
the  deposition  of  James,  had  been  so  much  disgusted  by  biq 
perverse  and  absurd  conduct  that  they  had  long  avoided  all  con- 
nection with  him,  DOW  began  to  hope  that  he  had  seen  his  error. 
They  had  re&iaed  to  have  any  thing  to  do  with  Melfort ;  but  they 
communicated  freely  with  Middletoo.  The  new  minister  con- 
ferred also  witii  the  four  traitors  whose  infamy  has  been  made 
preeminently  conspicuous  by  their  station,  their  abilities,  and 
their  great  public  services;  withQodolphin,  the  great  object  of 
whose  lifb  was  to  be  in  favour  with  both  the  rival  Kings  at  once, 
and  to  keep,  through  all  revolutions  and  counterrevolutions, 
his  head,  iie  estate  and  a  place  at  the  Board  of  Treasury;  with 
Shrewsbury,  who,  having  once  in  a  Eatal  moment  entemgled 
himself  in  criminal  and  dishonourable  engagements,  had  not 
had  the  resolution  to  break  through  them ;  with  Marlborough, 
who  continued  to  profess  the  deepest  repentance  fbr  the  past 
and  the  best  intentions  for  the  Iliture;  and  with  Russell,  who 
dedaredthatbewasstillwhathe  had  been  before  the  day  of  La 
Hogue,  and  renewed  his  promise  to  do  what  Monk  had  done, 
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on  condition  that  a  general  pardon  Bhoold  be  granted  to  aQ  po-  c: 
litictl  o&endera,  and  tliat  the  rojral  povrei  should  be  placed—; 
under  strong  oomtitutionat  restnunts. 

Before  Middleton  left  England  he  had  collected  the  seiue 
of  all  the  leading  Compounders.  They  were  of  opinion  that 
there  vaa  one  expedient  tvhich  Would  reconcile  contending 
factioDi  at  home,  and  lead  to  the  spoedj  pacification  of  Europe. 
Thb  expedient  was  that  James  should  resign  the  Croirn  in 
favour  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  that  the  Prince  of  Wales 
■honld  be  bred  a  Protestant  If,  as  was  but  too  probable,  His 
Majestf  should  refUse  to  listen  to  this  suggestion,  he  muBt  at 
least  consent  to  put  forth  a  Declaration  which  might  do  awajr 
the  tin&TOiiiBble  impression  made  by  his  Declaration  of  the 
precedmg  spring.  A  paper  such  as  it  was  thought  expedient 
that  be  should  publish  was  csrefiilly  drawn  up,  and,  after  much 
discussion,  approved. 

Early  in  the  year  169S,  Middleton,  having  been  putinfhll 
possession  of  the  views  of  the  principal  English  Jacobites,  stole 
across  the  Channel,  and  made  his  appearance  at  the  Court  of 
Jamea.  There  was  at  that  Court  no  want  of  slanderers  and 
sneerere  wiiose  malignity  was  only  the  more  dangerous  because 
it  wore  a  meek  and  sanctimomous  ur.  Middleton  found,  on 
his  anival,  that  numerous  lies,  fabricated  by  the  priests  who 
feared  and  hated  him,  were  already  in  circulation.  Some  Non- 
compounders  too  had  written  from  London  that  he  was  at  heart 
■  Presbyterian  and  a  republican.  He  was  however  very 
gtadon^y  received,  and  was  appointed  Secretary  of  State  con- 
jointly with  Melfort  • 


mlniitiy  ■tSiintaenniiaint  tb«  Tarjeorlou 
TB  In  tb<  Life  of  Jamei,  II.  496— III.1  BbruI, 
It  Blmonj  A  Frenoli  Gonqntal  ntlthu  dulnbl* 
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CHAF.        It  very  aoon  ^ppeated  that  James  was  fiilly  resolved  nev«i  to 
■■^—  lesigD  the  Crovrn,  or  to  luffer  the  Prince  of  Wale*  to  be  bred  a 
Msosi-  heretio;  and  it  long  seemed  doubtM  whether  any  aiguments  iv 
piw^tik  entreaties  would  induce  him  to  sign  the  Declaration  which  bis 
'  '*"*■■  friends  in  England  had  prepared.     It  was  indeed  a  document 
very  different  from  any  that  had  yet  appeared  under  hia  Great 
SeaL    Ue  was  made  to  promise  tbat  he  would  grant  s  free 
pardon  to  all  his  lubjects  who  ihould  not  oppose  him  after  h« 
should  land  in  tbe  island;  that,  as  soon  as  he  was  restored,  he 
would  call  a  Parltsment;  that  he  would  confirm  all  such  laws, 
passed  during  the  usurpation,  as  tbe  Houses  should  tender  to 
bim  for  confirmation;  that  he  would  waive  his  right  to  tba 
chimney  money;  that  he  would  pioteat  and  defend  tbe  Estab* 
liabed  Church  in  the  enjoyment  of  all  her  possessions  and  pri- 
vileges; that  he  would  not  agun  violate  the  Test  Act;  that  be 
would  leave  it  to  the  legislature  to  define  the  extent  of  his  di»- 
pensing  power;  and  that  he  would  maintain  the  Act  of  Setttft- 
ment  in  Ireland. 

He  stru^led  long  and  hard.  He  pleaded  his  oonsdence. 
Could  a  son  of  the  Holy  Boman  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Churob 
bind  himself  to  protect  and  defend  heresy,  and  to  enforce  a  law 
which  excluded  true  believers  fiiom  office?  Some  of  tbe 
ecclesiastics  who  swarmed  in  his  household  told  him  that  he 
could  not  without  sin  give  any  such  pledge  as  his  undutifiil 
subjects  demanded.  On  this  point  tbe  opinion  of  Middleton, 
who  was  a  Protestant,  could  be  of  no  weight.  But  Middleton 
found  an  aliyin  one  whom  be  regarded  as  a  rival  and  an  enemy. 
Melfbrt,  scared  by  the  universal  hatred  of  which  he  knew  him- 
self to  be  tbe  object,  and  afraid  that  be  should  be  held  account- 
able, both  in  En^and  and  in  France,  for  his  master's  wrong- 
beadedness,  submitted  the  case  to  several  eminent  Doctors  of 
tbe  Sorbonne.  These  learned  casuists  pronounced  the  Declara- 
tion unobjectionable  in  a  religious  point  of  view.    The  great 
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BoBniet,  Bbhop  of  Meaux,  who  vas  regarded  bjrtfae  Gallican  t 
Church  as  •  father  scarcely  inferior  in  authority  to  Cyprian  or — 
Anguatin,  ihowed,  by  poveriiil  arguments,  both  theological 
and  political,  that  Uio  scruple  which  tormented  Jamea  wai 
[ovdsely  of  that  sort  agcunst  which  a  much  wiser  King  had 
given  a  caution  in  the  words,  "Be  not  righteous  overtnuch."* 
The  authority  of  the  FYench  divines  was  supported  by  the  au- 
thority of  the  French  government  The  language  held  at 
Venaillea  was  ao  strong  that  James  began  to  be  alarmed. 
What  if  Lewis  should  take  serious  offence,  should  think  bis 
hospitality  ungratefully  requited,  should  conclude  a  peace  with 
the  usurpers,  and  ahould  request  his  unfortunate  guests  to  seek 
another  asylum?  It  was  neceasary  to  submit.  On  theseren- 
teenth  of  April  1693  the  Declaration  waa  signed  and  sealed. 
Hie  concluding  sentence  was  a  prayer.  "We  come  to  vindicat« 
our  own  right  and  toeatabliah  the  liberties  of  our  people;  and 
nay  Ood  give  u  success  in  the  prosecution  of  the  one  as  we 
■incerely  intend  the  confirmation  of  the  other  1 "  **  The  prayer 
waa  heard.  The  succesa  of  James  was  strictly  proportioned  to 
hia  unoerity.  What  hia  sincerity  waa  we  know  on  the  beat 
evidence.  Scarcely  had  be  called  on  heaven  to  witness  die 
truth  of  hia  professions,  when  he  directed  Melfort  to  send  a 
copy  of  the  Declaration  to  Rome  with  such  explanatjona  u 
nuglit  satisfy  the  Pope.  Melfort's  letter  ends  thus:  "Aflerall, 
the  object  of  this  Declaiation  is  only  to  get  us  back  to  England. 

a  Lift  or  Jamu,  11.  SM.    Boaiut'*  opinion  will  bs  fonnd  In  tb«  Ap- 
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.  Ve  ehall  fight  the  battle  of  the  Catholics  with  much  greater 
— ftdvantage  at  Whitehall  than  at  Saint  QermaiiiB.''  * 

Meanwhile  the  document  &oin  which  bo  much  was  expected 
had  been  despatched  to  Loudon.  There  it  was  printed  at  a 
■ecretpteu  in  the  house  of  a  Quaker:  for  there  wan  among  the 
Quakere  a  party,  small  in  number,  bnt  zealous  and  active, 
which  had  Imbibed  the  politics  of 'William  Fenn.**  To  circulate 
such  a  work  was  a  aervioe  of  aome  danger:  but  agents  were 
found.  Several  persons  were  taken  up  while  distributing 
copies  in  tlie  itreeU  of  the  dty.  A  hundred  packets  were 
stopped  in  one  day  at  the  Post  Office  on  their  way  to  the  fieel. 
But,  after  a  short  time,  tbe  goTemment  wisely  gave  up  the 
endeavour  to  suppress  what  could  not  be  suppressed,  and  pub- 
lished the  Declaration  at  full  length,  accompanied  by  a  severe 
commentary."* 
•J  The  commentary,  however,  was  hardly  needed.  The  Decla- 
<-  ration  altogether  foiled  to  produce  the  effect  which  Middlet«n 
had  anticipated.  The  truth  ii  that  bis  advice  had  not  been 
asked  till  it  mattered  not  what  advice  he  gave.  If  James  had 
pat  forth  such  a  mauifesto  in  January  16S9,  the  throne  would 
probably  not  have  been  declared  vacant.  If  he  had  put  forth 
sooh  a  manifesto  when  he  was  on  the  coast  of  Normandy  at  the 
head  of  an  army,  be  would  have  conciliated  a  Urge  part  of  the 
nation,  and  he  might  possibly  have  been  joined  by  a  Urge  part 
of  the  fleet.  But  both  in  1689  and  in  U02  he  had  held  the 
language  of  an  implacable  tyrant;  and  it  was  now  too  late  to 
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affect  teadwncM  of  heart  and  leTsience  for  the  constitution  of  cBAr. 
tbe  realm.  The  contrut  between  the  new  Declaration  and  the  -^l^— 
pteoediDg  DeclaratioD  ^cited,  not  without  reason,  general 
(uspicioa  and  conten^t  What  confidence  could  be  placed  in 
the  word  of  a  Prince  bo  unstable,  of  a  Prince  who  Tewed  from 
Bxtrema to  extreme?  In  l692not]uiigtTouldaatis^himhuttbe 
heads  and  qaarters  of  hundreds  of  poor  ploughmen  and  boat- 
men who  had,  seTeisl  years  before,  taken  some  rnitic  libertiet 
with  him  at  which  his  grandfatherHenry  iheFomlh  would  have 
had  a  hearty  laugh.  In  1693  the  foulest  and  most  tmgratefiil 
treasons  were  to  be  covered  with  obliTion.  Caennarthen 
expressed  the  general  sentiment.  "I  do  not,"  he  said,  "under- 
stand ell  this.  Last  April  I  was  to  be  hanged.  This  April  I  am 
to  hare  a  free  p«rdon.  I  cannot  imagine  what  I  have  done 
during  the  past  year  to  deserve  such  goodness."  The  general 
opinion  was  that  a  snare  was  hidden  under  this  unwonted  cle- 
mency, this  unwonted  respect  for  law.  The  Declaration,  it  was 
said,  waa  excellent;  and  so  was  the  CoronatioD  oath.  Every 
body  knew  how  King  James  had  obserredhls  Coronation  oath; 
■nd  every  body  might  guess  how  he  would  observe  his  Declara- 
tion. While  grave  men  reasoned  thus,  the  Whig  jesters  were 
not  sparing  of  their  pasquinades.  Some  of  the  Noncom- 
pounders,  meantime,  uttered  indignant  murmurs.  TheKingwas 
in  bad  hands,  in  the  hands  of  men  who  hated  monarchy.  His 
mercy  was  cruelty  of  the  worst  sort  The  general  pardon  which 
he  had  granted  to  his  enemies  wbs  in  truth  a  general  proscrip- 
tion of  his  friends.  Hitherto  the  Judges  appointed  by  the 
usurper  had  been  trnder  a  restraint,  imperfect  indeed,  yet  not 
absolutely  nugatory.  They  had  known  that  a  day  of  re<ioning 
mi^t  come,  and  had  Qierefore  in  general  dealt  tenderly  with 
the  persecuted  adherents  of  the  rightM  Eing.  That  restrunt 
His  IStjtttf  bad  now  taken  away.    He  had  told  Holt  andl^bj 
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CBip.  that,  tin  he  ihould  Und  in  England,  they  might  hang  roTalisti 
—^—mthont  the  imallest  feu  of  being  called  to  Bceotmt.* 

But  by  no  clau  of  people  vai  the  DecUratJoa  read  idth  to 
much  disguit  and  indignation  as  by  the  native  ariatocracy  of 
Ireland.  Thia  then  was  the  reward  of  their  loyalty,  ^lia  we* 
the  faith  of  kings.  WhenEngland  had  caatJamea  out,  when 
Scotland  had  rejected  him,  the  Irish  had  still  been  true  to  him; 
and  he  had,  in  retum,  Rolemnly  given  ids  sanction  to  a  lair 
which  restored  to  them  an  immense  domain  of  which  they  luul 
been  despoiled.  Nothing  that  had  happened  unce  that  time 
hod  diminished  theii  claim  to  his  ftiToui.  They  bad  defended 
his  cause  to  the  last;  they  bad  fought  for  him  long  alter  he  bad 
deserted  them;  many  of  them,  when  unable  to  contend  longer 
agunat  superior  force,  bad  followed  him  into  banishment;  and 

w  it  appeared  that  he  waa  desirous  to  make  peace  with  his 
it  enemies  at  the  expense  of  bis  most  faithful  friends. 
There  was  much  discontent  in  the  Irish  regiments  which  were 
dispersed  through  the  Netherlands  and  along  the  frontiers  ol 
Germany  and  Italy.  Even  the  TVliigs  allowed  that,  for  once, 
the  O'a  and  Macs  were  in  the  right,  and  asked  triumphanlly 
whether  a  prince  who  had  broken  his  word  to  his  devoted  ser- 
vants could  be  expected  to  keep  it  to  bis  foes  ?  ** 
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While  tlie  Declaration  vas  the  subject  of  general  conTena-  cair. 
tion  in  England,  military  operations  recommenced  on  the  Con- -^— 
tinent.    The  preparations  of  France  had  been  such  as  amazed  f„„^ 
even  those  who  estimated  moat  high[;f  her  resources  and  the  ^^",^' 
abilities  of  her  rulers.    Bothher  agriculture  and  her  commerce  ■b>='»- 
were  suffering.    The  vineyards  of  Burgundy,  the  interminable 
eomfieldsof  theBeaucQ,  hadfailed  to  yield  their  increase:  the 
loomi  of  Lyons  were  silent;  and  the  merchant  ships  were  rotting 
in  the  harbour  of  Marseilles.    Yet  the  monarchy  presented  to 
its  numerous  enemies  a  front  more  haughty  and  more  menadng 
tiian  erer.    Lewis  had  determined  not  to  make  any  advance 
towards  a  ncondliation  with  the  new  goremment  of  England 
till  the  whole  strength  of  his  realm  had  been  put  forth  in  one 
more  effort.    A  mighty  effort  in  truth  it  was,  but  too  eihausting 
to  be  repeated.    He  made  an  immense  display  of  foree  at  once 
on  the  Pyrenees  and  on  the  Alps,  on  the  Bhine  and  on  the 
Meuse,  in  the  Atlantic  and  in  the  Mediterranean.  That  nothing  luUii- 
might  he  wanting  which  coold  excite  the  martial  ardour  of  a  atona 
nation  eminenUyhigtupirited,  he  instituted,  a  few  days  before  tmih' 
he  left  his  palace  for  the  camp ,  a  new  miiitary  order  of  knight- 
hood, and  placed  it  under  the  protection  of  his  own  sainted  an- 
cestor and  palzon.    The  new  crosa  of  Saint  Lewis  shone  on  the 
breaata  of  the  gentiemen  who  had  been  conspicuous  In  the 
trenches  before  Mens  and  Namur,  and  on  the  fields  of  Flennia 
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.  &ad  SteiniJrk;  and  the  Bight  raised  «  gsneioiu  emulation 
—  among  those  who  had  still  to  win  an  honoorahle  fame  in  am*.* 
In  the  week  in  which  this  celebrated  oider  began  to  exist 
I  Middleton  Tisited  Versailles.  A  letter  in  which  he  gare  his 
fiienda  inEngland  an  account  of  his  visit  has  come  down  to  db.** 
He  was  presented  to  Lewis,  was  most  kindly  received,  and  was 
orerpowered  by  gratitude  and  admiration.  Of  all  the  wondeit 
of  the  Court,  —  so  Middleton  wrote,  —  its  master  WM  the 
greatest.  The  splendour  of  the  great  King's  personal  merit 
threw  even  the  splendour  of  his  fortunes  into  the  shade.  The 
language  which  His  Most  Christian  Uajesty  held  about  EngUsh 
politics  was,  on  the  whole,  highly  satis&ctory.  Yet  in  one 
thing  this  accomplished  prince  and  his  able  and  experienced 
ministers  were  strangely  mistaken.  They  were  all  possessed 
with  the  absurd  notion  that  the  Prince  of  Orange  was  Si  great 
man.  No  pains  had  been  spared  to  undeceive  them;  but  they 
were  under  an  incurable  delusion.  They  saw  through  ft  magni- 
fying glass  of  such  power  that  the  leech  appeared  ta  them  a 
leviathan.  It  ought  to  have  occurred  to  Middleton  that  possibly 
the  delusion  might  be  in  his  own  Tisiou  and  not  in  theirs.  Levris 
and  the  counsellors  who  surrounded  him  were  far  indeed  from 
loving  William.  But  they  did  not  hate  him  with  that  mad 
hatred  which  raged  in  Uie  breasts  of  his  English  enemies. 
Middleton  was  one  of  the  wisest  and  most  moderate  of  the  Jaco- 
bites. Yet  even  Middleton's  judgment  was  so  much  darkened 
by  malice  that,  on  this  subject,  he  talked  nonsense  onworthy  of 
his  capacity.  He,  like  the  rest  of  his  party,  could  see  in  the 
usurper  nothing  but  what  was  odious  and  contemptible,  the 
heart  of  a  fiend,  the  understanding  and  manners  of  a  stupid, 

•  The  adist  or  cieitlon  iru  ngliMn<  bjr  Uu  Pirliament  or  Psii*  on 
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brutal,  Dutch  boot,  who  generaJlj  obsened  a  sulky  tileoce,  c 
uid,  irhen  forced  to  speak,  gave  short  testy  anamn  In  bad—: 
English.  The  French  statesmen,  on  the  othei  hand,  judged  of 
'William's  facuIdeB  finm  on  intimate  knowledge  of  the  waj  in 
which  he  bad,  during  twen^  years,  conducted  affitirs  of  the 
greatest  moment  and  of  the  greatest  difficulty.  He  had,  evei 
unce  1678,  been  playing  agunst  themselves  a  most  complicated 
game  of  mixed  ohuice  and  skill  for  an  immense  stake:  they 
were  prond,  and  with  reason,  of  their  own  dexterity  at  that 
game ;  yet  they  were  consdous  that  in  him  they  bad  found  more 
than  th^  match.  At  the  commencement  of  the  long  contest 
evety  adrantage  had  been  on  their  aide.  They  bad  at  their  ab- 
solute command  all  the  resources  of  the  greatest  kingdom  in 
Europe;  and  he  wasmerelytheserrantof  acommoawealtb,  of 
which  the  whole  territory  was  inferior  in  extent  to  Nonoandy  or 
Guieone.  A  succeMion  of  generals  and  diplomatists  of  eminent 
ability  had  been  opposed  to  him.  A  powerful  {Action  in  his 
native  country  bad  pertinaciously  crossed  his  designs.  He  bad 
undergone  defeats  in  the  field  and  defeats  in  the  senate:  but 
bis  wisdom  and  finnness  bad  tumed  defeats  into  yictories.  Not- 
wiQurtandiiig  all  that  could  be  done  to  keep  him  down ,  bis  in- 
fluence and  fame  had  been  slmoBt  constantly  rising  and  spread- 
ing. The  most  unportant  and  arduous  entNprise  in  ibe  history 
of  modem  Europe  had  been  planned  and  conducted  to  a  pros- 
perous termination  by  liim  alone.  The  most  extensive  coalition 
that  the  world  had  seen  for  ages  had  been  formed  by  bim,  and 
would  be  instantly  dissolved  if  his  superintending  care  were 
withdrawn.  He  had  gtuned  two  kingdoms  by  statecraft,  and  a 
third  by  oonqnast;  and  he  was  stiU  mainlining  himself  in  the 
possession  of  all  three  in  ipite  of  both  foreign  anddomestdc  foes. 
Tbat  these  things  had  been  effected  by  apoorcreature,  aman 
of  the  most  ordinary  capacity,  was  an  assertion  which  might 
caai^  find  credence  among  the  uonjuring  paraona  who  congre- 
U* 
,  v.w„yic 
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CHIP,  gated  at  Sam's  Coffeehouse,  but  which  mored  the  laughter  of 
-^ —  the  veteran  politicians  of  Versailles. 

iLijimi  While  MiddletoD  was  in  vain  trTing  to  coDTince  the  French 
i>'n''9'F^r  that  William  was  a  gteadj  OTeirated  mBn,  'miliam,  who  did 
,°,"°"  Ml  justice  to  Middleton's  ment,  felt  much  uneasiness  at  lean- 
ing that  tiie  Court  of  Saint  Germains  had  called  in  the  help  of 
so  able  a  coimsellor.*  But  this  was  only  one  of  a  thousand 
causes  of  anziet;  which  during  that  spring  pressed  on  theSingfs 
mind.  He  was  preparing  for  the  opening  of  the  campaign,  im- 
ploring his  allies  to  be  esrly  in  the  field,  rousing  the  sluggish, 
haggling  with  the  greedy,  mahingupquairels,  sdjustdng  points 
of  precedence.  He  had  to  preTail  on  the  Cabinet  of  ^enna  to 
send  timely  succours  into  Piedmont.  He  had  to  keep  a  Yigilant 
eye  on  those  Northern  potentates  who  were  trying  to  form  a 
third  party  m  Europe.  He  hod  to  act  as  tutor  to  the  Elector  of 
Bavaria  in  the  Netherlands.  He  hod  to  provide  for  the  defence 
of  Liege,  a  matter  which  the  authorities  of  Liege  coolly  declared 
to  be  not  at  all  their  business,  but  the  business  of  England  and 
Holland.  He  had  to  prevent  the  House  of  Brunswick  WoUen- 
buttel  from  going  to  blows  with  the  House  of  Brunswick  Lunen- 
burg: he  had  to  accommodate  a  dispute  between  tiie  Prince  of 
Baden  and  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  each  of  whom  wished  to  be 
at  the  head  of  an  anny  on  the  Bbina ;  and  he  hod  to  manage  the 
Landgrave  of  Hesse,  who  omitted  to  furnish  his  own  contingent, 
and  yet  wanted  to  command  the  contingents  flunished  by  othor 
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And  now  Uie  time  for  action  had  arriTed.  On  the  eigHteenth   c 
of  U&y  Lewis  left  Versailles :  early  in  Jnne  he  wu  nndsi  the  — 
walls  of  Namur.    The  FrincesBes,  who  had  accompanied  him,  Lr 
held  thur  court  within  the  fortress.    He  toolc  under  his  im-  "e'l 
mediate  command  the  army  of  Boufflers ,  which  wss  encamped 
at  Oembloux.    Little  more  than  a  mile  off  lay  the  army  of 
Luxemburg.    The  force  collected  in  that  neighbourhood  under 
the  li^nch  lilies  did  not  amount  to  less  than  a  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  men.    Lewis  had  flattered  himself  that  he 
should  be  able  to  repeat  in  1683  the  stratagem  by  which  Mens 
had  been  taken  in  1691  and  Namur  in  1632;  and  he  had  de- 
termined that  either  Liege  or  Brussels  should  be  his  prey.    But 
William  had  this  year  been  able  to  assemble  in  good  time  a 
force,  inferior  indeed  to  that  which  was  opposed  to  him,  but 
still  formidable.  "With  this  force  he  took  his  post  near  Louvun, 
on  the  road  between  the  two  threatened  cities,  and  watched 
erery  movement  of  the  enemy. 

Lewis  was  disappointed.    He  fotmd  that  It  would  not  be  Le- 
possible  for  him  to  gratify  his  vani^  so  safely  and  so  easily  as  in  "l 
the  two  preceding  years,  to  sit  down  before  a  great  town,  to  "' 
enter  the  gates  in  triumph,  and  to  receive  tite  keys,  without 
exposing  himself  to  any  risk  greater  than  that  of  a  staghunt  at 
Fontainebleau.    Before  he  could  lay  siege  either  to  Liege  or  to 
Bmssels  he  must  fight  and  win  a  battle.    The  chances  were  in- 
deed greatly  in  his  flavour:  for  his  army  was  more  numerous, 
better  officered  and  better  disciplined  than  that  of  the  allies. 
Luxemburg  strongly  advised  tiiTn  to  march  against  William. 
The  aristocracy  of  France  antidpated  with  intrepid  gaiety  a 
bloody  but  a  glorious  day,  followed  by  a  large  distribution 
of  the  orosses  of  the  new  order.    William  himself  was  perfectly 
aware  of  his  danger,  and  prepared  to  meet  it  with  cahn  but 
moQinful  fortitude.*    JustatthisconjunctureLewisannounced 

■  Ha  ipesk*  vtrf  d<ipDndlnEl]F  In  hli  Utur  to  HiIuIdi  of  Iha  >0(b  el 
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'.  his  mtentioD  to  letum  Inatantly  to  Venules,  and  to  send  tbe 
—  Dauphin  and  Boufflere,  -vnlh  part  of  the  army  which  wm 
assembled  near  Ntuutu,  to  join  Marshal  Lotges  who  oom- 
manded  in  the  Palatinate.  Luxemburg  waa  thunderstruck.  He 
expostulated  boldly  and  earnestly.  Never,  he  smd,  was  auch 
an  opportunity  thrown  away.  If  His  Majesty  would  march 
agabst  tbe  Prince  of  Orange,  victory  was  almost  certain. 
Could  any  advantage  which  it  was  possible  to  obtain  on  the 
Bhine  be  set  agtunst  the  advantage  of  a  victory  gained  in  the 
heart  of  Brahaat  over  the  principal  army  and  the  principal 
captain  of  the  coalition?  TheMarshalreaaoned:  he  implored: 
he  went  on  his  knees;  but  in  vun;  and  he  quitted  the  royal 
presence  in  die  deepest  dejection.  Lewis  lelt  the  camp  a  week 
after  ha  had  Joined  it,   and  never  aiterwards  made  war  is 

The  aatoniahment  waa  great  throughout  his  army.  All  the 
awe  which  he  inspired  could  not  prevent  his  old  generals  from 
grumbling  and  looking  sullen,  his  young  nobles  from  venting 
their  spleen,  sometimes  in  curses  and  sometimes  in  sarcasms, 
and  even  his  common  soldien  from  holding  irreverent  language 
round  their  watchfires.  His  enemies  rejoiced  with  vindictive 
and  insulting  joy.  Was  it  not  strange,  they  asked,  that  thi* 
great  prince  should  have  gone  in  state  to  the  theatre  of  war, 
end  then  in  a  week  have  gone  in  the  same  state  back  again? 
VftA  it  necesRsrj'lhat  all  that  vast  retinue,  princesses,  dames 
of  honour  and  tirewomen,  equerries  and  gentlemen  of  the  bed- 
chamber, oookfi,  confectioners  and  musicians,  long  train*  of 
waggons,  droves  of  led  horses  and  sumpter  mules,  piles  of 
plate,  bales  of  tapestry,  should  travel  four  hundred  miles 
merely  in  order  that  the  Most  Christian  King  might  look  at  his 

Msj.    Saint  Simon  Hy»t  "On  ■  n  depnii  qnc  le  Prlnca  d'Orine*  JorlTlt 
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loldien  and  then  return?  The  i^ominious  truth  was  too  crap. 
eTident  to  be  concealed.  He  had  gone  to  the  Netlieilands  in  — |^^  — 
the  hope  that  he  might  agun  be  able  to  match  some  military 
glory  iritfaout  any  hazard  to  hie  penon,  and  had  hastened  back 
lather  than  expose  himself  to  the  chances  of  a  pitched  field.* 
This  was  not  the  first  time  that  I£a  Most  Christian  Majesty  had 
shovn  the  tame  kind  of  prudence.  SeTenteen  years  before  he 
had  been  opposed  nnder  the  iralls  of  Boaohain  to  the  same 
antagonist,  "^miiam,  with  the  ardour  of  a  Tery  young  com- 
mander, bad  most  imprudently  offered  battle.  The  opinion 
of  the  ablest  generals  was  that,  if  Lewis  had  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity, the  war  might  have  been  ended  in  a  day.  Tbo  French 
army  had  eagerly  asked  to  be  led  to  the  onset  The  King  had 
called  his  lieutenants  round  him  and  had  collected  theb 
opinions.  Some  courtly  officeis  to  whom  a  hint  of  his  wishes 
had  been  dexterously  conveyed  had,  blushing  and  stammering 
with  shame,  voted  against  fighting.  It  was  to  no  purpose  that 
bold  and  honest  men,  who  prized  his  honour  more  than  his 
lifb,  had  proved  to  him  that,  on  all  principles  of  the  military 
■It,  he  ought  to  accept  the  challenge  rashly  gnen  by  the  enemy. 
I£a  Hiyesty  had  gravely  expressed  his  sorrow  that  he  could  not, 
y  with  lua  public  duty,  obey  the  impetuous  move- 
Aofhia  blood,  had  turned  his  rein,  and  had  galloped  back 
to  hia  quarters.**  Was  it  not  frightftd  to  tMni  what  rivers  of  the 
best  blood  of  France,  of  Spain,  of  Gennany  and  of  England, 
had  flowed,  and  were  destined  still  to  flow,  for  the  gratification 
of  a  man  who  wanted  the  vulgar  courage  which  was  found  in  the 
meanest  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  whom  he  had  sacrificed 
to  bis  TungloriouB  ambition? 

lliough  the  French  army  in  the  Netherlands  had  beeniiin<Pi- 
weakened  by  the  departure  of  the  forces  commanded  by  the  loom- 

iry.  Jnna  I6n;  Bgratt,  U.  111. 
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au.  Danphin  and  BoufDeis ,  and  though  the  allied  anny  wu  daily 
—^ —  strengthened  b;  the  amTsI  of  fresh  troopg,  Luxemburg  still 
had  a  Buperioritj  of  force ;  and  that  auperionty  he  increaaed  fa; 
an  adroit  atratagein.  He  marched  towards  Liege,  and  made 
wi  if  he  irere  about  to  form  the  siege  of  that  citj.  William  was 
uneasy,  and  the  more  uneasy  because  he  knew  that  there  waa  a 
French  paity  among  Uie  inhabitanta.  He  quitted  hii  position 
near  Louvain,  advanced  to  NBtber  Heepen,  and  encamped 
there  with  the  river  Oett«  in  his  tear.  On  his  march  he  learned 
that  Huy.had  opened  its  gates  to  the  French.  The  news  in- 
creaaed  hia  anxiety  about  Liege,  and  detennined  Um  to  send 
thither  a  force  sufficient  to  overawe  malecontenta  within  the 
city,  and  to  lepel  any  attack  fiom  without*  This  waa  exactly 
what  Luxembui^  had  expected  and  desired.  Hit  feint  bad 
served  its  purpose.  He  turned  bis  back  on  the  fortress  which 
had  hitherto  seemed  to  be  hia  object,  and  hastened  towardi 
the  pette.  William,  who  had  detached  more  than  twenty 
thousand  men,  and  who  had  but  fifty  thousand  left  in  his  camp, 
was  alarmed  by  learning  flrom  hii  scouts,  on  the  nghteentb 
of  July,  that  the  French  General,  with  near  eighty  thouamid, 
was  close  at  hand. 
BiM>  «f  It  was  still  in  the  King's  power,  by  a  hasty  retreat,  to  put 
the  narrow,  but  deep,  waters  of  the  Oette,  which  had  lately 
been  swollen  by  rains ,  between  his  army  and  the  enemy.  But 
the  sit«  which  he  occupied  was  strong;  and  it  could  easily  be 
made  still  stronger.  He  set  all  his  troops  to  work.  Ditches 
were  dug,  mounds  thrown  up,  palisades  fixed  in  the  earth.  Li 
a  few  hours  the  ground  wore  a  new  aspect;  and  the  King 
trusted  that  he  should  be  able  to  repel  the  attack  even  of  a  force 
greatly  outnumbering  his  own.  Nor  was  it  without  much  ap- 
pearance of  reason  that  he  felt  this  confidence.  When  the 
;  of  the  nineteenth  of  July  broke,  the  bravest  men 

■  Wmiim  la  HclnilDi,  Jolf  /,.  1C91. 
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of  LemB's  army  looked  gravely  and  anxiously  oa  the  fortress  ( 
«rliicli  hod  suddenly  spiung  up  to  sirest  their  progress.  The  — 
alliea  were  protected  by  a  breBstwark.  Here  and  tiiere  along 
the  entranchmenti  were  formed  tittle  redoubts  and  half  moons. 
A  bundled  pieces  of  cannon  were  disposed  along  the  ramparts. 
On  the  left  flank,,  the  Tillage  of  Bomsdorff  rose  close  to  the 
little  stream  of  Landen,  from  which  tiie  English  have  named 
the  disastrous  day.  On  the  right  was  the  Tillage  of  Neer- 
winden.  Both  Tillages  were,  after  the  i^hiou  of  the  Low 
Countries,  sonounded  by  moats  and  fences;  and,  within  these 
enclosures,  the  little  plots  of  ground  occupied  fay  different 
&milieB  were  separated  by  mod  walls  five  feet  in  height  and  a 
fixrt  in  thickness.  All  these  banicades  William  had  repaired 
and  strengtlkened.  Saint  Simon,  who,  alter  the  battle,  sur- 
veyed the  ground,  eouid  hardly,  he  t«lls  us,  believe  that  de< 
fences  BO  extenuve  and  so  fomudable  could  have  been  created 
witb  such  rapidity. 

Luxemburg,  however,  was  determined  to  toy  whether  even 
this  position  could  be  maintained  against  the  superior  numbers 
aikd  the  impetuous  valour  of  his  soldiers.  Soon  after  sunrise 
the  toar  of  the  cannon  began  to  be  heard.  William's  batteries 
did  much  execution  before  the  French  artillery  oould  be  so 
placed  as  to  return  the  Sre.  It  was  eight  o'clock  before  the 
close  fighting  began.  The  village  of  Keerwinden  was  regarded 
by  both  commanders  as  the  point  on  which  every  thing  de- 
pended. There  an  attack  was  made  by  the  French  left  wing 
eommandedbyMontchevTeuil,  a  veteran  officer  of  high  reputa- 
Hon,  *nd  by  Berwick,  trtio,  though  young,  was  fast  risingto 
a  high  place  among  the  obtains  of  his  time.  Berwick  ted  the 
onset,  and  forced  his  way  into  the  village,  but  was  Boon  driven 
out  again  with  a  terrible  carnage.  His  followers  fled  or 
periahed:  he,  while  trying  to  rally  them,  and  cursing  them  for 
not  doing  their  duty  better,  was  surrounded  by  foes.    He  eon* 
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cntp.  cesled  his  vliite  cockade,  and  hoped  to  be  able,  by  the  help  of 
-,"j—  hia  native  tongue,  to  pass  hiinself  off  as  an  officer  of  tike  Eng- 
Ush  army.  But  his  face  was  lecognised  by  one  of  bia  mother's 
brothera,  George  Churchill,  who  held  on  that  day  the  com- 
mand of  a  brigade.  A  hurried  embrace  was  exchanged  between 
the  kinsmen ;  and  the  uncle  condncted  the  nephew  to  William, 
who ,  as  long  as  every  thing  seemed  to  be  going  well ,  remuned 
in  the  rear.  The  meeting  of  the  King  and  the  captive,  nnited 
by  such  close  domestic  ties ,  and  divided  by  such  inexpiable  in- 
juries, was  a  strange  sight  Both  behaved  as  became  them. 
"Wilham  uncovered ,  and  addressed  to  hia  prisoner  a  few  words 
of  courteous  greeting.  Berwick'a  only  reply  was  a  solemn  bow. 
The  King  put  on  his  hat:  the  Duke  put  on  hia  hat;  and  the 
cousins  parted  for  evec. 

By  tiiis  time  the  French,  who  had  been  driven  in  oonfHision 
out  ofNeerwinden,  had  been  reinforced  by  a  division  under  the 
command  of  the  Duke  of  Bouriion,  and  came  gallantly  back  to 
theattack.  William,  well  aware  ofthe  importance  of  thia  post, 
gave  orders  that  troops  should  move  thither  from  other  parts  of 
his  line.  This  second  conflict  waa  long  and  bloody.  Ilie  Vh 
aailauti  agmn  forced  an  entrance  into  the  village,  lliey  were 
again  driven  out  with  immense  slaughter,  and  showed  littl* 
inclination  to  return  to  the  charge. 

Meanwhile  the  battle  had  been  raging  all  along  the  en- 
trenchmenta  of  the  allied  army.  Again  and  again  Luiembui^ 
brought  up  his  troops  within  piatolshot  of  the  breastwork:  bnt 
he  could  bring  them  no  nearer.  Agmn  and  agtdn  they  recoiled 
from  the  heavy  fire  which  was  poured  on  their  front  utd  on  their 
flanks.  It  seemed  that  all  waa  over.  Luxemburg  retired  ta  * 
spot  which  waa  out  of  gunahot,  and  summoned  a  few  of  hia 
chief  ofBcen  to  a  consultation.  They  talked  together  during 
.some  time;  and  their  animated  gestures  were  observed  witli 
deep  interest  by  all  who  were  vrithin  sighL 
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At  length  Luxemburg  fonued  his  dacMon.  A  lut  attempt  cftr- 
muct  be  mode  to  cany  Neenrindeit;  and  the  inTincible  houie-  ^^  ' 
holdtioopB,  the  conquerors  of  Steinkurk,  must  lead  the  way. 

The  household  troops  came  on  in  a  manner  worthy  of  their 
long  and  terrible  renown.  A  third  time  Neerwinden  was  taken. 
A  third  time  'WiUiam  tried  to  retake  it.  At  the  bead  of  some 
Eogliah  regiments  he  charged  the  guaida  of  Lewis  with  such 
iarj  diat,  for  the  first  time  in  the  memory  of  the  oldest  warrior, 
that  far  famed  band  gave  way.  *  It  was  only  by  the  itrenuouB 
exertions  of  Luxemburg,  of  the  Duke  of  Chartres,  and  of  the 
Duke  of  Bourbon,  that  the  broken  ranks  were  rallied.  But  by 
this  dme  the  centre  and  left  of  the  allied  army  had  been  so  much 
thinned  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  the  oonfiict  at  Neerwin- 
den that  the  entrenchments  could  no  longer  be  defended  on 
other  points.  A  little  alter  four  in  the  afternoon  the  whale  line 
gave  way.  AllwasHaTocandeonfuBion.  Solmes  had  received 
a  mortal  wound,  and  fell,  still  alive,  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy.  The  English  soldiers ,  to  whom  his  name  was  hatefiil, 
accused  him  of  having  in  his  Bufferings  shown  pusillammity  nn- 
worthy  of  a  soldier.  The  Duke  of  Ormond  was  struck  down 
in  the  pressj  and  in  another  moment  he  would  have  been  a 
corpse ,  had  not  a  rich  diamond  on  his  finger  caught  the  eye  of 
one  of  the  French  guards,  who  justly  thought  that  the  owner 
of  such  a  jewel  would  be  a  valuable  prisoner.  The  Duke's  life 
waa  saved;  and  he  was  speedily  exchanged  for  Berwick. 
Kuvigny,  animated  by  the  true  refugee  hatred  of  the  country 
which  had  cast  him  out,  was  taken  fighting  in  the  thickest  of 
the  battle.  Those  into  whose  hands  he  had  fallen  knew  him 
well,  and  knew  that,  if  they  carried  him  to  their  camp,  bis 

■  Saint  Simon'!  woidi  tie  nnurkibla.  "Ltar  Mnl«i1t>~  Ii<  Mtjt, 
"r  Bt  (Tmbard  pilar  dai  ttoDpei  d'tllta  jDaqn'alaia  Inviodblti.'    B«  iMt, 

"Laa  (irdci  du  Prinae  d'Ocusci  "fax  da  If.  daTiQilamant,  •(  daoi  t<|1* 
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.  head  would  par  fot  that  treason  to  vhich  penecuUon  had 
~  diiTen  him.    Vfith  adnurable  geneiosit;  the;  pretended  not  to 
recognue  him,  and  Buffered  him  to  make  hii  escape  in  the 
tnmulL 

It  was  anXj  on  vuik  oceasiom  at  this  that  the  whole  great- 
neiB  of  William's  character  appealed.  Amidst  the  niiit  and 
aproBi,  while  anni  andatandarda  were  flung  away,  Trhile  mul- 
titudes of  fU^tifes  were  choking  up  the  bridges  and  fords  of 
the  Oette  or  perishing  in  ita  waters,  the  King,  having  directed 
Talmash  to  superintend  the  retreat,  put  himself  at  the  head  of 
a  few  hrave  regiments,  and  by  desperate  efibrts  arrested  the 
progress  of  the  enem;.  His  risk  was  greater  than  that  which 
others  ran.  For  he  could  not  be  persuaded  either  to  encumber 
hia  feeble  frame  with  a  cuirass,  or  to  hide  the  ensigns  of  the 
garter.  He  thought  his  star  a  good  ralljing  point  for  his  own 
troops,  and  onl;  smiled  when  be  was  told  that  it  was  a  good 
mark  for  the  enemj.  Many  fell  on  hia  right  hand  and  on  his 
left.  Two  led  horses ,  which  m  the  field  always  closely  followed 
his  person,  were  struck  dead  by  cannon  shots.  One  musket 
ball  passed  through  the  curb  of  his  wig,  another  throagh  his 
coat:  a  third  bruised  his  side  and  tore  his  blue  riband  to 
tatters.  Many  yesra  later  greyheaded  old  pensioners  who  crept 
about  the  arcades  and  alleys  of  Chelsea  Hospital  used  to  relate 
how  he  charged  at  the  head  of  Oalway*B  hoise,  how  he  dis- 
mounted four  times  to  put  heart  into  the  infantry,  how  he 
rallied  one  corps  which  seemed  to  be  shrinking:  "That  is  not 
the  way  to  fight,  gentlemen.  You  must  stand  close  up  to  them. 
Thus,  gentlemen,  thus."  "Yon  might  have  seen  him,"  an 
eyevritness  wrote,  only  four  days  after  the  battle,  "with  hia 
sword  in  his  hand,  throwing  himself  upon  the  enemy.  It  is 
certun  tlkat,  onetime,  among  the  rest,  he  was  seen  at  the 
head  of  two  English  regunents,  and  that  he  fought  seven  with 
these  two  In  sight  of  ttie  whole  aimy,  driving  them  before  him 
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ibove  a  quaiter  of  &n  hour.    Thanka  be  to  Qod  Utat  preserved  c 
bim."    Ute  enemy  preBsed  on  him  bo  close  that  it  «m  with  dif-  — j 
fleulty  that  he  at  length  made  his  way  over  the  Gette.    A  small 
body  of  brave  men,  who  shared  his  peril  to  the  last,  could 
hardly  keep  offthepursuersas  he  crossed  the  bridge.* 

Never,  perhaps,  vas  the  change  which  the  progress  of 
civilisation  has  produced  in  the  art  of  war  more  strikingly 
Ulusttated  than  on  that  day.  Ajax  beating  down  the  Kcjan 
leader  with  a  rock  which  two  oidinary  men  could  scarcely  lift, 
Horatins  defending  th^  bridge  against  an  army,  Bichard  the 
Lionhearted  spurring  along  the  whole  Saiacen  line  without 
finding  an  enemy  to  stand  his  assault,  Kebert  Bruce  crushing 
with  one  blow  the  helmet  and  head  of  Sir  Henry  Bobnn  in  ught 
of  the  whole  siray  of  England  and  Scotland,  such  are  the  heroes 
of  a  dark  age.  In  such  an  age  bodily  vigour  is  the  most 
indispensable  qualification  of  a  warrior.  At  Landen  two  poor 
sickly  beings,  who,  in  a  rude  state  of  society,  would  have  been 
regarded  as  too  puny  to  bear  any  part  in  combats,  were  the  souls 
of  two  great  armies.  In  some  heathen  countries  they  would 
have  been  exposed  while  in&nts.  In  Ctuistendom  they  would, 
six  hundred  years  earlier,  have  been  sent  to  some  quiet  cloister. 
But  their  lot  had  &llen  on  a  time  when  men  had  discovered 
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'.  that  tiiB  strength  of  the  muBclet  la  tax  inferior  in  yalue  to  tb« 
— Htrengthof  tkeinind.  It  is  probable  that,  among  the  hnodred 
and  twenty  thousand  Boldieis  who  vere  maiahaUed  round 
Neerwinden  under  all  the  standards  of  Western  Europe,  the 
two  fteblest  in  body  were  the  hunchbacked  dwarf  who  ni^d 
forward  the  fierj'  onset  of  France,  and  the  asthmatic  skeleton 
who  covered  the  slow  retreat  of  England. 

The  French  were  -victorious:  but  they  had  bought  their 
victory  dear.  More  than  ten  thousand  of  the  best  troops  of 
Lewis  had  fallen.  Neerwinden  waa  a  spectacle  at  whidi  the 
oldest  soldiers  stood  aghast.  The  streets  were  piled  breast  high 
with  corpses.  Among  the  slain  were  some  great  lords  and  some 
renowned  warriors.  Montcherreuil  was  there,  and  the  mutilated 
trunk  of  the  Duke  of  Uees ,  first  in  order  of  precedence  among 
the  whole  aristocracy  of  France.  Thence  too  Sarsfield  waa 
borne  desperately  wounded  to  apallet  bom  which  he  never  rose 
again.  The  Court  of  Sunt  Qermains  had  conferred  on  him  the 
empty  title  of  Earl  of  Lncan:  bnt  history  knows  him  by  the 
name  which  is  still  dear  to  the  most  unfortunate  of  nations. 
The  region,  renowned  m  history  as  the  battle  Seld,  during 
many  ages,  of  the  most  warlike  nations  of  Europe,  has  seen 
only  two  more  terrible  days ,  the  day  of  Malplaqnet  and  the  day 
of  Waterloo.  During  many  months  the  ground  was  strewn 
with  skulls  and  bones  of  men  and  horses,  and  vrith  fragments 
of  hats  and  shoes,  saddles  and  holsters.  The  nest  summer 
the  soil,  fertilised  by  twenty  thousand  corpses,  broke  fbrth 
into  millions  of  poppies.  The  traveller  who ,  on  the  road  from 
Smnt  Tron  to  Tirlemont,  saw  that  vast  sheet  of  rich  scariet 
spreading  from  Landen  to  Neerwinden,  could  h^dly  help 
foncying  that  the  figurative  prediction  of  the  Hebrew  prophet 
was  literally  accomplished,  that  the  earth  was  disclosing  her 
blood,  and  refusing  to  cover  the  slain.* 
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There  viui  no  ponuit,  thongh  the  aim  waa  stUl  high  in  the  cdaf. 
heaTen  when  William  crossed  the  Qette.  The  conquerors  were 
so  much  exhausted  by  marching  and  fighting  that  they  could 
scarcely  mave;  and  the  horses  were  in  even  worse  condition 
than  the  men.  Their  general  thought  it  necessary  to  allow  some 
time  for  rest  and  refreshment.  The  French  nobles  unloaded 
their  sumptei  horses,  supped  guly,  and  pledged  one  another 
in  champagne  amidst  the  heaps  of  dead;  and,  when  night  fell, 
whole  brigades  gladly  lay  down  to  sleep  in  their  ranks  on  the 
field  of  battle.  The  inacttvity  of  Luxemburg  did  not  escqie 
censure.  None  could  den;  that  he  had  in  tiie  action  shown 
greet  skill  and  energy.  But  some  complained  that  he  wanted 
patience  and  perseverance.  Others  whispered  that  he  had  no 
Irish  to  bring  to  an  end  a  wai  which  made  him  necessary  to 
a  Court  where  he  had  never,  in  time  of  peace,  fbund  linour  or 
even  justice.*  Lewis,  who  on  this  occasion  vras  perhaps  not 
altogether  free  from  some  emotions  of  jealousy,  contrived,  it 
was  reported,  to  mingle  with  the  praise  which  he  bestowed  on 
his  lieutenant  blame  which,  though  delicately  expressed,  was 
perfectly  intelligible.  "In  the  battle,"  he  said,  "the  Doke  of 
Luxemburg  behaved  like  Condi ;  and  since  the  battle  the  Prince 
of  Orange  has  behaved  like  Turenne." 

In  truth  the  ability  and  vigoor  vrith  which  'Williaro  repaired 
his  terrible  defeat  might  well  exdte  admiration.  "In  one 
tespect,"  said  the  Admiral  Cohgni,  "I  may  claim  superiority 
over  Alexander,  over  Scipio,  over  Cffiaar.  They  won  great 
battles,  it  is  true.  I  have  lost  four  great  battles;  and  yet 
I  show  to  the  enemy  a  more  formidable  front  than  ever."  The 
blood  of  Coligni  ran  in  the  veins  of  William;  and  with  the  blood 
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'.  had  descended  the  uuconquenible  spirit  which  could  deriTefirom 
—failure  as  much  glory  as  happier  conunanders  owed  to  success, 
nie  defeat  of  LandenwM  indeed  a  heaTy  blow.  The  King  bad 
a  few  days  of  cruel  anxiety.  If  Luzembui^  pushed  on,  all  was 
lost  Louvain  must  fall,  and  Mechlin,  and  NieupoTt,and  Ostend. 
The  Batavian  iroutier  would  be  in  danger.  The  cry  for  peace 
throughout  Holland  might  be  auch  as  neither  States  General 
nor  Stadtholder  would  be  able  to  resist  *  But  there  was  delay ; 
and  a  reiy  short  delay  waa  enough  for  Williani.  From  the  field 
of  battle  he  mode  his  way  through  the  multitude  of  fugitives  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  Lonvun,  and  there  began  to  collect  his 
scattered  forces.  His  character  is  not  lowered  by  the  anxiety 
which,  at  that  moment,  the  most  disestTous  of  his  life,  he  felt 
for  the  two  persons  who  were  dearest  to  him.  As  soon  as  he 
was  safe,  he  wrot«  to  assure  his  wife  of  his  safety.**  In  the 
confusion  of  tbe  flight  he  had  lost  sight  of  Portland ,  who  was 
then  in  very  fbeble  health,  and  had  therefore  run  more  than  the 
ordinary  risks  of  war.  A  short  not«  which  the  King  sent  to  bia 
friend  a  few  hours  later  is  still  estant***  "Though  I  hope  to 
see  you  this  erening,  I  cannot  help  writing  to  tell  you  how 
rejoiced  I  am  that  you  got  off  so  welL  Ood  grant  that  your 
health  may  aoon  be  quite  restored.  These  are  great  triala, 
which  he  has  been  pleased  to  send  me  in  quick  succession. 
I  must  try  to  submit  to  his  pleasure  without  murmuring,  and  to 
deserre  his  anger  less." 

"Eia  forces  rallied  fast    Lai^  bodies  of  troops  which  he 
had,  perhaps  imprudently,  detached  from  his  army  while  he 
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supposed  thatLiege  WM  the  objectof  the  enemy,  rejoined  him  ( 
by  farced  marchea.  Three  weeks  after  his  defeat  he  held  — 
a  review  a  few  miles  itam  Brussels.  The  number  of  men  under 
arms  was  greater  than  on  the  morning  of  the  bloody  day  of 
Landen:  their  appearance  was  soldierlike;  and  their  spirit 
seemed  unbroken.  'WlUiam  now  wrote  to  Heinsius  that  the 
worst  was  over.  "The  criaia,"  he  stud,  "haa  been  a  terrible 
one.  Thank  God  that  it  haa  ended  thus."  He  did  not,  how- 
ever, think  it  prudent  to  try  at  that  time  the  event  of  another 
pitched  field.  He  therefore  suffered  the  French  to  besiege  and 
take  Charleroy;  and  this  waa  the  only  advantage  which  they 
derived  from  the  most  sanguinary  battle  fought  inEuropeduring 
the  seventeenth  century. 

The  melancholy  tidings  of  the  defeat  of  Landen  found  Eng-  <^> 
land  agitated  by  tidings  not  less  melancholy  from  a  different  ">' 
quarter.  During  many  mondis  the  trade  with  the  Mediterranean  He 
Sea  had  been  almost  entirely  interrupted  by  the  war.  There 
was  no  chance  that  a  merchantman  from  London  or  Irom 
Amsterdam  would,  if  unprotected,  reach  the  Pillars  of  Hercules 
without  being  boarded  by  a  French  privateer;  and  the  protec- 
tion of  armed  vessels  was  not  easily  to  be  obt^ed.  During  the 
year  1692,  great  fleets,  richly  laden  for  Spanish,  Italian  and 
Turkish  markets,  had  been  gathering  in  the  Thames  and  the 
Texel.  In  February  1693 ,  near  four  himdred  ships  were  ready 
to  start  The  value  of  the  cargoes  was  estimated  at  several 
Dulliooa  sterling.  Hose  galleons  which  had  long  been  the 
wonder  and  envy  of  the  world  had  never  conveyed  so  prewous  a 
freight  from  the  West  Indies  to  Seville.  The  English  govern- 
ment undertook,  in  concert  with  the  Dutch  government,  to 
escort  the  vesseb  which  were  laden  with  this  great  mass  of 
wealth.     The  French  government  was  bent  on  intercepting 

The  plan  of  the  allies  was  that  seven^  ships  of  the  line  and 
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CRAP,  about  thlitj  Mgatet  snd  brigantineB  should  asiemble  in  the 
—i^ —  ChsDnel  under  the  command  of  Killegrew  and  Delay&l,  the  two 
new  Lorda  of  the  EngUeih  Admiralty,  and  ihould  convoj  the 
Smyrna  fleet,  83  it  was  popularly  called,  beyond  the  limits 
within  which  any  danger  could  be  apprehended  from  the  Brest 
squadron.  The  greater  part  of  the  annament  might  then  ictum 
U>  guard  the  Channel,  while Booke,  with  twenty  sail,  might 
accompany  the  trading  vesaels  and  might  protect  them  against 
the  aquadron  which  lay  at  Toulon.  The  plan  of  the  French 
government  was  that  the  Brest  squadron  under  Tomrille  and 
the  Toulon  squadron  under  Estrees  should  meet  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  and  shoold  there  lie  in 
wait  for  the  booty. 

Which  plan  was  the  better  conceived  may  be  doubted. 
Which  was  the  better  executed  is  a  question  which  admits  of  no 
doubL  The  whole  French  navy,  whether  in  the  Atlantic  or  in 
theMediterranean,  was  moved  by  one  will.  The  navy  of  Eng- 
land and  tiie  navy  of  the  United  Provinces  were  subject  to 
different  authorities;  and,  both  in  England  and  in  the  United 
Provinces,  the  power  waa  divided  and  subdivided  to  anch  an 
extent  that  no  single  person  was  pressed  by  a  heavy  responsibi- 
lity. The  spring  came.  The  merchants  loudly  compltuned  that 
they  had  abeady  lost  more  by  delay  than  they  could  hope  to 
giun  by  the  most  successfhl  voyage;  and  still  the  ships  of  war 
were  not  half  manned  or  half  provisiooed.  The  Amsterdam 
squadron  did  not  arrive  on  our  coast  till  late  in  April;  the 
Zealand  squadron  not  till  the  middle  of  May.*  It  was  June 
before  the  immense  fleet,  near  five  hundred  sail,  lost  sight  of 
the  cliffs  of  England. 

Tourville  was  already  on  the  sea,  and  was  steering  south- 
ward. But  Killegrew  and  Delaval  were  so  negligent  or  so  un- 
fortunate that  they  had  no  intelligence  of  his  movemanta.  Thej 

•  LoodoQ  Guctto,  April  !4.,  M^j-  K.  IdOS. 
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Kt  first  took  it  for  granted  that  he  vei  still  lying  in  the  pott  of  ( 
Brest  Then  tbej  heaid  a  rumour  that  some  shipping  had  been  — 
WBD  to  tbe  northirard;  and  they  lupposed  that  be  wai  taking 
advantage  of  their  absence  to  threaten  the  coast  of  DeTonshire. 
It  never  seems  to  haTe  occurred  to  them  as  possible  that  he  might 
have  effected  a  junction  with  the  Toulon  nquadron,  and  might 
be  impatiently  waiting  for  his  prey  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Gibraltar.  They  therefore,  on  Uie  sixth  of  Juoe,  having  con- 
voyed the  Smyrna  fleet  about  two  hundred  miles  beyond 
Uihant,  annoimced  their  intention  to  part  company  withBooke. 
Kooke  expostulated,  but  to  do  purpose.  It  was  necessary  for 
htm  to  submit,  and  to  proceed  with  Us  twenty  men  of  war  to  Ibe 
Mediterraneaii,  while  his  superiors,  with  the  rest  of  the  arma- 
ment, returned  to  the  Channel. 

It  was  by  this  time  known  in  England  that  Tourville  had 
stolen  out  of  Brest,  and  was  hastening  to  join  Estrees.  The 
return  of  Killegrew  and  Delaval  therefore  excited  great  alarm. 
A  swift  sailing  vessel  was  instantly  despatched  to  warn  Booke 
of  his  danger;  but  the  warning  never  reached  him.  He  ran 
before  a  feir  wind  to  Cape  Saint  Vincent ;  and  there  he  learned 
that  some  IVenoh  ships  were  lying  in  the  neighbouring  Bay 
of  Lagos.  The  first  information  which  he  received  led  him  to 
believe  that  they  were  few  in  number;  and  so  dexterously  did 
they  conceal  their  strength  that,  till  they  were  within  half  an 
hour's  sail,  he  had  no  suspicion  that  he  was  opposed  to  the 
whole  maritime  strength  of  a  great  kingdom.  To  contend 
against  fourfold  odds  would  have  been  madness.  It  was  much 
that  he  was  able  to  save  his  squadron  from  utter  destruction. 
He  exerted  all  his  skilL  TwoorthreeDutchmenofwar,  which 
were  in  the  resz,  courageously  sacrificed  themselves  to  save  the 
fleet.  With  the  rest  of  the  armament,  and  with  about  sixty 
BNVchaiit  shqis ,  Booke  got  safe  to  Madeira  and  thence  to  Cork. 
But  more  than  three  hundred  of  the  vessels  which  he  had  con- 
15* 
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CBAF.  Toyed  were  scatUred  over  th(!  ocean.  Some  eic^ed  to  Ireland; 
-  ^^'  ■  wme  to  Conmna ;  Bome  to  Lisbon ;  some  to  Cadii :  some  were 
captured,  and  more  destroTed.  A  few,  which  had  taken  shelter 
under  the  rock  of  Gibraltar,  and  were  pursued  thither  hy  the 
enemy,  were  sunk  when  it  was  found  th^  tbey  could  not  be  de- 
fended. Others  perished  in  tlie  same  manner  under  tlte  bat- 
teries of  Malaga.  The  gain  to  the  French  seems  not  to  have 
been  great:  but  the  loss  to  England  and  Holland  was  im- 

Eiciie.  Never  within  the  memory  of  man  had  there  been  in  the  City 
LoadoB.  a  day  of  more  gloom  and  agitation  than  that  on  which  the  news 
of  the  encounter  in  the  Bay  of  Lagos  arrived.  Many  merchants, 
an  eyewitcegs  said,  went  away  irom  the  Boyai  Exchange,  aa 
pale  as  if  they  had  received  sentence  of  death.  A  deputation 
from  the  merchants  who  hod  been  sufiferers  fay  this  great  dis- 
aster went  up  to  the  Queen  with  an  address  representing  their 
grievances.  They  were  admitted  to  the  Council  Chamber, 
where  she  was  seated  at  the  head  of  the  Board.  She  directed 
Somers  to  reply  to  them  in  her  name;  and  he  addressed  to 
them  a  speech  weO  calculated  to  sooth  their  irritation.  Her 
Majesty,  he  said,  felt  for  them  from  her  heart;  and  she  had 
ateady  appointed  a  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  to  inquire 
into  the  cause  of  the  late  misfortune,  and  to  consider  of  the 
best  means  of  preventing  similar  misfortunes  in  time  to  come.** 
^13  answer  gave  so  much  satisfkction  that  the  Lord  Mayor 
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■oon  came  to  the  palace  to  thank  the  Qneen  forhergoodnesfl,  i 
to  uaare  her  that,  through  all  vicissitudes,  Loodon  would  be  ~ 

true  to  her  and  her  consort,  andtoinfonnherthat,  eererelyai 
Ibe  late  calamity  had  been  felt  by  many  great  commercial 
houses,  the  Common  Council  had  unanimously  resolved  to 
advance  whatever  might  be  necessary  for  the  support  of  the 
government.* 

The  ill  humour  which  the  public  calamities  naturally  pro-  '•' 
dnced  was  inflamed  by  every  factious  artifice.    Never  had  the  w 
Tacobite  pamphleteers  been  so  savagely  scurrilous  as  during  mi 
this  unfortunate  summer.    The  police  was  consequently  more 
active  than  ever  in  seeking  for  the  dens  iiom  ichich  so  much 
beaaon  proceeded.    With  great  difBcuIty  and  after  long  search 
the  most  important  of  all  the  unlicensed  presses  was  discovered, 
lliis  press  belonged  to  a  Jacobite  named  William  Anderton, 
vhose  intrepidity  and  fanaticism  marked  him  out  as  fit  to  be 
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p.  employed  on  serviceii  from  ^thich  piudeat  men  and  scrupulous 
—  men  shrink.  Dming  two  years  he  had  been  vatched  by  the 
agents  of  the  goTemment :  but  where  he  exercised  his  craft  was 
an  impenetiable  mystery.  At  length  he  wag  tracked  to  a  house 
near  Saint  Jamea'a  Street,  where  he  was  known  by  a  feigned 
name,  and  where  he  passed  for  a  working  jeweLer.  A  mes- 
Eenger  of  the  press  went  thither  with  several  aasistants,  and 
found  Anderton's  wife  and  mother  posted  aa  sentinels  at  the 
door.  The  women  knew  the  messenger,  rushed  on  him,  tore 
his  h^,  and  cried  out  "Thieves"  and  "Murder."  The  alarm 
was  thus  given  to  Anderton.  He  concealed  the  instruments 
of  his  calling,  'came  forth  with  an  assured  air,  and  bade  de- 
fiance to  tbe  messenger,  the  Censor,  the  Secretary,  and  Little 
Hooknose  himself.  After  a  struggle  he  was  secured.  His  room 
was  searched;  and  at  first  sight  no  evidence  of  bis  guilt  ap- 
peared. But  behind  the  bed  was  soon  fotmd  a  door  which 
opened  into  a  dark  closet.  The  closet  contained  a  press,  types 
and  heaps  of  newly  printed  papers.  One  of  these  papers,  en- 
titled lUmariu  on  the  Present  Confederacy  and  the  Late  Re- 
volution ,  is  periiaps  the  most  frantic  of  all  the  Jacobite  libels. 
In  this  tract  the  Prince  of  Orange  is  gravely  accused  of  having 
ordered  fifty  of  his  wounded  English  soldiers  to  be  burned 
alive.  The  governing  prindple  of  his  whole  conduct,  it  is  said, 
is  not  rmn^ory,  or  ambition,  or  avarice,  but  a  deadly  hatred 
of  En^ishmen  and  ft  dedre  to  make  them  roiserable.  The 
nation  is  vehemently  adjured,  on  peril  of  incurring  the  severest 
judgments,  to  rise  up  and  free  itself  from  this  plague,  this 
curse,  this  tyrant  whose  depravity  makes  It  difficult  to  believe 
that  he  can  have  been  procreated  by  a  bumaa  pur.  Many 
copies  were  also  found  of  another  paper,  somewhat  lew 
lerocious  hut  perhaps  more  dangerous,  entitled  A  French  Con- 
quest neither  desirable  nor  practicable.  In  this  tract  also  the 
people  are  exhorted  to  rise  in  insurrection.    Hkey  are  assured 
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tliBt  a  great  port  of  the  arm;  iawilb  them.    The  forces  of  the   chap. 
Fnnce  of  Orange  will  melt  awayt  he  vill  be  glad  to  make  bii "  ^^ 
escape;  and  a  charitable  hope  is  saeeringly  expressed  that  it 
may  not  be  necessarf  to  do  him  an;  harm  beyond  tending  him 
back  to  Loo,  where  he  may  live  surrounded  by  luxiniei  toe 
which  the  English  have  paid  dear. 

The  government,  provoked  and  alarmed  by  the  Timleoca 
of  the  Jacobite  pamphleteers,  determined  to  make  Anderton 
an  example.  He  whb  indicted  for  high  treason,  and  brought  to 
the  bar  of  the  Old  Buley.  Treby,  now  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Common  Fleas,  and  Powell,  who  had  honourably  diBtingutihed 
himself  on  the  day  of  the  trial  of  the  bishops,  were  on  the 
Bench.  It  is  mifortunate  that  no  detailed  report  of  the  evidence 
has  come  down  to  us,  and  that  we  are  forced  to  content  our- 
selves with  such  fragments  of  information  as  can  be  collected 
from  the  contradictory  nairativei  of  writers  evidently  partial, 
intemperate  and  dishonest.  The  Indictment,  however,  Is  ex- 
tant; and  the  overt  acts  which  it  imputes  to  the  prisoner  un- 
doubtedly amount  to  high  treason.*  To  exhort  the  subjects 
of  the  realm  U.'  rise  up  and  depose  the  King  by  force,  and  to 
addto  that  exhortation  the  expression,  evidently  ironical,  of  a 
hope  that  it  may  not  be  necessary  to  inflict  on  him  any  evil 
worse  than  banishment,  is  surely  an  offence  which  the  least 
courtly  lawyer  wiU  admit  to  be  within  the  scope  of  the  statute 
of  Edward  the  Third.  On  this  point  indeed  there  seems  to  have 
been  no  dispute ,  either  at  the  trial  or  subsequently. 

The  prisoner  denied  that  he  had  printed  the  libels.  On  this 
point  it  seems  reasonable  that,  since  the  evidence  has  not  come 
dovm  to  us,  we  should  pve  credit  to  the  judges  and  the  jury 
who  heard  what  the  witnesses  had  to  say. 
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>.  One  argument  with  vhich  Anderton  had  been  furnished  by 
— bii  adTisera,  and  whicl),  in  the  Jacobite  pasquinades  of  that 
time,  is  lepreBented  as  unanswerable,  wae  that,  aa  the  art  of  ' 
printing  had  been  unknovu  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Third, 
printing  could  not  be  an  overt  act  of  treason  under  a  atatute  of 
that  reign.  The  Judges  treated  this  ai^ument  Tery  lightly;  and 
they  vrere  auiely  justified  in  so  tteatingit.  For  itisanai^u- 
ment  which  would  lead  to  the  conclu^on  that  it  could  not  be  an 
overt  act  of  treason  to  behead  a  King  with  a  guillotine  ot  to 
shoot  him  with  a  Mini£  lifie. 

It  was  also  urged  in  Anderton'a  favour ,  —  and  this  was  un- 
doubtedly an  argument  well  entiUed  to  consideration,  —  that  a 
distinction  ought  to  be  made  between  the  author  of  a  treason- 
able paper  and  the  man  who  merely  printed  it  The  former  could 
not  pretend  that  he  had  not  understood  the  meaning  of  the 
words  which  ho  had  himself  selected.  But  to  the  latter  those 
words  might  convey  no  idea  whatever.  The  metaphors,  the  al- 
lusions, the  sarcasms,  might  he  far  beyond  his  comprehension; 
and,  whilehishandswerebusy  among  the  t}-pes,  his  thoughts 
might  be  wandering  to  tilings  altogether  unconnected  with  the 
manuscript  which  was  before  him.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that 
it  may  be  no  crime  to  print  what  it  woidd  be  a  great  crime  to 
write.  But  this  is  evidenti;  a  matter  concerning  which  no  ge- 
neral rule  can  he  laid  down.  Whether  Anderton  had,  as 
a  mere  mechanic,  contributed  to  spread  a  work  the  ten- 
dency of  which  he  did  not  suspect,  or  had  knowingly  lent  his 
help  to  raise  a  rebellion,  was  a  question  for  the  jury;  and  the 
jury  might  leasonabLy  infer  from  his  change  of  hia  name,  from 
the  secret  manner  in  which  he  worked,  &om  the  strict  watch 
kept  by  his  wife  and  mother,  and  from  the  fliry  with  which, 
even  in  the  grasp  of  the  messengers,  he  railed  at  the  govern- 
ment, that  he  was  not  the  unconscious  tool,  but  the  intelligent 
nod  Eealous  accomplice  of  traitors.    The  twelve,  after  passing 
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a  considerable  time  in  deliberalion,  informed  the  Court  that  < 
one  of  them  eoteitained  doubts.    ThoBe  doubts  were  removed  — 
by  the  argiments  oflVeby  and  Powell;  Mid  a  Terdict  of  Guilty 
ms  found. 

The  fote  of  the  prisoner  remained  during  tome  time  in 
suspense.  The  Ministers  hoped  that  he  might  be  induced  to 
■are  hia  own  neck  at  the  expense  of  tbe  necks  of  the  pam- 
phleteers who  had  employed  him.  But  his  natural  courage  was 
kept  up  by  spiritual  stimulants  which  the  nonjnring  divines 
Tell  understood  how  to  administer.  He  suffered  death  with 
fortitude ,  and  continued  to  revile  tbe  government  to  the  last. 
The  Jacobites  clamoured  loudly  against  the  cruelty  of  tbe 
Judges  who  had  tried  him  and  of  the  Queen  who  had  left  him 
for  execution,  and,  not  very  consistently,  represented  him  at 
once  as  a  poor  ignorant  artisan  who  was  not  aware  of  the  nature 
and  tendency  of  the  act  for  which  he  suffered ,  and  as  a  martyr 
who  had  heroically  Icud  down  his  life  for  the  banished  King  and 
the  persecuted  Church.* 

The  Ministers  were  much  mistaken  if  they  flattered  them-  * 
selves  that  the  tate  of  Anderton  would  deter  others  from  imi-  «'■ 
tating  his  example.    His  execution  produced  several  pamphlets  cui 
scarcely  less  virulent  than  those  for  which  he  had  suffered. 
Collier,  in  what  he  called  Bemarks  on  the  London  Gazette, 
exulted  with  cruel  joy  over  the  carnage  of  Landen,  and  the  vast 
destruction  of  English  property  on  tbe  coast  of  Spun.**     Other 
writers  did  their  best  to  raise  riots  among  the  labouring  people. 
For  thedoctrineof  the  Jacobites  was  that  disorder,  in  whatever 
place  or  in  whatever  way  it  might  begin ,  was  likely  to  end  in 
a  Restoration.    A  phrase  which,  without  a  commentary,  may 
teem  to  be  mere  nonsense,  but  which  was  really  fiiU  of  meaning, 

■  Moat  otOit  information  which  hai  comt  dom  to  ni  ibaot  Andtrton'l 
eue  wtU  b«  foond  In  Hoivelt'l  BUK  Trlnli. 

■*  Tbe  Bimtck*  arc  tilut,  anit  ietttvc  cu  be  cesd* 
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CHAP,  wu  often  in  their  mouths  at  this  time,  and  was  indeed  a  puB- 
-^^ —  word  by  which  the  members  of  tlie  party  recognised  each  oUier: 
"Box  it  about:  it  will  come  to  my  faQter."  The  hidden  senie 
of  this  gibberish  was,  "Throw  the  country  into  confusion;  it 
will  he  necessary  at  last  to  hare  recourse  to  King  James."* 
Trade  was  not  prosperous;  and  many  industrious  men  were  out 
of  work.  Accordingly  songs  addressed  to  the  distressed  classes 
were  composed  by  the  maleconteat  stieet  poeta.  Numerous 
eopies  of  a  ballad  exhorting  the  weavers  to  rise  against  the 
government  were  dist^jvered  in  the  house  of  that  Quaker  who 
had  printed  James's  Declaration.**  Every  art  was  used 
for  the  purpose  of  exciting  discontent  in  a  much  more  for- 
midable body  of  men,  the  sailors;  and  unhappily  the  vices  of 
the  naval  a^inistration  fumiBhed  the  eneniies  of  the  State 
with  but  too  good  a  choice  of  inflammatoty  topics.  Some 
seamen  deserted:  some  mutinied:  then  came  executions;  and 
then  came  more  ballads  and  broadsides  representing  those 
executions  as  barbarous  murders.  Reports  that  the  govern- 
ment had  determined  to  de&aud  its  defenders  of  their  hard 
earned  pay  were  circulated  with  so  much  effect  that  a  great 
crowd  of  women  from  Wapping  and  Rofherhithe  besieged 
Whitehall,  clamouring  for  what  was  due  to  their  husbands. 
Mary  had  the  good  sense  and  good  nature  to  order  four  of  those 
importunate  petitioners  to  be  admitted  into  the  room  where  she 
was  holding  a  Councih  She  heard  their  complunts,  and  her- 
self assured  them  that  the  rumour  which  had  alarmed  them  wai 
unfounded.***    By  this  time  Saint  Bartholomew's   day  drew 

■  Mirclunt  LDltnll'i  Dlnrr- 
»■  Ibid. 
■■•  There  ■»  MUl  *xlut  m  buidb[]l  aditnutd  Id  All  aeDUimm  Seamen 
Hut  *»  veir;  or  Ihalr  Utmi  ud  ■  btllid  ueaaJni  Uie  Ktoc  ud  (Jneu  of 

"To  lobben.  thlPTOi.  snd  fglant,  (liDjr 
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Dear;  andthe  gicatannualfair,  the  delight  of  idle  apprentices  ( 
and  tlie  horroT  of  Furitamcal  Aldermen,  vu  opened  in  Smith — 
field  with  the  usueJ  display  of  dwarfs,  giants,  and  dancing 
dogii,  the  man  that  ate  fiie,  and  the  elephant  that  loaded  and 
fired  a  moaket  But  of  all  the  ehowi  none  proved  eo  attractive 
as  a  diamatic  perfonnance  which ,  in  conception ,  though  doubt- 
leas  not  in  execution,  seems  to  have  borne  much  resemblance 
to  those  immortal  masterpieces  of  humour  in  which  Ariito- 
phanet  held  up  Cleou  and  Lamachus  to  derisiou.  Two  strollers 
personated  Killegrew  and  DelavaL  The  Admirals  were  re- 
presented as  flying  with  their  whole  fleet  before  a  few  French 
privateers,  and  taking  shelter  under  the  guns  of  the  Tower. 
Tao  office  of  Chorus  was  performed  by  a  Jackpudding  who  ex- 
pressed very  freely  his  opinion  of  the  naval  administration.  Im- 
mense crowds  flocked  to  see  this  strange  farce.  The  applauses 
were  loud:  the  receipts  were  great;  and  the  mountebanks, 
who  had  at  first  ventured  to  attack  only  the  unlucky  and  unpo- 
pular Board  of  Admiralty,  now,  emboldened  by  impunity  and 
success,  and  probably  prompted  and  rewarded  by  persons  of 
much  higher  station  than  their  own,  began  to  cast  reflections 
on  other  departments  of  the  government.  This  attempt  to 
revive  the  license  of  the  Attic  Stage  was  soon  brought  to  a  close 
by  the  appearance  of  a  etiong  body  of  constables  who  carried  off 
the  actors  to  prison.*  Meanwhile  the  streets  of  London  were 
every  night  strewn  with  seditious  handbills.  At  all  the  taverns 
the  zealots  of  hereditary  right  were  limping  about  with  glasses 
of  wine  and  punch  at  their  lips.  This  fashion  had  just  come  in ; 
and  the  uninitiated  wondered  much  that  so  great  a  number  of 
jolly  gentlemen  should  have  suddenly  become  lame.    But  those 
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IP.  who  were  in  the  Becret  knew  that  the  word  Limp  was  Acoase- 

^ —  crated  word ,  that  every  one  of  the  fbut  letters  which  composed 

it  was  the  initial  of  an  august  name,  and  that  the  lo;al  subject 

who  limped  while  he  drank  waa  taking  off  his  bumpei  to  Lewis, 

James,  Maiy,  and  the  Prince.* 

It  was  not  only  in  the  capital  that  the  Jacohites,  at  this 
time,  made  a  great  display  of  their  wit  They  mustered  strong 
at  Bath,  where  the  Lord  Freeident  CaermartHeu  was  trying  to 
recruit  his  feeble  health.  Every  evening  they  met,  as  they 
phrased  it,  to  serenade  the  Marquess.  In  other  words  they 
assembled  under  the  sick  man's  window,  and  there  sang  doggrel 
lampoons  on  him.** 
"<■  It  is  remarkable  that  the  Lord  President,  at  the  very  time 
iin.  at  which  be  was  insulted  as  a  'WiUiamite  at  Bath,  was  con- 
sidered as  a  stanch  Jacobite  at  Saint  Oermains.  How  he  came 
to  be  BO  considered  is  a  most  perplexing  question.  Some  writers 
are  of  opinion  that  he,  like  Shrewsbury,  Russell,  Godolphin 
and  Marlborough,  entered  into  engagements  with  one  king 
while  eating  the  bread  of  the  other.  But  this  opinion  does  not 
rest  on  sufficient  proofs.  About  the  treasons  of  Shrewsbury, 
ofBussell,  of  Godolphin  and  of  Marlborough,  we  haveagreat 
mass  of  evidence,  derived  from  varioua  sources,  and  extending 
over  several  years.  But  all  the  information  which  we  possess 
about  Caetmarthen's  dealings  with  James  is  contained  in  a 
,  single  short  paper  written  by  Melfort  on  the  sixteenth  of 
October  1693.  From  that  paper  it  is  quite  clear  that  intelligence 
had  reached  the  banished  King  and  his  Ministers  which  led 
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t]ietn  to  regard  Caennarthen  as  a  fi^eud.  But  there  ii  no  proof  c 
that  tbey  ever  BO  regarded  him,  either  before  that  de^  or  after  — 
that  dajr.*  On  the  vhole,  the  most  probable  explanation  of 
thii  m7st«iy  aeenu  to  be  that  Caennarthen  had  been  aoonded 
by  some  Jacobite  emiseary  much  less  artfiti  than  himself,  and 
had,  far  the  puipoae  of  getting  at  the  bottom  of  the  new 
Kheme  of  policy  dcTised  by  Middleton,  pretended  to  be  well 
diipoied  to  the  cauae  of  the  bacisbed  King,  that  an  «zag- 
gerated  account  of  vhat  had  pasaed  had  been  sent  to  Saint 
Oermuiw,  and  that  there  had  been  much  rqoidng  there  at  a 
coQTeraion  vhich  soon  proved  to  have  been  feigned.  It  seems 
itrange  that  auch  a  conversion  should  even  for  a  moment  have 
been  thought  sincere.  It  vas  plainly  Caermarthen's  intereat  to 
stand  by  the  sovereigns  in  possession.  He  vas  their  chief 
minister.  He  could  not  hope  to  be  the  chief  minister  of  James. 
It  can  indeed  hardly  be  supposed  that  the  political  conduct  of 
a  cunning  old  man,  insatiably  ambitious  and  covetous,  vaa 
much  inflTiesced  by  personal  partiality.  But,  if  there  were  any 
person  to  whom  Caermarthen  was  partial,  that  person  was  un- 
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'•  doubtedly  Moiy.    That  he  h&d  Beriotuly  engaged  in  a  plot  to 

~  depose  her,  at  the  risk  of  hie  head  if  he  failed,  and  mth  the 

certainty  of  losing  immenu  power  and  wealth  if  be  succeeded, 

was  a  Btory  tog  absutd  for  any  credulity  but  the  credulity  of 

Caermarthen  had  indeed  at  that  moment  peculiarly  Btrong 
reasona  for  being  aatiafied  with  the  place  which  he  held  in  the 
counaek  of  William  and  Mary.  There  is  but  too  strong  reason 
to  believe  that  he  was  then  accumulating  unlawful  gun  with  a 
rapidity  unexampled  even  in  his  experience. 

The  contest  between  the  two  East  India  Companiei  was. 
during  the  autumn  of  1693,  fiercer  than  ever.  The  House  of 
lii  Conuuons,  finding  the  Old  Company  obstinately  averse  to  all 
'''  compromiae,  had,  a  little  before  the  close  of  the  late  session, 
requested  the  King  to  give  the  three  years'  warning  prescribed 
by  the  Charter.  ChUd  and  his  fellows  now  began  to  be  seriously 
alarmed.  They  expected  every  day  to  receive  the  dreaded 
notice.  Nay,  they  were  not  sure  that  their  exclusive  privilege 
might  not  be  taken  away  v>ithout  any  notice  at  all:  for  they 
'found  that  they  had,  by  inadvertently  omitting  to  pay  the  tax 
lately  imposed  on  their  stock  at  the  precise  time  fixed  by  law, 
forfeited  their  Charter;  and,  though  it  would,  in  ordinary 
circumstances,  have  been  thought  cruel  in  the  government  to 
take  advant^e  of  such  a  slip,  the  public  was  not  inclined  to 
allow  the  Old  Company  any  thing  more  than  the  strict  letter 
of  the  bond.  Every  thing  was  lost  if  the  Charter  were  not 
renewed  before  the  meeting  of  Parliament.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  proceedings  of  the  corporation  were  still  realty 
directed  by  Child.  Buthehad,  itshould  seem,  perceived  that 
his  unpopularity  had  injuriously  affected  the  intereata  i4iich 
were  under  his  care ,  and  therefore  did  not  obtrude  himself  on 
the  public  notice.  ISa  place  was  ostensibly  filled  by  hia  near 
kinsman  Sir  Thomas  Cook,  one  of  the  greatest  mecchanta  of 
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London,  and  Member  of  Pariismeut  for  the  borough  of  Col-  t 
eheiter.  The  Director!  placed  at  Cook's  abaolote  disposal  all— 
the  inuneose  irealtb  which  lay  In  their  treaauiy;  and  in  a  short 
time  near  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  vere  expended  in  cor- 
ruption on  a  gigantic  scale.  In  what  proportions  this  enormous 
sum  was  distributed  among  the  great  men  at  Whitehall,  and 
how  much  of  it  was  embezzled  by  intermediate  agents,  is  still 
a  mystery.  We  know  with  certainty  however  that  thousands 
weittto  Seymour  and  thousands  to  Caermarthen. 

Hie  effect  of  these  bribes  wai  that  the  Attorney  General  re- 
ceived orders  to  draw  up  a  ob>it«c  cegranting  the  old  privileges 
to  the  Old  Company.  No  minister,  however,  could,  ailei  what 
had  passed  in  Parliament,  venture  to  advise  the  Crown  to  renew 
the  monopoly  without  conditions.  The  Directors  were  sensible 
that  they  bad  no  choice,  and  reluctantly  consented  to  accept 
the  new  Charter  on  terms  substantially  the  same  with  those 
which  the  House  of  Commons  had  sanctioned. 

It  is  probable  that,  two  years  earlier,  such  a  compromise 
would  have  quieted  the  feud  which  distracted  the  City.  But  a 
long  conflict ,  in  which  aatire  and  calumny  had  not  been  spared, 
had  heated  the  minds  of  men.  The  cry  of  Dowgate  agunst 
Leadenhall  Street  was  louder  than  ever.  Caveats  were  entered : 
petitions  were  signed;  and  in  those  petition*  a  doctrine  which 
had  hitherto  been  studiously  kept  in  the  background  was  boldly 
affirmed.  While  it  was  doubtful  on  which  side  the  royal  prero- 
gative would  be  used,  that  prerogative  bad  not  been  questioned. 
But  as  soon  as  it  appeared  that  the  Old  Company  was  likely  to 
obtain  a  regrant  of  the  monopoly  under  the  Great  Seal,  the 
New  Company  began  to  assert  with  vehemence  that  no  mono- 
poly could  be  created  except  by  Act  of  Parliament  The  Privy 
Council,  over  which  Caermarthen  presided,  after  hearing  the 
■atta  Adly  argued  by  eonnid  on  both  sides,  decided  in 
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CHit?.  favour  of  the  Old  CompEmy,  and  oidered  the  Chartet  to  be 
-^^ —  sealed." 

jtiinro  et  The  autumn  was  bj  thia  time  far  advanced,  and  the  onaies 
u'eqi-  i"  the  Ketherlands  had  f;one  into  quarters  for  the  winter.  On 
uu'h''-  ""^  '"*  ^^y  "^  October  WiUiam  landed  ia  England.  The  Par- 
PnuV'  ^""*''t  ^^  about  to  meet;  and  he  had  every  reason  to  eipect  a 
seBBion  even  more  Btonny  than  the  last.  The  people  were  dis- 
contented,  and  not  without  cause.  The  year  had  been  every 
where  disastrous  to  the  allies ,  not  only  on  the  sea  and  in  the 
Low  Countnet,  but  also  in  Serria,  in  Spain,  in  Italy,  and  in 
Germany.  The  Turka  had  compelled  the  generals  of  the  Em- 
pire to  raise  the  siege  of  Belgrade.  A  newly  created  Marshal  of 
France,  the  Duke  of  Noailles,  had  invaded  Catalonia  and  taken 
the  fortreaa  of  Eosaa,  Another  newly  created  Marshal,  the 
skilful  and  valiant  Catinat,  had  descended  from  the  Alps  on 
Piedmont,  and  had,  at  Marsigha,  gained  a  complete  victor;  over 
the  forces  of  the  Buke  of  Savoy.  Thia  battle  is  memorable  as 
the  first  of  a  long  series  of  battles  in  which  the  Irish  troops  re- 
trieved the  honour  lost  by  misfortunes  and  misconduct  in 
domestic  war.  Some  of  the  exiles  of  Lunerick  showed,  on  that 
day,  under  the  standard  of  France,  a  valour  which  disUn- 
guished  them  among  many  thousands  of  brave  men.  It  ia  re- 
markable that  on  the  same  day  a  battalion  of  the  persecuted  and 
expatriated  Huguenots  stood  firm  amidst  the  general  disorder 
round  the  standard  of  Savoy,  and  fell  fighting  desperately  to 
tJie  last. 

The  Duke  of  Lorges  had  marched  into  the  Palatinate, 
already  twice  devastated,  and  bad  found  that  Turenne  and 
Duiaa  had  left  him  something  to  destroy.  Heidelberg,  just  be- 
ginning to  rise  again  from  its  ruins,  was  again  sacked,  the  peace- 
able citizena  butchered,  their  wives  and  daughters  foully  out^ 

•  A  Jonrnal  of  XTcrnl  Bcmuknble  Pnunsu  relitlDI  to  tbt  Ewt  IMU« 
Tnd*,  ises. 
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nged.  Tba  Teiy  choin  of  the  churchea  were  itained  with  cH«r, 
blood:  Qie  pyxet  sad  enidfice*  vere  torn  from  the  Kltan:  the  'Yut™ 
tomhi  of  the  ancient  Eleoton  were  broken  optn:  the  corpiet, 
■tripped  of  their  cerecloths  and  omamenti,  were  dragged  about 
the  BtreeU.  The  ikull  of  the  father  of  the  DucheiB  of  Orleam 
wit  beftten  to  fragments  hjr  the  soldiers  of  s  prince  among  the 
Isdiei  of  whose  splendid  Court  she  held  the  foremost  plsoe. 

And  yet  a  discerning  eye  might  have  peroeiTed  that,  unfbr-  "'!'*** 
timata  as  the  confederate  seemed  to  have  been ,  the  advantage 
had  nailj  been  on  their  side.  The  contest  was  quite  u  much  a 
Snancial  as  a  military  contest  The  French  King  had,  some 
nontba  before ,  stud  that  the  last  piece  of  gold  would  carry  the 
day;  and  he  now  began  painfully  to  feel  the  truth  of  the  saying. 
En^and  waa  undoubtedly  hard  pressed  by  public  burdens ;  but 
ttOl  she  stood  ap  erect.  France  meanwhile  was  fast  sinking. 
Herrecenteffortsbad  been  too  much  for herstrength,  and  had 
left  her  spent  and  annerved.  Never  had  her  rulers  shown  more 
bgennity  in  devising  taxes  or  more  severity  in  exacting  them : 
but  by  no  ingenuity,  bynoseverity,  was  it  possible  to  raise  the 
■urns  necessary  for  another  such  csmpaign  as  that  of  169S.  In 
England  the  harvest  had  been  abundant  In  France  the  com 
and  the  wine  had  again  fuled.  Thepeople,  asusual,  ruledat 
the  government.  The  government,  with  shsmefHil  ignorance  or 
more  shameful  dishonesty,  tried  to  direct  the  public  indignation 
against  the  dealers  in  gnun.  Becrees  appeared  which  seemedto 
have  been  elaborately  framed  for  the  purpose  of  turning  dearth 
into  famine.  The  nation  was  assured  that  there  was  no  reason 
for  uneasiness,  that  there  was  more  than  a  sufBdent  supply  of 
food ,  and  that  the  acarcity  had  been  produced  by  the  villanous 
arts  of  misers,  who  locked  up  their  stores  in  the  hope  of  making 
enormous  guns.  Commissioners  were  appointed  to  inspect  the 
grsnoiies ,  and  were  empowered  to  send  to  market  all  the  corn 
that  was  not  necessary  for  the  consumption  of  the  propcieton, 
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CBAt.  Such  interference  of  course  increased  tte  suffenng  vhich  it  wu 
-j^—  meant  to  lelieTe.  But  in  the  midat  of  tlie  general  distress  there 
was  an  artificial  plenty  in  one  fsToured  spot  The  moat  eibi- 
traiy  prince  must  always  stand  in  some  awe  of  an  Immense  maea 
of  human  beings  collected  in  the  neighbourhood  of  hii  own 
palace.  Apprehensions  similar  to  those  which  had  induced  the 
CRsara  to  extort  from  Afiica  and  Egypt  the  meaua  of  pampering 
the  rabble  of  Borne  induced  Lewis  to  a^ravate  the  mlauy  of 
twenty  provinces  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  one  huge  city  in 
good  humour.  He  ordered  bread  to  be  distributed  in  all  tha 
parishes  of  the  capital  at  less  than  half  the  madiet  price.  Tlie 
English  Jacobites  were  stupid  enough  to  extol  the  wisdom  and 
humanity  of  this  arrangement  The  harvest,  they  said,  hod 
been  good  inEnglind  and  bad  in  France;  and  y«t  the  loaf  was 
chewier  at  Paris  than  in  London;  and  the  explanation  waa 
single.  The  French  bad  a  soTereign  whose  heart  waa  I^eniJi, 
and  who  watched  over  his  people  with  the  solicitude  of  a  father, 
while  the  English  were  cursed  with  a  Dutch  tyrant,  who  tent 
their  oom  to  Holland.  The  truth  was  that  a  week  of  such 
&lherly  government  as  that  of  Lewis  would  have  raised  all  Eng- 
land in  atrus  from  Northumberland  to  ComwaU.  That  there 
might  be  abundance  at  Paris,  the  people  of  Nonnandy  and 
Anjou  were  stuffing  themselves  with  nettles.  That  there  ought 
be  tranquillity  at  Faris,  the  peasantry  were  fighting  with  the 
hargemen  and  the  troops  all  along  the  Loire  and  the  Seine. 
Multitudes  fled  from  those  rural  districts  where  bread  cost  five 
sous  a  pound  to  the  happy  place  where  bread  was  to  be  had  foe 
two  sous  a  pound.  It  was  necessary  to  drive  the  bmished 
crowds  back  by  force  from  the  barriers,  and  to  denounce  the 
most  terrible  punishments  against  all  who  should  not  go  home 
and  starve  quietly.  • 

•  Set  ilu  MonUilr  MarooriM  nd  London  amltcn  or  SeptfinbH,  Os- 
tob«r,  NOTember  mi  Dicember  16M-.  Dangreaa,  Sepl.  6.  »7.,  Oct.  M, 
NoT.ll.i  tbePilnortluAbilJcitifln,  te»t. 


Levis  was  aentible  Uiat  the  itrength  of  Fnmce  had  been  c 
OTerstnined  by  the  ezeitions  of  the  last  campidgD.  Even  if— 
her  harrest  and  her  yintage  had  been  abundant,  ehe  would  not 
have  been  able  to  do  in  1694  what  ibe  had  done  in  1699;  audit 
was  nttefly  impoiaibls  that,  in  a  Beason  of  extreme  dietcen,  she 
shonld  again  send  into  the  field  armies  anperior  in  number  on 
everypointto  thearmieaoftbe  coalitjoo.  New  oonquesta  wen 
sot  to  be  expected.  It  would  be  mnch  if  the  baraased  and 
exhausted  land,  beset  on  all  aides  by  enemies,  should  be  able 
to  sustain  a  defensive  war  without  any  disaster.  So  able  a 
poliUoian  as  the  French  Eing  could  not  but  feel  that  it  would  be 
for  his  advantage  to  treat  with  the  allies  while  they  were  still 
awed  by  the  remembrance  of  the  gigantic  efforts  which  his 
kingdom  had  just  made,  and  before  the  collapse  which  had 
followed  those  efforts  should  become  visible. 

Bx  had  long  been  oonununicating  through  varioos  chaoneb 
with  some  members  of  the  confederacy,  and  trying  to  induce 
Ihem  to  separate  themselves  fivm  the  rest  But  he  had  as  jet 
made  no  overture  tending  to  a  general  pacification.  For  he 
knew  that  there  conld  be  no  general  pacification  unless  he  was 
prepared  to  abandon  the  cause  of  James,  and  to  acknowledge 
the  Prince  and  Frincess  of  Orange  as  King  and  Queen  of  Eng- 
land. This  was  in  truth  the  point  on  which  every  thing  turned. 
What  should*?  done  wilh  those  great  fortresses  which  Lewis 
had  nnjustiy  seized  and  annexed  to  his  empire  in  time  of  peace, 
Luxemburg  which  overawed  the  Moselle,  and  Strasburg  which 
domineered  over  the  Upper  Rhine ;  what  should  be  done  with 
the  places  which  he  had  recently  won  in  open  war,  Fhilipsburg, 
Hons  and  Namur,  Huy  and  Charleroy;  what  barrier  should  be 
given  to  the  States  Qeneral;  on  what  terms  Lorrune  should  be 
restored  to  its  hereditary  Dokes;  these  were  assuredly  not 
nidiiqwrtant  questions.  But  the  all  important  question  was 
whether  England  was  to  be,  as  she  had  been  under  James,  a 
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CBAp.  dependency  of  France,  or,  as  she  was  under  WiUiam  and  Muy, 
—^ff^-  A  power  of  the  first  rank.  If  Lewis  retHj  irUhed  for  peace,  he 
must  bring  himself  to  recogniBe  the  Sovereigna  whom  he  bad  «a 
often  designated  as  usurpers.  Could  he  bring  himself  to  re- 
cognise them?  His  superstition,  his  pride,  his  regard  for  the 
unhappy  exiles  who  were  pining  at  Saint  OenuEuns,  his  personal 
dislike  of  the  indefatigable  and  unconquerable  adversaiy  who 
bad  been  constantly  crossing  his  path  during  twenty  years, 
were  on  one  side;  his  interests  and  those  of  his  people  were  on 
the  other.  He  must  have  been  sensible  that  it  was  not  in  his 
power  to  subjugate  the  English,  that  be  must  at  last  lesTe  them 
to  choose  their  government  for  themselves,  and  that  what  he 
must  do  at  last  it  would  be  best  to  do  soon.  Yet  be  could  not 
at  once  make  up  his  mind  to  what  was  so  disagreeable  to  him. 
He  however  opened  a  negotiation  with  the  States  General 
through  the  interyention  of  Sweden  and  Denmark,  and  sent  a 
confidential  emissary  to  confer  fn  secret  at  Brussels  mth 
Dykvelt,  who  possessed  the  entire  confidence  of  William. 
There  was  much  discussion  about  matters  of  secondary  tm~ 
portance:  but  the  great  question  remiuned  unsettled.  The 
French  agent  used,  in  private  conversation,  expressions  plainly 
implying  that  the  government  which  he  represented  was  pre- 
pared to  recognise  William  and  Mary:  but  no  formal  assutance 
could  be  obtained  from  him.  Just  at  the  same  title  the  King  of 
Denmark  informed  the  allies  that  he  was  endeavouring  to 
prevail  on  France  not  to  insist  on  the  restoratjon  of  James  as  an 
indispensable  condition  of  peace,  but  did  not  say  that  his 
endeavours  had  as  yet  been  successibL  Meanwhile  Avaus,  . 
who  was  now  Ambassador  at  Stockhohn,  mformed  the  King  of 
Sweden,  that,  as  the  dignity  of  all  crowned  beads  bad  been 
outraged  in  the  person  of  James,  the  Moat  Christian  King  felt 
assured  that  not  only  neutral  powers,  but  even  the  Emperor, 
Tould  try  to  find  some  expedient  which  might  remove  so  grava 
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t  cause  of  quarrel.  The  expedient  at  vrhich  Atoux  hinted  ( 
doubtleu  vaa  that  Jarnea  ahonld  waive  his  rights,  and  that  the  — 
Prince  of  WalsEihoutd  be  sent  to  England,  bredaFrotestent, 
adopted  hy  William  and  Maiy,  and  declared  theii  heir.  To 
luch  an  anangemeut  William  would  probably  have  had  no 
pereonad  objection.  But  we  may  be  aseured  that  be  never  would 
have  consented  to  make  it  a  condition  of  peace  with  France. 
Who  ahould  reign  in  England  was  a  question  to  be  decided  by 
England  alone.* 

It  mi^t  well  be  suspected  that  a  negotiation  conducted  in 
Ihie  manner  was  merely  meant  to  divide  the  confederates. 
William  understood  the  whole  importance  of  the  conjuncture. 
He  had  not,  it  may  be,  the  eye  of  a  great  captain  for  all  tlie 
tumi  of  a  bstde.  But  he  had,  in  the  highest  perfection,  the 
eye  of  a  great  statesman  for  all  the  turns  of  a  war.  That 
fVance  bad  at  length  made  overtures  to  him  was  a  sufficient 
proof  that  she  felt  herself  spent  and  sinking.  That  those  over- 
tures were  made  with  extreme  reluctance  and  hesitation  proved 
that  she  had  not  yet  come  to  a  temper  in  which  it  was  posuble 
to  have  peace  witlk  her  on  fair  terms.  He  saw  that  the  enemy 
was  beginning  to  give  ground,  and  that  this  waa  the  time  to 
assume  the  offensive,  to  push  forward,  to  bring  up  every 
reserve.  But  whether  the  opportunity  should  be  seized  or  lost 
it  did  not  belong  to  him  to  decide.  The  King  of  France  might 
levy  troops  and  exact  taxes  without  any  limit  save  that  which 
the  laws  of  nature  impose  on  despotism.  But  the  King  of 
F.ngland  could  do  notiUng  without  the  support  of  the  House  of 
Commons;  and  the  House  of  Commons,  though  it  had  hitherto 
supported  him  zealously  and  liberally,  was  not  a  body  on  which 

•  CamiiiandeDca  Dfrnillim  and  Helnilixi  DnlibttoU,  duUdDig.]). 
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CBAP.  he  could  rely.  It  had  indeed  got  into  a  BtEtt«  which  peipleied 
— ^^~ —  and  alarmed  all  the  most  sagacious  polilJcians  of  that  age. 
There  was  something  ^ipalling  in  the  union  of  such  baimdless 
power  and  such  boundless  caprice.  The  fate  of  the  whole 
ciTilised  world  depended  on  the  vot«s  of  the  repreaentatiTes  of 
the  English  people;  and  there  was  no  public  man  who  could 
Tentuie  to  say  with  confidence  what  those  representatiTes  might 
not  be  induced  to  vote  within  twenty  four  hours.*  William 
painMly  felt  that  it  was  scarcely  poBaible  for  a  piinca  dependent 
on  an  assembly  so  Tiolent  at  one  time,  so  languid  at  another,  to 
effect  any  thing  great.  Indeed,  though  no  sovereign  did  so 
much  to  secure  and  to  extend  the  power  of  the  House  of  Com* 
mono,  no  sovereign  loved  the  House  of  Comntons  less.  Nor  is 
this  strange:  for  he  saw  that  House  at  the  very  worst  He  saw 
it  when  it  had  just  acquired  the  power  and  had  not  yet  acquired 
the  gravity  of  a  senate.  In  hii  Utters  to  HeinduB  be  per- 
petually compliuns  of  the  endless  talking,  the  &ctious 
squabbling,  ^e  inconstancy,  the  dilatorineaa,  of  the  body 
which  bis  situation  made  it  necessary  for  him  to  treat  with  de- 
ference. His  complaints  v&»  by  no  means  unfounded^  but  he 
had  not  diacOTcied  either  the  cause  or  the  cure  of  the  eviL 
u  Vc°''"  ^^  truth  was  that  the  change  which  the  Revolution  had 
■try  ID  made  in  the  situation  of  the  House  of  Commona  had  made  an- 
Dieaiar;  Other  change  necessary;  and  that  other  change  had  not  yet 
ne'".°~  taken  place.  There  was  parliamentar;  government:  but  there 
was  no  Ministry;  and,  without  a  Miuiatry,  the  working  of  a 
parliamentary  government,  such  as  ours,  must  always  be  ud- 
eteady  and  unsafe. 

It  is  essential  to  our  libertiea  that  the  House  of  Commons 

Cammoni  woald  do  the  neiti  In  which  all  ignad  itltb  talm."  TtMM  ta- 
marttbla  wordi  vera  viltten  bj  Cacrmirlhen  on  Ihe  nuiclln  or  a  paper 
dcairn  up  bf  Boobeater  In  Auiaal  ISSI.    Daliymple.  ApptndU  la  pari  11. 
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(faould  BierciiB  &  control  over  all  the  dep&rtme&ts  of  tbe  ( 
sseoutiTe  adrainutntion.  And  yet  it  it  trident  that  a  ciowd  — 
of  five  at  lix  hundred  people ,  even  if  the;  were  intellectually 
much  above  the  aTerage  of  the  members  of  die  best  Fatliameut, 
even  if  ererj  one  of  them  were  a  Buileigh  or  a  Sully,  would  be 
unfit  for  executive  functions.  It  has  been  truly  said  that  every 
large  collection  of  human  beings,  however  well  educated,  has 
a  strong  tendency  to  become  a  mob;  and  a  country  of  which 
the  Supreme  Executive  Council  is  a  mob  is  surely  in  a  perilous 


nappily  a  way  has  been  found  out  in  wluch  the  House  of 
Commons  can  exercise  a  paramount  influence  over  the  executiTe 
govenmient,  without  assuming  Ainctions  such  as  can  never  be 
well  discharged  by  a  body  so  numerous  and  so  variDusly  com- 
posed.  An  institution  which  did  not  exist  in  the  times  of  the 
Flantagenets ,  of  the  Tudors  or  of  the  Stgarta ,  an  institution 
not  known  to  the  law,  an  institution  not  mentioned  in  any 
statute,  an  institution  of  which  such  writers  as  De  Lolme  and 
Blackstone  take  no  notice,  begun  to  exist  a  few  years  after  the 
Revolution,  grew  rapidly  into  importance,  became  firmly 
established,  and  is  now  almost  as  essential  a  part  of  our  polity 
as  the  Parliament  itselt    This  institution  is  the  Ministry. 

The  Ministry  is,  in  fact,  a  committee  of  leading  members  of 
the  two  Houses.  It  is  nominated  by  the  Crown :  but  it  consists 
exchmvely  of  statesmen  whose  opinions  on  the  pressing  ques- 
tions of  tiu  time  agree,  in  the  mun,  with  the  opinions  of  the 
majority  of  tbe  House  of  Commons.  Among  the  members  of 
this  committee  are  distributed  tbe  great  departmentB  of  the 
kdminiatration.  Each  Minister  mnducts  the  ordinary  business 
of  his  own  office  without  reference  to  his  colleagues.  But  the 
most  important  business  of  every  ofBce,  and  especially  such 
business  aa  is  likely  to  be  the  subject  of  discussion  in  Farlia- 
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.  ment,  is  brouglit  under  the  consideration  of  the  whole  Mi- 
—  nistry.  In  Parliament  the  MiniBtets  are  bound  to  act  m  one 
man  on  nil  questioni  relating  to  the  executive  govermnenL  If 
one  of  them  dtBaents  from  the  rest  on  a  quettion  too  important 
to  admit  of  compromiBe,  it  ia  his  duty  to  retire.  "While  the 
Miniitters  retain  the  confidence  of  the  perliamentary  majority, 
that  majority  supports  them  against  opposition,  and  rejects 
every  motion  which  reflects  on  them  or  is  likely  to  embarrass 
them.  If  they  forfeit  that  confidence,  if  the  parliamentary 
majority  is  dissatisfied  with  the  way  in  which  patronage  is  dis- 
tributed, with  the  way  in  which  the  prerogative  of  mercy  is 
used,  with  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs,  with  the  conduct  of 
a  war,  the  remedy  is  simple.  It  is  not  necessaiy  that  the 
Commons  should  take  on  themselves  the  business  of  adminis- 
tration, that  they  should  request  tiie  Crown  to  make  this  man  a 
bishop  and  that  man  a  judge,  to  pardon  one  criminal  and  to 
execute  another,  to  negotiate  a  treaty  on  a  particular  basis  or 
to  send  an  expedition  to  a  particular  place.  They  have  merely 
to  declare  that  they  have  ceased  to  trust  the  Ministry,  and  to 
ask  for  a  Ministry  which  they  can  trust. 

It  is  by  means  of  Ministries  thus  constituted,  and  llius 
changed,  that  tiie  English  government  has  long  been  con* 
ducted  in  general  conformity  with  the  deliberat«  sense  of  tha 
House  of  Commons,  and  yet  has  been  vonderfolly  free  boat 
the  vices  which  are  chBiacteristlc  of  governments  adminiatered 
by  large,  tumultuous  and  divided  assemblies.  A  tew  dis- 
tinguished persons,  agreeing  in  their  general  opinions,  are  tho 
confidential  advisers  at  once  of  the  Sovereign  and  of  tbe 
Estates  of  the  Realm.  In  the  closet  they  speak  with  tbe 
authority  of  men  who  stand  high  in  tbe  estimation  of  the  re- 
presentatives  of  the  people.  In  Parliament  they  speak  with  the 
authority  of  men  versed  in  great  affain  and  acquainted  with  all 
the  secrets  of  the  State.    Thus  the  Cabinet  has  something  of 
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A«  poptilar  character  of  a  representeUTe  bodj;  and  the  re-  chav, 
presentatiTe  body  has  lometliiDgoftlie  gravity  of  a  cabinet  ^  ■ 

SometiineB  the  state  of  partjes  is  such  tliat  no  set  of  men 
who  can  be  brought  together  poMesses  the  fiill  confidence  and 
steady  support  ofamajoritj  of  the  House  of  Conunons.  When 
this  is  the  case,  there  must  be  a  weak  Ministry;  and  tliere  will 
probably  be  a  rapid  Buccession  of  weak  Ministries.  At  inch 
time!  the  House  of  Commons  never  fails  to  get  into  a  state 
which  no  person  friendly  to  lepreientative  government  can 
contemplate  without  uneasiness,  into  a  state  which  may  enable 
na  to  form  some  faint  notion  of  the  state  of  that  House  during 
tike  eariiei  years  of  the  reign  of  ^VtUiam.  The  notion  ia  indeed 
but  fUnt ;  for  the  weakest  Ministry  has  greet  power  as  a  regu- 
lator of  parliamentary  proceedings ;  and  in  the  earlier  yean  of 
the  reign  of  William  there  was  no  Ministrf  at  »il. 

No  writer  has  yet  attempted  to  trace  the  progress  of  tbisT^*  ><"> 
institution,  en  institutioa  indispensable  to  the  harmonious  iridniii^ 
wodung  of  our  ot^er  institutions.  The  first  Ministry  was  the 
woik,  partly  of  mere  chance,  and  partly  of  wisdom,  not  how- 
ever of  that  highest  wisdom  which  is  conversant  with  great 
principles  of  political  philosophy,  but  of  that  lower  wisdom 
which  meets  daily  exigencieB  by  daily  expedienta.  Neither 
William  nor  the  most  enlightened  of  his  advisers  fully  under- 
stood the  nature  and  importance  of  that  noiseless  revolution,  — 
tat  it  was  no  less,  —  which  began  about  the  close  of  1693,  and 
was  completed  about  the  close  of  1696.  But  everybody  could 
perceive  that,Bt  the  dose  of  1693,  the  chief  offices  in  the  govern- 
ment were  distributed  not  unequally  between  the  two  great 
parties,  that  the  men  who  held  those  offices  were  perpetually 
caballing  agunst  each  other,  haranguing  against  each  other, 
moving  votes  of  censure  on  each  other,  exhibiting  articles  of 
impeachment  against  each  other,  and  that  the  temper  of  the 
HouH  of  Comtnona  was  wild,    ungovemable  and  uncertdn. 
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K  X^eiy  body  could  perceiTe  tbst  at  the  doMt  of  1696,  all  ths 
—  prindpal  Benranta  of  the  Crown  were  Whiga,  doiely  bound 
together  by  public  and  private  ties,  and  prompt  to  defend  one 
another  against  ereiy  attack,  and  that  tlie  majority  of  the  House 
of  Common!  vaa  anayed  in  good  order  under  those  leaders,  and 
had  learned  to  move ,  like  one  man,  at  the  word  of  command. 
The  hiatoryofthe  period  oftransition  and  of  the  steps  by  which 
the  change  was  effected  is  in  a  high  degree  curioua  and  in- 
teresting. 

The  statesman  who  had  tJie  chief  share  m  forming  the  first 
English  Hinistiy  had  once  been  but  too  well  known,  but  hmi 
long  hidden  himself  from  the  public  gaze ,  and  had  but  recently 
emerged  from  the  obscurity  in  which  it  had  been  expected  that 
he  would  pass  the  remains  of  an  ignominious  and  disastrous  life. 
During  that  period  of  general  terror  and  coni^ision  which  foI> 
lowed  the  fiight  of  James,  Sunderland  had  disappeared.  It 
was  high  time:  forof  all  the  agents  of  the  fallen  government  he 
was ,  with  ihe  single  exception  of  Jefireys ,  the  moat  odious  to- 
the  nation.  Few  knew  that  Sunderland's  voice  bad  in  secret 
been  given  against  the  spoliation  of  M^dalene  College  and  tha 
prosecution  of  the  Bishops:  but  all  knew  that  he  had  signed 
numerous  instalments  dispensing  with  statutes,  that  he  had 
sate  intheSgh  Commission,  that  be  had  turned  or  pretended 
to  turn  Papist,  that  he  had,  a  few  days  after  his  apostasy, 
appeared  iuWestminateiHall  as  a  witness  agunst  the  oppiessed 
fatiieis  of  the  Church.  He  bad  indeed  atoned  for  many  crimes 
by  one  crime  baser  than  all  the  rest  As  soon  as  be  had  reason 
to  believe  that  the  day  of  deliverance  and  retribution  waa  at 
hand,  he  had,  by  a  most  dexterous  and  seasonable  treaaon, 
earned  his  pardon.  During  the  three  months  which  preceded 
theairivalof  thcDutchaimament  in  Torbay,  he  hod  rendered 
to  the  cause  of  liberty  and  of  the  Protestant  reli|pon  services  of 
which  it  is  difficult  to  overrate  either  the  wickedness  or  th« 
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Utility.  To  him  chiefly  it  was  owing  that,  at  the  moBt  critical  c 
ntoment  in  oin  hiitory,  a  !French  snny  was  not  menacing  the— ^ 
BataTiui  frontier  Bud  a  French  fleet  hovering  about  the  Englieh 
coast.  'William  could  not,  without  staining  his  own  honour, 
rafiue  to  piotect  one  whom  he  had  not  scrupled  to  employ.  Yet 
it  waa  no  easy  task  even  for  William  to  save  that  guilty  head 
irom  the  first  outbreak  of  public  hiy.  For  even  those  extreme 
politicinna  of  both  sides  who  agreed  in  nothing  else  agreed  in 
calling  for  vengeance  on  the  renegade.  The  Whiga  hated  him 
aa  the  vilest  of  the  slaves  by  whom  the  late  government  had 
been  served,  and  the  Jacobites  as  the  vilest  of  the  traitorg  by 
whom  it  had  been  overthrown.  Had  he  remained  in  England, 
he  would  probably  have  diedbythe  hand  of  the  executioner,  if 
indeed  the  executioner  had  not  been  anticipated  by  the  populace. 
But  in  Holland  a  political  refugee,  favoured  by  the  Stadtholder, 
might  hope  to  live  unmolested.  To  Holland  Sunderland  fled, 
disguised,  it  is  said,  as  a  woman;  and  bis  wife  accompanied 
bim.  AtRotterdam,  a  town  devoted  to  theHouse  of  Orange, 
he  thought  himself  secure.  But  the  magistrates  were  not  in  all 
die  secrets  of  the  Prince,  and  were  assured  by  some  busy 
Englishmen  that  His  Highness  would  be  deligbted  to  hear  of 
the  arrest  of  the  Popish  dog,  the  Judas,  whose  appearance  on 
Tower  Hill  was  impatiently  expected  by  all  London.  Sunder- 
land was  thrown  into  prison,  and  remained  there  till  an  order 
foe  his  release  arrived  from  Whitehall.  He  then  proceeded  to 
Amsterdam,  and  there  changed  his  religion  again.  Hissecond 
apostasy  edified  his  wife  aa  much  as  his  firat  apostasy  had  edifled 
his  master.  The  Countess  wrote  to  assure  her  pious  friends  in 
England  that  her  poor  dear  lord's  heart  had  at  last  been  really 
touched  by  divine  grace,  and  that,  inspiteofallher  afOictionB, 
she  was  comforted  by  aeeing  him  so  true  a  convert.  We  may, 
however,  without  any  violation  of  Christian  charity,  suspect 
UiBthe  was  still  the  same  false,  callous,  Sunderland  who,  & 
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p.  few  montha  before,  hod  made  BonrepBux  shudder  by  denying 
~-  tbe  existence  of  »  Qod,  and  had,  at  the  aame  time,  von  the 
heart  of  James  by  pretending  to  believe  in  tranaubstantiation. 
In  a  short  time  the  banished  man  put  forth  an  apology  for  hia 
conducL  This  apology,  when  examined,  will  be  found  to 
amount  merely  to  a  coi:^eBsion  that  he  had  committed  one  terias 
of  crimes  in  order  to  gain  James's  favour,  and  another  aeries  in 
order  to  avoid  being  involved  in  James'a  ruin.  The  writ^  con- 
cluded by  announcing  his  intention  to  pass  all  the  rest  of  his  life 
in  penitence  and  prayer.  He  soon  retired  from  Amsterdam  to 
Utrecht,  and  at  Utrecht  made  himself  conspicuous  by  hii 
regular  and  devout  attendance  on  the  ministrations  of  Huguenot 
preachers.  If  his  letters  and  thoieofhis  wife  were  to  be  trusted, 
he  had  done  for  ever  with  ambition.  He  longed  indeed  to  be 
permitted  to  return  fr^m  exile,  not  that  he  might  agun  eigoy 
and  dispenae  the  favours  of  the  Crown,  not  that  hia  antecham- 
bers might  again  be  filled  by  the  daily  awarm  of  suitors,  but 
that  he  might  see  again  the  turf,  the  trees  and  the  family 
pictures  of  hia  country  seat  His  only  wish  was  to  be  suffered 
to  end  his  troubled  life  at  Althorpe;  and  he  would  be  content 
to  forfeit  his  head  if  ever  he  went  beyond  the  palings  of  his 
park.* 

While  the  House  of  Commons,  which  had  been  elected 
during  the  vacancy  of  the  throne,  was  busily  engaged  in  the 
woit  of  proBcriptJon,  he  could  not  venture  to  show  himself  in 
England.  But  when  that  assembly  had  ceased  to  exist,  he 
thought  himsetf  safe.  He  returned  a  few  days  after  the  Act  of 
Grace  had  been  l(ud  on  the  table  of  the  Lords.  liVom  the  benefit 
ofthatActhe  wasbyname  excluded:  but  he  well  knew  that  he 
had  now  nothing  to  teaz.    He  went  privately  to  Kensington, 
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wu  admitted  into  die  closet,  had  an  audience  which  lasted  two   i 
honn,  and thenretiiedtohiBcoimtiyhonH.*  — 

During  many  montha  he  led  a  secluded  lift,  and  had  ao  re- 
lidence  in  Loudon.  Once  in  the  spring  of  1691,  to  the  great 
aatonichmeiit  of  the  public,  he  showed  Ms  face  in  the  drele  at 
Court,  and  was  graciously  received.**  He  seems  to  have  been 
sfiwd  tliat  he  might,  on  his  reappearance  in  Ftiliament,  receive 
some  marked  a&ont.  He  therefore,  very  prudently,  stole 
down  to  Westminster,  in  the  dead  time  of  the  year,  on  a  day  to 
which  the  Houses  stood  adjourned  by  the  royal  conunand,  and 
on  which  tiey  met  merely  for  the  purpose  of  adjourning  again. 
Sunderland  hadjust  time  to  present  himself,  to  take  the  oaths, 
to  sign  the  declaration  against  transubstantiation,  and  to  re- 
sume his  seat  None  ot  the  few  peers  who  were  present  had  an 
opportunity  of  making  any  remark.***  It  wm  not  till  the  yesi 
1692  that  he  began  to  attend  regularly.  He  was  silent:  but 
silent  he  had  always  been  in  large  assemblies,  even  when  he 
was  at  the  zenith  of  power.  His  talents  were  not  those  of  a  pub- 
lic speaker.  The  art  in  which  he  surpassed  all  men  was  the  art 
ofwhispering.  Histact,  his  quickeyefortbefoiblesofindivi- 
dnals,  his  caressing  manners,  his  power  of  insinuation,  and, 
above  all,  his  apparent  bankneas,  made  him  irresistible  in  pri- 
vate conversation.  By  means  of  these  qualities  he  had  governed 
James,  and  now  aspired  to  govern  William. 

To  govern  William,  indeed,  was  not  easy.  But  Sunderland 
■ucceeded  in  obtaining  such  a  measure  of  favour  and  influence 
•sexdted  much  surprise  acd  some  indignation.  In  truth,  scarce- 
ly any  mind  was  strong  enough  to  resist  tlie  vritchery  of  his 
talk  and  of  bis  manners.  Every  man  is  prone  to  believe  La  the 
gratitude  and  attachment  even  of  the  most  worthless  persons  on 
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>.  vbom  he  has  eoDferred  great  benefits.  It  can  therefore  hardly 
—  he  thought  Btrange  that  the  most  akilM  of  all  flatteren  ehcruld 
have  heen  faeai^  irith  faTonr,  when  he,  with  every  outward 
sign  of  ationg  emotion,  implored pentuBdon  to  dedicate  all  his 
faculUea  to  the  service  of  the  genetons  protector  ta  whom  ho 
owed  property,  liberty,  life.  Itisnotnecesiary,  however,  to 
■uppose  that  the  King  waa  deceived.  He  may  have  thought, 
with  good  reason,  that,  tbongh  little  confidence  could  b« 
placed  in  Sunderland's  professions,  much  confidence  might  be 
placed  in  Sunderland's  situation;  and  the  truth  is  that  Sunder- 
land proved ,  on  the  whole ,  a  more  faitUiit  servant  than  a  much 
less  depraved  man  might  have  been.  He  did  indeed  make,  in 
profound  secresy,  some  timid  overtures  towaids  a  recondliatdon 
witli  James.  But  it  may  be  confidently  affirmed  that ,  even  had 
those  overtures  been  graciously  received,  —  and  they  appear  to 
have  been  received  very  ungraciously,  —  the  twice  turned  re- 
negade would  never  have  rendered  any  real  service  to  the  Ja- 
cobite cause.  He  well  knew  that  he  had  done  that  which  at 
Saint  Qermains  must  be  regarded  as  inexpiable.  It  waa  not 
merely  that  he  had  been  treacherous  and  ungrateAiL  Had-  . 
borough  had  been  as  treacherous  and  as  ungrat«M;  and  Marl- 
borough had  been  pardoned.  But  Marlborough  bad  not  been 
gniHy  of  the  impious  hypocrisy  of  counterfeiting  the  signs  of 
converBion.  Marlborough  had  not  pretended  to  he  convinced 
by  the  arguments  of  the  Jesuits,  to  he  touched  by  divine  grace, 
to  pine  for  union  with  the  only  true  Church.  Marlborough  had 
not,  when  Fopery  was  in  the  ascendant,  crossed  himself,  shrived 
himself,  done  penance ,  taken  the  communion  in  one  kind ,  and, 
assoonasatumoffortune  came,  apostatized  back  again,  and 
proclaimed  to  all  the  world  that,  when  he  knelt  at  the  confes- 
■ional  and  received  the  host,  he  was  merely  laughing  at  tbe  Kiog 
and  the  priests.  The  crime  of  Sunderland  was  one  wliich  could 
never  be  forgiven  by  James ;  and  a  crime  which  could  never  be 
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forgiTen  hj  James  was,  in  Home  sense,  a  recommendation  to  « 
WiUiun.  The  Court,  nay,  the  Council,  wm  full  of  men  irho  — 
sught  hope  to  prosper  if  the  banished  King  we»  restored.  But 
Sonderlond  bad  left  himself  no  retreat  He  bad  broken  down 
all  the  bridges  feehind  bim.  He  had  been  m  false  to  one  ude 
that  he  mnst  of  necessity  be  true  to  the  other.  That  he  va*  in 
the  main  true  to  the  govenunent  which  now  protected  him  there 
is  no  reason  to  doubt;  and,  being  true,  he  could  not  but  be 
useful.  He  was ,  in  some  respects ,  emineDtty  qualified  to  be  at 
that  time  an  odTiser  of  the  Crown.  He  had  exactly  the  talents 
and  the  knowledge  which  William  wanted.  The  two  together 
would  have  made  up  a  consummate  statesman.  The  matter  was 
capable  of  forming  and  executing  large  designs,  but  was  ne- 
gligent of  those  small  arts  in  which  the  servant  excelled.  The 
master  saw  farther  off  than  other  men ;  hut  what  was  near  no 
man  saw  so  clearly  as  the  servant.  The  master,  though  pro- 
foundly tersedin  the  politjcs  of  the  great  community  of  nations, 
never  thoroughly  understood  the  politics  of  his  own  kingdom. 
The  servant  was  perfectly  well  informed  as  to  the  temperand  the 
organizatioTi  of  the  English  factions,  and  as  to  the  strong  and 
weak  parts  of  the  character  of  every  Englishman  of  note. 

Early  in  1693,  it  was  rumoured  that  Sunderland  was  con- 
sulted on  all  important  questions  relating  to  the  internal  admi- 
nistration oftheraalm:  and  the  rumour  became  strongerwben 
ttwasknownthathe  had  come  np  to  London  in  the  autumn  be- 
fore the  meeting  of  Parliament  and  that  he  had  taken  a  large 
mansion  near  Whitehall.  The  coffeehouse  politicians  were  con- 
fident that  he  was  about  to  hold  some  high  office.  Ab  yet ,  how- 
ever, he  hadlhe  wisdom  to  be  content  with  the  reality  of  power, 
and  to  leave  the  show  to  others.* 

Kb  opinion  was  that,  as  long  as  the  King  tried  to  balance  *"_ 
the  two  great  parties  against  each  other,  and  to  diride  hii  fill-  >'' 
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CHAF.  TOUT  equally  between  them,  both  irould  think  themMlves  01 
-,^;  lued,  and  neither  would  lend  to  the  goTemment  th«t  hearty 
jtiB(  Is  and  steady  lupport  which  was  now  greatly  needed.  Hie  Majesty 
p',",'"  mast  make  up  hia  mind  to  give  a  marked  preference  to  one  or 
"""  the  other;  and  there  weie  three  weighty  reaaoua  for  giving  the 
WBic    preference  to  the  Whige. 

KtiiHi  In  the  first  place,  the  Whigs  were  on  principle  attached  to 
hirinf  the  reigning  dynasty.  In  their  view  the  Revolution  had  been, 
vliii.  not  merely  neceuary,  not  merely  justifiable,  but  happy  and 
glorious.  It  had  been  the  triumph  of  their  poUUcal  theory. 
Wheii  they  swore  allegiance  to  William,  they  swore  without 
scruple  or  reservation ;  and  they  were  so  far  from  having  any 
doubt  about  his  title  that  they  thought  it  the  best  of  all  titles. 
The  Tories,  on  the  other  hand,  very  generally  disapproved  of 
that  vote  of  the  Convention  which  had  placed  him  on  the  throne. 
Some  of  them  were  at  heart  Jacobites,  and  had  taken  the  oath 
of  allegiance  to  him  only  that  they  might  be  better  able  to  in- 
jure him.  Others,  though  they  thought  it  their  duty  to  obey 
him  as  King  in  fact,  deniedthathe  was  King  by  right,  and,  if 
they  were  loyal  to  him,  were  loyal  without  enthusiasm.  There 
could,  therefore,  be  little  doubt  on  which  of  the  two  parties  it 
would  be  safer  for  him  to  rely. 

In  the  second  place ,  as  to  the  particular  matter  on  which  his 
heart  was  at  present  set,  the  Whigs  were,  asabody,  prepared 
to  support  him  strenuously,  and  the  Tories  were,  asabody, in- 
clined to  thwart  him.  The  minds  of  men  were  at  this  time  mooh 
occupied  by  the  question ,  in  what  way  the  war  ought  to  be  car- 
ried on.  To  that  question  the  two  parties  returned  very  difiervnt 
■nswera.  An  opinion  had  during  many  months  been  growing 
among  the  Tories  that  the  policy  of  England  ought  to  he  strictly 
insular;  that  she  ought  to  leave  the  defence  of  Flanders.and  the 
Bhine  to  the  States  General,  the  House  of  Austria  and  the 
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Princes  of  the  Empire ;  that  she  ought  to  oury  on  hostilities  c 
with  vigour  by  sea,  but  to  keep  up  only  mcb  an  arm]' as  might,  ~ 
irith  the  help  of  the  militis,  he  sufficient  to  repel  an  tnvsMon. 
Itvu  plain  that,  if  this  syatem  were  adopted,  there  might  be 
an  immediate  reduction  of  the  taxes  -which  pressed  most  besTUy 
on  the  nation.  Butthe  Whigs  maintained  that  thi*  relief  would 
be  dearly  purchased.  Many  thousands  of  brave  English  soldlen 
were  now  in  Flanders.  Yet  the  allies  had  not  been  able  to 
prevent  the  French  from  taking  Mons  in  1691,  Namurin  1692, 
Charleroy  in  1693.  If  the  English  troops  were  withdrawn,  it 
was  certain  tbst  Ostend,  Ghent,  Liege,  Brussels  would  tiilL 
The  German  Princes  would  hasten  to  make  peace ,  each  for  him- 
ael£i  The  Spanish  Netherlands  would  probably  be  annexed  to 
the  French  monarchy.  The  United  Provinces  would  be  again  in 
as  greatperil  as  in  1672,  and  would  accept  whatever  termsLewis 
might  be  pleased  to  dictate.  In  a  few  months ,  he  would  be  at 
liberty  to  put  forth  his  whole  strength  agunst  our  island.  Then 
would  come  a  strugglefor  life  and  death.  It  mightwell  be  hoped 
that  we  should  be  able  to  defend  our  soil  even  against  such  a 
general  and  such  an  army  as  had  won  the  battle  of  Landen.  But 
the  fight  must  be  long  and  hard.  How  many  fertile  counties 
would  be  turned  into  deserts,  how  many  flouTishing  towns  would 
be  laid  in  ashes,  before  the  invaders  were  destroyed  or  driven 
out!  One  triumphant  campaign  in  Kent  and  Middlesex  would 
do  more  to  impoverish  the  nation  than  ten  disastrous  campaigns 
in  Brabant  It  is  remarkable  that  this  dispute  between  the  two 
great  fiutioDs  was,  during  seventy  years,  regularly  revived  as 
often  as  our  country  was  at  war  with  France.  That  England 
ought  never  to  attempt  great  military  operations  on  the  Con- 
tinent continued  to  be  a  fundamental  article  of  the  creed  of  the 
Toiiei  till  the  Stench  He  volution  produced  a  complete  change 
inthair  feelings.*    As  the  chief  object  ofWiUiam  waste  open 

■  II  l(  >nuitn(  to  •«  how  Johnun'i  Tfliyigm  brculu  Aut  where  va 
UncaBtAv,  Hiilory.  HI.  17 
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p.  the  campaign  of  1694  In  Flanders  with  an  immenae  dUplajr 

—  of  force,  it  wu  sufficientiy  clear  to  nbom  he  muBt  look  for 
aasiatance. 

In  the  Uiird  plate,  the  Whiga  were  die  sttonget  party  in 
Parliament  The  general  electjon  of  1690,  indeed,had  not  been 
&Touiable  to  them.  TThey  had  been,  for  a  time,  a  minority: 
but  they  had  ever  since  been  constantly  gaimng  ground;  they 
were  now  in  number  a  fLdl  half  of  the  Lower  House;  and  theii 
efiectiTC  strength  vas  more  than  proportioned  to  their  number: 
foriti  energy,  alertness  and  discipline,  they  were  decidedly  su- 
of  perior  to  their  opponents.    Their  organizatian  was  not  indeed 

*"'' so  perfect  as  it  afterwards  became:  but  they  had  already  begun 
to  look  for  guidance  to  a  small  knot  of  distinguished  men,  which 
was  long  afterwards  iridely  known  by  the  name  of  the  Junto, 
There  is,  perhaps,  no  parallel  in  history,  ancient  or  modem, 
to  the  authority  exercised  by  tMs  council,  duringtwenty  troubled 
years,  over  the  Whig  body.  The  men  who  acquired  that  autho- 
rity in  the  days  of  William  and  Mary  continued  to  possess  it, 
without  interruption,  in  office  and  out  of  of&ce,  till  George  the 
First  was  on  the  throne. 

I-  One  of  these  men  was  Russell.  Of  his  shameful  dealings 
withtheCoortof  Saint  Germuns  we  possess  proo&  which  leava 
no  room  for  doubt  But  no  such  proofs  were  laid  before  the 
world  till  he  had  been  many  years  dead.  If  rumours  of  bis  guilt 
got  abroad,  they  were  vague  and  improbable:  they  rented  on 
«o  evidence :  they  could  be  traced  to  no  trustworthy  author;  and 
they  might  well  be  regarded  by  his  contemporaries  as  Jacobite 
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odumiiies.  What  van  quite  certain  was  tbat  he  sprang  from  an  c 
iUuabious  house ,  which  had  done  and  suffered  great  things  for  — 
liberty  and  for  the  Protestant  reii^on,  that  he  had  Bignedthe 
iant&tioD  of  the  thirtieth  of  June ,  that  he  had  landed  with  the 
DeliTerer  at  Torbay,  that  he  had  in  Parliament,  on  all  occasions, 
spoken  and  loted  as  a  zealouB  Whig ,  tbat  he  had  won  a  great 
victory,  that  he  had  saved  hie  country  from  an  bvasiou,  and 
that,  since  he  had  left  the  Admiralty,  every  thing  had  gone 
-wrong.  We  cannot  therefore  wonder  that  his  influence  OTer  his 
party  should  have  heen  considerable. 

But  the  greatest  mm  among  the  members  of  tlie  Junto,  soi 
and ,  in  some  respects ,  the  greatest  man  of  that  sge ,  was  the 
Lord  Keeper  Somera.  He  was  equally  eminent  as  a  jurist  and 
as  a  politician,  as  an  orator  and  as  a  writer.  His  speeches  have 
perished!  but  his  State  papers  remain,  and  are  models  of 
terse,  luminous,  and  dignified  eloquence.  He  had  left  a  great 
reputation  in  the  House  of  Commons,  where  be  had,  during 
four  years,  been  always  heard  with  delight;  and  the  Whig 
members  still  looked  up  to  him  as  their  leader,  and  still  held 
their  meetings  under  his  roof.  In  the  great  place  to  which  he 
had  recently  been  promoted,  he  bad  so  home  himself  that, 
aJter  a  very  few  months,  even  faction  and  envy  had  ceased  to 
murmur  at  his  elevstion.  In  truth,  he  united  all  the  qualities 
of  a  great  judge,  an  intellect  comprehensive,  quick  and  acute, 
diligence,  integrity,  patience,  suavity.  In  council,  the  calm 
wisdom  which  he  possessed  in  a  measure  rarely  found  among 
men  of  parts  so  quick  and  of  opinions  so  decided  as  his,  acquired 
for  him  the  authority  of  an  oracle.  The  superiority  of  his 
powers  appeared  not  leas  clearly  in  private  circles.  The  charm 
of  hb  conversation  was  heightened  by  the  frankness  with  which 
he  poured  out  his  Oioughts.*    His  good  temper  and  his  good 

"      ■  Swift  In  hli  InqoliT  Into  the  Bebailoor  oT  Ibe  Qa««n'i  Ilil  HlDMrr, 
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.  breetUng  never  fedled.  Hu  gesture,  hk  look,  liia  tones  were 
—  ezpreHsive  of  benevolence.  His  bumsnity  was  tbe  mors 
remarkable,  because  he  had  received  from  nature  a  body  such 
as  U  generally  found  united  with  a  peevish  and  irritable  mind. 
His  life  was  one  long  malady:  his  Derves  were  weak:  his  com- 
plexion  was  livid:  hia  face  was  prematurely  wrinkled.  Yet  bia 
enemies  could  not  pretend  that  be  had  ever  once ,  during  a  long 
and  troubled  public  life,  been  goaded,  even  by  sudden  pro- 
vocation, into  vehemence  inconaistent  with  the  mild  dignity 
of  his  character.  All  that  was  left  to  them  was  to  assert  that 
his  disposition  was  very  far  from  being  so  gentle  as  the  world 
believed,  that  he  was  really  prone  to  the  angry  passions,  and 
that  sometimes,  while  bis  voice  was  soft,  and  his  words  kind 
and  courteous,  his  delicate  frame  was  almost  convulsed  by 
suppressed  emotion.  It  will  perhaps  be  thought  that  this 
reproach  is  the  higbest  of  all  eulogies. 

The  most  accomplished  men  of  those  times  have  told  us  that 
there  was  scarcely  any  subject  on  which  Soraers  was  not  com- 
petent to  instruct  and  to  delight  He  had  never  travelled ;  and, 
in  tbat  age,  an  Englishman  who  bad  not  travelled  was  generally 
thought  incompetent  to  give  an  opinion  on  works  of  art  But 
cowioisseurs'  familiaj:  witii  the  masterpieces  of  tbe  Vatican  and 
of  the  Florentine  gallery  allowed  that  the  taste  of  Somers  in 

tnjti.  ■  minnei  Uiat  b«  ■ecmetl  [o  dJienTei  thi  bottom  of  hii  besrt.  In  tha 
MemolM  reUtlng  to  the  Cbsnge  in  lh«  Quteo'i  Mlniitry,  Swift  layg  thiu 
Soman  had  ana  und  onlf  one  iiRconvenabla  fault,  fanoBUIy.  It  li  not 
T*iT  Miy  to  nnderslutd  hoir  Ihs  aasia  mao  oia  be  tbe  moit  nnieiertad  o( 
Mmpviloiu,  md  yet  err  on  Uia  ilde  orfarmallty.  Yet  there  may  ba  troth 
In  beth  the  deicrlptloni.  It  li  wtl\  knoirn  Ibit  Swift  lovad  to  uk>  rnds 
UbBttlei  with  men  of  high  rank,  and  faneled  that,  by  doing  id,  ha  aMartad 
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panting  and  sculpture  vos  ezqui«te.  f  hilology  ms  one  of  bit  c 
fovoniite  purauiti.  He  had  traveraed  the  irhole  Twt  range  of  — 
polite  literature ,  ancient  and  modem.  He  was  at  once  a  muni- 
ficent  and  leverely  judicious  patron  of  genius  and  learning. 
Ijocke  owed  opulence  to  Somera.  B;  Somen  Addison  was 
drawn  forth  irom  a  cell  in  a  college.  In  distant  countries  the 
Dsme  of  Somera  wai  mentioned  with  respect  and  gratitude  by 
great  scholan  and  poets  who  had  never  seen  his  face.  He 
vaa  the  benefiictor  of  Lecleic.  He  was  the  Mend  of  FUicaja. 
Neither  political  oor  religious  differences  prevented  him  from 
extending  his  powerful  protection  to  merit.  Bickes,  the  fiercest 
and  moat  intolerant  of  all  the  nonjurors,  ohtaiued,  by  the 
infiuenoe  of  Somers,  permission  to  study  Teutonic  antiquities 
in  freedom  and  safety.  Vertue,  a  strict  Roman  Catholic,  was 
rdsed  by  the  discriminating  and  liberal  patronage  of  Somers 
from  poverty  and  obscurity  to  thefitat  rank  among  the  engraven 
of  the  age. 

The  generosity  with  which  Somen  treated  his  opponents 
iras  the  more  honourable  to  him  because  be  was  nowaverorin 
politics.  From  tbe  beg^ning  to  the  end  of  his  public  life  he 
was  a  steady  Whig.  Hia  voice  was  indeed  always  raised, 
when  his  party  was  dominant  in  the  State,  against  violent  and 
-vindictive  counsels ;  but  he  never  fonook  his  friends,  even  when 
their  perverse  neglect  of  his  advice  had  brought  them  to  the 
verge  of  ruin. 

His  powenof  mind  and  his  acquirements  were  not  denied, 
even  by  his  detracton.  The  most  acrimonious  Tories  were 
forced  to  admit,  with  an  ungracious  snarl,  which  increased  the 
value  of  their  praise ,  that  he  had  all  the  intellectual  qualities  of 
agreatman,  and  that  in  him  alone,  among  his  contemporaries, 
brilliant  eloquence  and  wit  were  to  be  found  asHociated  with  the 
quiet  and  steady  prudence  which  ensures  success  in  life.  It  is 
«  remarkable  fact,  that,  in  the  foulest  of  all  tbe  many  libeb 
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CHAP,  that  nere  published  againBt  him,  he  was  slandaied  under  the 
-,^j  name  of  Cicero.  As  his  abililies  could  not  be  questioned,  he 
was  charged  witJi  irreligion  and  immorality.  That  he  was 
heterodox  all  the  country  vicars  and  foxhunting  squires  firmly 
believed:  but  as  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  his  heterodoxy 
there  were  many  different  opinions.  He  seems  to  have  been 
a  Low  Churchman  of  the  school  of  Tillotson,  whom  he  always 
loved  and  honoured;  and  he  was,  like  Tillotaon,  called  by 
bigots  a  Freshyterian ,  an  Arian,  a  Socinian,  a  Deist,  and 
an  Atheist. 

The  private  life  of  this  great  statesman  and  magistrate  wu 
malignantly  scrutinised;  and  tales  were  told  about  his  liber- 
tinism which  went  on  growing  till  they  became  too  ahsnrd  for 
the  credulity  even  of  party  spirit.  At  last,  long  aAer  he  had 
been  condemned  to  flannel  and  chicken  broth,  a  wretched 
courtesan,  who  had  probably  never  seen  him  except  in  tbe 
stage  box  at  the  theatre ,  when  she  was  following  her  vocation 
below  in  a  mask,  published  a  lampoon  in  which  she  described 
him  as  the  master  of  a  haram  more  costiy  than  the  Great  Turk's. 
There  is,  however,  reason  to  believe  that  there  was  a  small 
nucleus  of  truth  round  which  this  great  mass  of  fiction  gathered, 
and  that  the  wisdom  and  selfeommaDd  which  Somera  never 
wanted  in  the  senate,  on  the  judgment  seat,  at  the  council 
board,  or  in  the  society  of  irits,  scholars  and  philosophers, 
were  not  always  proof  against  female  attractions.* 


■  Tab  nn  thtae  won 
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Another  director  of  the  Whig  party  was  Charles  Montague,   ct 
HeiTasoft«n,  when  he  had  risen  to  power,  honoun  and  riches, —jj 
oalled  an  upstart  by  those  who  envied  hit  succesa.    That  theyuoiii 
should  have  called  him  so  may  seem  strsnge;  for  few  of  the 
statesmea  of  his  time  could  show  such  a  pedigree  as  his.    He 
eprang  from  a  family  as  old  as  the  CoDquest:  he  was  in  the 
■uccesaion  to  an  earldom,  and  was,  by  the  paternal  side,  cousin 
of  three  earls.     But  he  was  the  younger  son  of  a  younger 
brother;  and  that  phrase  had,  erer  since  the  time  of  Shak- 
speareaodBaleigb,  and  perhaps  before  their  time,  been  pro- 
verbially used  to  designate  a  person  so  poor  sa  to  be  broken 
to  the  moat  abject  servitude  or  ready  for  the  most  deepenta 
adventure. 

Charles  Montague  was  early  destined  for  the  Church,  was 
entered  on  the  foundation  of  Westminster,  and,  after  dis- 
tinguishing himself  there  by  skill  in  Latin  versification,  was 
sent  up  to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  At  Cambridge  the 
philosophy  of  Des  Cartes  was  still  dominant  in  the  schools. 
But  a  few  select  spirits  had  sepsfated  from  the  crowd,  and 
formed  a  fit  audience  round  a  far  greater  teacher.*  Conspicuous 
among  the  youths  of  high  promise  who  were  proud  to  sit  at  the 
feet  of  Newton  was  the  quick  and  versatile  Montague.  Under 
such  guidance  the  young  student  made  considerable  proficiency 
in  the  severe  sciences:  but  poetry  was  his  favourite  pursuit; 
and  when  the  University  invited  her  sons  to  celebrate  royal 
marriages  and  fimerals ,  he  was  generally  allowed  to  have  sur- 
passed his  competitors,  ^s  fame  travelled  to  I.andou:  he 
was  thought  a  clever  lad  by  the  wits  who  met  at  Will's ,  and  the 
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'.'  lively  parody  which  he  wrote,  in  concert  irith  his  fiiend  and 
—fellow  Btudent  Prior,  on  Biydeu's  Bind  and  Panther,  was  re- 
ceived witli  great  applause. 

At  this  time  all  Montague's  wishes  pointed  towards  the 
Church.  At  a  later  period,  when  he  was  a  peer  with  twelve 
thousand  a  year,  when  his  yilta  On  the  Thames  was  regarded  as 
the  most  delightM  of  aU  snbnrban  retreats,  when  he  was  said 
to  revel  in  Tokay  from  the  Imperial  cellar,  and  in  soups  made 
out  of  birds' nesta  brought  from  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  costing 
three  guineas  a  piece,  his  enemies  were  fond  of  reminding  hin\ 
that  there  had  been  a  time  when  lie  had  eked  out  by  his  wits  an 
income  of  barely  fifty  pounds ,  when  he  had  been  happy  with  a 
trencher  of  mutton  chops  and  a  flagon  of  ale  &om  the  College 
buttery,  and  when  a  tithe  pig  was  the  rarest  luxury  for  which 
he  had  dared  to  hope.  The  Revolution  came,  and  changed 
his  whole  scheme  of  life.  He  obtuned ,  by  the  influence  of 
Boraet,  who  took  a  peculiar  pleasure  in  befriending  young 
men  of  promise,  aseat  intheHouae  of  CommouB.  Still,  during 
a  few  months,  the  needy  scholar  hesitated  between  politics  and 
divinity.  But  it  soon  became  clear  that,  in  the  new  order  of 
tilings,  parliamentary  ability  muat  fetch  a  higher  price  than 
any  other  kind  of  ability;  and  he  felt  that  in  parliamentary 
ability  he  had  no  superior.  He  was  in  the  very  situation  for 
which  he  was  peculiarly  fitted  by  nature;  and  during  soma 
years  his  life  was  a  series  of  triumphs. 

Of  him,  as  of  several  of  his  contemporaries,  especially  of 
Mulgrave  and  of  Sprat,  it  may  be  said  that  hie  fame  has  suffered 
from  the  folly  of  thoae  editors  who,  down  to  our  own  time, 
have  persisted  in  reprinting  hia  rhymes  among  the  works  of  the 
British  poeta.  There  is  not  a  year  in  which  hundreds  of  verses 
as  good  as  any  that  he  ever  wrote  are  not  sent  in  for  the  New- 
digate  prize  at  Oxford  and  for  the  Chancellor's  medal  at  Cam- 
bridge.   His  mind  had  indeed  great  quickness  and  vigour,  but 
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not  that  kind  of  quickseM  and  TigDnr  which  produce*  great  c 
dramu  or  odea:  and  it  is  most  unjust  to  him  that  his  Man  of— 
Honour  and  his  Epiatle  on  the  Battle  of  the  Boyne  should  be 
placed  ude  by  side  vrith  Comus  and  Alexender's  Feast  Other 
emineut  statesmen  and  orators,  Walpole,  Fulteney,  Chatham, 
Box,  wrote  poetry  not  better  than  his.  But  fortunately  for 
them,  their  metrical  compositiona  were  oevei  thought  worthy 
to  be  admitted  into  any  collection  of  our  national  clasucs. 

It  has  long  been  usual  to  represent  Qxe  imagination  under 
the  figure  of  a  wing,  and  to  call  the  BuccesBf\il  eiertioni  of  the 
imagination  flights.  One  poet  is  the  eagle:  another  is  the 
■wan :  a  third  modestly  compares  himself  to  the  bee.  Bnt  none 
of  these  types  would  have  soited  Montague.  His  genius  may 
be  compared  to  that  pinion  which,  though  it  is  too  weak  to  lift 
the  ostrich  into  theur,  enables  her,  while  sberemtunson  the 
earth,  to  outrun  hound,  horse  and  dromedary.  If  the  man 
who  possesset  this  kind  of  genius  attempts  to  ascend  the  heaven 
of  invention,  his  awkward  and  unsuccessM  efforts  expose  him 
to  derision.  But  if  he  will  be  content  to  stay  in  the  terrestrial 
region  of  business,  he  will  find  that  the  faculties  which  would 
aot  enable  him  to  soar  into  a  higher  sphere  will  enable  tiim  to 
distance  all  his  competitors  in  the  lower.  As  a  poet  Montague 
could  never  have  risen  above  the  crowd.  But  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  now  fast  becoming  supreme  in  the  State,  and  ex- 
tending ita  control  over  one  executive  department  after  another, 
the  young  adventurer  soon  obt^ed  a  place  very  different  &om 
the  place  which  be  occupies  among  men  of  letters.  At  thirty, 
he  would  gladly  have  ^ven  all  his  chances  in  life  for  a  com- 
fortable vicarage  and  a  chapldn's  scarf.  At  thirty  seven,  he 
was  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
and  a  Begent  of  the  kingdom ;  and  this  elevation  be  owed  not 
at  all  to  favour,  but  solely  to  the  unquestionable  superiority  of 
his  talents  for  administration  and  debate. 
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>.  The  extraoTdmary  ability  with  which,  at  the  heginning  of 
—  the  jear  1692,  be  maoaged  the  conference  on  the  Bill  for 
regulating  Trials  in  cases  of  Treason,  placed  him  at  once  in 
the  first  rank  of  parliamentary  orators.  On  that  occauon  he 
iras  opposed  to  a  crowd  of  veteran  senators  renowned  for  theii 
eloquence,  Halifax,  Rochester,  Nottingham,  Mulgrare,  and 
proved  himself  a  match  for  them  all-  He  was  speedily  seated 
at  the  Board  of  Treasury,*  and  thete  the  clearheaded  and 
experienced  Oodolphin  soon  found  that  his  young  colleague 
was  bis  master.  When  Somers  had  quitted  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, Montague  had  no  rival  there.  Sir  Thomas  Littleton, 
ones  distinguished  as  the  ablest  debater  and  man  of  business 
among  the  Whig  membera,  was  (wntent  to  serve  under  his 
junior.  To  this  day  we  may  discern  in  many  parts  of  out 
financial  and  commercial  system  the  marks  of  the  vigorous 
.  iotellect  and  daring  spirit  of  Montague.  His  bitterest  enemies 
were  unable  to  deny  that  some  of  the  expedients  which  he  bad 
proposed  had  proved  highly  beneficial  to  the  nation.  But  it 
was  said  that  these  expedients  were  not  devised  by  himself. 
He  was  represented,  in  a  hundred  pamphlets,  ai  the  daw  in 
borrowed  plumes.  He  had  taken,  itwaaaffirmed,  thehintof 
every  one  of  hia  great  plana  from  the  writings  or  the  conveiea- 
tjon  of  some  ingenious  speculator.  This  reproach  was,  in 
truth,  no  reproach.  We  can  scarcely  expect  to  find  in  the 
same  human  being  the  talents  which  are  necessary  for  the 
making  of  new  discoveries  in  political  science ,  and  the  talent* 
which  obtain  the  assent  of  divided  and  tumultuous  assembliea 
to  great  practical  reforms.  To  be  at  once  an  Adam  Smith  and 
a  Pitt  is  scarcely  possible.  It  is  surely  praise  enough  for  a  busy 
politician  that  he  knows  how  to  use  the  theories  of  others,  that 
bediscems,  amongthaschemesofinuumerahle projectors,  the 
predse  acheme  which  is  wanted  and  which  is  practicable,  that 
be   shapes  it  to  suit  pressing  drcumstances  and  popular 
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faumoun,  that  be  proposes  it  just  when  it  is  moit  Ukelyto  be   i 
faTourably  leceiTed,  that  he  triumphantly  defendi  it  agiiiut  — 
all  objectors,  and  that  he  carries  it  into  execution  mth  prudence 
and  energy;  and  to  this  praise  no  English  statesman  haa  a 
fairer  claim  than  Montague. 

Itis  aremarkableproof  of  his  aelfknowledge  that,  fromthe 
moment  at  which  he  began  to  distinguiali  hinuelf  in  public  life, 
be  ceased  to  be  a  Tenifier.  It  does  not  appear  that,  ailei  tie 
became  a  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  he  ever  wrote  a  couplet,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  well  turned  lines  inscribed  on  a  set  of 
toasting  glaaaea  which  were  sacred  to  the  moat  renowned  Whig 
beauties  of  his  time.  He  wisely  determined  to  derive  from  the 
poetry  of  others  a  glory  which  he  never  would  have  derived 
from  his  own.  As  a  patron  of  genius  and  learning  be  ranks  with 
hia  two  illuatriouB  friends,  Dorset  and  Somers.  His  muni- 
ficence friUy  equalled  theirs;  and,  though  he  was  inferior  to 
them  in  delicacy  of  taste,  he  succeeded  in  associatiiig  his  name 
inseparably  with  some  namea  which  will  last  aa  long  as  our 
language. 

Yet  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  Montague,  with  ad- 
mirable parts  and  with  many  ctunu  on  the  gratitude  of  his 
country,  had  great  faults,  and  unhappily  fuilta  not  of  the 
nobiest  kind.  His  head  was  not  strong  enough  to  bear  without 
giddiness  llie  speed  of  his  aacent  and  ^e  height  of  his  position. 
He  became  offenuvely  arrogant  and  vun.  He  was  too  often 
cold  to  bis  old  fiienda,  and  ostentatious  in  displaying  his  new 
riches.  Above  all,  he  was  insatiably  greedy  of  prsiae,  and 
liked  it  best  when  it  was  of  the  coarsest  and  rankest  quality. 
But,  inieas,  these  faults  were  les»  offensive  than  tliey  became 
a  few  years  later. 

With  BuBBcll,   Somers  and  Montague,  was  closely  eon-wi 
neoted,  during  a  quarter  of  a  century  a  fourth  Whig,  who  in 
character  bore  little  resemblance  to  any  of  them.    This  WM 
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>.  Thomas  Whaiton,  eldeitsonof  FbUipLordWliarton.  Thomu 
—  Wharton  has  be«n  teppatedly  mentioned  in  the  course  of  thia 
narratife.  But  it  is  now  time  to  describe  him  more  fully.  He 
was  in  his  forty-seventh  year,  butwas  still  a  young  man  in  con< 
stitution,  in  appearance  and  in  manners.  Those  who  bated 
him  moat  heartily,  —  and  no  man  was  hated  more  heartily,  — 
admitted  that  his  natural  parts  were  excellent,  and  that  he  va» 
equally  qualified  for  debate  and  for  action.  The  hiatoiy  of  hi« 
mind  deserves  notice :  for  it  was  the  history  of  many  thou»ands 
of  minds.  His  rank  and  abihties  made  him  so  conspicuous  that 
in  him  we  are  able  to  trace  distinctty  the  origin  and  progren 
of  a  moral  taint  which  was  epidemic  among  Hs  contem- 
poraries. 

He  was  bom  in  the  daysof  the  Covenant,  and  was  the  heit 
of  a  covenanted  house.  His  father  was  renowned  as  a  distribu- 
tor of  Calviniatic  tracts,  and  a  patron  of  Calvinlstic  divines. 
The  boy's  first  years  were  pastantidst  Geneva  bands,  heads  of 
bnk  hair,  upturned  eyes,  nasal  psalmody,  and  sermons  three 
houn  long.  Plays  and  poems,  hunting  and  dancing,  were 
proscribed  by  the  austere  discipline  of  his  saintly  family.  The 
fruits  of  this  education  became  visible ,  when ,  from  the  sullen 
mansion  of  Puritan  parents,  the  hotblooded,  quickwitted  young 
patrician  emei^ed  into  the  gay  and  voluptuous  London  of  the 
Bestoration.  The  most  dissolute  cavaliers  stood  aghast  at  the 
dissolutoness  of  Uie  emancipated  precisian.  He  early  acquired 
and  retained  to  the  last  the  reputation  of  being  the  greatest 
lake  in  England.  Of  wine  indeed  he  never  became  the  slave  j 
and  he  used  it  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  making  himself  the 
master  of  his  associates.  But  to  the  end  of  bis  long  life  th« 
wives  and  daughters  of  his  nearest  Mends  were  not  safe  from 
bis  licentious  plots.  The  ribaldry  of  his  conversadon  moved 
aatonishment  even  in  that  age.  To  the  religion  of  his  country 
he  offered,  in  the  mere  wantonness  of  impiety,  insults  too  foul 
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to  be  described,  ^s  mendacity  snd  his  effironter]'  passed  into  ( 
proverbi.  Of  ellthelikra  of  hii  time  lie  wu  the  moat  delibeiate,— 
the  most  inventiTe  and  the  most  circumstantiaL  What  ihame 
meant  he  did  not  seem  to  underttand.  No  reproaches,  even 
when  pointed  nod  barbed  vith  the  sharpest  wit,  appeared  to 
give  him  pun.  Great  satirists,  animated  by  a  deadly  personal 
aversion,  exhausted  all  their  itreugth  in  attack*  upon  him. 
They  assailed  him  with  keen  invective :  they  assuled  him  with 
still  keener  irony;  but  they  found  that  neither  Invective  nor 
irony  could  move  him  to  any  thing  but  an  unforced  amile  and  a 
goodhumoured  curse;  and  they  at  length  threw  down  the  lash, 
acknowledging  that  it  was  imposuble  to  make  him  feeL  That, 
with  Bueh  vices,  he  should  have  played  a  great  part  in  life, 
should  have  carried  numerous  elections  against  the  most  for- 
midable opposition  by  his  personal  popularity,  should  have  had 
a  large  following  in  Parliament,  should  have  risen  to  the  highest 
offices  of  the  State,  seems  extraordinary.  But  he  lived  in  times 
when  faction  was  almost  a  madness;  and  he  possessed  in  an 
eminent  degree  the  qualities  of  the  leader  of  a  fiiction.  There 
was  a  single  tie  which  he  respected.  The  {alsest  of  mankind  in 
all  relations  but  one,  he  was  the  truest  of  Whigs.  Thereligious 
tenets  ofhisfamilyhe  had  early  renounced  with  contempt;  but 
to  the  politics  of  his  fanuly  he  stedfastiy  adhered  through  all 
the  temptations  and  dangers  of  half  a  century.  In  small  things 
and  in  great  his  devotion  to  his  party  constantly  appeared.  He 
had  the  finest  stud  in  England;  end  his  dehght  was  to  win 
plates  from  Tories.  Sometimes  when,  in  a  distant  county,  it 
was  ftilly  expected  that  the  horse  of  a  High  Church  squire  would 
hb  first  on  the  course ,  down  came ,  on  the  very  eve  of  the  race, 
Wharton's  Careless,  who  bad  ceased  to  run  at  Newmarket 
merely  for  want  of  competitors,  or  Wharton's  Gelding,  for  whom 
Lewi*  the  Fourteenth  had  in  vain  offered  a  thousand  pistoles. 
A  man  whose  mere  sport  was  of  this  description  was  not  likely 
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'.  to  be  easily  be&ten  in  any  aerioua  conUst  Such  a  muter  of  the' 
—  whole  art  of  electioneering  England  had  never  aeen.  Bucking- 
bamghire  was  his  own  especial  piOTince;  and  there  he  ruled 
without  a  mal.  But  he  extended  his  care  over  the  Whig  in- 
terest in  YorksVi^,  Cumberland,  Westmoreland,  Wiltshire. 
Soinetimes  twenty,  sometimes  thirty,  members  of  Parliament 
were  named  by  him.  As  a  canyasser  be  vas  irresistible.  He 
never  forgot  a  face  that  he  had  on(^e  seen.  Nay,  in  the  towna 
in  which  he  wished  to  establish  an  interest,  he  remembered, 
not  only  the  voters,  but  their  families.  His  opponents  were 
confounded  by  the  strength  of  his  memory  and  the  affabiUty  of 
his  deportment,  and  owned  that  it  was  impossible  to  contend 
against  a  great  man  who  called  the  sboemekerby  his  Christian 
name ,  who  was  sure  that  the  butcher's  daughter  must  be  grow> 
ing  a  fine  girl,  and  who  was  anxious  to  know  whether  the  black- 
smith's youngest  boy  was  breeched.  By  such  arts  as  these  he 
made  himself  so  popular  that  his  journeys  to  the  Buckingham- 
shire  Quarter  Sessions  resembled  toyaJ  progresses.  The  bells 
of  every  parish  through  which  he  passed  were  rung,  and  flowers 
were  strewed  along  the  road.  It  was  commonly  believed  that, 
in  the  course  of  his  life,  he  expended  on  his  parliamentary  in- 
terest not  less  than  eighty  thousand  pounds,  a  sum  which, 
when  compared  with  the  value  of  estates,  must  be  considered 
as  equivalent  to  more  than  three  hundred  thousand  pounds  in 
omrtime. 

But  the  chief  service  which  Wharton  tendered  to  the  Whig 
party  was  that  of  bringing  in  recruits  from  the  young  aristo- 
cracy. He  was  quite  as  dexterous  a  canvasser  among  the  em- 
broidered coats  at  the  Saint  James's  Coffeehouse  as  among  the 
leadiem  aprons  at  Wycombe  and  Aylesbury.  He  had  his  eye 
on  every  boy  of  quali^  who  came  of  age ;  and  it  was  not  easy 
foisuchaboy  to  resist  the  arts  of  a  noble,  eloquent  and  wealthy 
fiatterer,  who  united  juvenile  vivacity  to  profound  art  and  long  * 
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experieace  of  the  gay  world.    It  mattered  not  what  the  novice  i 
prefenred,  gallantry  or  field  iports,  the  dicebox  or  the  bottle.  — 
AVharton  soon  found  out  the  master  pasaiou,   offered  sym- 
pathy, advice  and  aBsistance,  and,  while  seeming  to  be  only 
the  minister  of  his  disciple's  pleaBuieB,  made  sure  of  his  dis- 
ciple's vote. 

The  party  to  whose  inteiests  Wharton ,  with  such  spirit  and 
constancy,  devoted  his  time,  his  fortune,  hie  talents,  his  very 
fiees,  judged  hun,  aswas  natural,  far  too  leniently.  Hewas 
widely  known  by  the  very  undeserved  appellation  of  Hooeit 
Tom.  Some  pious  men,  Bumet,  for  example,  and  Addison, 
averted  their  eyes  from  the  scandal  which  he  gave,  and  spoke 
ofhim,  not  indeed  with  EHteem,  yet  with  goodwilL  Amostin- 
genious  and  accompEshed  Whig,  the  third  Earl  of  Shaftesbury, 
autiior  of  the  Characteristics,  described  Whariion  as  the  most 
mysterious  of  human  beings,  es  a  strange  compound  of  best 
and  worst,  of  private  depravity  and  public  virtue,  and  owned 
himself  usable  to  understand  how  a  man  utterly  without  prin- 
ciple in  every  thing  but  politics  should  in  politics  be  as  true  as 
■teeL  But  that  which ,  in  the  judgment  of  one  faction ,  more 
than  half  redeemed  all  Wharton's  faults,  seemed  to  the  other 
faction  to  aggravate  them  all.  The  opinion  which  the  Tories 
entertained  of  him  is  expressed  in  a  single  line  written  after  his 
death  by  the  ablest  men  of  that  party ;  "  He  was  the  most  uni- 
versal villain  that  ever  I  knew."*  Wharton's  political  adver* 
■aries  Ihinted  for  his  blood,  and  repeatedly  tried  to  shed  iL 
Had  he  not  been  a  man  of  imperturbable  temper,  dauntless 
courage  and  consummate  skill  in  fence,  his  life  would  have  been 
a  short  one.  But  neither  anger  nor  dangei  ever  deprived  him 
of  his  presenoe  of  mind;  he  was  an  incomparable  swoidsmaa; 
and  he  had  a  peculiar  way  of  disarmmg  opponents  which  moved 
the  envy  of  all  the  duellists  of  his  time.    His  &ienda  said  that 

'  BwilVa  aoM  on  Hiokar'i  chuuMr  srvrbutaa. 
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cn«p.  he  had  never  given  a  challenge,  that  he  bad  never  Tenigedonei 
-^'^  -  that  he  had  never  taken  a  life ,  anil  yet  that  he  had  never  fought 
without  having  his  antagonisfa  life  at  his  mercy.* 

The  four  men  who  have  been  described  resembled  each 
other  80  little  that  it  iday  he  thought  strange  that  they  should 
ever  have  been  able  to  act  in  concert.  Theydid,  however,  act 
in  the  closest  concert  during  many  years.  They  more  than  once 
rose  and  more  than  onte  fell  together.  But  their  union  lasted 
till  it  was  dissolved  by  death.  Little  as  some  of  them  may  have 
deserved  esteem,  none  of  them  can  be  accused  of  having  been 
false  to  his  brethren  of  the  Junto. 
Chi»ci  ot  While  the  great  body  of  the  Whigs  was,  under  these  able 
pinr.  cbieb,  arraying  itself  in  order  resembling  that  of  a  regular 
army,  theTorieawere  in  the  stateofan  ill  drilled  and  ill  officered 
militia.  They  were  numerous;  and  they  were  zealous:  but  they 
can  hardly  be  said  to  have  had,  at  this  time,  any  chief  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  name  of  Seymour  had  once  been 
great  among  them,  and  had  not  quite  lost  its  influence.  But, 
aince  he  had  been  at  the  Board  of  Treasury,  he  had  disgusted 
them  by  vehemently  defending  all  that  he  had  himaelf,  when 
out  of  place,  vehemently  attacked.  They  bad  once  looked  up 
to  the  Speaker,  Trevor:  but  his  greedineas,  impudence  and 
venality  were  now  so  notorious  that  all  reBp«ctable  gentlemen, 
of  all  shades  of  opinion,  were  ashamed  to  see  him  in  the  chair. 
Of  the  old  Tory  members  Sir  Chriatopher  Musgrave  alone  had 
much  weight.  Indeed  the  real  leadersof  the  party  were  two  or 
three  men  bred  in  prindples  diametrically  opposed  to  Torjism, 
men  who  had  earned  Whiggism  to  the  verge  of  republicanism, 
and  who  had  been  considered  not  merely  as  Low  Churchmen, 
but  as  more  than  half  Presbyterians.    Of  these  men  the  most 

nnmflnbls  lourceg.    1  onght,  lioweTer,  lo  mention  purllonlailf  tlie  Ter; 
SDliiniLlh  or  WhutoD  pnbllihad  ImniBilUtely  nftsrhia  d«Mh. 
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eminent  were  tiro  great  Herefordshire  squires,  Robert  Harlef    c 
and  Fanl  Foley.  — 

The  space  which  BobertHarie;  fills  in  the  history  of  three  q„ 
reigns ,  his  elevation ,  his  fall ,  the  influence  which ,  at  a  great 
crisis,  he  exercised  on  the  politics  of  all  Europe,  the  close 
intimacy  in  vhtch  he  lived  with  some  of  the  greatest  wits  and 
poets  of  his  time,  and  the  frequent  recurrence  of  his  name  in 
the  works  of  Swift,  Pope,  Arbuthoot  and  Prior,  must  always 
makehimanobject  of  interest  Yet  the  man  himself  was  of  all 
men  the  least  interesting.  There  is  indeed  a  whimsical  contrast 
between  the  very  ordinary  qualities  of  his  mind  and  the  very 
extraordinary  Ticissitudes  of  his  fortune. 

He  was  the  heir  of  a  Puritan  fomily.  His  father,  Sir  Edward 
Hariey,  had  been  conspicuous  among  the  patriots  of  the  Long 
Parliament,  had  commanded  a  regiment  under  Essex,  had, 
after  the  Bestoration,  been  an  active  opponent  of  the  Court, 
had  supported  the  Exclusion  Bill,  had  harboured  dissenting 
preachers,  had&equeutedmeetjnghonses,  and  had  made  him- 
self so  obnoxious  to  the  ruling  powers  that,  at  the  Ume  of  the 
Western  Insurrection,  he  had  been  placed  under  arrest,  and 
his  house  had  been  searched  for  arms.  When  the  Dutch  army 
was  marching  &om  Torbay  towards  London ,  he  and  his  eldest 
ton  Bobert  declared  for  the  Prince  of  Orange  and  a  free  Parlia- 
ment, r^sed  a  large  body  of  horse,  took  possession  of 
Worcester,  and  evinced  their  eeal  ag^nst  Popery  by  publicly 
brealung  to  pieces,  in  the  High  Street  of  that  city,  a  piece  of 
sculpture  which  to' rigid  preciaiana  seemed  idolatrous.  Soon 
after  the  Convention  became  a  Parliament,  Kobert  Harley  was 
sent  up  to  Westminster  as  member  for  a  Cornish  borough.  His 
conduct  was  such  as  might  have  been  expected  irom  his  birth 
and  education.  He  was  a  Whig ,  and  indeed  an  intolerant  and 
nndictive  Whig.  Nothing  would  satisfy  him  but  a  general  pro- 
scription of  the  Tories.  His  name  appears  in  the  list  of  those 
ilatonlor,  Iliirom.  Vll,  18 
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>.  mmubers  vho  Toted  for  the  SaGheTerell  clause;  imA,  at  the 
—  g«aenl  election  which  took  plaee  in  the  spring  of  1690,  the 
poT^  which  he  hod  persecuted  made  great  exertioiu  to  keep 
him  out  of  the  House  of  Commons.  A  cry  was  rwsed  that  the 
Harleys  were  mortal  enemies  of  the  Church;  and  this  ay  pro- 
duced so  much  effect  that  it  was  with  difQculty  that  any  of  them 
could  ohtain  a  seat.  Such  was  the  commencement  of  the  pnblio 
life  of  a  man  whose  name,  aquartetof  a  centurylater,  was  in- 
separably coupled  with  the  High  Church  in  the  acclamatioiu 
of  Jacobite  mohs.* 

Soon,  however,  it  began  to  be  obserred  that  in  every  dWi- 
don  Harley  was  in  the  company  of  those  gentlemen  who  held 
his  potiUcal  opinions  in  abhorrence;  nor  was  this  strange;  for 
he  affected  the  character  of  a  Whig  of  the  old  pattern ;  and  be- 
fore the  Revolution  it  had  ahrays  been  supposed  that  a  Whig 
wai  a  person  who  watched  with  jealousy  every  exertion  of  the 
prerogative,  who  was  alow  to  loose  the  strings  of  the  public 
purse ,  and  who  was  extreme  to  mark  the  faults  of  ike  ministers 
of  the  Crown.  Such  a  Whig  Harley  still  professed  to  be.  He 
^d  not  admit  that  the  recent  change  of  dynasty  had  made  any 
change  in  the  duties  of  a  representative  of  the  people.  The  new 
■  government  ought  to  be  observed  as  suipiciously,  checked  as 
severely,  ud  supplied  as  sparingly  as  the  old  one.  Acting  on 
these  principles  he  necessarily  found  himself  acting  with  men 
whose  principles  were  diametrically  opposed  to  his.  He  liked 
to  thwart  the  King:  they  liked  to  thwart  the  usurper:  the  con- 
sequence was  that,  whenever  there  was  an  opportunity  of 
thwarting  William,  the  Roundhead  stayed  in  the  House  or 
want  into  the  lobby  in  company  with  the  whole  crowd  of 
Cavalier*. 
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Soon  Harlej'  acquiied  the  authoiitf  of  n  leadei  among  those  c 
with  nhom,  aotwithitandiiig  wide  differeocea  of  opinion,  he  — 
oidinaiily  voted.  His  influence  in  Parliament  was  indeed  alto- 
gether out  of  proportion  to  his  abilitie*.  His  intellect  was  both 
Bmall  and  slow.  He  waa  unable  to  take  a  lai^  view  of  any  mih< 
jecL  He  never  acquired  the  art  of  expreiaing  himself  in  publio 
with  fluency  and  perspicuity.  To  the  end  of  his  life  be  remained 
a  tedious ,  hesitating  and  confused  speaker.  *  He  had  none  of 
the  external  gracea  of  an  orator.  His  oountenanoa  was  heavy ; 
his  flgure  mean  and  somewhat  deformed ,  and  bis  gestures  un- 
couth. Yet  he  was  heard  with  respect.  For,  such  as  his  mind 
was,  it  had  b«en  assiduously  cultivated.  His  youth  had  been 
studious;  and  to  the  last  be  continued  to  love  books  and  the 
society  ofmen  of  genius  and  learning.  Indeed  he  aspired  to  the 
character  of  a  wit  and  a  poet,  and  occasionally  employed  hours 
which  should  have  been  very  dilferently  spent  in  composing 
verses  more  eiecreble  then  the  bellman's.**  His  time  however 
was  not  always  so  absurdly  wasted.  He  had  that  sort  of  industry 
and  that  sort  of  exactness  which  would  have  made  him  a  le- 
apectable  antiquary  or  King  at  Aims.    His  taste  led  him  to 
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>.  plod  among  oldreeoris;  and  in  that  age  it  Wfts  only  by  plodding 
—  among  old  records  tttat  an;  man  could  obtain  an  accnrate  and 
estensive  knowledge  of  the  law  of  Parliament.  Having  few 
riTal«  in  this  laborious  and  imattrectiTe  pursuit,  he  soon  began 
to  be  regarded  as  an  oracle  on  queBtions  of  form  and  privilege. 
His  moral  character  added  not  a  little  to  his  influence.  He  had 
indeed  great  vices ;  but  they  were  not  of  a  scandalous  kind.  He 
was  not  to  be  corrupted  by  money.  Hia  private  life  was  regular. 
Ifo  illicit  amour  was  imputed  to  hiffl  even  by  satirists.  Gambling 
he  held  in  aversion;  and  it  was  stud  that  he  never  passed 
White's,  then  tlie  favourite  haunt  of  noble  sharpen  and  dupes, 
without  an  exclamation  of  anger.  His  practice  of  flustering 
himself  daily  with  claret  was  hardly  considered  as  a  fault  by  his 
contemporaries.  His  knowledge,  his  gravity  and  his  indepen- 
dent poaitjon  gained  for  him  the  eai  of  the  House;  and  even  his 
bad  speaking  was,  in  some  sense,  an  advantage  to  him.  Fnr 
jieople  are  very  loth  to  admit  that  the  same  man  can  unite  very 
different  kinds  of  excellence.  It  is  soothing  to  envy  to  believe 
that  what  is  splendid  cannot  be  soUd ,  that  what  is  clear  cannot 
be  profound.  Very  slowly  was  the  public  brought  to  acknow- 
ledge that  Mansfield  waa  a  great  jurist,  and  that  Burke  was  a 
great  master  of  political  science.  Montague  was  a  brilliant 
rhetorician,  and,  therefore,  though  he  had  ten  limes  Harley'i 
capacity  forthe  driest  parts  of  business,  was  represented  by  de- 
tractors as  a  superficial,  prating  pretender.  But  &om  the  ab- 
sence of  show  in  Harley's  discourses  many  people  inferred  that 
there  must  be  much  substance ;  and  he  was  pronounced  to  be  a 
deep  read,  deep  thinking  geuUeman,  not  a  fine  talker,  but  fitter 
to  direct  affairs  of  state  than  all  the  fine  talkers  in  the  world. 
This  character  be  long  supported  with  that  cunning  which  !■ 
frequently  foiuid  in  company  with  ambitious  and  unquiet  medio- 
wity.  He  constantly  had,  even  with  his  best  Mends,  anairof 
mystery  and  reserve  which  seemed  to  indicate  that  he  knew 
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lome  momentous  secret,  and  titat  his  mind  was  labounDg  with  chap. 

some  Tftst  design.    In  this  waj  he  got  and  long  kept  a.  high  le- '^:_ 

putAtion  for  wisdom.  It  was  not  till  that  reputation  had  made 
hinn  an  Earl,  a  Knight  of  the  Qartci,  Lord  High  Treasurer  of 
England,  and  master  of  the  ftte  of  Europe,  that  his  admirers 
began  to  find  out  that  he  was  really  a  dull  puzxleheaded  man.' 

Soon  after  the  general  election  of  1690,  Harley,  generally 
voting  with  the  Tories,  began  to  turn  Tory.  The  change  was  so 
gradual  as  to  be  almost  imperceptible,  but  was  not  the  less  reaL 
He  early  began  to  hold  the  Tory  doctrine  that  England  ought 
to  confine  herself  to  a  msritiine  war.  He  early  felt  the  true 
Tory  antipathy  to  Dutchmen  and  to  moneyed  men.  The  anti- 
pathy to  DisaenteiB,  which  was  necessary  to  the  completeness 
of  the  character,  came  much  later.  At  length  the  transforma- 
tion was  complete;  and  theoldhaunter  of  conTenticIes  became 
an  intolerant  High  Churchman.  Yetto  the  last  the  traces  of  his 
early  breeding  would  now  and  then  show  themselves;  and, 
while  he  acted  after  the  fashion  of  Laud,  he  sometimes  wrote  in 
the  style  of  Praise  GodBarebones.** 

Of  Paul  Foley  we  know  comparatively  little.    His  history,  roiv- 
up  to  a  certain  point,  greatlyresembtesthatof  Harley:  but  he 
appears  to  have  been  superior  to  Harley  both  in  parts  and  in 
elevation  of  character.  He  was  the  son  of  Thomas  Foley ,  a  new 
man,  but  a  man  of  great  merit,  who,  having  begun  life  with 
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>.  nottimg,  liad  created  &  noble  estate  bjrirouworkB,  and  who  was 
—  renowned  for  his  spodBBH  integrity  and  his  munificent  charity. 
The  FoleyB  were ,  like  theii  neighbours  the  Harleya,  Whigs  and 
Puritans.  Thomas  Foley  lived  on  terms  of  close  intimacy  with 
Baxter,  in  whose  writings  he  is  mentioned  nrith  warm  eulogy. 
The  opinions  and  the  attemhrnents  of  Paul  Foley  were  at  first 
those  of  his  family.  But  he,  like  Hurley,  became,  merely  from 
the  vehemence  of  his  Whigglsm,  an  ally  of  the  Tories,  and 
might,  perhaps,  like  Harley,  have  been  completely  metamor- 
phosed into  a  Tory,  if  the  process  of  transmutation  had  not  been 
interrupted  by  death.  Foley's  abilities  were  highly  respectable, 
and  had  been  improved  by  education.  He  was  so  wealthy  that 
it  was  nnnecessBiy  for  him  to  follow  the  law  as  a  profession; 
but  he  had  studied  it  carefully  as  a  science.  His  morals  were 
without  stain;  and  the  greatest  fault  which  could  be  imputed  to 
him  was  that  he  paraded  his  independence  and  disinterestedness 
too  ostentatiouEly,  and  wassomucha&aidofbeingthoughtto 
fawn  that  he  was  always  growling. 

Another  convert  ought  to  be  mentioned.  Hows,  lately  the 
most  virulent  of  the  Whigs,  had  been,  by  the  loss  of  his  place, 
turned  into  one  of  the  most  virulent  of  the  Tories.  The  deserter 
brought  to  the  party  which  he  had  joined  no  weight  of  cha- 
racter, no  capacity  or  semblance  of  capadty  for  great  affairs, 
but  much  parliamentary  abili^  of  a  low  kind,  much  spite  and 
much  impudence.  No  speaker  of  that  time  seems  to  have  had, 
in  such  large  measure,  both  the  power  and  the  inclination  to 

is  most  welcome  to  the  Tory 
party;  hut  it  was  impossible  that  tbey  conld,  as  yet,  exercise 
over  that  party  the  entire  authority  of  leaders.  For  they  still 
called  themselves  Whigs,  and  generally  vindicated  their  Tory 
Totes  by  arguments  grounded  on  Whig  principles.  * 
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From  thia  view  of  the  stale  of  paxtiea  in  the  House  of  Com-  t 
main,  it  teems  dear  that  SuDderland  had  good  reuon  foi— 
lecommeoding  that  the  adminiitmtion  should  be  entrusted  to 
the  Whigs.  The  King,  howeTer,  hesitated  long  before  he 
could  bring  himself  to  quit  that  neutral  position  which  he  hid 
long  occupied  between  the  contending  parties.  K  one  of  those 
parties  vaa  disposed  to  question  his  title,  the  other  was  on 
principle  hostile  to  his  prerogatJTe.  He  still  remembered  with 
bitterness  the  tmreasonable  and  vlndicUve  conduct  of  the  Con- 
vention Parliament  at  the  close  of  IG89  and  the  beginning  of 
1C90;  and  he  shrank  from  the  thought  of  being  entirelj  in  the 
hands  of  the  men  who  had  obstructed  the  Bill  of  Indemnity, 
who  had  Toted  for  the  SacheTerell  clause,  who  had  tried  to 
prevent  him  from  taldi^  the  command  of  hia  txtay  in  Ireland, 
ami  who  had  called  him  an  ungrateful  ^mit  merelr  because  he 
would  not  be  their  slave  and  their  hangman.  He  had  once ,  by 
a  bold  and  unexpected  effort,  freed  himself  from  their  yoke; 
and  he  was  not  inclined  to  put  it  on  his  neck  agHin.  He  per- 
sonally disliked  Wharton  and  BusseU.  He  thought  highly  of 
the  capacity  of  Caermarthen,  of  the  integrity  of  Nottingham, 
of  the  diligence  and  financial  skill  of  Godolphin.  It  was  onl; 
by  alow  degrees  that  the  arguments  of  Sunderland,  backed  by 
the  force  of  circumstances,  overcame  all  objection*. 

On  the  seventhofNovember  1693  the  Parliament  met;  aodu. 
theconflict  of  parties  instantly  began.  Wdliam  from  the  throne '^ 
pressed  on  the  Houses  the  necessity  of  making  a  great  exertion 
to  arrest  the  progress  of  France  on  the  Continent.    During  the 

pl>d  ii  notifwd  In  th*  Dlilaioa  bttwnn  ■  Wbig  ud  >  Taty.  ISM.  "Toat 
■nu  r.  to— J,'  itji  th*  Tarr,  "tnnu  sidet,  and  Urdu  itni  indir  tk* 
0«ncHl  ot  tta«  Wut  SsiOD*.  Tb*  two  Rir— fi.  tattaar  and  loa.  s» 
•BSlauri  nndar  th*  IsM  Lltatuaal  ot  tba  Oldnuia,  ud  bvub  sny  bill 
whlcb  hi  liaUi  oiuw  TwolT'd  U  f  tdOM  to  uba».~  aajmom  Is  tba  Oaaanl 
af  tta<  Wut  Suoni.  UiuinTa  b«d  bus  LlaaMnsat  oT  ibi  Oidnuia*  is  lb* 
ntta  ot  Cliarlu  tba  Saaowb 
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''  kst  campaign,  be  said,  she  hsd,  on  every  point,  had  asupe- 
~  rioritj  of  force ;  and  it  had  therefore  been  found  impossible  to 

cope  with  her.  His  allies  had  promised  to  increase  their  annies ; 

and  he  trusted  that  the  Commons  vould  enable  him  to  do  the 

9  The  Commons  at  their  next  sitting  took  the  Sing's  speech 
i<.  into  consideration.  The  miBcarriage  of  the  Smyrna  fleet  was 
"■  the  chief  subject  of  discussion.  The  err  for  Inquiry  waa  univer- 
sal: but  it  was  evident  that  the  two  parties  raised  that  cry  for 
very  difierent  reasons.  Montague  spoke  the  sense  of  the  Whigs. 
He  declared  that  the  disasters  of  the  summer  could  not,  in  his 
opinion ,  be  explained  by  the  ignorance  and  imbecility  of  those 
who  had  charge  of  the  naval  adnunistration.  There  must  have 
been  treason.  It  was  impossible  to  believe  that  Lewis,  when 
he  sent  his  Srest  squadron  to  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  and  left 
the  wbole  coast  of  his  kingdom  from  Dunkirk  to  Bayonne 
unprotected,  bad  trusted  merely  to  chance.  He  must  have 
been  veil  assured  that  his  fleet  would  meet  with  a  vast  booty 
.under  a  feeble  convoy.  As  there  had  been  treachery  in  some 
quarters,  there  had  been  incapacity  m  others.  The  State  waa 
ill  served.  And  then  the  orator  pronounced  a  warm  panegyric 
on  his  Mend  Somers.  "Would  that  all  men  in  power  would 
follow  the  example  of  my  Lord  Keeper!  If  all  patronage  were 
bestowed  as  judiciously  and  disinterestedly  as  his,  we  should 
not  see  the  public  ofSces  filled  with  men  who  draw  salaries  and 
perform  no  duties."  It  was  moved  and  carried  unanimously, 
that  the  Commons  would  support  their  Majesties,  and  would 
forthwith  proceed  to  investigate  the  causes  of  the  disaster  in 
theBay  of  Lagos.**  The  Lords  of  the  Admiral^  were  directed 
to  produce  a  great  mass  of  documentary  evidence.  The  King 
sent  down  copies  of  the  laminations  taken  before  the  Com- 
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mUtee  of  Council  wtiich  Mary  had  appointed  to  inqiare  into  the  c 
giievancei  of  the  Turkey  merchants.  The  Turkey  merchants  — 
themaelves  were  called  in  and  interrogated.  Hooke,  though 
too  ill  to  stand  or  speak,  wasbrought  inach^to  thebar,  and 
there  delivered  in  a  narrative  of  his  proceedings.  The  Whiga 
soon  thought  that  suificieut  ground  had  been  laid  for  a  vota 
condemning  the  naval  administration,  and  moved  a  resolution 
attributing  the  miscarriage  of  the  Smyrna  fleet  to  notorious  and 
treacherous  mismanagement.  That  there  had  been  mismanage- 
ment could  not  be  disputed ;  but  that  there  had  been  foul  play 
had  certainly  not  been  proved.  The  Tories  proposed  that  the 
word  "treacherous"  should  be  omitted.  A  dirision  took  place; 
and  the  Whigs  carried  their  pomt  by  a  hundred  and  forty  votes 
to  a  hundred  and  three.  Wharton  was  a  teller  for  the  ma- 
jority.* 

It  was  now  decided  that  there  had  been  treason,  but  not 
who  was  the  traitor.  Several  keen  debates  foUowed.  The 
Whigs  tried  to  throw  the  blame  on  Killegreir  and  Delaval,  who 
were  Tories;  the  Tories  did  their  best  to  make  out  that  the 
fault  lay  with  the  Victualling  Department,  which  vas  under  the 
direction  of  Whigs.  But  the  House  of  Commons  has  always 
been  much  more  ready  to  pass  votes  of  censure  drawn  in  gena- 
rol  terms  than  to  brand  individuals  by  name.  A  resolutjon 
clearing  the  Victualling  OfSce  was  proposed  by  Montague ,  and 
carried,  after  a  debate  of  two  days,  by  a  hundred  and  eighty 
eight  votes  to  a  hundred  and  fifty  two.**  But  when  the  vic- 
torious party  brought  forward  a  motJon  inciUpating  the  admi- 
rals, the  Tories  came  up  in  great  numbers  from  the  country, 
and,  after  a  debate  which  lasted  from  nine  in  the  morning  till 
near  eleven  at  night,  succeeded  in  saving  their  Mends.  The 
Noes  were  a  hundred  and  seventy,  and  the  Ayes  only  a  hundred 

a  Oomnons'JaDTnala,  NoTsmberlT.  16R9. 
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CHikp.  and  sixty  one.    Another  attack  was  made  a  few  ityt  later  with 
— j^^ —  no  better  Buccess.    The  Noes  were  a  hondred  and  eighty  fiw, 
the  Ayes  only  a  hundred  and  seventy  five.    The  indefatigable 
and  implacable  Wharton  was  on  both  occBsiong  teller  for  the 
minority," 
Biuacii  In  spite  of  this  check  the  advantage  was  decidedly  with  the 

fi'ihi"  Whig).  The  Tories  who  were  at  the  head  of  the  naval  ad- 
^""•i-  ministration  had  indeed  escaped  impeachment:  but  the  escape 
had  been  so  narrow  that  it  was  impossible  for  the  King  to 
employ  them  any  longer.  The  advice  of  Sundeilamd  prevailed. 
A  new  ConunisHion  of  Admiralty  was  prepared;  and  Bussell 
was  named  First  Lord,  He  had  already  been  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  Channel  fleet. 
Hiiin-  His  elevation  made  it  necessary  that  Nottingham  thould 
Kaiiidi-  retire.  For,  though  it  was  not  then  luusual  to  see  men  who 
^°^  '  were  personally  and  politically  hostile  to  each  other  holing 
high  offices  at  the  same  time,  the  relation  between  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty  and  the  Secretary  of  State,  who  had 
charge  of  what  would  now  be  called  the  War  Department,  w«a 
of  so  peculiar  a  nature  that  the  public  service  could  not  be  well 
conducted  without  cordial  cooperation  between  them;  and 
between  Nottingham  andBnsseU  such  oooperadott  was  not  to 
be  expected.  "I  thank  you,"  William  said  to  Notting^uun, 
"for  your  lervicea.  I  have  nothing  to  complain  of  in  your  coa< 
duoL  It  is  only  from  neeesuty  that  I  part  with  you."  Notr 
tingham  retired  with  dignity.  Though  a  very  honest  man,  he 
went  out  of  ofSce  much  richer  than  he  had  come  in  five  ysais 
before.  What  were^en  considered  as  the  le^timat«  emolu- 
ments of  his  place  were  great :  he  had  sold  Kenungton  HouH 
to  the  Crown  for  a  large  sum;  and  he  bad  probably,  after  the 
fashion  of  that  time,  obttuned  fbr  himself  some  lucrative  grants. 

■  Cominou'  Joncnall,  Hct.  23.  Doe.  I.  lOIi  L'HermiUs*>  !>•<■  A* 
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He  lud  out  ail  his  gains  in  purchuiiig  land.  He  heud,  hs  cau. 
Bud ,  that  bis  enemies  meant  to  socuse  him  of  having  acquired  ^^^^ 
weaith  by  illicit  means.  He  was  perfectly  ready  to  abide  the 
blue  of  an  inqnirj.  He  vould  not,  as  Bome  ministers  had 
done,  place  tua  fortune  bejrond  the  reach  of  the  justice  of  his 
country.  He  would  have  no  secret  hoard.  He  would  invest 
nothing  in  foreign  f^ds.  His  property  should  all  be  such  as 
could  be  readily  discovered  and  seized.  * 

During  some  weeks  the  seals  which  Nottingham  had  deli-^irni. 
vered  up  remained  in  the  royal  closeL  To  dispose  of  them  (mm 
proved  no  easy  matter.  They  were  offered  to  Shrewsbury,  who 
of  all  the  Whig  leaders  stood  highest  in  the  King's  favour:  but 
Shrewsbury  excused  himself,  and,  in  order  to  avoid  IHirther 
importunity ,  retired  into  the  country.  There  he  soon  received 
a  pressing  letter  from  Elizabeth  ViUieis.  This  lady  had,  when 
a  girl,  inspired  'William  with  a  passion  which  had  caused  much 
scandal  and  much  unhappiness  in  the  little  Court  of  the  Hague. 
Herinflueneeoverhim  she  owed  not  to  her  personal  charms, — 
fbt  it  tasked  all  the  art  of  Kneller  to  make  her  look  tolerably  on 
canvass, — not  to  those  talents  which  peculiarly  belong  to  her 
sex,  —  for  she  did  not  excel  in  playiU  talk,  and  her  letters 
are  remarkably  defident  in  feminine  ease  and  grace ,  —  but  to 
powers  of  mind  which  qualified  her  to  partake  the  cares  and 
guide  the  counsels  of  statesmen.  To  the  end  of  her  life  great 
politicians  sought  her  advice.  Even  Sirift,  the  shrewdest  and 
moat  cynical  of  her  contemporaries ,  pronounced  her  the  wisest 
of  women,  and  more  than  once  sate,  &sdnated  by  her  conver- 
sation, fhnn  two  in  the  afternoon  till  near  midnighL**  By 
degrees  the  virtues  and  charms  of  Mary  conquered  the  first 
place  b  her  husband's  affection.     But  he  still,  in  ditBcnlt 

■  L'HamiUi*,  8«pt.  /,.,  Mot.  i,.  1S*I. 
■•  S«B  tba  JourDiJ  to  Stalls,  Ul.  1111-  Ux.  Iii-|   and  L*dr  Orknij'* 
LotMn  to  Bwllt. 
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I.  conjunctures,  frequently  applied  to  Elizabeth  VHHen  for  advico 
—  and  uaiBtanoe.  She  now  implored  Shtewsbury  to  reconsider 
his  determination,  and  not  to  throw  away  the  opportunity  of 
uniting  the  Whig  party  for  ever.  Wharton  and  Hussell  wrote  to 
the  same  effect.  In  reply  came  flimsy  and  unmeaning  excuses: 
"I  am  not  qualified  for  a  court  life:  I  am  unequal  to  a  place 
which  requires  much  exertion:  I  do  not  quite  agree  with  any 
party  in  the  State;  in  ehort,  I  am  unfit  for  the  world:  I  want 
to  traTel:  I  want  to  see  Spain."  These  were  mere  pretences. 
Had  Shrewsbury  spoken  the  whole  truth,  he  Vould  have  siud 
that  he  had,  in  an  evil  hour,  been  false  to  the  cause  of  that 
Kevolution  in  which  he  had  borne  so  great  a  part,  that  he  had 
entered  into  engagements  of  which  he  repented,  but  from  which 
he  luiew  not  bow  to  extricate  himself,  and  that,  vbile  he 
remained  under  those  engagements ,  he  was  unwilling  to  enter 
into  the  service  of  the  existing  government.  Marlborough, 
Godolphin  and  Russell,  indeed,  had  no  scruple  about  cor- 
responding with  one  King  while  holding  olSce  under  the  Other. 
But  Shrewsbury  had,  what  was  wanting  to  Marlborough, 
Godolphin aDdB,usEeIl,aconscience,  aconecience  which  indeed 
too  often  failed  to  restrain  bi'm  &om  doing  wrong,  but  which 
never  fedled  to  punish  him.* 

In  consequence  of  his  refusal  to  accept  the  Seals,  the 
jninisterial  arrangements  which  the  King  had  planned  were  not 
carried  into  entire  effect  till  the  end  of  the  session.  Meanwhile 
the  proceedings  of  the  two  Houses  had  been  highly  interesting 
and  important 
>  Soon  after  the  Parliament  met,  the  attention  of  the  Commons 
was  again  called  to  the  state  of  the  trade  with  India;  and  the 
charter  which  had  Just  been  granted  to  the  Old  Company  was 
Itud  before  them.    They  would  probably  have  been  disposed  to 

■  Se<  ttie  letteia  written  at  Ihii  time  bjr  Elizabeth  TJItlen,  Wbntsn, 


8&nctioD  tlie  new  Brrangemeat,  which,  in  truth,  differed  little  chap. 
from  that  which  they  had  themEelres  Buggesl«d  not  Diajiy--^j— 
tnoutha  before ,  if  the  Directors  bad  acted  with  prudence.  But 
the  Biiectors ,  from  the  day  on  which  they  had  obtained  their 
charter,  had  persecuted  the  interlopers  without  mercy,  and  had 
quite  forgotten  that  it  was  one  thing  to  persecute  interlopers 
In  the  Eastern  Seas,  and  anoUier  to  persecute  them  in  the  port 
of  London.  Hitherto  the  war  of  the  monopolists  agunat  the 
private  trade  had  been  generally  carried  on  at  the  distance  of 
fifteen  thousand  miles  from  England,  If  harsh  things  were 
done ,  the  English  did  not  see  them  done ,  and  did  not  hear  of 
them  till  long  after  they  had  been  done;  nor  was  it  by  any 
means  easy  to  ascertain  at  Westminster  who  had  been  right 
and  irho  had  been  wrong  in  a  dispute  which  had  arisen  three 
or  four  years  before  at  Moorshedabad  or  Canton.  "With 
incredible  rashness  the  Directors  determined,  at  the  yery 
moment  when  the  fate  of  their  Company  was  in  the  balance, 
to  ^Te  the  people  of  this  country  a  near  view  of  the  most  odious 
features  of  the  monopoly.  Some  wealthy  merchants  of  London 
liad  equipped  a  fine  ship  named  the  Redbridge.  Her  crevr  was 
numerous,  her  cargo  of  immense  value.  Her  papers  had  been 
made  out  for  Alicant:  but  there  was  some  reason  to  suspect 
that  she  was  really  bound  for  the  countries  lying  beyond  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  She  was  stopped  by  the  Admiralty,  in 
obedience  to  an  order  which  the  Company  obtuned  from  the 
Privy  Council,  doubtless  by  the  help  of  the  Lord  Preudent. 
Every  day  that  she  lay  in  die  Thames  caused  a  heavy  eipense 
to  the  owners.  The  mdignation  in  the  City  was  great  and 
generaL  The  Company  maintained  that  from  the  legality  of 
the  monopoly  the  legality  of  the  detention  necessarily  followed. 
The  public  turned  the  argument  round,  and,  being  firmly 
convinced  that  the  detention  was  illegal,  drew  the  inference 
that  the  monopoly  must  be  illegal  too.    The  dispute  was  at  tho 
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.  height  when  the  Parliament  met  Petitions  on  both  Bides 
—  veie  epeedil]'  laid  on  the  table  of  the  CommonB;  and  it  wu 
reBolved  that  theBe  petitlonB  ihonld  be  taken  into  conBideratioii 
by  a  Conunittee  of  tiie  whole  House.  The  fiiBt  queBtion  on 
which  the  conflicting  paitieB  tried  their  itrength  was  the  choice 
of  a  ohurman.  The  enemies  of  the  Old  Company  proposed 
Pepillon,  once  the  closest  ally  and  subsequently  the  keenest 
opponent  of  Child,  and  carried  their  point  by  a  hundred  and 
thirty  eight  Totes  to  a  hundred  and  uz.  The  Conuuitteo 
proceeded  to  inquire  by  what  authority  the  Redbridge  hod  been 
stopped.  One  of  her  owners,  Gilbert  Heatbcote,  a  rich 
merchant  and  a  stanch  Whig,  appeared  at  the  bar  as  a  witness. 
He  was  ashed  whether  he  would  venture  to  deny  that  the  ship 
had  really  been  fitted  out  for  the  Indian  trade.  "It  is  no  sin 
that  I  know  of,"  he  answered,  "to  trade  with  India;  and  I  shall 
trade  with  India  till  I  am  lestrsined  by  Act  of  Parliament" 
Papillon  reported  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  Committee,  the 
detention  of  the  Redbridge  was  illegal.  The  question  was  then 
put,  that  the  House  would  agree  with  tiie  ComnUttee.  The 
friends  of  the  Old  Company  ventured  on  a  second  division, 
and  were  defeated  by  a  hundred  and  seventy  one  votes  to 
a  hundred  and  twenty  five.  * 

Hie  blow  was  quiclily  followed  up.  A  few  days  later  it  was 
moved  that  all  subjects  of  England  bad  equal  right  to  trade  to 
the  East  Indies  unless  prohibited  by  Act  of  Parliament;  and  the 
supporters  of  the  Old  Company,  sensible  that  they  were  in 
a  minority,  suffered  the  motion  to  pass  without  a  diviuon.** 

TMg  memorable  vote  setUed  the  most  important  of  the 
oouatitutional  questions  which  had  been  left  unsettled  by  the 
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Bill  of  Righte.    It  has  ever  since  been  held  to  be  the  toimd   cbjip. 
doctrine  tb&t  no  power  but  that  of  the  whole  legislature  can- 1^^— 
give  to  any  person  or  to  any  soDiety  an  esduBive  privilege  of 
trading  to  any  part  of  the  world. 

The  opinion  of  the  great  majority  of  the  House  of  CommoDB 
wai  that  the  Indian  trade  could  be  adTBnlageonBly  carried  on 
only  bj^  meana  of  a  joint  stock  and  a  monopoly.  It  might  there- 
fore have  been  expected  that  the  resolution  vhich  destroyed  the 
monopoly  of  the  Old  Company  would  have  been  immediately 
followed  by  a  law  granting  a  monopoly  to  the  New  Company. 
No  such  law,  howerer,  was  psssed.  The  Old  Company,  though 
not  strong  enough  to  defend  its  own  privilegea,  was  able,  with 
the  help  of  its  Tory  friends,  to  prevent  the  rival  association  &om 
obtaining  similar  privileges.  The  consequence  was  that,  during 
•ome  years,  there  was  nominally  a  free  trade  with  India.  In 
fact,  the  trade  still  lay  under  severe  restrictions.  The  private 
adventurer  found  indeed  no  difGoulty  in  sailing  from  England: 
but  faia  situation  was  as  perilous  as  ever  when  he  had  turned  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  'Whatever  respect  might  be  paid  to  a  vote 
of  the  House  of  Commons  by  publio  functionaries  in  London, 
such  a  vote  was,  at  Bombay  or  Calcutta,  much  less  regarded 
than  a  private  letter  from  Child;  and  Child  still  continued  to 
fight  the  battle  with  unbroken  spirit  He  sent  out  to  the 
factories  of  the  Company  orders  that  no  indulgence  should  be 
shown  to  the  intruders.  For  the  House  of  Commons  and  for  its 
resolntiona  he  expressed  the  bitterest  contempt.  "Be  goided 
by  my  inrtrucKons,"  he  wrote,  "and  not  by  the  nonsense  of 
a  few  ignorant  country  gentlemen  who  have  hardly  wit  enough 
to  manage  their  own  private  affairs ,  and  who  know  nothing  at 
all  about  questions  of  trade."  It  appears  that  his  directions 
wew  obeyed.  Every  where  in  the  East,  during  this  period 
of  anarchy,  the  servant  of  the  Company  and  the  independent 
merchant  waged  war  on  each  other,  accused  each  other  of 


.  piracy,  and  tried  by  every  arUfice  to  exasperate  the  Mogul 
—  government  against  each  other.  * 

The  three  great  constitutional  queaUona  of  the  preceding 
year  vera,  in  this  year,  again  brought  under  the  consideration 
of  Parliament  In  the  first  week  of  the  session,  a  Bill  for  the 
KegnlaUon  of  Triab  in  cases  of  High  Treason,  a  Triennial 
Bill,  and  a  Place  Bill  were  laid  on  the  table  of  the  Houae  of 
Commons. 
,,  None  of  these  bills  became  a  law.  The  first  passed  tiie  Com- 
l  mens,  but  was  unfavourably  received  by  the  Peera.  Williani 
'  took  so  much  interest  in  the  question  that  he  oame  down  to 
the  House  of  Lords,  not  in  hia  crown  and  robea,  but  in  the 
ordinary  dress  of  a  gentleman,  and  sate  tiurough  the  whole 
debate  on  the  second  reading.  Caermarthen  spoke  of  the 
dangers  to  which  the  State  was  at  that  time  exposed,  and 
entreated  his  brethren  not  to  give,  at  such  a  moment ,  impunity 
to  traitors.  He  was  powerfully  supported  by  two  eminent 
orators,  who  had,  during  some  years,  been  on  the  uncourtly 
sideof  every  question,  but  who,  in  diis  session,  showedadia. 
position  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  government,  Halifax 
and  Mulgrave.  Marlborough,  Bochester  and  Nottingham  apoke 
for  the  bill:  but  the  general  feeling  was  so  clearly  against  them 
that  they  did  not  venture  to  divide.  It  ia  probable,  however, 
that  the  reasons  urged  by  Caermarthen  were  not  the  reasons 
which  chiefly  swayed  his  hearers.  The  Peers  were  fiiUy  deter- 
mined that  the  bill  should  not  paas  without  a  clause  altering  the 
constitutionof  the  Court  of  the  Lord  High  Steward:  they  knew 
that  the  Lower  House  was  aa  fully  determined  not  to  pass  such 
a  clause;  and  they  thought  it  better  that  what  must  happen  at 
last  should  happen  speedily,  and  without  a  quarreL** 
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Thefttteof  the  Tiiennial  Bill  confounded  all  the  calcutntions  caAp. 
ofthebeslinfonnedpoliticiaiwof  that  time,  and  may  therefore— j^ — 
veil  seem  extraordinary  to  UB.  During  the  recess,  that  bill  hedTHenniii 
been  described  in  numerous  pamphlets,  written  for  the  moat"'"' 
part  by  persons  zealous  for  the  Revolution  and  for  popular  prin- 
ciples of  govenunent,  as  the  one  thing  needful,  astbeuDlTeT- 
tal  cure  for  the  distempers  of  the  State.  On  the  first,  seoond 
and  third  readings  in  the  House  of  Commons  no  dimion  took 
place.  The  Whigs  were  enthuaioBtie.  The  Tories  seemed  to 
be  acquiescent  It  was  understood  that  the  King,  though  he 
bad  used  his  Veto  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  Houses  an  op- 
{wrtunity  of  reconsidering  the  subject,  had  do  intention  of 
offering  a  pertinacious  opposition  to  their  wishes.  ,  But  Sey* 
mour,  with  a  cunning  which  long  experience  had  matured, 
after  deferring  the  confiict  to  the  last  moment,  snatched  the 
victory  from  his  adTersaries,  when  they  were  most  secure. 
When  the  Speaker  held  up  the  bill  in  his  hands,  and  put  the 
question  whether  it  should  pass,  the  Noes  were  a  hundred  and 
forty  six,  theAyesonlyahundred  and  thirty  six.*  Some  eager 
Whigs  flattered  themselves  that  their  defeat  was  the  effect  of 
asoipiise,  and  might  be  retrieved.    Within  three  days,  there- 

MaiclHiia  LnttnU,  ud  ftvm  two  latteri  la  tht  8tal»  General ,  bolb  dsWd 
OB  jj;^^'  IflM,  tha  dajr  tttn  tb*  i 
UUaia  li  tiom  Tail  CKten;  ttas  other 
li  (mm  L'HermlUse. 

•  Coinmoiii-  Jeumali.  Hot.  M.  tem-.  Grcy'a  Debate*.  L'HermttBI* 
Hpcotcd  lbs(  tha  bill  would  put,  tot  thit  Die  royal  aaientwoDlit  not  b« 
withheld.  On  November  1).  he  wrote  lo  the  SUtCB  General,  "11  parolil 
dant  toote  la  chambra  baaacoap  da  pBiaion  h  fklre  pauer  ee  bU."  On 
J,"  g  '  be  tty  that  the  dlvliloo  on  tbe  pasaing  "n'apai  caoii  noe  p^iita 
lurpriae.  I\  eat  dlfBclIe  d'lTolr  nn  point  die  aur  lea  iiin  qn'on  pent  le 
fornierdea  ^motlona  dn  parlemenC,  ear  U  parolat  qnclqaorola  de  grandea 
elialenri  qnl  lamblant  davolr  lonl  enOammer,  et  qui.  pen  de  tenia  aptia, 
a-^raporanl."  That  Sermoar  waa  the  ehlef  manager  of  the  oppoaltion  to 
Iha  bill  la  aaierted  In  the  once  celebrated  Huih  Mone;  pamphlet  of  thai 
rear. 
Ilaravla'j,  nislorj-  Ttl.  19 
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fflAp.  fore,  Monmouth,  the  most  ardent  and  reBtlesi  man  in  the 
— ^ —  whole  putj',  brought  into  the  Upper  House  «  biU  subitantiaUj 
the  suae  with  that  which  had  so  strangelf  miscamed  in  the 
Lower.  The  Peers  patsed  this  bill  very  expeditjoust;,  and  tent 
it  down  to  the  Commoni.  But  in  the  Commons  it  found  no 
favour.  Many  members,  who  piofesBed  to  wish  that  the  du- 
ration of  parliaments  should  be  limited,  resented  the  inter* 
ference  of  the  hereditary  branch  of  the  legislature  in  a  matter 
which  peculiarly  concerned  the  elective  branch.  The  subject, 
they  sud ,  is  one  which  especially  belongs  to  us :  we  have  con- 
sidered it:  we  hare  come  to  a  decision;  and  it  is  scarcely  par- 
liamentary, It  Is  certdnly  most  indelicate,  in  their  Lordships, 
to  call  upon  us  to  reverse  that  decision.  The  question  now  is, 
not  whether  the  duration  of  parliaments  ought  to  be  limited, 
but  whether  we  ought  to  submit  our  judgment  to  the  authority 
of  the  Peers,  and  to  rescind,  at  Iheir  bidding,  what  we  did 
only  a  fortnight  ago.  ^e  animosity  with  which  the  patrician 
order  was  regarded  was  inflamed  by  the  arts  and  the  eloquence 
of  Seymour.  The  bill  contained  a  definition  of  the  words, 
"to  hold  a  Parliament"  This  definition  was  scnitiniaed  with 
extreme  jealousy,  and  was  thought  by  many,  with  very  little 
reason,  to  have  been  framed  for  the  purpose  of  eitendingthe 
priTileges,  already  invidiously  great,  of  the  nobility.  It  ap- 
pears, from  the  scanty  and  obscure  fragments  of  the  debates 
which  have  come  down  to  us,  that  hitter  reflections  were  thrown 
on  the  general  conduct,  both  political  and  judicial,  of  tiie 
Peers.  Old  Titus,  though  lealous  for  triennial  parliaments, 
owned  that  he  was  not  surprised  at  the  ill  humour  which  many 
gentiemen  showed.  "It  is  true,"  he  said,  "that  we  ought  to 
bedisBotred:  but  it  israther  hard,  Imustown,  thattheLords 
are  to  prescribe  the  time  of  our  dissolution.  The  Apostle  Paul 
wished  to  be  dissolved:  but,  I  douht,  if  his  friends  had  set 
him  n  day,  he  would  not  have  taken  it  kindly  of  them."    The 
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biilwaa  rejected  by  a  hundred  and  ninety  aeven  voUstoabun-  ( 
dred  and  twenty  seven."  — 

The  Place  Bill,  differing  very  little  from  the  Place  Billpi, 
whiohhadbeenbroughtin  twelve  months  before,  passed  easily 
through  the  Commons.  Most  of  the  Tories  supported  it  warmly; 
and  the  Whigs  did  not  venture  to  oppose  it  It  went  up  Ui  the 
Lords,  and  soon  eame  back  completely  changed.  As  it  had 
been  originally  drawn,  itprovided  that  no  member  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  elected  after  the  first  of  January  1694,  should 
accept  any  place  of  profit  under  the  Crown,  on  pun  of  for- 
feiting his  seat,  and  of  being  incapable  of  sitting  again  in  the 
•ame  Parliament.  The  Lords  had  added  the  words,  "unless 
he  be  afterwards  again  chosen  to  serve  in  the  same  Parlia- 
ment.'' These  words,  few  as  they  were,  sufficed  to  deprive 
the  bill  of  nine  tenths  of  its  efScacy,  both  for  good  and  for  evil. 
It  was  most  desirable  that  the  crowd  of  subordinate  public  func- 
tionaries should  bekept  out  of  theHouseofConunona.  It  was 
most  undesirable  that  the  heads  of  the  great  executive  depart- 
menta  should  be  kept  out  of  that  House.  The  bill ,  as  altered, 
left  that  House  open  both  to  those  who  ought  end  to  those  who 
ought  not  to  have  been  admitted.  It  very  properly  let  in  the 
Secretaries  of  State  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Eichequer!  but 
it  let  in  with  them  Commissioners  of  Wine  Licenses  and  Com- 
missioners of  the  Navy,  Receivers,  Surveyors,  Storekeepers, 
Clerks  of  the  Acts  and  Clerks  of  the  Cheque,  Oerka  of  the 
Green  Cloth  and  Clerks  of  the  Groat  Wardrobe.  So  little  did 
the  Commons  understand  what  they  were  about  that,   after 


Dts.  ^.  1<«S.  As  to  the  nomberi  on  tlie  dlTtilon,  I  I 
Jonrnata.  Bnl  in  Orcy'i  DoDalci,  and  li>  tho  Icllen  ol 
L'UeroUliigo,  tta«  mlnoiily  liMlil  tv  have  beea  111. 
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CHIP,  firaming  &  Inw,  in  one  view  most  muchisTous,  and  in  anotlier 

■  1^'  yiew  mort  beneficial,  they  were  perfectly  willing  that  it  should 

be  transformed  into  a  law  quite  barmlesB  and  ahnost  useless. 

They  agreed  to  the  amendment ;  and  nothing  was  now  wanting 

but  the  royal  sanction. 

That  sanction  certainly  ought  not  to  have  been  irithheld, 
and  probably  would  not  have  been  withheld,  ifWlUiam  bad 
known  bow  unimportant  the  bill  now  was.  But  be  understood 
the  question  as  little  as  the  Commons  themselvea.  He  knew 
that  they  imagined  that  they  had  devised  a  roost  stringent  limi- 
tation of  tbe  royal  power;  and  be  was  determined  not  to  submit, 
without  a  struggle,  to  any  such  limitation.  He  was  encouraged 
by  tbe  success  with  which  he  bad  hitherto  resisted  tiie  attempts 
of  tbe  two  HouBCB  to  encroach  on  his  prerogative.  Hebadre- 
fiisedto  pass  the  bill  which  quartered  the  Judges  on  his  here- 
ditary revenue;  and  the  Parliament  had  silently  acquiesced  in 
the  justice  of  tberefuael.  Ke  had  reused  to  pass  tbe  Triennial 
Bill;  and  the  Commons  had  since,  by  rejecting  two  Triennial 
Bills,  acknowledged  that  he  bad  done  well.  He  ought,  how- 
ever, to  have  considered  that,  on  both  these  occasions,  the 
announcement  of  bis  reiiisal  was  immediately  followed  by  the 
announcement  that  the  Parliament  was  prorogued.  On  both 
these  occasions,  therefore,  the  members  bad  half  a  year  to 
think  and  to  grow  cool  before  the  next  sitting.  Tbe  case  was 
now  very  different.  The  principal  business  of  the  session  was 
bardly  begun;  estimates  were  still  under  (Kinsideration:  billsof 
supply  were  still  depending;  and,  if  tbe  Houses  should  take  a 
fit  of  ill  humour,  the  consequences  might  be  serious  indeed. 

Ho  resolved,  however,  to  run  the  risk.  'Wbetber  he  had 
any  adviser  is  not  known.  His  determination  seems  to  have 
taken  both  tbe  leadingWhiga  and  the  leading  Tories  by  surprise. 
When  the  Clet^  had  proclaimed  that  tbe  King  and  Queen  would 
consider  of  the  bill  touching  Iree  and  impartial  proceedings  ia 


Parliament,  the  Commona  letired  from  the  bai  of  the  Lorda  in  c 
a  leBentful  and  ungoTemable  mood.  As  Boon  as  the  Speaker—- 
was  again  in  his  chair  there  was  a  long  and  tempestuous  debate. 
All  other  buuness  woe  postponed.  AU  committees  were  ad- 
jouiDed.  ItwasreHolvedthattheHouBewould,  early  the  next 
morning,  take  into  consideration  thcBtate  of  the  nation.  When 
the  morning  came,the  eicitementdidnot  appear  to  have  abated. 
The  mace  was  sent  into  Westminster  Hall  and  into  the  Court  of 
Requests.  All  members  who  could  be  found  were  brought  into 
the  House.  Thatnone  might  be  able  to  steal  away  unnoticed, 
the  back  door  was  locked,  and  the  key  laid  on  the  table.  All 
strangers  were  ordered  to  retire.  With  these  solemn  prepara- 
tioils  began  a  sitting  which  reminded  a  few  old  men  of  some  of 
the  first  sittings  of  the  Long  Parliament  High  words  were 
Ottered  by  the  enemies  of  the  government.  Its  friends,  a&aid 
of  being  accused  of  abandoning  the  cause  of  the  Commons  of 
England  for  the  sake  of  royal  favour ,  hardly  ventured  to  rtuae 
their  voices.  Montague  alone  seems  to  have  defended  the  King. 
Lowtber,  though  high  in  ofSce  and  a  member  of  the  cabinet, 
owned  that  there  were  evil  influences  at  work,  and  expressed  a 
wish  to  see  the  Sovereign  surrounded  by  counsellors  in  whom 
the  representatjvea  of  the  people  could  confide.  Harley,  Foley 
and  Howe  carried  «very  thing  before  them.  A  resoludon, 
afBrming  that  those  who  had  advised  the  Crown  on  tliis  occasion 
were  public  enemies ,  was  carried  with  only  two  or  three  Noes. 
Uarley,  aAer  reminding  his  hearers  that  they  had  their  negative 
vrnce  as  the  King  had  his,  and  that,  if  His  Majesty  refused 
them  redress,  they  could  refuse  him  money,  moved  that  they 
shonld  go  up  to  the  Throne,  not,  as  usual,  with  a  Humble 
Address ,  but  with  a  Representation.  Some  members  proposed 
to  substitute  the  more  respectful  word  Address:  but  they  were 
overruled;  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  draw  up  the  Re- 
presentation. 
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!.  Another  night  passed;  and, when  die  House  met  sguit,It  ap- 
-- pearedthatthestonnbadgiBstly  subsided.  Themalignantjoy  and 
theirild  hopeawbich  tlie  Jacobites  hBd,duriiig  the  laatfod;  eight 
hours,  eipressed  with  their  usuaJ  imprudence,  had  incensed  and 
alarmed  the  Whigs  and  the  moderate  Tories.  Many  memben 
too  were  frightened  by  hearing  that  Wiiljam  was  fiilly  determined 
not  to  yield  vithout  an  appeal  to  the  nation.  Such  an  appeal 
might  have  been  successful:  for  a  dissolution,  on  any  ground 
whatever,  would,  atthatmoment,  have  been  a  highly  populai 
exercise  of  the  prerogative.  The  constituent  bodies,  it  was  well 
known,  were  generally  zealous  for  the  Triennial  Bill,  and  cared 
comparatively  little  about  the  Place  BiU.  Many  Tory  memben, 
therefore,  who  had  recently  voted  against  the  Triennial  Bill, 
wereby  no  means  desirous  to  run  the  risks  of  a  general  election. 
When  the  Bepreaentation  which  Harley  and  his  Mends  had 
prepared  was  read,  it  was  thought  offensively  strong.  After 
being  recommitted,  shortened  and  softened,  it  was  presented 
by  the  whole  House.  William's  answer  was  kind  and  gentle; 
but  he  conceded  nothing.  He  assured  the  Commons  that  he 
remembered  with  gratitude  the  support  which  he  bad  on  many 
occasions  received  from  them,  that  he  should  always  consider 
their  advice  as  most  valuable,  and  that  he  should  look  on 
counsellors  who  might  attempt  to  raise  dissension  between  him 
and  his  Parliament  as  his  enemies:  but  be  uttered  not  a  word 
which  could  be  construed  into  an  acknowledgment  that  he  had 
used  his  Veto  ill,or  mto  a  promise  that  he  would  not  use  it  again. 
The  Commons  on  the  morrow  took  his  speech  into  conside- 
ration. Harley  and  his  allies  complained  that  the  King's  aniwei 
was  no  answer  at  all,  threatened  to  tack  the  Place  Bill  to  » 
money  bill,  and  proposed  to  make  a  second  representation 
pressing  His  Majesty  to  explain  himself  more  distinctly.  Bnt 
by  this  time  there  was  a  strong  reflux  of  feeling  in  the  assembly. 
The  Whigs  had  not  only  recovered  firom  their  dismay ,  but  werfl 
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In  Ugb  apiiils  and  eager  for  conflict.  Wharton,  RuMell  and  ( 
Littleton  maintained  Uiat  the  Hcnue  ought  to  be  iatisfied  with  — 
ithat  the  King  had  said.  "Do  jaa  viisb,"said  Littleton,  "to 
make  aport  for  your  enemies?  There  is  no  want  of  them.  They 
besiege  our  very  doors.  We  read,  as  ve  come  through  the  lobby, 
in  the  face  and  gestures  of  every  nonjuror  whom  we  pass,  deUght 
at  the  momentary  coolness  which  has  arisen  between  us  and  the 
King.  That  should  be  enough  for  us.  We  may  be  sure  that 
we  are  voting  righOy  when  we  give  a  vote  which  tends  to  con- 
found the  hope's  of  traitors."  The  House  divided.  Harley  was 
a  t«Uer  on  one  side ,  Wharton  on  the  other.  Only  eighty  eight 
voted  with  Uarley,  two  hundred  and  twenty  nine  with  Wharton. 
The  Whigs  were  bo  much  elated  by  their  victory  that  some  of 
themwished  to  move  a  vote  of  thanks  to  William  for  his  gracioul 
answer:  but  they  were  restrained  by  wiser  men.  "We  have 
lost  time  enough  already  in  these  unhappy  debates,"  stud  a 
leader  of  the  party.  "Lotus  getto  Ways  and  Cleans  as  fast  as 
we  can.  The  best  fcrm  which  our  thanks  can  take  is  that  of  a 
money  bill." 

Thus  ended,  more  happily  than  William  had  a  right  to 
expect,  one  of  the  moit  dangerous  contests  in  which  he  ever 
engaged  with  his  Farlianent  At  t]ie  Dutch  Embassy  the  rising 
and  going  down  of  this  tenpest  had  been  watched  with  intense 
interest;  and  the  opinion  there  seems  to  have  been  that  the 
Kinghad  on  the  whole  lostneithet  power  nor  popularity  by  hb 
conduct.* 

Another  question,  which  excited  scarcely  less  angry  feelingsii 
in  Parliament  and  in  the  eouitry,  was,  about  the  same  time,  „i 
under  conudetation.      On  tje  sixth  of  December,    a  Whig  l,, 

*  TbBbUIUlB  tbe  ArthlteiofthcLsidi.  lU  billoij  I  hiTe  coLlsctcd 
turn  tlw  Jouinsl*,  tlom  Qrtj'i  Dtbitca,  ud  from  lb(  high);  IdUiuIIos 
latUc)  ofTu  ClUen  ud  L'HernilU}c.    I  tblnk  IE  sleST  ftsm  Gnr'i  D*- 
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p.  member  ofthe  House  of  Commona  obtained  leave  to  bring  in  (i 
— biU  for  the  Naturalisation  of  Foreign  Froteatanta.  Plausible 
arguments  in  fsTour  of  auch  &  bill  vere  not  wanting.  Great 
numbers  of  people,  eminentl}'  industrious  and  intelligent, 
&mly  attached  to  our  faith ,  and  deadly  enemies  of  our  deadly 
enemies,  were  at  that  Ume  without  a  country.  Among  the 
Huguenots  who  had  fled  from  the  tyranny  of  the  French  King 
weremanyperaonsof  great  fame  in  war,  in  letters,  in  arts  and 
in  sciences;  and  even  the  humblest  refugees  were  intellectually 
and  morally  above  the  average  of  the  common  people  of  any 
kingdom  in  Europe.  With  French  Protestants  who  had  been 
■  driven  into  exile  by  the  edicts  of  Lewis  were  now  mingled 
German  Protestants  who  had  been  driven  into  elite  by  his  anns. 
Vienna,  Berlin,  Basle,  Hamburg,  Amsterdam,  London, 
awarmed  with  honest  laborious  men  who  had  once  been  thriving 
burghers  of  Heidelberg  or  Manbeim,  or  vho  had  cultivated 
vineyards  along  the  banks  of  the  Neckar  md  the  Rhine.  A 
statesman  might  well  think  that  it  would  &e  at  once  generous 
and  politic  to  invite  to  the  English  shoras  and  to  incorporate 
with  the  English  people  emigrants  sc  unfortunate  and  so 
respectable.  Their  ingenuity  and  their  diligence  could  not  foil 
to  enrich  any  land  which  should  afford  them  an  asylum;  nor 
could  it  be  doubted  that  they  would  manfully  defend  the  country 
of  their  adoption  against  him  whose  cruelty  had  driven  them 
from  the  country  of  their  birth. 

The  first  two  readinga  passed  vithout  a  diviaion.  But,  on 
the  motion  that  the  bill  should  he  committed,  there  was  a 
dehate  in  which  the  right  of  free  speech  was  most  liberally  used 
by  the  opponents  of  the  government.  It  was  idle,  they  said, 
to  talk  about  the  poor  Huguenocs  or  the  poor  Palatines.  The 
bill  waa  evidently  meant  for  Ue  benefit,  not  of  French  Pro- 
testants or  German  Protestants,  but  of  Dutchmen,  who  would 
be  Piotestanta,  Papists  or  Pagans  for  a  guilder  a  head,  and 
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who  would,  no  doubt,  be  as  ready  to  aign  the  Declaration  ( 
agtunst  Transubatantiation  in  England  as  to  tiample  on  the  — 
Cross  in  Japan.  They  would  come  over  in  multitudes.  Thejr 
would  Bwoim  in  every  public  office.  They  would  collect  the 
customs,  and  gauge  the  heer  barrels.  Our  Navigation  Laws 
would  be  virtually  repealed.  Every  merchant  ship  that  cleared 
out  from  the  Thames  or  the  Severn  would  be  manned  by  Zea- 
landers  and  Hollanders  and  Frieslanders.  To  our  own  sulors 
would  be  left  the  hard  and  perilous  service  of  the  loyal  navy. 
For  Hans,  after  filling  the  pockets  of  his  huge  trunk  hose  with 
our  money  by  assuming  the  character  of  a  native,  would,  as 
soon  as  a  pressgang  appeared,  lay  claim  to  the  privileges  of  an 
alien.  The  intruders  would  soon  rule  every  corporatian.  They 
would  elbow  our  own  Aldermen  off  the  Royal  Exchange.  They 
would  buy  the  hereditary  woods  and  halls  of  oar  country 
gentlemen. .  Already  one  ofthemostnoisome  of  the  plagues  of 
Egypt  was  among  us.  Frogs  had  made  their  appearance  even 
in  the  royal  chambers.  Nobody  could  go  to  Sunt  James's 
without  being  disgusted  by  hearing  the  reptiles  of  the  Bataviau 
marshes  croaking  all  round  him:  and  if  this  bill  should  pa«a, 
the  whole  country  would  be  ag  much  infested  by  the  loathsome 
brood  as  the  palace  already  was. 

The  orator  who  indulged  himself  most  freely  in  this  sort  of 
rhetoric  was  Sir  John  Knight,  member  for  Bristol,  a  coarse- 
minded  and  spiteful  Jacobite,  who,  if  be  had  been  an  honest 
man,  would  have  been  a  nonjuror.  Two  years  before,  when 
Mayor  of  Bristol,  he  had  acquired  a  discreditable  notoriety  by 
treating  with  gross  disrespect  a  commission  sealed  with  the 
great  seal  of  the  Sovereigns  to  whom  he  had  repeatedly  sworn 
allegiance,  and  by  setting  on  the  rabble  of  his  city  to  hoot  and 
pelt  the  Judges.*  He  now  concluded  a  savage  invective  by 
desiring  that  the  Serjeant  at  Aims  would  open  the  doors,  in 

*  HantHU  tnttrcU't  DU17.  Septsmbir  1WI> 
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CHAP,  order  that  the  odious  roll  of  paicbment,  whicli  vu  nothing 

-  ^' — lesB  than  a  Buirender  of  the  birthright  of  the  English  people, 

might  be  treated  with  proper  contumely,    "let  ua  first,"  he 

said,  "kick  the  bill  out  of  theHouse;  and  then  let  us  kick  the 

foreigners  out  of  the  kingdom." 

On  a  diTisioa  the  motion  for  committing  the  bill  was  carried 
by  a  hundred  and  sixt^  three  Totes  to  a  hundred  and  twenty 
eight.*  But  the  minority  was  EealouB  and  pertinacious;  and 
the  majority  Bpeedily  began  to  waver.  Knight's  speech,  re- 
touched and  made  more  offensive ,  soon  appeared  in  print 
without  a  license.  Tens  of  thousands  of  copies  were  circulated 
by  the  post,  or  dropped  in  the  streets;  and  such  was  the 
strength  of  national  prejudice  that  too  many  persons  read  this 
ribaldry  with  assent  and  admiration.  But,  when  a  copy  was 
produced  in  the  House,  there  was  such  an  outbreak  of  in- 
dignation and  disgust,  as  cowed  even  the  impudent  and  savage 
nature  of  the  orator.  Fmding  himself  in  imminent  danger  of 
being  expelled  and  sent  to  prison,  he  apologized,  and  dis- 
claimed all  knowledge  of  the  paper  which  purported  to  be  a 
report  of  vhat  he  had  said.  He  escaped  with  impunity:  but 
his  speech  was  voted  false,  BCandaloua  and  seditious,  and  was 
burned  by  the  hangman  in  Palace  Tard.  The  bill  which  had 
caused  all  this  ferment  was  prudently  suffered  to  drop.  •* 
(■Pf  17.  Meanwhile  the  Commons  were  busied  with  financial  questions 
of  grave  unportance.  The  estimates  for  the  year  1694  wereenop. 
mous.  TheKing  proposed  to  add  to  the  regular  army,  already  die 
greatest  regular  anny  that  England  had  eversupported,  four  regi- 

■  GBmmoiit'JouniiiU,  Jan.  4.189). 

■•  Orihe  NslurHlJisUon  Bill  no  copr,  I  bcltxe.  cifati,    Tha  bliloir  at 
thlt  biU  will  b«  round  In  the  Journil*.    From  Vm  CItUri  and  L'HtrmlUg* 
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ments  of  dragoons,  eight  of  borse,  and  twenty  Sre  of  infuitry.  ( 
Thewholenumber  ofmen,  ofBcers  inctuded,  would  thus  be  in- — 
creued  to  about  ninety  four  thousand.*  Cromwell,  while 
balding  down  three  reluctant  kingdoms,  and  making  vigorous 
war  on  Spain  in  Europe  and  America,  had  never  had  two  thirds 
of  the  military  force  which  William  now  thought  necesMry. 
The  great  body  of  the  Tories,  headed  by  three  Vliig  chiefs, 
Uarley,  Foley  and  Howe,  opposed  any  augmentation.  The 
greai  body  of  the  Whigs,  headed  by  Montague  and  Wharton, 
would  hare  granted  all  that  was  asked.  After  many  long  dis- 
cusuons,  and  probably  many  close  diviBions,  in  the  Committee 
of  Supply,  the  King  obtained  the  greater  part  of  what  he  de- 
manded. The  House  allowed  him  four  new  regiments  of 
dragoons,  six  of  horse,  and  fifteen  of  infantry.  The  whole 
Dumber  of  troops  voted  for  the  year  amounted  to  eighty  three 
thousand,  the  charge  to  more  than  two  millions  and  a  bali^ 
including  about  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  for  the 
ordnance.** 

The  naval  estimates  passed  much  more  rapidly;  for  Whigs 
and  Tories  agreed  in  thinking  that  the  maritime  ascendency  of 
England  ought  to  be  muntained  at  any  cost.  Five  hundred 
thousand  pounds  were  voted  for  paying  the  arrears  due 
to  seamen,  and  two  millions  for  the  expenses  of  the  year 
1694.  "^ 

The  Commons  then  proceeded  to  consider  the  Ways  and  ^' 
Means.    The  land  tax  was  renewed  at  four  shillings  in  the  i« 
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>,  pound;  and  by  thia  simple  but  powerful  machinery  about  twd 
—  millions  vere  raised  nith  certainty  and  despatch  *  A  poll  tax 
iras  impoBcd.**  Stamp  duties  had  long  been  among  the  fiscal 
resources  of  Holland  and  France,  and  had  existed  here  durlDg 
part  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  but  had  been  suffered 
to  expire.  They  were  now  reyived;  and  they  have  ever  since 
formed  an  important  part  of  the  revenue  of  the  State.***  The 
hackney  coaches  of  the  capital  were  taxed,  and  were  placed 
under  the  government  of  commisuoners,  in  spite  of  the  re- 
sistance of  the  wives  of  the  coachmen,  who  asaembled  round 
Westminster  Hall  and  mobbed  the  members-t  But,  notwitii- 
Btanding  all  these  expedients,  there  was  still  a  large  deBcieucjr; 
and  it  was  again  necessary  to  borrow.  A  new  duty  on  salt  and 
Bome  other  imposts  of  leas  importance  were  set  apart  to  form  a 
fund  for  a  loan.  On  the  aecurity  of  thJB  fimd  a  million  was  to 
be  raised  by  a  lottery,  but  a  lottery  which  had  scarcely  any 
thing  but  the  name  in  common  with  the  lotteries  of  a  later 
period.  The  sum  to  be  contributed  was  divided  into  a  hundred 
thousand  shares  of  ten  pounds  each.  The  interest  on  each 
share  was  to  be  twenty  idiillings  annually,  or,  in  other  words, 
ten  per  cent,  during  sixteen  years.  But  ten  per  cent  for  ux- 
t«en  years  was  not  a  bait  which  was  likely  to  attract  lenders. 
An  additional  lure  was  therefore  held  out  to  capitalists.  On 
one  fortieth  of  the  shares  much  higher  interest  was  to  be  pud 
than  on  the  other  thirty  nine  fortieths.  Which  of  the  shares 
should  be  prizes  was  to  be  determined  by  lot  The  arrange- 
ments for  the  drawingoftheticketawere  made  by  an  adventurer 
of  the  name  of  Neale,  who,  after  squandering  away  two  fortunes, 
had  been  glad  to  become  groom  porter  at  the  palace.    His 
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dutiea  wer«  to  calt  the  odds  when  the  Court  played  at  hazard,  i 
to  provide  CBrds  and  dioe,  and  to  decide  any  dispute  which  — 
might  arise  on  the  bowling  green  or  at  the  gaining  table.  He 
was  emiaently  skilled  in  the  buBiness  of  thi«  not  very  exalted 
poat,  and  had  made  such  sums  by  raffles  that  he  was  able  to 
engage  in  rery  costly  speculations,  and  was  then  covering  the 
ground  round  the  Seren  Dials  with  buildings.  He  was  pro- 
bably the  best  adrisei  that  could  have  been  consulted  about  the 
details  of  a  lattery.  Yet  there  were  not  wanting  persona  who 
thought  it  hardly  decent  in  the  Treasury  to  call  in  the  ud  of  a 
gambler  by  profession.* 

By  the  lottery  loan,  as  it  was  called,  one  million  was  ob- 
tained. But  another  million  was  wanted  to  bring  the  estimated 
revenue  for  the  year^l694  up  to  a  level  with  the  eatimated  ei- 
pendituie.  The  ingenious  and  enteipriaing  Montague  had  a 
plan  ready,  a  plan  to  which,  except  imder  the  pressure  of  ex- 
treme pecuniary  difficulties,  he  might  not  easily  have  induced 
the  Commons  to  assent,  but  which,  to  his  large  and  vigoious 
mind,  appeared  to  have  advantages,  both  commercial  and 
political,  more  important  than  the  immediate  relief  to  the 
finaneea.  He  succeeded,  not  only  in  supplying  the  wants  of" 
the  State  for  twelve  months,  but  in  creating  a  great  institution,  Ui 
which,  after  the  lapse  of  more  than  a  century  and  a  half,  con- 
tinues to  flourish,  and  which  he  lived  to  see  the  stronghold, 
through  all  vicissitudes,  of  the  Wtug  party,  and  the  bulwark, 
in  dangerous  times,  of  the  Protestant  succession. 

In  the  reign  of  William  old  men  were  atill  living  who  could 
remember  the  days  when  there  waa  not  a  single  banking  house 
in  the  city  of  London.    So  late  as  the  time  of  the  Restoration 

■  SUt.  SW.  AM,  D.  T.iEreljn'iDJBcy,  Oct.  £.  Nov.  23.  ISM.;  A  Poem 
m  Sqnlri  Bcalc'i  ProJecMi  Maleolm*.  Hiitcry  of  Loudon.    Ncile'i  rone- 
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.  eveiy  trader  had  hia  own  strong  box  in  his  ovn  houie,  and, 
—  when  an  acceptance  was  presented  to  him,  UHd  down  the 
croims  and  CaroluBes  on  his  ovn  counter.  But  the  increase  of 
wealth  had  produced  its  naturs.1  effect,  the  subdiviaion  of 
labour.  Before  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  a 
new  mode  of  paying  aud  receiving  money  had  come  into  fashion 
among  the  merchants  of  the  capital.  A  class  of  agents  arose, 
whose  office  was  to  keep  the  cash  of  the  commercial  houses. 
This  new  branch  of  business  naturally  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
goldsmiths,  who  were  accustomed  to  traffic  largely  in  the 
precious  metals,  and  who  had  vaults  in  which  great  masses  of 
buUioD  could  lie  secure  from  fire  and  from  robbers.  It  was  at 
the  shops  ofthegotdsmithsof  Lombard  Street  that  all  the  pay- 
ments in  coin  were  mode.  Other  tradecs  gave  and  received 
nothing  but  paper. 

This  great  change  did  not  take  place  without  much  opposi- 
tion and  clamour.  Oldfaahioned  merchants  complained  bitterly 
that  a  class  of  men  who,  thirty  years  before,  had  confined  them- 
selves to  their  proper  functions,  and  had  made  a  ftax  profit  by 
emhosiing  silver  bowls  and  chargers,  by  setting  jewels  for  fine 
ladies,  and  by  selling  pistoles  and  dollars  to  gentlemen  setting 
out  for  the  Continent,  had  become  the  treasurers,  and  were 
fast  becoming  the  masters,  of  the  whole  City.  These  usurers, 
it  was  sdd,  played  at  hazard  with  what  had  been  earned  by  the 
industry  and  hoarded  by  the  thrift  of  other  men.  If  the  dice 
turned  up  well,  the  knave  who  kept  the  cash  became  an  alder* 
man;  if  they  turned  up  ill,  the  dupe  who  furnished  the  oaah 
became  abaokrupt.  Ontheother  side  the  conveniences  of  the 
modern  practice  were  set  forth  in  anunated  language.  The  new 
system,  it  was  said,  saved  both  labour  and  money.  Two  clerks, 
seated  in  one  counting  house,  did  what,  under  the  old  system, 
must  have  been  done  by  twenty  clerks  in  twenty  different 
establishments.    A  goldsmith's  note  might  be  transferred  ten 
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times  in  a  marning;  and  thus  a  hundred  guineas,  locked  in  his  chap. 
safe  close  to  the  Kschange,   did  what  would  formerly  have— j^^ — 
required  a  thousand  guineas,   dispersed  through  many  tills, 
some  on  Ludgete  HiU,  some  in  Austin  Friara,   and  some  in 
Tower  Street* 

Gradually  even  those  who  had  been  loudest  in  mnrmuiing 
agunst  the  innovation  gave  way  and  conformed  to  the  pie- 
Tailing  usage.  The  last  person  who  held  out,  strange  to  say, 
was  Sir  Dudley  North.  When,  in  IE80,  after  residing  many 
years  abroad,  he  returned  to  London,  nothing  astonished  or 
displeased  him  more  than  the  practice  of  making  payments  by 
drairing  bills  on  bankers.  He  found  that  he  could  not  go  on 
Change  without  being  followed  round  the  piazia  by  goldsmiths, 
who,  with  low  bows,  begged  to  have  the  honour  of  serving 
him.  He  lost  his  temper  when  his  &iends  asked  where  he  kept 
hiicash.  "Where  should  X  keep  it,"  he  aaked,  "but  in  my 
own  house?"  With  difBculty  he  was  induced  to  put  his  money 
into  the  hands  of  one  of  the  Lombard  Street  men,  as  they  were 
called.  Unhappily,  the  Lombard  Street  man  broke,  andsome 
of  his  customers  suffered  severely.  Dudley  North  lost  only  fifty 
pounds;  but  this  loss  confirmed  him  inbisdislikeof  the  whole 
mystery  of  banking.  Itwaeinvain,  however,  that  he  exhorted 
his  fellow  citizens  to  return  to  the  good  old  practice,  and  not  to 
expose  themselves  to  utter  ruin  in  order  to  spare  themselves  a 
little  trouble.  He  stood  alone  againat  the  whole  community. 
The  advantages  of  the  modem  system  were  felt  every  hour  of 
every  day  in  every  part  of  London;  and  people  were  no  more 
disposed  to  relinquish  those  advantages  for  fear  of  calamities 
which  occurred  at  long  intervals  than  to  refrain  from  building 

•  Bee,  for  »anip]e.  the  Hyitery  nf  the  Newfulilancd  OoltlBniUh*  or 
Broken,  ISTS;  Ii  not  Ihc  Hand  of  Josb  In  all  thii?  leit;  and  an  anawer 
pnbliibed  In  Iha  aune  year.  Ben  a\ao  Englaiid'a  Olorj  in  the  great  Im- 
pto-ement  by  Banking  and  Trade .  1694. 
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CBAp.  hoasesforfeaioffireB,  or  from  building  ships  for  fear  of  hum- 
"j^ — canes.  It  is  a  cutiouB  clrcumatance  that  a  man  vho,  as  a 
theorist,  was  diatinguiGhed  from  all  the  merohantaof  histime 
bj  the  largeness  of  his  views  and  b;  his  superiority  to  vulgar 
prejudices,  should,  in  practice,  have  been  distinguished  from 
all  the  merchants  of  his  time  by  the  obstinacy  mth  which  he 
adhered  Ut  an  annent  mode  of  doing  business,  long  after  the 
dullest  and  most  ignorant  plodders  had  abandoned  that  mode 
for  one  better  suited  to  a  great  commereial  society.* 

No  sooner  had  banking  become  a  separate  and  important 
trade,  than  men  began  Ut  discuss  vitb  earnestness  the  i^ueslion 
nhether  it  would  be  expedient  to  erect  a  national  bask.  The 
general  opinion  seems  to  have  been  decidedly  in  favourof  a  na- 
tional bank:  nor  can  we  wonder  at  this:  for  few  were  then  aware 
that  trade  is  in  general  carried  on  to  much  more  advantage  by 
individuals  than  by  great  societies;  and  banking  really  is  one 
of  those  few  trades  which  can  be  carried  on  to  as  much  advan- 
tage by  a  great  society  as  by  an  individual  Two  public  banks 
had  longbeen  renowned  throughout  Europe,  the  Bank  of  Saint 
George  at  Genoa,  and  the  Bank  of  Amsterdam.  The  inmiense 
wealth  which  was  in  the  keeping  of  those  establishments,  the 
confidence  which  they  inspired,  the  prosperity  which  they  had 
created,  their  stability,  tried  by  panics,  by  wars,  by  revolu- 
tions, andfoundproof  against  all,  were  favourite  topics.  The 
bank  of  Sdnt  George  had  nearly  completed  its  third  century. 
It  had  begun  to  receive  deposits  and  to  make  loans  before  Co- 
lumbus had  crossed  the  Atlantic,  before  Ganta  had  turned  the 
Cape,  when  a  Christian  Emperor  was  reigning  at  Constanti- 
nople, when  a  Mabomedan  Sultan  was  reigning  at  Granada, 
when  Florence  was  a  Hepublic,  when  Holland  obeyed  a  heredi- 
tary Prince.  All  these  things  had  been  changed.  New  conti- 
nent* and  new  oceans  had  been  discorered.    The  Turk  was  at 

*  See  the  Lira  of  Dnd1>y  Borth  bj  bli  brotbii  Bagcr. 
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ComtantinoplB;  the  CutiUan  wsa  at  Oranada:  Floranot  hul  caxr. 
iti  hereditaiy  Prince:  Holland  irae  a  Kepublic:  but  Uie  Bank— ~— 
of  Saint  Georfp  was  «U11  receiving  deposits  and  making;  loans. 
^leBankof  Anuterdam  was  little  more  than  eighty  fears  old : 
but  ita  Bolvency  Had  stood  severe  testa.  Even  tn  the  lerrible 
crisis ofl672,  irhen  the  vhole Delta  of  theKhine wasoremin 
hy  the  French  armies,  when  the  white  flags  were  seen  &om  the 
top  of  the  Stadthouee,  there  was  one  place  where,  amidst  the 
general  consternation  and  confuaioo,  tranquillity  and  order 
were  still  to  be  found;  and  that  place  was  the  Bank.  Why 
should  not  the  Bank  of  London  be  as  great  and  as  durable  as 
the  Banks  of  Genoa  and  of  Amsterdam?  Before  the  end  of  the 
reign  of  Charles  the  Second  several  plans  were  proposed, 
examined,  attacked  and  defended.  Some  pamphleteers  main- 
tained that  a  national  bank  ought  to  bs  under  the  direction  of 
theEing.  Otbera  thought  that  the  management  ought  to  be 
entnisted  to  the  Lord  Mayor ,  Aldermen  and  Common  Council 
of  the  capital.*  Afterthe  ReTolurion  the  subject  was  discussed 
with  an  animation  before  unknown.  For,  under  the  influence 
ofUberty,  the  breed  of  political  projectors  multiplied  exceed- 
ingly. A  crowd  of  plans,  some  of  which  resemble  the  fancies 
of  a  child  or  the  dreams  of  a  man  in  a  fever,  were  pressed  on  the 
government  Preeminently  conspicuous  among  the  political 
mountebanks,  whose  busy  faces  were  seen  every  day  in  the 
lobby  of  the  House  of  Commons,  were  John  Briscoe  andHugh 
Chamberlayne,  two  projectors  worthy  to  have  been  members  of 
that  Academy  wtuch  Oullivei  found  at  Lagado.  These  menaf* 
finned  that  the  one  cure  for  every  distemper  of  the  State  was  a 
Land  Bank.  A  Land  Bank  would  work  for  England  miracles 
such  as  had  never  been  wrought  foe  Israel,  miracles  exceeding 
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.  the  heaps  of  quuls  and  the  dailj  ahowei'  of  manna.  There 
-would  be  no  taxes;  and  yet  the  Exchequer  would  be  full  to 
overflowing.  There  would  be  no  poor  rates:  for  there  would 
be  no  poor.  The  income  of  every  landowner  wonld  be  doubled. 
The  profits  of  ever;  merchant  would  be  increased.  In  short, 
the  i^nd  would,  to  use  Briscoe's  words,  be  the  paradise  of  tbe 
world.  The  only  losers  would  be  the  moneyed  men,  those  worst 
enemies  of  the  nation ,  who  had  done  more  injury  to  tbe  gentry 
and  yeomanry  than  an  invading  army  from  France  would  have 
had  the  heart  to  do.* 

These  blessed  effects  the  Land  Bank  was  to  produce  simply 
by  issuing  enormous  quantities  of  notes  on  landed  security.  Tbe 
doctrine  of  the  projectors  was  that  every  person  who  had  real 
property  ought  to  have,  besides  thatpioperty,  papermoneyto 
the  full  value  of  that  property.  Thus ,  if  his  estate  was  worth 
twothousandpounds,  be  oughtto  have  his  estate  and  two  thou- 
sand pounds  in  paper  money.**    Both  Briscoe  and  Chamber- 
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layne  treated  with  the  greateU  contempt  the  notioa  Qiat  there  i 
could  be  an  overiwue  of  paper  aa  long  as  there  was,  for  evetj— 
ten  pound  note,  a  piece  of  land  in  the  countiy  worth  ten  pounds. 
Nobody,  they  said,  would  accuse  a  goldunith  of  averiSHuing  as 
long  as  his  vaults  contained  guioeas  and  crowns  to  the  full 
Talue  of  all  the  notes  which  bore  his  signature.  Indeed  do 
goldsmith  had  in  hia  vaults  guineas  and  crowns  to  the  fiill  value 
of  all  his  paper.  And  was  not  a  square  mile  of  rich  land  in 
Taunton  Dean  at  least  aa  well  entitled  to  be  called  wealth  as  a 
bag  of  gold  or  silver?  The  piojectors  could  not  deny  that  many 
people  had  a  prejudice  in  favour  of  the  precious  metals,  and 
that  therefore,  if  the  Land  Bank  weic  bound  to  cash  its  notes, 
it  would  very  soon  stop  payment.  This  difficulty  they  got  over 
by  proposing  that  the  notes  should  be  inconvertJblB,  and  that 
every  body  should  be  forced  to  take  them. 

The  speculations  ofChamberlayne  on  the  subject  of  the  cur- 
rency may  possibly  find  admirers  even  in  our  own  time.  But  to 
his  other  errors  he  added  an  error  which  began  and  ended  Mrith 
him.  He  was  fool  enough  to  take  it  for  granted,  in  all  his 
reasonings,  that  the  value  of  an  estate  varied  directly  as  the 
duration.  He  maiotained  that  if  the  annual  income  derived 
from  a  manor  were  a  thousand  pounds,  tt  grant  of  that  manor 
for  twenty  years  must  be  worth  twenty  thousand  pounds,  and  a 
grant  for  a  hundred  years  worth  a  hundred  thousand  pounds. 
If,  therefore,  the  lord  of  such  a  manor  would  pledge  it  for  a 
hundred  years  to  the  Land  Bank,  the  Land  Bank  might,  on 
that  security,  instantly  issue  notes  for  a  hundred  thousand 
pounds.  On  this  subject  Chamberlayne  was  proof  to  ridicule, 
to  argument,  even  to  arithmetical  demonstration.  He  was  re- 
minded that  the  fee  gimple  of  land  would  not  sell  for  more  than 

MOOI.,  wtileb  bting  <Iediicl«d  onl  of  hi*  iBUte  of  lOOt.  parinniiin,  tbare 
Nmata*  Ml.  per  ■nnnm  olur  to  blmMir."  It  oagbl  to  bs  obMrred  lUM 
IU>  Bonnn»  nnsbed  B  Iblid  cdltEtn. 
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:  twenty  yean'  purchase.  To  say,  theiefore,  that  m  teim  of  ■ 
—  hundred  years  was  wortli  five  times  ai  much  as  a  term  of  twenty 
years,  was  to  say  that  a  tenn  of  a  hundred  yean  was  worth  five 
times  the  fe«  simple ;  in  otlier  words ,  that  a  hundred  was  five 
times  infinity.  Those  wtio  reasoned  thus  were  refuted  by  being 
told  that  they  were  usurers;  and  it  should  seem  that  a 
large  number  of  country  gentlemen  thought  the  teiiitatiDn 
complete.* 

In  December  IS93  Cbamberlayne  laid  his  plan,  in  all  ita 
naked  absurdity,  before  the  Commons,  and  petitioned  to  be 
beard.  He  confidentiy  undertook  to  ruse  eight  thousand 
pounds  on  every  freehold  estate  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  a 
year  which  should  be  brought,  as  he  expressed  it,  into  his 
Land  Bank,  and  this  without  dispouessing  the  fiieehotder.** 
All  the  squires  in  the  House  must  have  known  that  the  fee 
simple  of  such  an  estate  would  hardly  fetch  three  thousand 
pounds  in  the  market  That  less  than  the  fee  simple  of  such  an 
estate  could,  by  any  device,  be  made  to  produce  eight  thousand 
pounds,  would,  it  might  have  been  thought,  have  seemed ia- 

■  Bn  Chiimb<cl>yne'i  Propoial,  hlj  Polllloni  •oppoctid  bf  Ui>  H«a- 
■DU  *ip1iiDlnE  tbe  OfBoa  of  Land  Cndit,  lad  Iilg  Bank  Dlidogai.    B«« 

biManDr.H.C.  snil  ■  Country  GaDdamni,  U»e."  lad '■  Some  Bimarkt 
opoo  A  nameleii  iinij  icDnlloui  Libel  entitled  •  Bink  DlilogDS  tiMHaa 
Or.  H.  C.  ud  ■  CouDtiT  aeDUemui,  la  ■  Letter  to  i  Perion  or  QDiUtr." 

nipeoted  of  i»irgerBtlnK  (he  ibgnrdlt;  of  thlg  icheme.  I  Ihtnfora  trao- 
aariba  Ibe  moit  Inportilnt  pact  of  the  petltlOD.  •-In  soni<de»Uon  of  the 
traetaoldera  bringing  their  landi  Into  thli  bank,  Ittr  a  fnnd  of  currant  tradit, 
to  ba  EflablUbed  by  Act  of  Parliament,  It  la  now  propoged  tbiit,  foreTtry 
IMI.  per  umim,  aeonied  for  IBO  raara,  fOr  bat  one  hnndred  Tearir  PV 

wliugoeTir,  arery  gnob  heeliolder  gball  rioalTa  4000{.  In  the  gald  wirtrat 
credit,  and  ihill  hiTe  SOOOI.  more  pat  Into  ibe  liabeiy  alock  tot  hi*  proper 
benaflti  and  there  may  ba  furibei  lOOOI,  reatrred  at  the  Parllamgnt'l  db- 
poaal  lowarda  tb*  eanyini  on  tbli  pratent  war.  ....  The  treeholdtr  la 
nererto  qnll  the  poueialail  of  hi*  aald  rltate  unleia  the  yearly  rent  hl^ 
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credible  to  the  moat  illiterate  foihimtei  that  could  be  found  on  ( 
the  benches.  ]}istresa,  however,  and  snimoBity  had  made  the — 
landed  gentlemen  credulous.  The;  insisted  on  re&ning  Cham- 
berlayne's  plan  to  a  committee;  and  the  committee  reported 
that  the  plan  was  practicable ,  and  would  tend  to  the  benefit  of 
the  nation.*  But  by  this  time  the  united  force  of  demonstoation 
and  derision  had  begun  to  produce  an  effect  eren  on  the  most 
ignorant  rustics  in  the  House.  The  report  lay  unnoticed  on  the 
table;  and  the  country  was  saved  from  a  calamity  compared 
with  which  the  defeat  of  Landen  and  the  toss  of  the  Smyrna 
fleet  would  have  been  blessings. 

All  the  projectors  of  this  busy  time,  however,  were  not  so 
absurd  as  Chamberlayne.  One  amongthem,  William  Peterson, 
was  an  ingenious,  though  not  always  a  judicious,  speculator. 
Of  his  early  life  little  is  known  except  that  he  was  a  native  of 
Scotland,  and  that  he  had  been  in  the  West  Indies.  In  what 
character  he  had  visited  the  West  Indies  was  a  matter  about 
which  his  contemporaries  differed.  His  friends  said  that  he  had 
been  a  missionsiy;  his  enemies  that  he  had  been  a  buccaneer. 
He  seems  to  have  been  gifted  by  nature  with  fertile  invention, 
so  ardent  temperament  and  great  powers  of  persuasion ,  and  to 
have  acquired  somewhere  in  the  course  of  his  vagrant  life  a  per- 
fect knowledge  of  accounts. 

IliismanBubmitted  to  the  government,  in  1691,  apian  ofa 
national  bank;  and  his  plan  was  favouiably  received  both  by 
•tateiimen  and  by  merchants.  But  years  passed  away;  and 
nothing  was  done,  till,  in  the  ipringof  1694,  it  became  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  find  some  newmode  of  de&aying  the  charges 
of  the  war.  Then  at  length  the  scheme  devised  by  the  poor  and 
obscure  Scottiab  adventurer  was  taken  up  in  earnest  by  Mon- 
tague. With  Montague  was  closely  allied  Michael  Godfrey,  the 
brother  of  that  Sir  Edmondsbury  Godfrey  whose  sad  and  myate- 

•  Conmong'  Jouiuli,  F<b.  t.  ise|. 
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:  riouB  death  had,  fifteen  years  before,  produced  a  terrible  onU 
—  break  of  popular  feeling.  Michael  was  one  of  the  ablest,  moat 
upright  aud  most  opulent  of  the  mercbaat  princea  of  Loudon. 
He  was,  as  might  have  been  expected  from  his  near  connection 
with  the  martyr  of  the  Protestant  faith,  a  zealous  Whig.  Some 
of  his  writings  ate  still  extant,  and  prove  him  to  have  bad  a 
strong  and  clear  mind. 

By  these  two  distinguished  men  Faterson'a  scheme  was 
fathered.  Montague  undertook  to  manage  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, Qod&ey  to  manage  the  City.  An  approving  vote  was 
obtained  from  the  Committee  ofWays  andMeans;  and  a  bill, 
the  title  of  which  gave  occasion  to  many  sarcasms ,  was  ledd  on 
the  table.  Itwasindeednot  easy  to  guess  that  a  bill,  which  pur- 
ported only  to  impose  a  new  duty  on  tonnage  for  the  benefit  of 
Guch  persons  as  should  advance  money  towards  carrying  on  the 
war,  was  really  a  bill  creating  the  greatest  commercial  institu- 
tion that  the  wurid  had  ever  seen. 

The  plan  was  that  twelve  hundred  thousand  pounds  should 
be  borrowed  by  the  government  on  what  was  then  considered  as 
the  moderate  interest  of  eight  per  cent  In  order  to  induce  ca- 
pitalists  to  advance  the  money  promptly  on  terms  so  favourable 
to  the  public,  the  subscribers  were  to  be  incorporated  by  the 
name  of  the  Governor  and  Company  of  the  Bank  of  England. 
The  corporation  was  to  have  no  exclusive  privilege ,  and  was  to 
be  restricted  from  trading  in  any  thing  but  bills  of  exchange, 
bullion  and  forfeited  pledges. 

As  soon  as  the  plan  became  generally  known,  apaper  wat 
broke  out  as  fiirious  as  that  between  the  swearers  and  Uie  non- 
swearers,  or  aathat  between  the  Old  East  India  Company  and 
the  New  East  India  Company.  The  projectora  who  had  failed 
togain  tbeearof  the  government  fell  likemadmen  on theirmore 
fortunate  brother.  All  the  goldumths  and  pawnbrokers  aet  up 
a  howl  of  rage.    Some  discontented  Tories  predicted  ruin  to  tha 
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monatcliy.  It  was  ramarkable,  they  said,  that  Banks  and  ( 
Kings  had  neyei  existed  together.  Banks  were  repubhcan  inati-  — 
tntions.  There  were  flouTTBliing  banks  at  Venice,  at  Genoa,  at 
Amsterdam  and  at  Hambuig.  But  who  had  ever  heard  of  a 
Bank  of  France  or  a  Bank  of  Spain?"  Some  discontented 
Whigs,  on  the  otlier  hand,  predicted  ruin  to  our  liberties. 
Here,  they  said,  is  an  instrument  of  tyranny  more  formidable 
than  the  High  Commission,  than  the  Star  Chamber,  than  even 
the  fifty  thousand  soldiers  of  OUtbt.  The  whole  wealth  of  the 
oetiOD  will  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Tonnage  Bank,  —  such  was 
the  nickname  then  in  use;  —  and  the  Tonnage  Bank  will  be  in 
the  hands  of  the  Sovereign.  The  power  of  the  purse,  the  one 
great  security  for  all  the  rights  of  Englishmen,  will  be  trans- 
ferred from  the  House  of  Commons  to  the  Governor  and  Direc- 
tors of  the  new  Company.  This  last  consideration  was  really  of 
some  weight,  and  was  allowed  to  be  so  by  the  authors  of  the 
bilL  A  clause  was  therefore  most  properly  inserted  which  in- 
hibited the  Bank  itom  advancing  money  to  the  Crown  vrithout 
authority  from  Parliament  Every  inftaction  of  this  salutary 
role  was  to  bepunished  by  forfeiture  of  three  times  the  sum  ad- 
vanced; and  it  was  provided  that  the  King  should  not  have 
power  to  remit  any  part  of  the  penalty. 

The  plan,  thus  amended,  received  the  sanction  of  the  Com- 
mons more  easily  than  might  have  been  expected  from  the  vio- 
lence  of  the  adverse  clamour.  In  truth,  the  Farliament  was 
under  duress.  Money  must  be  had ,  and  could  in  no  other  way 
be  had  so  easily.  'WhattookplacewhentheHouse  had  resolved 
itself  into  a  committee  cannot  be  discovered:  but,  while  the 
Speaker  was  in  the  choir ,  no  division  took  place. 

The  bill,  however,  was  not  safe  when  it  had  reached  the 
Upper  House.  SomeLordssuspeoted  that  theplan  of  a  national 
ba^  had  been  devised  for  the  purpose  of  exalting  the  moneyed 

■  AeoouBlDftlit  InlendedBuikiif  SaElBod,  letl. 
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K  interest  at  the  eipenae  of  the  landed  interest.  Others  thought 
—  th&t  this  plan,  whether  good  at  had,  ought  not  to  hsve  been 
submitted  to  them  in  such  a  form.  Whether  it  would  be  safe  to 
call  into  existence  a  hody  which  might  one  day  rule  the  vhole 
eonunercial  world,  and  how  such  a  body  should  be  constituted, 
were  questions  which  ought  not  to  be  decided  by  one  binnch  of 
the  Legislature.  The  Peers  ought  to  be  at  perfect  liberty  to 
examine  all  the  details  of  the  proposed  scheme,  to  suggest 
amendments,  to  ask  for  conferences.  It  was  therefore  most 
unfair  that  the  law  establishing  the  Bank  should  be  sent  up  as 
part  of  a  law  granting  supplies  to  the  Crown.  The  Jacohites 
entertuned  some  hope  that  the  session  would  end  with  a  quarrel 
between  the  Houses,  that  the  Tonnage  Bill  would  be  lost,  and 
that  William  would  enter  on  the  campaign  without  money.  It 
was  already  May,  according  to  the  New  Style.  The  London 
season  was  over;  andmany  noble  families  had  left  Covent  Gar- 
den and  Soho  Square  for  their  woods  and  hayGelds.  But  sum- 
monses were  sent  out  There  was  a  violent  rush  back  to  town. 
The  benches  which  had  lately  been  deserted  were  crowded.  The 
sittmgs  began  at  an  hour  unusually  early,  and  were  prolonged  to 
an  hour  unusually  late.  On  the  day  on  which  the  bill  was  com- 
mitted the  contest  lasted  without  intennisaion  from  nine  in  the 
morning  till  six  in  the  evening.  Godolphin  was  in  the  chair. 
Nottingham  and  Rochester  proposed  to  strike  out  all  the  clauses 
which  related  to  the  Bank.  Something  was  said  about  the 
danger  of  setting  up  a  ^gantic  corporation  which  might  soon 
give  law  to  the  King  and  the  three  Estates  of  the  Realm.  But 
the  Peers  seemed  to  be  most  moved  by  the  appeal  which  was 
made  to  them  as  landlords.  The  whole  scheme ,  it  was  asserted, 
was  intended  to  enrich  usurers  at  the  expense  of  the  nobility 
and  gentry.  Persons  who  had  laid  by  money  would  rather  put 
it  into  the  Bank  than  lend  it  on  mortgage  at  moderate  interest 
Caerraarthen  said  little  or  nothing  in  defence  of  what  was,  in 
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truth,  the  work  of  bis  rivals  and  enemiei.  He  owned  th&t  there  ( 
were  graTe  objections  to  the  mode  in  which  the  Commotu  had  — 
provided  for  the  publio  service  of  the  jeai.  But  would  their 
Lordships  amend  a  money  bill  ?  Would  they  engage  in  a  contest 
ofwbich  theend  must  be  that  they  must  either  yield,  orincui 
the  grave  responubility  of  leaving  the  Channel  without  &  fleet 
during  the  summer?  This  argument  prevailed;  and,  onadi- 
vision,  the  Bmendment  was  rejected  by  forty  three  votes  to 
thirty  one.  A  few  hours  later  the  bill  received  the  royal  aasent, 
and  the  Parliament  was  prorogued.* 

In  the  City  the  success  of  Montague's  plan  was  complete.  It 
was  then  at  least  as  difficult  to  raise  a.  million  at  eight  per  cent 
as  it  would  now  be  to  raise  thirty  millions  at  four  per  cent.  It 
had  been  supposed  that  contiibutionB  would  drop  in  very  slowly ; 
and  a  considerable  time  had  therefore  been  allowed  by  the  Act. 
This  indulgence  was  notneeded.  So  popular  was  the  new  in- 
vestment that  on  the  day  on  which  the  books  were  opened  three 
hundred  thousand  pounds  were  subscribed:  three  hundred 
thousand  more  were  subscribed  during  the  next  forty  eight 
hours;  and,  in  ten  days,  to  the  delight  of  all  the  fiiends  of  the 
government,  it  was  announced  that  the  list  was  full.  The  whole 
sum  which  the  CorporaUon  was  bound  to  lend  to  the  State  was 
paid  into  the  Exchequer  before  the  first  instalment  was  due.** 
Somers  ^adly  put  the  Great  Seal  to  a  charter  framed  in  con- 
formity with  the  terms  prescribed  by  Parliament;  and  the  Bank 
of  England  commenced  its  operationa  in  the  house  of  the  Com- 
pany of  Grocers.  There,  during  many  years,  directors,  secretaries 
and  clerks  might  be  seen  labouring  in  different  parts  of  one 
spacious  hall.  The  persons  employed  by  the  Bank  were  origin- 
ally only  fiAy  four.    They  are  now  nine  hundred.    The  sum 

■  B«  Ibe  LoTdi' Jonmili  of  April  9S,  M,  M.  KM,  Mia  tb*  lattar  of 
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:  ptud  yearly  in  salarieB  amounted  at  first  to  only  four  thoutand 
—  three  hundjred  and  fifty  paunda.  It  now  exceeds  two  hundred 
and  t«n  thousand  pounds.  We  may  therefore  fairly  infer  that 
the  incomes  of  commeicial  clerks  are,  on  an  BTeiage,  about 
three  times  as  large  in  the  reign  of  Victoria  as  they  were  in  the 
reign  of  William  the  Third.* 

It  soon  appeared  that  Montague  had,  by  skiliiilly  availing 
hinuelfofthe  financial  difficultieB  of  the  country,  rendered  an 
inestimable  service  to  his  party.  Buring  several  generations 
the  Bank  of  England  was  emphatically  a  Whig  body.  It  was 
Whig,  not  accidentally,  but  necessarily.  It  must  have  instantly 
stopped  payment  if  it  had  ceased  to  receive  the  interest  on  the 
sum  which  it  had  advanced  to  the  government;  and  of  that  in- 
terest James  would  not  have  paid  one  farthing.  Seventeen 
years  after  tfaepaasingoftheTonnage  Bill,  Addison,  in  one  of 
his  most  ingenious  and  graceful  little  allegories ,  described  the 
mtuatioQ  of  the  great  Company  through  which  the  immense 
wealth  of  London  was  constantly  circulating.  He  saw  Public 
Credit  on  her  throne  in  Grocers' Hall,  the  Great  Charter  over 
her  head,  the  Act  of  Settlement  full  in  her  view.  Her  touch 
turned  every  thing  to  gold.  Behind  her  seat,  bags  filled  with 
coin  were  piled  up  to  the  ceiling.  On  her  eight  and  on  her  left 
the  floor  was  hidden  by  pyramids  of  guineas.  On  a  sudden  the 
door  flies  open.  The  Pretender  rushes  in,  a  sponge  in  one 
hand,  in  the  other  a  sword  which  he  shakes  at  the  Act  of  Settle- 
ment The  beautiful  Queen  sinks  down  ftunting.  The  spell 
by  which  she  has  turned  all  things  around  her  into  treasure  is 
broken.  The  monejt  bags  shrink  like  pricked  bladders.  The 
pilesof  gold  pieces  are  turned  into  bundles  ofrags  or  faggots  of 
wooden  taUies.**  The  truth  which  this  parable  was  meant  to 
convey  was  constantly  present  to  the  minds  of  the  rulers  of  the 
•  Betlh'i  Acconnl  or  tbe  WoiitilpfDI  Company  of  Grooarai  Frincli's 
HIII0I7  of  Iha  Bsnk  of  EnEluiil. 
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Bank.  So  closely  waa  theii  mterest  bound  up  wit^  the  interest  cau. 
of  the  goTemmeat  that  the  greater  the  public  danger  the  mora  — ^— 
ready  were  they  to  come  to  the  rescue.  In  old  times,  nhea  the 
Treasury  was  empty,  when  the  taxes  came  m  slowly,  and  when 
the  pay  of  the  soldiers  and  sailors  was  in  arrear,  it  had  been 
necessary  for  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  go,  hat  in 
band,  up  and  down  Cheapside  and  Comhill,  attended  by  the 
Lord  Mayor  and  by  the  Aldermen,  and  to  make  up  a  sum  by 
borrowing  ahundred  pounds  from  this  hosier,  and  two  hundred 
pounds  trom  that  ironmonger.*  Those  times  were  OTer.  The 
gOTemment,  instead  of  laboriously  scooping  up  supphes  from 
numerous  petty  sources,  could  now  draw  whatever  it  required 
froman  immense  reservoir,  which  all  those  petty  sources  kept 
constantly  replenished.  It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that, 
during  many  years,  the  weight  of  the  Bank,  which  was  con- 
stantly in  the  scale  of  the  Whigs ,  almost  counterbalanced  the 
weight  of  the  Church,  which  was  as  constantly  in  the  scale  of 
the  Tories. 

A  few  minutes  after  the  bill  which  established  the  Bank  of 
England  had  received  the  royal  assent,  the  Parliament  was  pmniia. 
prorogued  by  the  King  with  a  speech  in  which  he  warmly  ""J  i^l 
thanked  the  Commons  for  their  liberahty.  Montague  was  im-  nfa ',1^ 
mediately  rewarded  for  his  services  with  the  place  of  Chancellor  [^'' 'J',' 
of  the  Exchequer."  ■"■"■ 

Shrewsbury  had  a  few  weeks  before  consented  to  accept 
the   seals.    He  had  held  out  resolutely  from  November  to  shr,„, 
March.   While  he  was  trying  to  find  excuses  which  might  ^^JJJ^ii 
satisfy  his  pohtical  friends,  Sir  James  Montgomery  visited "'sui^ 
him.     Montgomery  was  now  the  most  miserable  of  human 
beings.     Having  borne  a  great  part  in  a  great  Revolution, 
having  been  charged  with  the  august  of&ce  <  ~ 
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'.  the  Crown  of  Scotland  to  the  Sovereigns  vhom  the  Estates  hsd 
—  chosen,  having  domineered  without  a  rival,  during  several 
months,  in  the  Parliament  at  Edinburgh,  having  seen  before 
him  in  near  prospect  the  seals  of  Secretary,  the  coronet  of  an 
Eari,  ample  wealth,  supreme  power,  he  had  on  a  sudden  sunk 
into  obscurity  and  abject  penurjr.  His  fine  parts  still  remained; 
andhewas  therefore  used  by  the  Jacobites',  but,  though  used, 
he  was  despised,  distrusted  and  starved.  He  passed  his  lilte  in 
wandering  from  England  to  France  and  from  France  book  to 
England,  without  finding  a  resting  place  in  either  conntiy. 
Sometimes  he  wuted  in  the  antechamber  at  Saint  Qermsina, 
where  the  priests  scowled  at  him  asaCalvinist,  and  where  even 
the  Protestant  Jacobites  cautioned  one  another  in  whispers 
against  the  old  Republican.  SomeUmes  he  lay  hid  in  the  gar- 
rets of  London,  im^ining  that  every  footstep  which  he  heard 
on  the  sturs  was  that  of  a  bailiff  with  a  writ,  or  that  of  a  King's 
messenger  with  a  warrant  He  now  obt^ned  access  to  Shrews- 
bury, and  ven^Jredto  talk  as  a  Jacobite  to  a  brother  Jacobite. 
Shrewsbury,  who  was  not  st  all  inclined  to  put  his  estate  and 
his  neck  in  the  power  of  a  man  whom  he  knew  to  be  both  rash 
and  perfidious,  returned  very  guarded  answers.  Through  some 
channel  which  is  not  known  to  ua,  William  obtained  Ml  in- 
telligence of  what  had  passed  on  this  occasion.  He  sent  for 
Shrewsbury,  and  again  spoke  earnestly  about  the  secretaryship. 
Shrewsbury  again  excused  himself,  ^s  health,  be  sud,  was 
bad.  "That,"  ssidWilliam,  "is  not  your  only  reason."  "No, 
Sir,"  Biud  Shrewsbury,  "it  is  not."  And  he  began  to  speak  of 
public  grievances,  and  alluded  to  the  fate  of  the  Triennial  Bill. 
which  he  had  himself  introduced.  But  William  cut  him  short 
"There  is  another  reason  behind.  When  did  you  see  Mont- 
gomery last?"  Shrewsbury  was  thunderstruck.  The  King 
proceeded  to  repeat  some  IMngs  which  Montgomery  had  said. 
By  this  time  Sluewsbuty  had  leoovered  from  his  dismay,  end 
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bad  recollected  tiiat,  in  the  conTenatlon  which  bed  been  lo  ac-  c 
cuTstel;  lepOTted  to  the  government,  he  hod  fortunately  nttered  — | 
no  treason,  though  he  had  heard  much.  "Sir,"  saidhe,  "alnoe 
Your  Majesty  baa  been  so  conectly  informed,  yon  must  be 
aware  that  I  gave  no  encouragement  to  Qiat  man's  sttempta  to 
eeduce  me  from  my  allegiance."  'William  did  not  deny  thia, 
bat  intimated  that  aacfa  secret  dealings  with  noted  Jacobites 
raised  suapidons  which  Shrewsbury  could  remove  only  by  ac- 
cepting the  seals.  "  That,"  he  said,  "  will  put  me  quite  at  ease. 
I  know  that  you  are  a  man  of  honour,  and  that,  if  you  undertake 
(0  serre  me,  you  vrill  serve  me  iaithfully."  So  pressed,  Shrews- 
bury complied,  to  the  great  joy  of  his  whole  party;  and  was  im- 
mediately rewarded  for  bis  compliance  with  a  dukedom  and  a 
garter-^ 

Thus  a  "Whig  ministry  was  giadoally  forming.  There  were 
DOW  twoWhig  Secretaries  of  State,  aWhigKeeperof  the  Qreat 
Se.al,  aWhigPirstLord  of  the  Admiralty,  a  Whig  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer.  The  Lord  Privy  Seal,  Pembroke,  might  also 
be  called  a  Whig:  for  his  mind  was  one  which  readily  took  the 
impress  of  any  stronger  mind  with  which  it  was  bronght  into 
contact  Seymour,  having  been  long  enough  a  Commissioner 
of  the  TVeasury  to  loae  much  of  his  influence  with  the  Tory 
country  gentlemen  who  bad  once  listened  to  him  as  to  an  orB«le, 
was  dismissed ;  and  his  place  waa  filled  by  John  Smith ,  a  sea- 
louB  and  able  Whig,  who  bad  taken  an  active  part  in  the  de- 
bates of  the  late  session.  **  The  only  Tories  who  still  held  great 
offices  in  the  executive  government  were  the  Lord  President, 
Caermaithen,  who,  though  he  began  to  feel  that  power  waa 
slipping  from  bis  grasp,  still  clutched  it  desperately,  and  the 
First  Lord  of  the  I'reasury,  Oodolphin,  who  meddled  little  out 

■  Lira  or  Jamei,  K.  DW.;  Floyd'i  (Uoyi't)  AacoanI  In  tba  Nilma 
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ciUF.  of  his  ovm  department,  and  performed  the  duties  of  that  de- 

— jjjj —  pairtmeot  with  Bkill  and  Msiduity. 

Neniiuu  William,  however,  still  tried  to  divide  his  favours  between 
""""  '  the  two  parties.  Though  the  'Whigs  were  fast  drawing  to  them- 
selves the  substance  of  power,  the  Tories  obtained  their  shaie 
of  honorary  distinctions.  Mulgrave,  whohad,  duringthelate 
session ,  exerted  his  great  parliamentary  talents  in  favour  of  the 
King's  policy,  was  created  Marquess  of  Nomtanby,  and  named 
a  Cabinet  Councilloi,  but  was  never  consulted.  He  obtained  at 
the  same  time  a  pension  of  three  tbonsand  pounds  a  year.  Caer- 
marthen,  whom  the  late  changes  had  deeply  mortified,  tras  in 
some  degree  conaoled  by  a  signal  mark  of  royal  approbation. 
He  became  Buke  of  Leeds.  It  had  taken  him  little  more  than 
twenty  years  to  climb  from  the  station  of  a  Yorkshire  country 
gentleman  to  the  highest  tank  in  the  peerage.  Two  great  Whig 
Earia  were  at  the  same  time  created  Dukes ,  Bedford  and  De- 
vonshire. Itoughtto  be  mentioned  thatBedford  had  repeatedly 
refused  the  dignity  which  he  now  somewhat  reluctantly  ac- 
cepted. He  declared  that  he  preferred  his  Earldom  to  a  Duke- 
dom, and  gave  a  very  sensible  reason  for  the  preference.  An 
Earl  who  had  a  numerous  family  might  send  one  son  to  the 
Temple  and  another  to  a  counting  house  in  the  city.  But  the 
sons  of  a  Duke  were  all  lordsj  and  a  lord  could  not  make  his 
bread  either  at  the  bar  or  on  Change.  The  old  man's  objections, 
however,  were  overcome;  and  the  two  great  houses  of  Russell 
and  Cavendish,  which  had  long  been  closely  connected  by 
friendship  and  by  marriage,  by  common  opinions,  common 
sufferings  and  common  triumphs,  received  on  the  same  day 
llie  greatest  honour  which  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  Crown  to 
confer.  • 

I.  Kay  7.  1694;   Shrewibnry  to  WlUiim. 
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The  GiizEtte  ^'luch  anaounced  these  creatloaa  Bnnoimced  cbap, 
also  that  the  King  bad  set  out  for  the  Contineut.    He  had,  he-— j^^ 
fore  his  departure,  conaulted  with  his  mimBtera  about  the  roeani 
of  counteracting  a  plan  of  naval  operatioua  which  had  been 
formed  by  the  French  goTernment    Hitherto  the  maritime  war 
had  been  earned  on  chiefly  in  the  Channel  and  the  Atlantic. 
But  Lewis  had  now  determined  to  concentrate  his  maritime  p^^^^ 
forces  in  the  Mediterranean.    He  hoped  that,  with  their  help,  f'J"  °' 
the  umy  of  Marshal  NoBilles  would  be  able  to  take  Barcelona, 
to  subdue  the  whole  ofCatalonia,  and  to  compel  Spain  to  sue 
ftir  peace.    Accordingly,   Tourville'a  squadron,    consisting  of 
fifty  three  men  of  war,  set  sail  from  Brest  on  the  twenty  fifth  of 
Apnl  and  paaaed  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  on  the  fourth  of  May. 

'William,  in  order  to  cross  the  designs  of  the  enemy,  deter- epiiia 
mined  to  send  Russell  to  the  Mediterranean  with  the  greater!,'""' 
part  of  the  combined  fleet  of  England  and  Holland.  A  squadron 
was  to  remain  in  the  British  sees  under  the  command  of  theEarl 
of  Berkeley.  Talmash  was  to  embark  on  board  of  this  squadron 
with  a  large  body  of  troops,  and  was  to  attack  Brest,  which 
would,  it  was  supposed,  in  the  absence  of  Tourville  and  his 
fifty  three  vessels,  be  an  easy  conquest 

That  preparations  were  making  at  Fortsmouth  for  an  expe- 
dition, in  which  the  land  forces  were  to  bear  a  part,  could  not 
be  kept  a  secret.  There  was  much  speculation  at  the  Rose  and 
at  Garraway's  touching  the  destination  of  the  armament.  Some 
talked  of  Rhe,  some  of  Oleron,  some  of  Bochelle,  some  of 
Bochefort  Many,  till  the  fleet  actually  began  to  move  west- 
ward, believed  that  it  was  bound  for  Dunkirk.  Many  guessed 
that  Brest  would  be  the  point  of  attack;  but  they  only  guessed 
this:  for  Ijie  secret  was  much  better  kept  than  most  of  the  se- 
crets of  that  age.  *    Bussetl ,  till  he  was  ready  to  weigh  anchor, 
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CHIP.  perMsted  in  sssuring  his  Jacobite  Mends  that  he  knew  noQdng. 
■  ,f^-  His  discretion  was  proof  eyen  agiunst  all  the  arts  of  Marl- 
boroagh.  Marlborough,  however,  had  other  sources  of  in- 
telligence. To  those  sources  he  applied  himself;  and  he  at 
length  succeeded  in  discovering  the  whole  plan  of  the  govern- 
ment. Heiastantlytrrote  to  James.  He  had ,  he  said ,  but  that 
moment  ascertained  that  twelve  re^ments  of  infantry  and  two 
regiments  of  marines  were  about  to  embark ,  under  the  com- 
mend ofTalmash,  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the  harboor  of 
Brest  and  the  shipping  which  la;  there.  "This,"  he  added, 
"wouldbe  a  great  advantage  toBngland.  But  no  consideration 
can,  or  ever  shall,  hinder  me  from  letting  you  know  what  I 
think  may  be  for  your  service."  He  then  proceeded  to  caution 
James  agunst  Russell.  "  I  endeavoured  to  learn  this  some  time 
ago  from  him:  buthe  always  denied  itto  me,  though  I  am  very 
Hiu«  that  he  knew  the  de^gn  for  more  than  six  weeks.  This 
gives  me  a  had  sign  of  llus  man's  intentions." 

The  intelligence  sent  by  Marlborough  to  James  waa  com- 
municated by  James  to  the  French  goverunenL  That  govern- 
ment took  its  measures  with  characteristio  promptitude. 
Promptitude  was  indeed  necessary;  for,  when  Marlborough's 
letter  was  written ,  the  preparations  at  Portsmouth  were  all  but 
complete:  and,  ifthe  wind  had  been  favourable  to  the  English, 
the  objects  of  the  expedition  might  have  been  attained  without 
a  struggle.  But  adverse  gales  detuned  our  fleet  in  the  Channel 
during  another  month.  Meanwhile  a  lai^  body  of  troops  was 
oolieeted  at  Brest  Vauban  waa  chained  with  the  duty  of 
putting  the  defences  in  order;  and,  under  his  skilfiil  direction, 
batteries  were  planted  which  commanded  every  spot  where  it 
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Memed  likely  that  an  invader  would  attempt  to  land.    Eight  chat. 
large  rails,  each  canying  many  mortars,  were  moored  in  the    j^^— 
liaibour,  and,  seme  days  before  the  Knglieh  arrived,  all  was 
ready  for  their  reception. 

On  the  sixth  of  June  the  whole  allied  fleet  was  on  the  At-  ^l^' 
lantio  about  fifteen  leagues  west  of  Cape  Finbterre.  There  ■(■iui 
Buisell  and  Berkeley  parted  company.  RuEaell  proceeded  to- 
wards the  Mediterranean.  Berkeley's  squadron,  with  the  troopa 
onboard,  steered  for  the  coastofBiitanny,  and  anchored  just 
without  Camaret  Bay,  dose  to  the  mouth  of  the  harbour  of 
Brest  Tahnash  proposed  to  land  in  Caraaret  Bay.  It  waa 
therefore  desirable  to  aaceitaiu  with  accuracy  the  state  of  the 
coast  The  eldest  son  of  the  Duke  of  Leeds ,  now  called  Mar- 
quess of  Caermartheu ,  undertook  to  enter  the  basin  and  to 
obtain  the  necessary  information.  The  passion  of  this  brave 
and  eccentric  young  man  for  maritime  adventure  waa  uncon- 
querable. He  bad  solicited  and  obtained  the  rank  of  Bear  Ad- 
miral, and  had  accompanied  the  expedition  in  hia  own  yacht, 
the  Feregiine,  renowned  as  the  masterpiece  of  ahipbuildin'g, 
and  more  than  once  already  mentioned  In  this  history.  Cutts, 
who  had  distinguished  himself  by  his  intrepidity  in  the  Irish 
war,  and  had  been  lewarded  with  anirish peerage,  offered  to 
accompany  Caermarthen.  LoidMohun,  who,  desirous,  itmay 
be  hoped,  to  efface  by  honourable  exploits  the  stain  which  a 
shamefiil  and  disastrous  brawl  had  left  on  his  name,  waa  serving 
with  the  troopa  as  a  volunteer,  insisted  on  being  of  the  party. 
The  Peregrine  went  into  the  bay  with  its  gallant  crew,  and  came 
out  safe,  but  not  without  having  run  great  risks.  Caermarthen 
reported  that  the  defences ,  of  which  however  he  had  seen  only 
a  small  part,  were  formidable.  But  Berkeley  and  Talmash 
auspected  that  he  overrated  the  danger.  They  were  not  aware 
that  their  design  had  long  been  known  at  Versailles,  that  an 
army  had  been  collected  to  Oppose  them ,  and  that  the  greatest 
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>.  ei^ineer  in  the  world  had  been  employed  to  fortify  the  coast 
—  Hgainst  them.  They  therefore  did  not  doubt  that  their  troops 
might  easily  be  put  on  shoie  under  the  protection  of  &  Bra  from 
the  ships.  On  the  following  morning  CaBrmarthen  wu  ordered 
to  enter  tW  bay  with  eight  vessels  and  to  batter  the  French 
works.  Talmash  was  to  follow  with  about  a  hundred  boats  full 
of  soldiers.  It  HOOD  appeared  that  the  enterpriae  was  even  more 
perilous  than  it  had  on  the  preceding  day  appeared  to  be. 
Batteries  which  had  then  escaped  notice  opened  on  the  ships  a 
fire  to  murderous  that  several  decks  were  soon  cleared.  Great 
bodies  of  foot  and  horse  were  discernible;  and,  by  their  uni- 
forms, they  appeared  to  he  regular  troops.  The  young  Eear 
Admiral  sent  an  ofGcer  in  all  haste  ta  warn  Talmash.  iBut 
Tahnash  was  so  completely  possessed  by  the  notion  that  the 
French  were  not  prepared  to  repel  an  attack  that  he  disregarded 
all  cautions  and  would  not  even  trust  his  own  eyes.  He  felt 
sure  that  the  fbroe  which  he  saw  assembled  on  the  shore  was  a 
mere  rabble  of  peasants,  who  had  been  brought  together  in 
haste  from  the  surrounding  country.  Confident  that  these  mock 
soldiers  would  Tun  like  sheep  before  real  soldiers,  he  ordered 
hie  men  to  pull  for  the  beach.  He  was  soon  undeceived.  A  ter- 
rible fire  mowed  down  his  troops  faster  than  they  could  get  on 
shore.  He  had  himself  scarcely  sprung  on  dry  ground  when  he 
received  a  wound  inthe  thigh  from  a  cannon  ball,  and  was  car- 
ried back  to  hie  skiff.  His  men  reembarked  in  (wnfiision.  Ships 
and  boats  made  haste  to  get  out  of  the  bay,  but  did  not  succeed 
till  four  hundred  seamen  and  seven  hundred  soldiers  had  fallen. 
During  many  days  the  waves  continued  to  throw  up  pierced  and 
shattered  corpses  on  the  beach  of  Britanny.  The  battery  ttom 
which  Tahnash  received  hie  wound  is  called,  to  this  day,  the 
Englishman's  Death. 

The  unhappy  general  was  laid  on  his  couch;  and  a  council 
of  wai  was  held  in  hia  cabm.    He  was  for  going  strught  into  the 
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harbour  of  Brett  and  bombaidiog  the  town.  But  (hia  sugges-  c 
tion,  which  indicated  but  too  deuly  that  his  judgment  had  been  — 
effected  by  the  irritation  of  a  wounded  body  and  a  wounded 
mind,  was  wisely  rejected  by  the  navat  ofBcers.  The  armament 
retumedtoFortamoutk.  There  Talmaah  died,  exclaiming  with  his 
last  breath  that  he  had  been  lured  into  asnaie  by  treachery.  The 
public  grief  and  indignation  were  loudly  eipreaaed.  The  nation 
remembered  the  lervices  of  the  unfortunate  general,  forgave  his 
rashness,  pitied  his  snfierings,  and  execrated  the  unknown 
tr^tors  whose  machinations  had  been  fatal  to  him.  There  were 
many  conjectures  and  many  rumours.  Some  sturdy  English- 
men, misled  by  national  prejudice,  swore  that  none  of  our  plana 
would  ever  be  kept  a  secret  &om  the  enemy  while  French  re- 
£igeea  were  in  high  military  command.  Some  zealous  Whigs, 
misled  by  party  spirit,  muttered  that  the  Court  of  Saint  Ger- 
mains  would  never  want  good  intelligence  while  a  single  Tory 
rem^ed  in  the  Cabinet  Council  The  real  criminal  waa  not 
named;  nor,  till  the  aicluTCa  of  the  House  of  Stuart  were  ex- 
plored, waa  it  known  to  the  world  that  Talmash  had  perished  by 
the  basest  of  all  the  hundred  viUanies  of  Marlborough.  * 

Yet  nerer  had  Marlborough  been  less  a  Jacobite  than  at  the 
moment  when  he  rendered  this  wicked  and  shameful  service  to 
tiie  Jacobite  cause.  It  may  be  confidently  afSrmed  that  to  serve 
the  banished  family  was  not  his  object,  and  that  to  ingratiate 
himself  with  the  banished  family  waa  only  his  secondary  object. 
Bia  primary  object  was  to  force  himself  into  the  service  of  the 
existing  government,  and  to  regain  poaseseion  of  those  impor- 
tant and  lucrative  places  firom  which  he  had  been  dismissed 
more  than  two  years  before.  He  knew  that  the  country  and  the 
Parliament  would  not  patientiy  bear  to  see  the  English  army 
commanded  by  foreign  generals.    Two  Englishmen  only  had 
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'.  BhownthemselTcsfitforhighmilitarj'posUihiinself andTalmaah. 

—  If  Talmaah  were  defeated  and  dUgraced,  William  vould  scarcely 
bave  acboice.  In  fact,  as  soon  as  it  was  known  that  the  expeditioa 
hadfdled,  and  that  Talmash  was  no  more,  the  general  cry  was 
that  the  King  ought  to  receive  into  his  fayour  the  accomplished 
Captain  who  had  done  such  good  service  atWalcourt,  at  Cork 
and  at  Kinsale.  Nor  can  we  blame  the  multitude  for  rusing 
this  cry.  For  every  body  knew  that  Marlborough  wa«  an  emi- 
nently brave,  skilful  and  successful  officer:  but  very  few  per- 
sona knew  that  he  had,  while  commanding  William's  troops, 
while  sitting  in  William's  council,  while  waiting  in  William's 
bedchamber,  formed  a  most  artful  and  dangerous  plot  for  the 
subversion  of  William's  throne;  and  still  fewer  suspected  the 
real  author  of  the  recent  calamity,  of  the  slaughter  in  the  Bay 
of  Camaret,  of  the  melancholy  fate  of  Talmaah.  The  effect 
therefore  of  the  foulest  of  all  treasons  was  to  raise  the  traitor  in 
public  estimation.  Nor  was  he  wanting  to  himself  at  this  con- 
juncture. While  the  Beyal  Exchange  was  in  consternation  at 
this  disaster  of  which  he  was  the  cause,  while  many  fkmiliea 
were  clothing  themselves  in  mourning  for  the  brave  men  of 
whom  he  was  the  murderer,  he  repured  to  Whitehall;  and 
there, -doubtless  with  all  that  grace,  that  nobleness,  that  suavit7, 
under  which  lay,  hidden  from  all  common  observers,  a  seared 
conscience  and  a  remorseless  heart,  he  professed  himself  the 
most  devoted,  the  most  loyal,  of  all  the  subjects  of  William  and 
Mary,  and  expressed  a  hope  that  he  might,  in  this  emergency, 
be  permitted  to  offer  his  sword  to  their  Majesties.  Shrewsbury 
was  very  desirous  that  the  offer  should  be  accepted :  but  a  short 
and  dry  answer  from  William,  who  was  then  in  the  Netherlands, 
put  an  end  for  the  present  to  all  negotiation.  About  Tahnash 
the  King  expressed  himself  with  generous  tenderness.  "The 
poor  fellow's  fate,"  he  wrote,  "has  affected  me  much.  Idonot 
fniieed  think  that  hemanaged  well:  but  it  was  his  ardent  desin 
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to  distinguish  himself  that  impelled  him  to  attempt  imposeibi-   ci 

The  armament  which  had  returned  to  Fortamouth  Boon 
Bailed  again  for  the  coast  of  Franca ,  but  achieved  only  exploits 
vone  than  inglorioui.  An  attempt  was  made  to  blow  np  the 
pier  at  Dunkirk.  Some  towns  inhabited  by  quiet  tradesmen 
and  fisbermen  were  bombarded. '  In  Dieppe  scarcely  a  house 
was  left  standing:  athird  part  of  Havre  was  laid  in  ashes;  and 
shells  were  thrown  into  Calais  which  destroyad  thirty  private 
dwellings.  The  French  and  the  Jacobites  loudly  exclaimed 
against  the  cowardice  and  barbarity  of  making  war  on  an  un- 
warlike  population.  The  English  govemment  vindicated  itself 
by  remmding  the  world  of  the  sufferings  of  the  thrice  wasted 
Palatinate;  and,  as  against  Lewis  and  the  flatterers  of  Lewis, 
the  vindication  was  complete.  But  whether  it  were  consistent 
with  humanity  and  with  sound  policy  to  visit  the  crimes  which 
an  absolute  Prince  and  a  ferocious  soldiery  bad  committed  in 
the  Palatinate  on  shopkeepers  and  labourers ,  on  women  and 
children,  who  did  not  know  that  the  Palatinate  existed,  may 
perhaps  be  doubted. 

Meanwhile  Russell's  fleet  was  rendering  good  service  to  the  "■ 
cotomon  cause.     Adverse  winds  had  impeded  his  progress  ii°i 
through  die  Straits  so  long  that  he  did  not  reach  Carthagena  dii 
till  the  middle  of  July.   By  that  time  the  progress  of  the  French  "" 
arms  had  spread  terror  even  to  the  Escurial.    Noailles  bad,  on 
the  bonks  of  the  Tar,  routed  an  army  commanded  by  the  Vice- 
roy of  Catalonia;   and,  on  the  day  on  which  this  victory  was 
won,  the  Brest  squadron  bad  joined  the  Toulon  squadron  in 
the  Bay  of  Bosas.     Palamos,  attacked  at  once  by  land  and  sea, 
was  taken  by  storm.    Gerona  capitulated  after  a  faint  show  of 

im,   June  }}.  IE31.    WUllim  to  ShrtwibBiy, 
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'.  resiBtance.  Ostalric  anrrendered  at  the  first  Bummons.  Bar- 
—  celonairould  in  all  probability  have  faUeii,  had  not  the  French 
AdmiralB  learned  that  the  conqueror  of  La  Hogue  waa  ap* 
proaching.  Theyinstantly  quitted  the  coast  of  Catalonia,  and 
never  tlioaght  themselves  eafe  till  they  had  taken  Bhelter  under 
thebatteriee  of  Toulon. 

The  Spanish  government  expressed  warm  gratitude  for  tbia 
seaaouabla  assiBtance,  and  presented  to  the  English  Admiral 
a,  jewel  which  was  popularly  said  to  he  worth  near  twenty 
thousand  pounds  sterling.  There  was  no  diificulty  in  finding 
such  a  jewel  among  the  hoards  of  gorgeous  trinkets  which  had 
been  left  by  Charles  the  Fiith  and  Philip  the  Second  to  a  de- 
generate race.  But,  in  all  that  constitutes  the  true  wealth  of 
states,  Spidn  was  poor  indeed.  Her  treasury  was  empty:  her 
arsenals  were  unfurnished:  her  ships  were  so  rotten  that  they 
seemed  likely  to  fly  asunder  at  the  dischat^e  of  their  own  guns. 
Her  ragged  and  starving  soldiers  often  mingled  with  the  crowd 
of  beggars  at  the  doors  of  convents,  and  battled  there  for  a 
mesa  of  pottage  and  a  crust  of  bread.  Bussell  underwent  those 
trialsvrhich  no  English  conunander  whose  hard  fate  it  has  been 
to  cooperate  with  Spaniards  has  escaped.  The  Viceroy  of  Ca- 
talonia piomiaed  much,  did  nothing,  and  expected  everything. 
He  declared  that  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  rations  were 
ready  to  be  served  ont  to  the  fleet  at  Carthagena.  It  turned  out 
that  there  were  not  in  all  the  stores  of  that  port  provisions  suf- 
fident  to  victual  a  single  irigate  for  a  single  week.  Yet  His  Ex- 
cellency thought  himself  entitled  to  complain  because  England 
had  not  sent  an  army  as  well  as  a  fleet ,  and  because  the  heretic 
Admiral  did  not  choose  to  expose  the  fleet  to  utter  destruction 
by  attacking  the  French  under  the  guns  of  Toulon.  Russell  im- 
plored the  Spanish  authorities  to  look  well  to  their  dockyards, 
and  to  try  to  have,  by  the  next  spring,  a  small  squadron  which 
might  at  least  be  able  to  float ;  but  he  could  not  prevul  on  them 
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to  careen  ».  single  Bbip  He  could  with  diiScuItjr  obtain,  on  c 
hard  conditiona,  permiasion  to  send  a  few  ai  hia  aiok  men  to  — ^ 
nmrine  hoapitaU  on  shore.  Yet.inspiteof  all  the  trouble  given 
him  by  the  imbecility  and  ingratitude  of  a  government  which 
has  generally  caused  more  annoyance  to  its  allies  than  to  its 
enemies,  he  acquitted  himself  welL  It  is  but  just  to  him  to  say 
that,  from  the  time  at  which  he  became  First  Lord  of  the  Ad- 
miralty, there  waa  a  decided  improvement  in  the  naval  adminia- 
tration.  Though  he  lay  witti  bis  fleet  many  months  near  an 
inhospitable  shore,  andat  a  great  distance  &omEngland,  there 
were  no  complaints  about  the  quality  or  the  quantity  of  provi- 
sions. The  crewB  had  better  food  and  drink  than  they  had  ever 
had  before :  comforts  which  Spain  did  not  aSbrd  were  suppUed 
firom  home  j  and  yet  the  charge  was  not  greater  than  when ,  in 
Toirington's  time,  the  sailoi  was  poisoned  with  mouldy  biscuit 
and  nauseous  beer. 

As  almost  the  whole  maritime  force  of  France  was  in  the 
Mediterranean,  and  as  it  seemed  likely  that  an  attempt  would 
be  made  on  Barcelona  in  the  following  year,  Iluasell  received 
orders  to  winter  at  Cadiz.  In  October  he  sailed  to  that  port; 
and  there  he  employed  himself  in  refitting  hia  ships  with  an 
activity  unintelligible  to  the  Spanish  fimctionaries,  who  calmly 
suffered  the  miserable  remains  of  what  had  once  been  the 
greatest  navy  in  the  world  to  rot  under  their  eyes.* 

Along  the  eastern  frontier  of  France  the  war  during  thie  ^j 
year  seemed  to  languish.  In  Piedmont  and  on  the  Rhine  the 
moat  important  events  of  the  camp^gn  were  petty  skinnisbes 
and  predatory  incursions.  Lewis  remained  at  Versailles,  and 
sent  his  son,  the  Dauphin,  to  represent  him  in  the  Netber- 
lands:  but  tlie  Dauphin  was  placed  under  the  tutelage  of 
Luxemburg,  and  proved  a  most  submisuve  puplL     During 
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f.  seTenJ  montlts  the  hostile  armleB  observed  each  other,  llie' 
—  alUei  made  one  I>old  puah  with  the  intention  of  ciinTing  the  war 
into  the  French  territory;  hut  Luxemburg,  by  a  forced  march, 
which  excited  the  admiration  of  persons  vened  in  Uie  military 
art,  frustrated  the  design.  IVllliam  on  the  other  hand  suc- 
ceeded in  taking  Huy ,  then  a  fortress  of  the  third  tank.  No 
battle  was  fought!  no  important  town  was  besieged;  but  the 
confederates  were  satisfied  with  their  campaign.  Of  the  four 
previous  years  every  one  had  been  marked  by  some  great 
disaster.  In  1690  Waldeck  had  beendefeated  atrieuniH.  In 
1691  Mans  had  fallen.  In  1692  Namur  had  been  taken  in  sight 
of  the  allied  army;  and  this  calamity  had  been  speedily  followed 
bythede&at  of  SteinkirL  In  1693  the  battle  of  Landen  had 
been  lost;  and  Charleroy  had  anbmitted  to  the  conqueror.  At 
length  in  16S4  the  tide  had  begun  to  turn.  The  French  arms 
had  made  no  progress.  What  had  been  gained  by  the  allies 
was  indeed  not  much:  hut  the  smallest  gain  was  welcome  to 
those  whom  a  long  run  of  evil  fortune  had  discouraged. 

In  England,  the  general  opinion  was  that,  notwithstanding 
the  disaster  in  Camaret  Bay,  the  war  was  on  the  whole  pro- 
ceeding satisfactorily  both  by  land  and  by  sea.  But  some  parts 
of  the  internal  idministration  excited,  during  thli  autumn, 
much  discontent 

Since  Trenchard  had  been  appointed  Secretary  of  State,  the  . 
I-  Jacobhe  agitators  had  found  their  situation  mncb  more  un- 
!-  pleasant  than  before.  Sidney  had  been  too  indulgent  and  too 
fond  of  pleasure  te  give  them  much  trouble.  Nottingbam  was  a 
diligent  and  honest  minister:  hut  he  was  as  high  a  Toiy  as  n 
fEutbful  subject  of  William  and  Mary  could  be;  he  loved  and 
esteemed  many  of  the  nonjorors;  and,  though  he  might  force 
himself  to  be  severe  when  nothing  but  severity  could  save  the 
State,  he  was  not  extreme  to  mark  the  transgresuons  of  hie  old 
fiiends;  nor  did  he  encourage  talebearers  to  come  to  Whitehall 
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with  leporta  ofconspiracieB.  But  Trenchard  vai  both  &n  active  chap. 
public  Bemnt  snd  an  earnest  Whig.  Even  if  he  had  himself  -,^— 
been  inclined  to  lenity,  he  nould  have  been  urged  to  severitj 
by  those  who  siuxounded  him.  He  had  constantly  at  his  side 
Hugh  Speke  and  Aaron  Smith,  men  to  whom  a  hunt  after  a 
Jacobite  wai  the  most  exciting  of  all  sports.  The  cry  of  the 
malecontents  was  that  Nottingham  had  kept  hia  bloodhounds  in 
the  leash,  but  that  Trenchard  had  let  them  slip.  Every  honest 
gentleman  who  loved  the  Church  and  hated  the  Dutch  went  in 
danger  of  his  life.  There  was  a  constant  hustle  at  the  Secre- 
tary's OfBce,  a  constant  stream  of  informers  coming  in,  and 
of  messengera  with  warrants  going  out.  It  was  smd  too,  that 
the  warrants  were  often  irregularly  drawn,  that  they  did  not 
specify  the  person,  that  they  did  not  specify  the  crime,  and  yet 
that,  under  the  authority  of  such  instruments  as  these,  housea 
were  entered,  desks  and  cabinets  searched,  valuable  papers 
carried  away,  and  men  of  good  birth  and  breeding  flung  into 
gaol  among  felons.*  The  minister  and  his  agents  answered 
that  Westminster  Hall  was  open;  that,  if  any  man  had  been 
illegally  imprisoned,  he  had  only  to  bring  his  action;  that 
juries  were  quite  sufSciently  disposed  to  listen  to  any  person 
who  pretended  to  have  been  oppressed  by  cruel  and  griping 
men  in  power,  and  that,  asnoneof  the  prisoners  whose  wrongs 
were  so  pathetically  described  had  ventured  to  resort  to  this 
obvious  and  easy  mode  of  obtaining  redress ,  it  might  fairly  be 
inferred  that  nothing  had  been  done  which  could  not  be  justi- 
fied. The  clamour  of  the  malecontenta  however  made  a  con- 
siderable impression  on  the  public  mind ;  and  at  length,  a  trans- 
action in  which  Trenchard  was  more  unlucky  than  culpable, 
brought  on  him  and  on  the  government  with  which  he  was  con- 
Mated  much  temporary  obloquy. 
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>.  Among  the  informen  who  haunted  his  office  vas  an  Iiish 
—  vagabond  irho  had  borne  more  than  one  name  and  had  pro- 
,.  feued  more  tban  one  reli^on.  He  non  called  himself  Taaffe. 
He  had  been  a  priest  of  the  Boman  Catholic  Church,  and 
secretary  to  Adda  the  Papal  Nuncio,  but  had  since  the  ReTolu- 
tioD  turned  Frotestaot,  had  taken  a  wife,  andhaddiatii^uislied 
bimaelfb;  his  actiTity  in  discoTering  the  concealed  property 
of  those  JoBuits  and  Benedictines  who,  during  the  late  reign, 
had  been  quartered  in  London.  The  ministers  despised  him : 
but  thejr  trusted  him.  They  thought  that  he  had,  by  his 
apostasy,  and  by  the  part  which  he  had  borne  in  the  spoliation 
of  the  religious  orders,  cut  himself  off  from  all  retreat,  and 
that,  having  nothing  but  a  halter  to  expect  from  King  James, 
he  must  be  true  to  King  William.* 

This  man  fell  in  with  a  Jacobite  agent  named  Lunt,  who 
had,  since  the  Berolution,  been  repeatedly  employed  among 
the  discontented  gentry  of  Cheshire  and  Lancashbre,  and  who 
had  been  privy  to  those  plans  of  insurrection  which  had  been 
disconcerted  by  the  battle  of  the  Boyne  in  1690,  and  by  the 
battle  of  LaHogue  in  1692.  Lunt  had  once  been  arrested  on 
suspicion  of  treason,  but  had  been  discharged  for  want  of  legal 
proof  of  his  guilt  He  was  amere  hireling,  and  was,  without 
much  difficulty,  induced  by  Taaffe  to  turn  approver.  The  pair 
went  to  Trenchard.  Limt  told  his  Story,  mentioned  the  names 
of  some  Cheshire  and  Lancashire  sqiures  to  whom  he  had,  as 
he  afBrmed,  carried  commissions  from  Saint  Germains,  and 
of  others,  who  had,  to  bis  knowledge,  formed  secret  hoards 
of  arms  and  ammunitjon.  His  simple  oath  would  not  have  been 
BufBcient  to  support  a  charge  of  high  treason :  but  be  produced 
another  witness  whose  evidence  seemed  to  make  the  case  eomr 
plete.    The  narrative  was  plau^ble  and  coherent;  and  indeed, 
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though  it  roajliftve  been  embellished  byfictiom,  there  can  be  t 
little  doubt  that  it  was  in  substance  true.*  Meuengers  and  — 
search  varrants  were  sent  down  to  Lancashire.  Aaron  Smith 
liiaiself  went  thither;  and  Taaffe  went  with  him.  The  alarm 
had  been  given  by  some  of  the  numerous  traitors  who  ate  the 
bread  of  William.  Some  of  the  accused  persons  had  fied;  and 
otheiB  had  buried  their  sabres  and  muskets  and  burned  their 
papers.  NeTertheless,  discoveries  were  made  which  confirmed 
Lunt's  depositions.  Behind  the  wainscot  of  the  old  mansion 
of  one  Boman  Catholic  family  was  discoTered  a  commission 
signed  by  James,  Another  house,  of  which  the  master  had 
absconded,  was  strictly  searched,  in  spite  of  the  solemn 
Bssererations  of  his  wife  and  his  servants  that  no  arms  were 
concealed  there.  While  the  lady,  with  her  hand  on  her  heart, 
was  protesting  on  her  honour  that  her  husband  was  falsely  ac- 
cused, the  messengers  observed  that  the  back  of  the  chimney 
did  not  seem  to  be  firmly  fixed.  It  was  removed,  and  a  heap 
of  blades  such  as  were  used  by  horse  soldiers  tumbled  ont.  In 
one  of  the  garrets  were  found,  carefully  bricked  up,  thirty 
saddles  for  troopers,  as  many  breastplates,  and  sixty  cavalry 
swords.  Trenchard  and  Aaron  Smith  thought  the  case  com- 
plete ;  and  it  was  determined  that  those  culprits  irfio  had  been 
apprehended  should  be  tried  by  a  spedal  commission.** 

Taaffe  now  confidently  expected  to  be  recompensed  for  his 
services:  but  he  found  a  cold  reception  at  the  Treasory.  He 
had  gone  down  to  Lancashire  chiefly  in  order  that  he  might, 
under  the  protection  of  a  search  warrant,  pilfer  tnnketa  and 
broad  pieces  from  secret  drawers.  His  sleight  of  hand  however 
had  not  altogether  escaped  the  observation  of  his  companions. 
They  discovered  that  he  had  made  free  with  the  communion 
plate  of  the  Popish  families,  whose  private  hoardi  ht  had 
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CHAP.  UBkt«d  in  ransacking.  When  therefore  he  applied  for  reirard, 
— p^—  he  was  dismisaed,  not  merely  with  a  refusal,  but  with  a  stern 
reprimand.  He  went  away  mad  with  greediness  and  spite. 
There  was  yet  one  way  in  which  he  might  obtm  both  money 
and  revenge;  and  that  way  he  took.  He  made  overtures  to  the 
friends  of  the  prisonerB.  He  and  he  alone  could  undo  what  he 
had  done,  could  save  the  accused  from  the  gallows,  could  cover 
the  accuaera  with  infamy,  could  drive  from  office  the  Secretary 
and  the  Solicitor  who  were  the  dread  of  all  the  friends  of  King 
James.  Loathsome  as  Taaffe  was  to  the  Jacobites,  his  offer 
was  not  to  be  slighted.  He  received  a  sum  in  hand:  he  was 
assured  that  a  comfortable  annuity  for  life  should  be  settled  on 
him  when  the  business  was  done;  and  he  was  sent  down  into 
the  country,  and  kept  in  strict  seclusion  against  the  day  of 

Meanwhile  unlicensed  pamphlets,  in  which  the  Lancashire 
plot  was  classed  with  Oates'e  plot,  with  DangerSeld'a  plot,  with 
Fuller's  plot,  irith  Young's  plot,  withWhitney'a  plot,  were  cir- 
culated all  over  the  kingdom,  and  especially  in  the  county 
which  was  to  furnish  the  jury.  Of  these  pamphlets  the  longest, 
the  ablest,  and  the  bitterest,  entitled  a  Letter  to  Secretary 
IVenchard,  was  commonly  ascribed  to  Ferguson.  It  is  not  im- 
probable that  Ferguson  may  have  furnished  some  of  the  ma- 
terials, and  may  have  conveyed  the  manuscript  to  the  press. 
But  many  passages  are  written  with  an  art  and  a  vigour 
which  assuredly  did  not  belong  to  him.  Those  who  judge  by 
intamal  evidence  may  perhaps  think  tbat,  in  some  parts  of  this 
remarkable  tract,  tliey  can  discern  tiie  last  gleam  of  the  ma- 
lignant genius  of  Montgomery.  A  few  weeks  after  the'  ap- 
pearance of  the  Letter  he  sank,  unhonouted  and  unlamented, 
into  the  grave.  •• 
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There  were  then  no  printed  newspapers  except  the  London  crap. 
G&aette.  But  since  the  BeTolution  the  newsletter  had  become  ^^^^ 
a  more  unportant  political  enfpne  than  it  had  previously  been. 
The  newsletters  ofona  writer  named  DTSiweiewidely  circulated 
in  manuscript  He  affected  to  be  a  Tory  and  a  High  Church- 
man, and  was  consequently  regarded  by  the  foxhuutjng  lords 
of  manors,  all  over  the  kingdom,  as  en  oracle.  He  had  already 
been  twice  in  prison :  but  Ma  gains  had  more  than  compensated 
for  his  Bufferings,  and  he  atill  persisted  in  seasoning  his  intelli- 
gence to  suit  the  taste  of  the  country  gentlemen.  He  now 
turned  the  Lancashire  plot  into  ridicule ,  declared  that  the  guns 
which  had  been  found  were  old  fowling  pieces,  thatthe  saddles 
were  meant  only  for  hunting,  and  that  the  swords  were  rusty 
reliques  of  Edge  Hill  and  Marston  Moor.*  The  effect  produced 
by  all  this  invective  and  sarcasm  on  the  public  mind  secmuto 
have  been  great.  EvenattheDutchEmbassy,wherea»Buredly  ' 
there  was  no  leaning  towards  Jacobitism,  Uiere  was  a  strong 
impression  that  it  would  be  unwise  to  bring  the  prisoners  to 
triaL  In  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  the  prev^ing  sentiments 
Man  pity  for  the  accused  and  hatred  of  the  prosecutors.  The 
government  however  persevered.  In  October  four  Judges  went 
down  to  Manchester.  At  present  the  popul^ion  of  that  town  is  • 
made  up  of  persons  bom  in  every  part  of  the  British  Isles,  and 
consequently  has  no  especial  sympathy  with  the  landowners, 
the  farmers  and  the  agricultural  labourers  of  the  neighbouring 
districts.  But  in  the  seventeenth  century  the  Manchester  man 
was  a  Lancashire  man.  His  politics  were  those  of  his  county. 
For4he  old  Cavalier  families  of  his  countyhefelt  a  greatrespect; 
and  he  was  ftirious  when  he  thought  that  some  of  the  best  blood 
of  his  county  was  about  to  be  shed  by  a  knot  of  Soundhead  pet- 
lifo^era  from  London.    Multitudes  of  people  from  the  neigh- 

•  Ai  to  Dfcr-a  newileiier,  lee  Narclaioi  LDtti«U'«  Diary  [»r  June  and 
Au|iulices,  uKlSppUaibcriegi. 
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.,  bouring  Tillages  filled  the  streeta  of  the  town,  and  mw  with 
—  grief  and  indignation  tlie  array  of  drawn  Bwords  and  loaded  car- 
bines which  surrounded  the  culprits.  Aaron  Smith's  arrange- 
menta  do  not  seem  to  have  been  skilfuL  The  chief  counsel  for 
the  Crown  was  Sir  William  Williama,  who,  though  now  well 
Htrickeu  in  jreara  and  poaaessed  of  a  great  estate ,  still  continued 
to  practise.  One  fault  had  thrown  a  dark  shade  over  the  latter 
pert  of  his  life.  The  recollection  of  that  day  on  whii^  he  had 
stood  up  in  Westminster  Hall,  amidst  laughter  and  hooting,  to 
defend  the  dispensing  power  and  to  attack  the  right  of  petitjon, 
had,  ever  since  the  Berolution,  kept  him  back  fiom  honour. 
He  was  an  angry  end  disappointed  man,  and  was  by  no  means 
diapoBedtDincurimpopularitr  in  the  cause  of  a  goTenuneot  to 
wUch  he  owed  nothing,  and  from  which  he  hoped  nothing. 

Of  tlie  trial  no  detailed  report  has  come  down  to  us ;  but «« 
have  both  a  Whig  narrative  and  a  Jacobite  narrative.*  It  seema 
that  the  priaoners  who  were  first  arraigned  did  not  sever  in  their 
challenges,  and  were  consequently  tried  together.  WiUiamH 
examined  or  rather  croseexamined  his  own  witnesses  witli  n 
severity  which  confdsed  them.  He  crowd  which  filled  the  court 
laughed  and  clamoured.  Lunt  in  particular  became  completely 
bewildered,  mistook  one  person  for  another,  and  did  not  re- 
cover himself  till  the  Judges  took  him  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
counsel  for  the  Crown.  For  some  of  the  prisoners  an  alibi  was 
set  up.  Evidence  was  also  produced  to  show,  what  was  un- 
doubtedly quite  true ,  that  Lunt  was  a  man  of  abandoned  cha- 
racter. The  result  however  seemed  doubtAil  till,  to  the  dismay 
of  the  prosecutors,  Taafi'e  entered  the  bos.  He  awora  with  un- 
blushing forehead  that  the  whole  story  of  the  plot  was  a  drcum- 

•  ThB  Whli  niiiatlTa  ■■  SlngBtOD'at  tlis  JaeabKe  nuntlTB,  b;  an 
unonyinoDi  sdtboi,  bu  latelr  buen  prlolcd  by  tb*  Cbetham  Society.  Sm 
Bl*iil  LcUtr  Dutaf  Lsncublrnto  aFiiond  Id  Ldbdoo,  glTingsoma  AecooDt 
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stantial  lie  devued  by  himself  and  LuDt.  WiUittma  threw  down  < 
his  brief;  and,  in  truth,  a  more  boseat  advocate  might  veil  — 
have  done  the  Bame.  The  prisoners  who  were  at  the  bar  were 
instantly  acquitted:  those  who  bad  not  yet  been  tried  were 
aet  at  liberty:  the  witnesses  for  the  prosecution  were  pelted 
out  of  Manchester:  the  Clerk  of  the  Crown  narrowly  escaped 
with  life;  andthe  Judges  took,  their  departure  amidBthiBBeB  and 


A  few  days  after  the  close  of  the  trials  at  Manohester  Wil- "' 
liam  returned  to  England.    On  the  twelfth  of  November,  only  fh 
forty  eight  hours  eSter  hia  arrival  at  Kensington,  the  Houses  "' 
met.    He  congratulated  tbem  on  the  improved  aspect  of  affairs. 
Both  by  land  and  by  sea  the  events  of  the  year  which  was  about 
to  close  had  been,  on  the  whole,  favourable  to  the  allies:  the 
French  armiea  had  made  no  progress:  the  French  fleets  had  not 
ventured  to  show  themselves:  nevertheless,  asafe  and  honour- 
able peace  could  be  obtained  only  by  a  vigorous  prosecution  of 
the  war ;  and  the  war  could  not  be  vigorously  prosecuted  without 
large  supplies.    William  then  reminded  the  Commons  that  the 
Act  by  which  they  had  settled  the  tonnage  and  poundage  on  the 
Crown  for  four  years  was  about  to  expire,  end  expressed  bis 
hope  that  it  would  be  renewed. 

AftertheKing  hail  spoken,  the  Commons,  for  some  reason  0° 
which  no  writer  baa  explained,  adjourned  for  a  week.  Before 
they  met  again ,  an  event  took  place  which  caused  great  sorrow 
at  the  palace,  and  through  all  the  ruika  of  the  Low  Church 
party.  TiUotson  was  taken  suddenly  ill  while  attending  public 
worship  in  the  chapel  of  WhitehalL  Prompt  remedies  might 
perhaps  have  saved  him :  but  he  would  not  interrupt  the  prayers ; 
and,  before  the  service  was  over,  hie  malady  was  beyond  the 
reach  of  medicine.  He  was  almost  speechless:  but  his  friends 
long  remembered  with  pleasure  a  few  broken  ejaculations  which 
■howed  that  he  enjoyed  pence  of  mind  to  the  last.    He  woa 

«i- 
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.  buried  in  the  chuich  of  SuntLaiTieDce  Jem;,  near QmldhaU. 

-'  It  vaa  there  that  he  had  won  hu  immense  oratorical  reputation. 
He  had  preached  there  during  the  thirtyyears  which  preceded 
hie  elevHtion  to  the  throne  of  Canterbury.  His  eloquence  had 
attracted  to  the  heart  of  the  City  crowde  of  the  learned  and  polite, 
from  the  Inns  ofCourt  and  from  the  lordly  mansions  of  Sunt 
James's  and  Soho.  A  considerable  part  of  his  congregation  bad 
generally  consisted  of  young  clergymen ,  who  came  to  learn  the 
art  of  preaching  at  the  feet  of  him  who  was  universally  cod- 
udered  as  the  first  of  preachen.  To  this  church  bii  renuuna 
were  now  carried  tbrongh  a  mourning  population.  The  hearse 
was  followed  by  an  endless  truu  of  splendid  equipages  from 
Lambetb  through  Soutbwark  and  over  London  Bridge.  Bumet 
preached  the  fimeral  sermon.  Hit  kind  and  honest  heart  was 
overcome  by  so  many  tender  recollections  that,  in  the  midst  of 
his  discourse,  he  paused  and  burst  into  tears,  while  a  loud 
moan  of  sorrow  rose  from  the  whole  auditory.  The  Queen  could 
not  speak  of  her  favourite  instructor  without  weeping.  Even 
William  was  visibly  moved,  "I  have  lost,"  he  said,  "the  best 
friend  that  I  ever  had,  and  the  best  man  that  I  ever  knew."  The 
only  En^shman  who  is  mentioned  with  tenderness  in  any  part 
of  the  great  mass  of  tetters  which  the  King  wrote  to  Heinsius  is 
TiUotson,  The  Arohbiahop  had  left  a  widow.  To  her  William 
granted  a  pension  of  four  hundred  a  year,  which  he  afterwards 
Increased  to  aix  hundred.  His  anxiety  that  she  should  receive 
her  income  regularly  and  without  stoppages  was  honourable  to 
him.  Every  quarterday  be  ordered  die  money,  without  any 
deduction,  to  be  brought  to  himself,  and  immediately  sent  it 
to  her.  l^otson  had  bequeathed  to  her  no  property,  except  a 
great  number  of  manuscript  sermons.  Such  was  his  fame  among 
his  coutemporaiies  that  those  sermons  were  purchased  by  the 
booksellers  for  the  almost  incredible  sum  of  two  thousand  fivs 
hundred  guineas,  equivalent,  in  the  wretched  state  iu  whicb 
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the  ailrn  coin  tiien  iras,  to  at  least  three  thonsand  six  hundred   <: 
pounds.    Such  a  price  had  aever  before  been  gtvea  in  England  — 
for  any  copyright    About  the  same  time  Dryden,  whose  repu- 
tation was  then  in  the  senith,  received  thirteen  hundred  pounds 
forhis  traulation  of  all  the  works  ofVirgil,  and  was  llionght  to 
have  been  splendidly  lemunerstsd.  * 

It  was  not  easy  to  fill  satisfactorily  the  high  place  which  t> 
l^otaon  had  left  vacant    Mary  gave  bei  voice  for  Stillingfleet,  <i>i 
■nd  pressed  his  claims  as  eamestiy  as  she  ever  ventured  to  press  it 
any  thing.    In  abilities  and  attainments  be  bad  few  superiors 
among  the  clergy.    But,  though  he  would  probably  hare  been 
considered  as  a  Low  Churcbmaji  by  Jane  and  South,  he  was 
too   tugh  a  Churchman  for  William;  and  Tenison  was  ap- 
pointed.   The  new  primate  was  not  eminentiy  diatinguiahed  by 
eloquence  or  learning:  but  be  was  honest,  prudent,  laborious 
snd  beneTolent:  he  bad  been  a  good  reotot  of  a  large  parish 
and  a  good  bishop  of  a  large  diocese:  detraction  had  not  yet 
been  busy  with  his  name;  and  it  might  well  be  tbought  tbat  a 
manofpIuD  sense,  moderation  and  integrity,  was  more  likely 
tbaa  a  man  of  brilliant  genius  and  lofty  spuit  to  succeed  in  the 
arduous  task  of  quieting  a  discont«&ted  and  diatraoted  Church. 

Meanwhile  the  Commons  had  entered  npon  business.  They 
cheerfully  voted  about  two  milliona  four  hundred  thousand 
pounds  for  tbe  army,  and  as  much  for  the  navy.  The  land  tax 
for  the  year  was  again  fixed  at  four  shillings  in  the  pound :  the 
Tonnage  Act  was  renewed  for  a  t«rm  of  five  years;  and  a  fund 
was  estabHihed  on  which  tlie  government  was  authorised  to 
borrow  two  millions  and  a  half. 

Some  time  was  spent  by  both  Houses  in  diacusBbg  the  f„' 
Manchester  trials.    If  the  malecontents  had  been  wise,  they]-* 

■  Blreh'a  L[fa  of  TIIIoUiib;  thelTaneral  fiEcmon  preached  by  Uniaeti 
William  londnilm,   i^-^' ""■ 
Uacaulaj,  IHslert.  Vtl.  22 
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.  woold  have  been  satisfied  with  the  advantage  which  they  had 
-  akeadf  gained.  Their  Meads  had  been  set  free.  The  prose- 
cutors had  with  difSculty  escaped  fiom  the  bands  of  an  enraged 
multitude.  The  character  of  the  government  had  been  seriously 
damaged.  The  ministers  were  accused,  in  prose  and  in  verse, 
Bomettmea  in  earnest  and  sometimes  in  jest ,  of  having  hired  a 
gang  of  ruffians  to  swear  away  the  lives  of  honest  gentlemen, 
£veD  moderate  politicians,  who  gave  no  credit  to  these  foul  un- 
putations,  owned  that  Trenchard  ought  to  have  remembered 
the  villaniea  of  Fuller  and  Young,  and  to  have  been  on  his 
guard  against  such  wretches  as  Taaffe  and  Lunt.  The  unfor- 
tunate Secretary's  health  and  spirits  had  given  way.  It  was 
said  that  he  was  dying;  and  it  was  certain  that  he  would  not 
long  continue  to  hold  the  seals.  The  Tories  had  won  a  great 
victory;  hut,  in  their  eageroesH  to  improve  it,  they  turned  it 
into  a  defeat. 

Early  in  the  session  Howe  complained ,  with  his  usual  vehe- 
mence and  asperity,  of  the  indignities  to  which  innocent  and 
honourable  men,  highly  descended  and  highly  esteemed,  bad 
been  subjected  by  Aaron  Smith  and  the  wretches  who  were  in 
bispay.  The  leading  Whigs,  with  great  judgment,  demanded 
an  inquiry.  Then  the  Tories  began  to  flinch.  They  well  knew 
that  an  inquiry  could  not  strengthen  their  case,  and  might 
weaken  it  The  issue,  they  said,  had  been  tried:  a  jury  had 
pronounced:  the  verdict  waa  definitive;  and  it  would  be  mon- 
Btroua  to  give  the  false  witnesses  who  had  been  stoned  out  of 
Manchester  an  opportunity  of  repeating  their  lesson.  To  this 
argument  the  answer  waa  obvious.  The  verdict  was  definitive 
as  respected  the  defendants,  but  not  as  respected  the  prose- 
outers.  The  prosecutors  were  now  in  theii  turn  defendants, 
and  were  entitied  to  all  the  privileges  of  defendants.  It  did  not 
fbllow,  because  the  Lancashire  gentlemen  had  been  found,  and 
very  properiy  found,  not  guilty  of  treason,  that  the  Secretory  of 
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State  ortheSolicitgr  of  the  Treasury  had  been  guilty  of  unfair-  c 
neesorerenofrashneBa.  The  House,  by  one  hundred  and  nine — : 
teen  Totes  ta  one  hundred  and  two  reeolved  that  Aaron  Smith 
and  th*  vitneMes  on  both  sides  should  be  ordered  to  attend. 
Several  days  veie  passed  in  examination  and  croaaesamination; 
and  sontetimei  the  sittings  extended  far  into  the  night  It  soon 
became  clear  that  the  prosecution  had  not  been  lightly  instituted, 
and  that  some  of  the  persons  trho  had  been  acquitted  had  been 
concerned  in  treasonable  schemes.  The  Tories  would  now  have 
been  content  with  a  drawn  battle :  but  the  Whigs  were  not  dis- 
posed to  forego  their  advantage.  It  was  moved  that  there  had 
been  a  sufGcient  ground  for  the  proceedings  before  the  Special 
Comnussion;  and  this  motion  was  carried  without  a  division. 
The  opposition  proposed  to  add  some  words  implying  that  the 
witnesses  for  the  Crown  had  forsworn  themselves:  but  these 
words  were  rejected  by  one  hundred  and  thirty  six  votes  to  one 
hundred  and  nine;  and  it  was  resolved  by  one  hundred  and 
tlurty  three  votes  to  ninety  seven  that  there  had  been  a  don- 
geioni  conspiracy.  The  Lords  had  meanwhile  been  deliberating 
on  the  same  subject,  and  had  come  to  the  same  conclusion. 
They  sent  Taafie  to  prison  for  prevarication;  and  they  passed 
resolutions  acquitting  both  the  government  and  the  judges  of 
all  blame.  The  public  however  continued  to  think  that  the 
gentlemen  who  had  been  tried  at  Manchester  had  been  unjusti- 
fiably persecuted,  till  a  Jacobite  plot  of  singular  atrocity, 
brought  home  to  the  plotters  by  decisive  evidence,  produced  a 
violent  revulsion  of  feeling.* 

Meanwhile  three  bills ,  which  had  been  repeatedly  discussed 
in  preceding  years,  and  two  of  which  had  been  carried  in  vain 
tethe  footofthethrone,  had  been  agun  brought  in;  the  Place 

•  Baa  tbe  jDornila  of  tlia  two  Rodh*.    T1i«  onir  MeoQnt  thai  ire  hira 
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cnKK  Bill,  the  Bill  for  the  Begulation  of  Trials  in  caaes  of  Treason, 
-  ^^  ■  and  the  Triennial  Bill. 

putaBiiu      The  Place  Bill  did  not  reach  the  Lords.    It  vas  thrice  read 
in  the  Lower  House ,  but  was  not  passed.    At  the  very  last  mo- 
ment it  was  rejected  by  a  hundred  and  ■event}'  five  votes  to  a 
hundred  and  forty  two.    Howe  and  Harley  were  the  tellera  toi 
the  minority.* 
■Ill  roT         The  Bill  for  the  Relation  of  Tiuis  in  cases  of  Treason 
iiusn^r  went  up  agEuu  to  the  Peers.    Their  Lordships  ag^  added  to 
um'oT  >t  ^^^  clause  which  had  formerly  been  fatal  to  it.  The  Conunons 
Tmui.  again  tefiiBed  to  grant  any  new  privilege  to  the  hereditary 
aristocracy.    Conferences  were  again  held :  reaaona  were  agun 
exchanged:  both  Houses  were  again  obstinate;  and  the  bill 
was  agwn  lost." 
Tii>  The  Triennial  Bill  was  more  fortunate.    It  was  bronght  in 

Tn.iuw  ^^  ^^  g^j  j^y  ^j  jjjg  gesaion,  and  went  easily  and  rapidly 
piHid.  tJirough  both  Houses.  The  only  question  about  which  there 
was  any  seriouB  contention  was,  how  long  the  existing  Parlia- 
ment should  be  suffered  to  continue.  After  several  sharp 
debates  November  in  the  year  1896  was  fixed  as  the  eitrema 
term.  The  Tonnage  Bill  and  the  Triennial  Bill  proceeded 
almost  side  by  side.-  Both  were,  on  the  twenty-second  of 
December,  ready  for  the  royal  assent  William  came  in  state 
on  that  day  to  Westminster.  The  attendance  of  membeTS  of 
both  Houses  was  large.  When  the  Clerk  of  the  Crown  read  the 
words,  "A  Bill  for  the  frequent  Calling  and  Meeting  of  Par- 
liaments," the  anxiety  was  great.  When  the  Clerk  of  the 
Parliament  made  answer,  "Le  roy  et  la  royne  le  veulent,"  a 

■  Common'  Jouniiili,  Fib.  SO.  ItSf.    Ai  thli  bill  nettr  rwehcd  Uii 
■■  Th*  Uilsrr  or  tbli  bill  may 
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load  and  long  lium  of  delight  and  exultation  loae  ban  the  ( 
benches  and  the  bar.*  William  had  resoWed  many  montlu — 
before  not  to  rehise  his  assent  a  second  time  to  ao  popular 
a  law."  There  were  aome  however  who  thought  that  he  would 
not  have  made  so  great  a  concession  if  he  had  on  that  day  been 
quite  MmBelf.  It  waa  plain  indeed  that  he  was  strangely 
agitated  and  unnerved.  It  had  been  announced  that  he  would 
dine  in  public  at  Whitehall.  But  he  disappointed  the  curioaity 
of  the  multitude  which  on  Buch  occasiona  flocked  to  Ihe  Court, 
and  hurried  back  to  Kensington.*** 

He  had  but  too  good  reason  to  be  uneasy.  His  wife  had,  ^i 
during  two  or  three  days,  been  poorly;  and  on  the  preceding 
evening  grave  eymptoms  had  appeared.  Sir  Thomas  Milliogton, 
who  waa  physician  in  ordinary  to  tiie  King,  thought  that  she 
had  the  measleg.  But  BadcUffe,  who,  with  coarse  manners 
and  little  book  learning,  had  raised  himself  to  the  first  practice 
in  London  chiefly  by  his  rare  skill  in  diagnostics,  uttered  the 
more  alanning  words,  small  pox.  That  disease,  over  which 
ecience  has  since  achieved  a  succession  of  glorious  and  bene- 
ficent victories,  was  then  the  most  terrible  of  bH  the  ministers 
of  death.  The  havoc  of  the  plague  bad  been  far  more  rapid: 
but  the  plague  had  visited  our  shores  only  once  or  twice  within 
living  memory;  and  the  small  pox  was  idways  present,  filling 
the  churchyards  with  corpses,  tormentiitg  with  constant  feare 
allvhomit  had  not  yet  stricken,  leaving  on  those  whose  lives 
it  spared  the  hideous  traces  of  its  power,  turning  the  babe  into 
achangeling  at  which  the  mother  shuddered,  and  making  the 
eyes  and  cheeks  of  the  betrothed  maiden  objects  of  honor  to 

■  "Tbfl  CoRiniani,"  »jri  NirclBaai  LniirfU,  "kitb  i  gnU  hnra." 
"Lb  mDrmura  qui  eitUmar^DS  d'applaudlaiement  tut  ai  grind  qu'on  pent 

■■  Iillennilaes  iiya  tfati  In  bli  iltipntch  of  Not.  ){. 
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.  the  lover.  TofFards  the  end  of  the  year  1694,  thia  pestilence 
—  WBB  more  than  usually  aeTeie.  At  length  the  infection  spread 
to  the  palace,  and  ceached  the  young  and  blooming  Queen. 
She  received  the  intamation  of  her  danger  with  true  greatness 
of  HOul.  She  gave  orders  that  every  lady  of  her  bedchamber, 
every  maid  of  honour,  nay,  every  menial  servant,  who  had  not 
had  the  amall  pox,  should  instantly  leave  Kensington  House. 
8ha  locked  herself  up  during  a  short  time  in  her  closet, 
burned  some  papers,  arranged  others,  end  then  calmly  awaited 
her  fate. 

During  two  or  three  days  there  were  many  alternations  of 
hope  and  fear.  The  physicians  contradicted  each  other  and 
themselves  in  a  way  which  sufGciently  indicates  the  state  of 
medical  science  in  that  age.  The  disease  was  measles:  it  was 
scarlet  fever;  it  was  spotted  fever;  it  was  erysipelas.  At  one 
moment  some  symptoms,  which  in  truth  showed  that  the  case 
was  almost  hopeless,  were  bailed  as  indications  of  returning 
health.  At  length  all  doubt  was  over.  Radcliffe'a  opinion 
proved  to  be  right.  It  was  plun  that  the  Que^ a  was  sinking 
under  small  pox  of  the  most  malignant  type. 

AU  this  time  William  remained  night  and  day  near  her  bed- 
Bide.  The  little  couch  on  which  he  slept  when  he  was  in  camp 
was  spread  for  him  in  the  antechamber:  but  he  scarcely  lay 
down  on  it.  The  sight  of  hii  misery,  the  Dutch  Envoy  wrot^ 
was  enough  to  melt  tiie  hardest  heart  Nothing  seemed  to  be 
left  of  the  man  whose  serene  fortitude  had  been  the  wonder  of 
old  aol(UeTB  on  the  disastrous  day  ofLanden,  and  of  old  sailors 
on  that  fearful  night  among  thesheetsof  iceandbasksof  sand 
on  the  coast  of  Ooree.  The  very  domestiGS  saw  the  tears 
Toni^g  unchecked  down  that  face,  of  which  the  stem  com- 
poaure  had  seldom  been  disturbed  by  any  triumph  or  by  any 
defeat.  Severalof  the  prelates  were  in  attendance.  The  King 
drew  Burnet  aside,  and  gave  way  to  on  agony  of  grief,   "There 
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is  DO  hope,"  he  cii«d.  "I  wu  the  happiest  man  on  earth ;  and  c 
I  am  the  most  nuserable.  She  had  no  fault;  none:  youkneiT— j 
her  well:  hut  you  could  not  know,  nobody  but  myself  oould 
know,  her  goodneBB."  Tenison  undertook  to  tell  her  that  the 
was  dying.  He  was  a&aid  that  such  a  communication,  abruptly 
made,  might  agitate  her  violently,  and  began  with  much  ma- 
nagement. Butshe  soon  caught  his  meaning,  and,  with  that 
gentle  vomanly  courage  whirJi  so  often  puts  our  braTei;  to 
shame ,  submitted  herself  to  the  will  of  God.  She  called  for  a 
small  cabbet  in  which  her  most  knportaDt  papers  were  locked 
up,  gave  orders  that,  BBBOonMshewasnomore,  itshouldbe 
delivered  to  the  King,  and  then  dismissed  woridly  cares  from 
her  mind.  She  received  the  Eucharist,  and  repeated  her  part 
of  the  office  with  unimpured  memory  and  intelligence ,  though 
in  a  feeble  voice.  She  observed  that  TeniaoQ  had  been  long 
standing  at  her  bedside,  and,  with  that  sweet  courtesy  which 
was  habitual  to  her,  faltered  out  her  commands  that  he  would 
ait  down,  and  repeated  them  till  he  obeyed.  After  she  had 
received  the  sacrament  she  sank  rapidly,  and  uttered  only  a 
few  broken  words.  Twice  she  tried  to  take  a  last  ftirewell  of 
him  whom  she  had  loved  so  truly  and  entirely:  but  she  was 
unable  to  speak.  He  had  a  succession  of  fits  so  alarming  that 
bis  Privy  Councillors,  who  were  assembled  in  a  neighbouiiDg 
room ,  were  sppreheoBive  for  his  reason  and  his  life.  The  Buke 
of  Leeds,  at  the  request  of  his  colleagues,  ventured  to  assume 
the  friendly  guardianship  of  which  minds  deranged  by  sorrow 
stand  in  need.  A  few  minutes  before  the  Queen  expired,  'Wil- 
liam was  removed,  almost  insensible,  from  the  sickroom. 

Mary  died  in  peace  with  Anne.  Before  the  physicians  had 
pronounced  the  case  hopeless,  the  Princess,  who  was  then  in 
very  delicate  health,  had  sent  a  kind  message;  andMaiyhad 
returned  a  kind  answer.  The  Princess  had  then  proposed  to 
come  herself:  but  William  had,  in  very  gracious  terms,  declined 
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CH»?.  theoffer.    TheexciUmentof  an  interview,  ha  Bdd,  would  be 
--~ —  too  much  for  both  usters.    If  a  favoursble  turn  took  place,  Her 
Rajei  HighneM  should  be  moit  welcome  to  Kenaiugton,  A  few 
boon  later  all  was  over.  • 

The  public  gorrow  wu  great  and  geseiaL  For  Mary's  blame- 
less life,  her  large  charities  and  her  winning  manners  had  con- 
quered the  hearts  of  her  people.  When  the  Commons  next  met 
tiiej  BBte  for  a  time  in  profound  silence.  At  length  it  was  moved 
and  resolved  that  an  Address  of  Condolence  should  be  pre- 
sented to  the  King]  and  then  the  House  broke  up  without  pro- 
oeedii^  to  other  business.  The  Dutch  euToyinformed  the  States 
General  that  many  of  the  members  bad  handkeichiefk  att^eir 
eyes.  The  number  of  sad  faces  in  the  street  struck  every  ob 
server.  The  mourning  was  more  general  than  even  the  mourn- 
ing for  Charles  the  Second  had  been.  On  the  Sunday  which 
followed  the  Queen's  death  ber  virtues  were  celebrated  in  al- 
most every  parish  church  of  the  Capital,  and  in  almost  every 
great  meeting  of  nonconformista.** 

The  most  estimable  Jacobites  respected  the  sorrow  of  Wil- 
liam and  the  memory  of  Mary.  But  to  the  fiercer  lealota  of  &e 
part7  neither  the  house  of  mourning  nor  the  grave  was  sacred. 
At  Bristol  the  adherents  of  Sir  John  Knight  rang  the  bell*  as  if 
for  a  victory.***  It  has  often  been  repeated,  and  is  not  at  all 
improbable,  that  a  nonjuring  divine,  in  the  midst  of  the  general 
lamentation ,  preached  on  the  text ,  "  Gro :  see  now  this  cursed 

■  BuinaE,  U.  ISt.  133.;  Narciuui  Lnttnll'i  Dluy;  Vu  ClUers 
j~:  lM)i  L'Hermlttta,  r^'  rS^  •'"■  A-l  Teni»n  W  Lord  Lm- 
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woman  and  bury  her:  for  ehe  is  a  Sin^t  daughter."  It  a  certain  ca^^. 
that  some  of  the  ejected  priests  pursued  her  to  the  grave  ynQi  -—^ — 
tnvectiTes.  Herdeath,  they  said,  was  evidently  ajudgmentfot 
hercrime.  Ood  bad,  from  the  top  of  Sinai,  in  thunder  and 
lightning,  promised  length  of  days  to  children  who  should 
honour  their  parental  "i^  in  this  promise  was  plainly  implied 
a  menace.  What  &ther  had  ever  been  worse  treated  by  liia 
daughters  than  James  by  Mary  andAnne?  Mary  was  gone,  cut 
off  in  the  prime  of  life ,  in  the  glow  of  beauty,  in  the  he^ht  of 
prosperity^  and  Anne  would  do  well  to  profit  by  the  warning. 
Wagataffe  went  ftuther,  and  dwelt  much  on  certain  wonderful 
coincidences  of  time.  James  had  been  driven' &om  his  palace 
and  country  in  Christmas  week.  Mary  had  died  in  ChrislmaH 
week.  There  canld  be^a  doubt  that,  if  the  secrets  ofFrovidence 
werediadosedtous,  we  should  find  that  the  turns  of  the  daugh- 
ter's complunt  in  December  1694  bore  an  exact  analogy  to  the 
turas  of  the  fiithei's  fortune  in  December  1688.  It  was  at  mid- 
night that  the  father  ran  away  from  Kochester:  it  was  at  mid- 
night that  the  daughter  expired.  Such  was  the  profundity  and 
such  the  ingenuity  of  a  writer  whom  the  Jacobite  schismatics 
justly  regarded  as  one  of  their  ablest  chieb.* 

The  Whigs  soon  had  an  opportunity  of  retaliating.  They 
triumphantlyrelated  that  a  scrivener  in  the  Borough,  a  stanch 
friend  of  hereditary  right,  while  exulting  in  the  judgment  which 
had  overtaken  the  Queen,  had  himself  fallen  down  dead  in  a 
fit.** 

The  funeral  was  long  remembered  as  the  saddest  and  most  Vunini 
august  that  Westminster  had  ever  seen.    While  the  Queen's 
remuns  lay  in  state  at  Whitehall,  the  neighbouring  streets  were 
filled  every  day,  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  by  crowds  which  made 
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.  alt  traffic  impoMible.  TbetiroHousesiritbtheirmacesfolloiTed 
-  the  heane,  the  Lords  robed  in  Bcsrlet  and  ermine,  the  Com- 
mons in  long  black  msntles.  No  preceding  Sovereign  had  evei 
been  attended  to  the  grave  byaParliament:  for,  tilt  then,  the 
Parliament  had  always  expired  with  the  Sovereign.  A  paper  had 
indeed  been  circulated,  in  which  the  lo^c  of  a  small  sharp  petti- 
fogger was  employed  to  prove  that  write,  issued  in  the  joint 
names  of  William  and  Mary,  ceased  to  be  of  force  as  soon  as 
William  reigned  alone.  But  this  paltry  cavil  had  completely 
Akiled.  It  had  not  even  been  mentioned  in  the  Lower  House, 
and  had  been  mentioned  in  the  Upper  only  to  beconlemptuouslj 
OTcrruled.  The  whole  Magistracy  of  the  City  swelled  the  pro- 
cession. The  banner*  of  England  and  France,  Scotland  and 
L«land,  were  carried  by  great  noblea  before  the  corpse.  The 
pall  was  borne  by  the  chiefs  of  the  illustrious  houses  of  Howard, 
Seymour,  Grey,  and  Stanley.  On  the  gorgeous  cofBn  of  purple 
and  gold  were  Itud  the  crown  and  sceptre  of  the  realm.  The  day 
was  well  suited  to  such  a  ceremony.  The  sky  waa  dark  and 
troubled;  and  a  few  ghastly  flakes  of  snow  fell  on  the  black 
plumes  of  the  funeral  car.  Within  the  Abbey,  nave,  choir  aM 
transept  were  in  a  blaze  with  innumerable  waxlights.  The  body 
was  deposited  under  a  magnificent  canopy  in  the  centre  of  the 
church  while  the  Primate  preached.  The  earlier  part  of  his 
discourse  was  deformed  by  pedantic  divisions  and  subdiviuons: 
but  towards  the  close  he  told  what  he  had  himself  seen  and 
heard  with  a  simplicity  and  earnestness  more  affecting  than  the 
most  skilM  rhetoric.  Through  the  whole  ceremony  the  distant 
booming  of  cannon  was  heard  every  minute  &om  tlie  batteries 
of  the  Tower. '  The  gentle  Queen  sleeps  among  her  illustrious 
kindred  in  the  southern  aisle  of  the  Chapel  of  Henry  the 
Seventh.* 

•  L'Hf tmftiiB* ,  MatthA.  A.  1S96;  London  Gs»«f,  Match  T.;  Teni- 
lon'*  Funcnl  Scimuni  Evclyo'i  DU17. 
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The  affection  with  whioli  tei  huabaud  cheriahed  her  memory  c 
was  soon  atteated  by  a  inonument  the  moat  superb  that  was  ever — 
erected  to  any  sovereign.  No  scheme  had  been  ao  much  her^^ 
own,  none  had  been  so  near  her  heart,  as  that  of  converting ^i| 
the  palace  at  Greenwich  into  a  retreat  for  seamen.  It  had  oc-  '— 
curred  to  her  when  ahe  had  found  it  difficult  t«  provide  good 
shelter  and  good  attendance  for  the  thouaanda  of  brave  man 
who  had  come  back  to  England  wounded  after  the  battle  of  La 
Hogue.  While  she  lived  acarcety  any  step  was  taken  towards 
the  accompliahing  of  her  favourite  design.  But  it  should  seem 
that,  as  soon  as  her  husband  had  lost  her,  he  began  to  reproach 
himself  for  having  neglected  her  wishes.  No  time  was  lost  A 
plan  was  furnished  by  Wren;  and  soon  an  edifice,  surpassing 
tiiat  asylum  which  the  magnificent  Lewis  had  provided  for  hia 
soldiers,  rote  on  the  margin  of  the  Thames.  Whoever  reads 
tiie  inscription  which  runs  round  the  Meze  of  the  hall  wilt  ob- 
serve thatWilliam  claims  no  part  of  the  merit  of  the  design,  and 
that  the  praise  ia  ascribed  to  Mary  alone.  Had  the  King's  life 
been  prolonged  tiU  the  works  were  completed,  a  statue  of  her 
who  was  the  real  foundress  of  the  institution  would  have  had  a 
conspicuous  place  in  that  court  which  presents  two  lofty  domes 
and  two  graceful  colonnades  to  the  multitudes  who  are  per- 
petually passing  up  and  down  the  imperialriver.  But  that  part 
of  the  plan  was  never  carried  into  effect;  andfewof  those  who 
now  gaze  on  the  noblest  of  European  hospitals  are  aware  that  it 
is  a  memorial  of  the  virtues  of  the  good  Queen  Mary,  of  the  love 
and  sorrow  of  William,  and  ofthe  great  victory  of  La  Hogue. 
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CHAPTER  IZL 

On  the  Contiiient  the  news  of  Mail's  de&th  excited  v&riouB  cbap. 
emotioni.    The  Huguenots,  in  every  part  of  Europe  to  which    ,^  ■ 
diey  had  wondeied,  bewwled  the  Elect  Ladj,  who  bad  le-EiHiot 
trenched  from  her  own  loyal  state  in  order  to  fumifh  bread  and  UMi'a, 
shelter  to  the  peraeauted  people  of  Qod.  *    In  the  United  Pro-  a!i^' 
Tineea,  where  ahe  was  well  known  and  had  always  been  popular, 
■he  was  tenderly  lamented.    Matthew  Prior,  whose  parts  and 
acoomplishmenta  had  obtained  for  him  the  patronage  of  the 
magnificent  Dorset,  and  who  was  now  attached  to  the  Embassy 
at  the  Hague,  wrote  that  the  coldest  and  moat  passionless  of 
nutions  was  touched.    The  very  marble,  hetaid,  wept,*"    The 
lamentations  of  Cambridge  and  Oxford  were  echoed  by  Leyden 
and  Utrecht.    The  States  General  put  on  mourning.    The  beUs 
of  all  the  steeples  of  Holland  tolled  dolefully  day  after  day.*** 

■  Sh  Cluda'i  Sermim  on  Hut*!  death. 

"  Prior  U  Lord  ud  Ladr  Lexington,  Jan.  t|.  IMS.    Tba  loHor  Is 
snuBf  tht  Loiington  paperi,  a  Talntblv  ooUootlon,  and  well  adltad. 

autogluD  OB  Ifae  Qaean  at  UtraahB  waa  ao  abamd  aa  to  aar  bbat  aba  jpaat 
bar  laat  braatlx  in  piajan  for  tba  proaparlt;  of  Cha  Unltad  FraTlaoaa;  ^ 

alTltaa.  hoapltlom  allqnaallo  mihi  graUiaJmnm,  optJma  da  ma  maiitnm." 
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'.  James,  meanwhile,  strictly  prohibited  sU  mouming  at  Saint 
—  Qemaini,  and  prevailed  on  LewiB  to  ieaue  a  gimilar  prohibition  , 
at  VersuUes.  Some  of  the  most  iUuBtrious  nobles  of  France, 
and  among  them  the  Dukes  of  Bouillon  and  of  Duras,  were 
related  to  the  House  of  Nassau ,  and  hai  alwayi,  vhea  death 
visited  that  House,  punctiliously  observed  the  decent  cere- 
monial of  sorrow.  They  were  now  forbidden  to  wear  black; 
and  tliey  submitted:  but  it  was  beyond  the  power  of  the  great 
King  to  prevent  his  highbred  and  sliBrpwitted  courtiers  &om 
whispering  to  each  other  &at  there  was  something  pitiiiil  in 
this  revenge  taken  by  the  living  on  the  dead,  by  a  parent  on  a 
cMd.* 

The  hopes  of  James  and  of  his  companions  in  exfl*  ikh 
now  higher  tlnm  they  bad  been  ranee  the  day  of  LaBogjw. 
Indeed  the  general  opimoo  of  poKticians,  both  here  and  on  tiM 
Continent,  was  that  "W^am  woidd  find  it  inpoMibleto  aaataiB 
himselfmnch  longer  on  t])ediTone.  He  would  not,  itwa»M»d, 
bayeBUStwnedhimself  so  long  but  forHte  help  of  bis  wife.  Her 
affability  had  conciliated  many  who  had  been  repeUad  by  fais 
freezing  looks  and  riiort  answers.  Her  Bngli^  toDM,  lanti- 
ments  and  tastes  had  chamted  msny  wbo  were  disgusted  by  his 
Dutch  accent  and  Dutch  haMls.  Though  she  £d  B«t  belong 
to  the  Higb  Church  party,  she  loted  that  litoaJ  to  which  she 
had  been  aocnstomed  from  iubncy,  and  complied  willingly  oad 
reverendy  with  soma  ceremonies  which  be  eontidertd,  not 
indeed  as  sinfU,  but  as  childish,  and  in  which  he  could  hardly 
bring  bimaetf  to  take  part.  Wbile  the'  war  lasted,  it  would 
be  necessary  that  be  shoold  pass  nearly  half  the  year  out  of 
En^aafL  Hitherto  she  had,  whan  be  was  absent,,  supplied  lus 
place,  and  bad  supplied  it  well.  Wb<»  WM  to  supply  it  now? 
Inwhat  vicegerent  could  he  place  equal  confidence?  To  what 
vicegerent  would  die  nation  look  np  •rn/Hi  equal  lespeot?    JUl 

■  JoanuldeOingeani  H^nioIrudaBalzil  Blsum,        * 
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the  statesmen  of  Europe  tlereffare  agreed  in  thinking  that  Itis   cu 
po^on,  dlfflenlt  and  dsngerotu  st  best,  had  heen  made  fi>i-^ 
more  difScnlt  and  more  dangerous  by  the  death  of  the  QtWMi. 
But  all  the  statemen  of  Europe  iren  deceiTed;  snd,  strsoge 
to  say,  hia  reign  wm  decidedly  moK  prosperous  and  more 
tranquil  aiter  the  decease  ofMaiy  than  during  her  life. 

A  tew  hours  after  he  had  lost  Die  most  tender  and  beloved  ^^ 
ef  alt  his  friends,  be  was  detirered  from  the  most  formidable  of  iiari. 
all  his  enemies.  De&th  bad  been  bnsy  at  Pwis  m  mil  as  ib 
London.  While  Tenlsoa  vaa  pnjring  by  the  bed  «f  Maty, 
Bonrdalone  wu  Bdministerhig  the  last  nnetioiB  to  Lusembntg. 
The  great  French  general  had  never  been  a  i^Touritie  At  the 
French  Coort:  but  when  it  wa«  known  that  his  fi^ble  frame, 
exhausted  by  war  and  pleasure,  was  rinking  uftder  a  dangertras 
disease,  As  Tahn  of  hia  wrfioea  was,  fer  the  AM  time,  fidly 
appreciated:  the  royid  phyririeois  were  sent  to  presoribe  for 
him:  thenstenofS^tCyr  wvra ordered  toprayferhim:  but 
prayers  and  presoriptions  were  vaan.  "BEow  glad  the  Prince  of 
Orange  will  be,"  erid  Lewis,  "wfcen  the  sews  of  our  loss 
reaches  him."  He  was  nnst^en.  IImI  news  fbmd  WilUBm 
anable  to  think  of  any  loss  but  his  own.  • 

During  the  month  which  f<£ewed  the  decAh  of  Mary  (l)^"^'^ 
Sing  was  iaeqiaUe  of  exertion.  Etsd  to  the  addresses  of  the  lux. 
two  Houses  of  Parliament  he  rejrfied  only  by  a  few  ina^lieulate 
EouDds.  Tie  answers  which  appear  in  the  XonMalji  were  not 
utt«ed  by  him,  but  were  delivered  in  writing.  Such  business 
as  could  not  be  deferred  was  transacted  by  the  intervention  of 
Portland,  who  was  himself  oppressed  with  lomw.  During 
some  weeks  the  important  and  confidential  ooReqxmdenee 
between  the  King  and  Hrinsius  wm  suspended.  At  length 
William  forced  himself  to  resume  that  correspondence ;  but  Ins 
first  letter  was  the  tetter  of  a  heartbroken  men.     Even  his 
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oup.  martial  udonr  hid  been  tamed  by  misery.  "I  tell  yon  in 
-^^'  oonfldence,"  he  wrote,  "th&t  I  feel  myself  to  be  no  longer  fit 
for  military  command.  Yet  I  will  try  to  do  my  duty;  and  I 
hope  that  Ood  will  atrengthen  me."  So  despondingly  did  he 
look  forward  to  the  most  brilliant  and  successful  of  his  many 
oampalgns.* 
roui-  Thuewaa  no  interruption  of  parliamentary  business.  While 
proeaid.  the  Abbey  was  hanging  with  black  for  the  funeral  of  the  Queen, 
•lUDci-  the  Commons  came  to  a  vote,  which  at  the  time  attracted  litde 
&*i'^m  attention,  which  produced  no  excitement,  which  has  been  left 
unnoticed  by  Toluminous  annalists,  and  of  which  the  history 
can  be  but  imperfectly  traced  in  the  archiyes  of  Parliament,  but 
which  has  done  more  for  liberty  and  for  dvilisation  than  the 
Great  Charter  or  the  Bill  of  lUgbts.  Early  in  the  session  a 
select  committee  had  been  ^pointed  to  ascertain  what  tem- 
porary statutes  were  about  to  expire,  and  to  consider  which  of 
those  statutes  it  might  be  expedient  to  continue.  The  report 
was  made;  and  alt  the  recommendations  contained  in  that 
report  were  adopted,  with  one  exception.  Among  the  lawa 
whioh  the  committee  adtised  the  House  to  renew  was  the  law 
which  subjected  the  press  to  a  censorship.  The  question  was 
put,  "  that  the  House  do  agree  with  the  committee  in  the  reso- 
lution  that  the  Act  entitled  an  Act  for  preventing  Abnaes  in 
printing  seditious,  treasonable  and  unlicensed  Pamphlets,  and 
for  regulating  of  Frintjng  and  Printing  Presses,  be  continued." 
The  Speaker  pronounced  that  the  Noes  had  it;  and  the  Ayet 
did  not  think  fit  to  divide. 

A  bill  for  continuing  .all  the  other  temporal  Acts,  which,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  conunittee,  could  notpropetly  besuffered  to 
expire,  was  brought  in,  passed  and  sent  to  the  Lords.  .  In  a 

■  L'HaimlUse,  Ju.  Jf  ICi  Vinnn  to  Lord  Lalofton,  J*B>1.«>| 
Portland  la  Lord  L«xliigton,  Jan.  4t.|  Williun  ti  H*1iu!ni,  ^^^ 
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short  time  thia  bill  came  back  vith  an  important  smendmmt.  cair. 
The  Lord*  had  ioaerted  in  the  list  of  Acts  to  be  oontinned  tiw  -^^ 
Act  irhicfa  placed  the  piwiB  under  the  control  of  liottmen.  The 
ComniODi  resolved  not  to  agree  to  the  amendment,  demanded 
a  conference,  and  appointed  a  committee  of  managera.  The 
leading  manager  vaa  Edward  Clarke,  a  stanch  Whig,  who 
repreacnted  Taunton,  the  atroughold,  daring  fifty  troubled 
years,  of  civil  and  religious  freedom. 

Clarke  delivered  to  the  Lords  in  the  Fainted  Chamber  a 
paper  containing  the  reasons  which  had  determined  the  Lower 
House  not  to  renew  the  Licensing  Act.  This  paper  completely 
vindicates  the  resolution  to  which  the  Commons  had  come.  Bat 
It  proves  at  the  same  time  that  they  knew  not  what  they  were 
doing,  what  a  revolution  they  were  making,  what  a  power  they 
were  calling  into  existence.  They  pointed  out  condsely, 
dearly,  forcibly,  and  sometimes  with  a  grave  irony  which  ie  not 
unbecoming,  the  absurdities  and  iniquities  of  the  statuto  whieh 
was  about  to  expire.  But  all  their  objections  will  be  found  to 
relate  to  matters  of  detaiL  On  the  great  question  of  principle, 
on  the  question  whether  the  liberty  of  unlicensed  printing  be, 
on  the  whole,  a  blessmg  or  a  curse  to  society,  not  a  word  is 
said.  The  Licensing  Act  is  condemned,  not  as  a  thing  esaan- 
tially  evil,  but  on  account  of  the  petty  grievances,  the  emo- 
tions, the  jobs,  the  commercial  resbictions,  the  domiuliary 
Tints  which  were  Inddental  to  it  It  is  pronounced  mischievous 
because  it  enables  the  Company  of  Stationers  to  extort  money 
from  publishers,  because  it  empowers  the  agents  of  the  govern- 
ment to  search  houses  under  the  anthority  of  general  warrants, 
because  it  confines  the  foreign  book  trade  to  the  port  of  Lon- 
don; because  it  detains  valuable  packages  of  books  at  the 
Custom  House  till  the  pages  are  mildewed.  The  Commons 
oomplun  that  the  amount  of  the  fee  which  the  licenser  may 
demand  is  not  fixed.    They  complain  that  it  is  made  penal  tn 


.  Ml  officer  of  the  Cnstama  to  open  »  bos  o!  boolu  &oai  abroad, 

— nuiept  in  the  pretence  af  one  of  tbeoenaoTS  of  the  press.    Hot, 

it  is  vwf  eewlbly  wked,  is  the  oStoei  to  know  that  there 

aie  books  in  the  haa.  till  he  hei  opened  it?    Such  vere  (he 

arguioente  which  did  what  Uiltm's  Aieopagitica  hod  failed 

The  Lords  yielded  without  a  contest  Thtrj  prabafalf  e»- 
pected  that  some  less  objectionable  UU  for  the  regulalion  of 
the  press  would  ioon  be  sent  up  to  them;  and  in  foctetuihabill 
was  bron^t  into  the  Hovm  of  Comeioiis,  read  twice ,  sad  re- 
ferred to  a  sdeet  etnnmittee.  But  the  session  closed  betea  the 
committee  had  reported;  and  English  literatora  wu  eman- 
upated,  and  emandpated  for  ever,  froaa  the  eootrol  «f  the 
gOTenunent*  This  great  event  poaied  i^ost  unnoticed. 
Evelyn  and  Lnttrell  did  not  think  it  wrath  mcatioDing  in  their 
diaries.  The  Dutcdi  minister  did  not  think  it  worth  mentieaing 
in  his  dtspatcfaes.  No  alluuon  to  it  is  to  be  fotmd  in  tbe 
Uonthly  Mercuries.  The  public  attention  was  occupied  1^ 
other  and  for  more  exciting  labjaota. 
It  One  of  those  subjects  was  the  death  of  Hm  noat  ateom- 
plished,  the  meet  enlightened,  and,  in  eplta  of  great  &u];ts, 
the  most  estiisBble  of  the  Btatesmen  who  were  formed  in  the 
ooiTupt  sitd  Ueentioua  Whitehall  of  the  Restoration.  About  s 
mtuth  after  Uie  splendid  obsequies  of  Mary,  a  Aueral  procee- 
uonof  dnoet  ostentatious  simplicity  passed  round  the  ahime 
ot  Edward  the  Confosaor  to  the  Chapel  of  Henry  the  Seventh. 
There,  at  the  distance  of  a  few  feet  fxata  her  eofflo,  Uee  the 
•olSnofOeo^eSavile,  Muquan  of  HaliEu. 

Haliihx  and  NotliHghun  bad  long  been  frieada:  and  Lord 

•  See  the  Cammoiii'  Joarnii)!  or  Feb.  11.,  April  II.  and  April  IT.,  »il 
Ui*Lordi>J(iiinHli<rf  Aprils,  and  April  18.  1*U.  UnrorLunitalr  Ihu*  ti  a 
hletDiln  th*  CaoiDiDiii' JnnniilDrths  i:ih  of  April,  u  that  It  li  nov  Ita- 

wlth  thft  UHndment  nud*  by  (h*  LordJ. 
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Elaod,  now  Halifax*!  only  kon,  had  been  alHuiaed  to  the  Lady  c 
Huy  fi^cib,  Nottiaghun's  danf^tec.  Tke  da;  at  (h%  nupljala  — ; 
was  fixed;  «  jo^ua  coacftaj  «iBenblsd  at  Burl^  on  the  ffiU, 
thamnuiattafthebmde'aJathBi,  whid),  fromoueof  theuohkit 
tmnwst  in  the  i^and,  Itraka  down  on  magBificent  woods  of 
baeoh  Htd  oak,  on  the  rich  vallef  of  Catmoa,  and  on  the  spin 
of  O^hMn.  Ibe  £atLer  of  the  bnde^mom  was  detained  in 
Ii<Midon  b;f  indiqiontioD,  which  wa«  not  supposed  to  be 
daugorama.  Oa  &  auddon  hia  malady  took  an  alaimicg  fium. 
Ha  was  told  t^at  he  Issd  but  e  few  hovstoliTe.  He  received 
the  mtimation  wilb  tranepul  ibrtkude.  It  was  proposed  to  send 
offaac^tesslaraiiBUH  hii  sini  t«  town.  But  Halifax,  good 
aaturod  t«  the  taat,  would  not  diatmA)  the  felicity  of  the  wedding 
day.  He  gate  stciot  oadenthat  his  iotennent  should  be  prifats, 
prapaicd  hixiBcIf  for  (he  great  oban^  by  devotioos  which 
Mtoniihed  tho«e  wbo  had  called  bim  aa  atheist,  -and  died  with 
the  aweiuty  of  «  philosopher  uid  of  a  Christian,  while  hie 
Meads  and  kindiod,  not  suspecdug  his  danger,  were  tasting 
Iha  sack  posaet  snd  diunBg  the  curtain.  *  His  le^timate  male 
poataii^  and  his  titki  aoiai  beome  es^ot  No  small  poition, 
howaver,  of  Ha  wit  and  eloquenoe  desoeoded  to  hU  dsu(^tei'a 
son,  I'lulip  Staidiope,  fourth  Eaxl  of  CSMsterfield.  Bnt  it  ia 
perhapa  not  genendly  knoim  that  aome  adventursn,  who, 
without  iulTantagea  of  foituse  or  position,  nade  tfaemseWes 
eonspleuoosby  the  neiefbEee  of  ability,  iaherited  the  blood  of 
Halifez.  He  left  a  natural  son,  Henry  Carey,  whose  dramas 
once  dvew  erawded  aadimees  M  the  theatms,  and  •ome  of 
whose  gay  and  spirited  vereas  slaU  live  in  &t  Nemery  of  hun- 
dreds of  tbouiBiidB.  From  Henry  Carey  desoended  that 
Edmund  Keao,  who,  in  om  own  time,  traasfonaed  Umself  so 
maiveUiMuty  into  Shylock,  lago  and  Othello. 

H«n  thui  one  faietcniaii  has  been  chafed  with  partiality  to 

■  I/H«rDlt*«*,  April  U-  IWSi  BDinat.  U.  Itt. 
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>.  Halifax.  The  truth  ia  that  the  memory  of  Hall&x  is  entitlfld  in 
—  an  especial  maimer  to  the  protection  of  hiitory.  Fat  what 
disdnguiahes  him  &om  all  other  English  itatMineniithia,  that, 
through  a  long  public  lifoi  and  thiongh  frequent  and  violent 
lerolutions  of  public  feeling,  he  almost  invariably  took  that  view 
of  the  great  questians  of  bis  time  which  history  haa  finally 
adopted.  He  was  called  inconstant,  because  the  relative  pou> 
tion  in  which  he  stood  to  the  contending  factions  was  perpetually 
varying.  As  well  might  the  pole  star  be  called  inconstant  be- 
cause it  is  sometimes  to  the  east  and  sometimes  to  the  weat  of 
the  pointers.  To  have  defended  QiO  ancient  and  legal  constitu- 
tion of  the  realm  against  a  seditious  populaoe  atone  conjuncture 
and  against  a  tyranmcBl  government  at  another;  to  have  been 
tbeforemostdefenderoforderintheturbulentPailiamentof  IS80 
and  the  foremost  defender  of  liberty  in  the  servile  Farliament  of 
168&1  to  have  beenjustandmercifulto  Roman  Catholics  in  the 
days  of  tlieFopiEh  plot  and  to  Esclusionists  in  the  days  of  the 
Bye  House  Plot;  to  have  done  all  in  his  power  to  save  both  the 
bead  of  Stafford  and  the  head  of  Susaell;  this  waa  a  course 
which  contemporaries,  heated  by  passion  and  deluded  by  names 
and  .badges,  might  not  unnaturaUy  call  fickle,  but  which 
deservesavery  different  name  from  the  late  justice  of  posterity. 
There  is  one  and  only  one  deep  stain  on  the  memory  of  this 
eminent  man.  It  is  melancholy  to  tlkink  tliat  he,  who  had  acted 
ao  great  a  part  in  the  Convention,  could  have  afterwards  stooped 
to  hold  communication  with  Saint  Oemunns.  The  fact  cannot 
be  disputed!  yet-for  him  thrae  are  excuses  which  cannot  be 
pleaded  for  othen  who  were  guilty  of  the  same  crime.  He  did 
not,  like  Marlborough,  Russell,  Godolphin  and  Shrewsbury, 
betray  a  master  by  whom  be  was  trusted,  and  with  whose  benefits 
lie  was  loaded.  It  was  by  the  ingratitude  uid  malice  of  the 
Whigs  that  he  was  driven  to  take  shelter  for  a  moment  among 
the  Jacobites.    It  may  be  added  Uiat  he  soon  repented  of  the 
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eiTocinto  whiah  he  had  been  hurried  by  paasion,  that,  though  chap, 
nerei  reconciled  to  the  Court,  he  dktinguished  himself  by  hia    ^^  ■ 
zesl  for  the  vigorouB  prosecution  of  the  war,  and  that  his  laat 
workwBB  a  tract  inw]iich  he  exhorted  hie  cuuntrymen  to  Temero- 
ber  that  the  public  burdens ,  heavy  as  they  might  eeem,  wen 
light  when  compared  with  the  yoke  of  f>ance  and  of  Uome.* 

About  RfortnigbtaiteT  the  death  oEHaiifax,  a  fate  far  mora 
cruel  than  death  befell  his  old  rival  and  enemy,  the  Lord  Presi- 
dent. That  able,  ambitious  and  daring  atatesman  was  again 
huried  do«a  from  pover.  In  his  first  fall,  terrible  ai  it  wat, 
there  had  been  something  of  dignity ;  and  be  had ,  by  availing 
himselfwithrare  skill  of  an  extraordinary  criua  in  public  affairs, 
risen  once  moTe  to  the  mott  elevated  position  unong  Enghah 
si^jects.  The  second  ruin  iraa  indeed  less  violent  than  the  first; 
but  it  was  ignominious  and  irretrieTable. 

The  peculation  and  venality  by  vhiob  the  official  men  of  that  piriii. 
age  were  in  the  habit  of  enriching  tbemselves  had  excited  in  the  i"'"^ 
public  mind  a  feeling  such  as  could  not  hut  vent  itself,  sooner  ^°'^^* 
or  later,  in  some  formidable  explosion.  But  the  gains  were  jl,""  "tm 
immediate:  the  day  of  retribution  waa  uncertain;  and  tbe •"<">' 
plunderers  of  the  public  were  aa  greedy  and  as  audacious  as 
ever,  when  the  vengeance,  long  threatened  and  long  delayed, 
suddenly  overtook  the  prondest  and  most  powerful  among  them. 

The  first  mutterings  of  the  coming  stonn  did  not  at  all  in- 
dicate the  direction  which  it  would  take ,  or  the  fury  with  which 
itwonld burst  An  infimtry regiment,  which  was  quartered  at 
Boyiton,  had  levied  contributions  on  the  people  of  that  town 
and  of  the  neigbbourbood.  The  sum  exacted  was  not  large.  In 
France  or  Brabant  the  moderation  of  the  demand  would  have 
been  thought  wondeduL  But  to  English  shopkeepers  and 
fanners  military  extortion  was  happily  quite  new  and  quite  insup- 

■  An  Smij  npon  Tuis,  sklcoliled  foi  lh«  prtMBt  JonctiiTC  of  ASaln, 
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CHtp.  portable.  A  petilioii  was  sent  up  to  the  CommonB.  The  OanmoDs 
■■  ™'-"  aummoned  the  aoousen  and  the  accused  to  the  bar.  It  aooa  ap- 
peared that  a  grave  offence  had  been  Dommitted,  but  that  the 
offenders  were  not  altogether  without  ezcwB.  Th«pablie  aumey 
wbii^  had  been  issued  froni  the  Exchequer  fotth^pajand  *ub- 
siatence  had  been  frandulentljr  detuned  b^  their  colonel  and  by 
his  agent.  ItwasnotstrangeibBtmen  who  had  anna  and  who 
had  not  necesHaries  should  trouble  tbemtelves  Httle  about  &« 
Fetitioil  of  Itight  and  the  Deduatioii  of  Bight.  But  it  iras 
numstrous  that,  while  the  cUtien  was  heavily  taxed  far  the 
porpoae  of  paying  to  the  soldiei  the  largest  military  stipend 
known  in  Europe,  the  aoldier  should  be  driven  by.  absolute 
want  to  plunder  the  tsitiien.  This  was  stronfj^y  set  forth  in  a 
represeutatioTi  which  the  Conunons  laid  befive  "WJUiam.  Wil- 
liam, who  had  been  long  struggting  against  abases  which 
grievously  impaired  the  efflciency  of  his  army,  waigladtohave 
his  hands  thus  strengthened.  He  promised  ample  redress, 
ceahiered  the  offending  colonel,  gave  strict  orders  that  the 
IzDopa  ahonld  receive  thrir  due  regularly,  and  establlshfid  a 
military  board  for  the  puipose  of  detecting  and  punishing  such 
malpractices  as  had  taken  place  at  Soyston.* 

But  the  whole  administration  was  in  socfa  a  state  that  it  was 
hardly  possible  to  track  one  offender  without  discovering  ten 
odters.  In  the  course  of  the  inquiry  into  the  condoict  «f  the 
troops  at  Boyiton,  it  was  diacoveved  that  a  bribe  of  tvo  hundred 
guineas  had  been  received  fay  Henry  Quy,  member  of  Parliament 
lot  Heydon  and  Secretary  of  the  'treasury.  CFuy  was  iustaurtly 
sent  to  the  Tower ,  not  without  much  exultation  on  the  part  of 

■  CODiiDiHU' Joanisls,  Ju.  ll.,F«b.M..H«.  S,;  A OIlMtloll  or  tb* 
Dtbatea  udFrDcaedlnsa  inPailliuiKnt  In  KM  Uld  1MB  gpoi  Ui«  Imqniry 
Into  the  lU*  Bribtriu  nd  Carrnpt  Pnctlcu,  >«St|  L'HtmlMgc  to  tb* 
StaMi  OancTil,  Hurcti  A-:  ^"^  CItten.  Kir.  it-;  L-Himluga  (■;■:  -U 
pu-  eatta  raehar^a  la  etaunbro  pDHToit  rcn^dlti  an  d^oidra  qui  Agna, 
alia  riadralt  do  larrlee  Irtt  Dllla  tt  Iris  ler^oble  ■□  Raj." 
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ths  IMugs:   for  he  wbb  one  of  thrae  tools  vho  had  paued,  c 
together  with  the  buildings  and  fiimiture  of  the  public  ofSeea,— 
from  Jamea  to  William:  he  affected  the  character  of  a  High 
Churchman;  and  he  vas  known  to  be  oloaely  connected  with 
some  of  the  heads  of  the  Tory  party,  and  especially  with 
Trevor.' 

Another  name,  which  was  afterwards  but  too  widely  cele- 
brated, first  became  known  to  the  public  at  this  time.  Jsmeg 
Ciaggs  had  begun  life  as  a  barber.  He  bad  then  been  a  footman 
of  the  DuchesB  of  Cleveland.  Hi3  abilities,  eminently  vigoTous 
though  not  improved  by  education,  badraJBedhimin  the  world; 
and  be  was  now  entering  on  a  career  which  was  destined  to  end, 
after  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  prosperi^,  in  unutterable  misery 
and  despair.  He  had  become  an  army  clothier.  He  was 
examinedas  to  bifl  dealings  with  the  colonels  of  regiments;  and, 
as  he  obstinately  refiised  to  produce  his  books ,  he  was  sent  to 
keep  Guy  company  in  the  Tower.  *• 

A  few  hours  after  Cragga  had  been  thrown  into  prison, 
a  committm,  which  had  been  appomted  to  inquire  into  the 
truth  of  a  petition  signed  by  some  of  the  hackney  coachmen  of 
London,  laid  on  the  table  of  the  House  areport  which  exdt«d 
univerflal  ^gnst  end  indignation.  It  appeared  that  these  poor 
hardwo^ing  men  had  been  cruelly  wronged  by  the  board  under 
the  authority  of  which  an  Act  of  the  preceding  aesuon  had 
placed  them.  They  bad  been  pillaged  and  insulted,  not  only 
by  die  Gommunioners,  but  by  one  commisaioner'a  lacquey  and 
by  another  commissioner's  harlot.    The  Commons  addressed 


■■  Spnkar  Oadoc'i  a 
Mv.  «,T.  1«M.  TtHhittDl 
ID  tba  puupbldi  of  tha  Son 
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I.  the  King;  and  the  King  turned  the  delinquents  out  of  their 

—  places.* 

But  by  this  time  delinquents  fai  higher  in  pover  and  rank 
were  beginning  to  be  uneasy.  At  everj  new  detection,  the 
excitement,  both  mthin  and  without  the  walla  of  FBrliament, 
became  more  intense.  The  frightful  preTalence  of  bribery, 
corruption  and  extortion  was  every  where  the  subject  of  con- 
versation. A  contemporary  pamphleteer  compares  the  state 
of  the  political  world  at  this  conjuncture  to  the  state  of  a  city 
in  whidi  the  plague  has  jual  been  diBooTered,  and  in  which 
the  terrible  words,  "Lord  haremercyon  us,"  are  already  seen 
on  aome  doors.**  Whiapera,  which  at  another  time  would  have 
speedily  died  away  and  been  fo^otten,  now  swelled,  first 
into  murmurs,  and  then  into  clamours,  A  rumour  rose  and 
spread  that  the  funds  of  the  two  wealthiest  corporations  in  the 
kingdom,  the  City  of  London  and  the  East  India  Company, 
had  been  largely  employed  for  the  purpose  of  corrupting  great 
men;  and  the  names  of  Trevor,  Seymour  and  Leeds  were 
mentioned. 

The  mention  of  these  names  produced  a  atir  in  the  Whig 
ranks.  Trevor,  Seymour  and  Leeds  were  oil  three  Toiies,  and 
had,  in  difierent  ways,  greater  influence  than  perhaps  any  other 
three  Toriea  in  the  kingdom.  If  they  could  all  be  diiven  at 
once  from  public  life  with  blasted  characters,  the  Whigs  would 
be  completely  predominant  botii  in  the  Parliament  and  m  the 
CabineL 

Wharton  was  not  the  man  to  let  such  an  opportunity  escape 
him.  At  White's,  no  doubt,  among  those  lads  of  quality  who 
were  his  pupils  in  politics  and  in  debauchery,  he  would  have 
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Iftuglied  heartily  At  the  fiiry  with  which  the  nation  had  on  chap. 
a  sudden  begun  to  persecute  men  for  doing  what  CTery  hody— ^jj^ 
had  slwayt  done  and  waa  alwaya  trying  to  do.  But  if  people 
would  be  foola,  it  wbi  the  bitsinesi  of  a  politicianto  make  uie 
of  theii  folly,  llie  cant  of  political  parity  was  not  bo  familiar 
to  tho  lipa  of  Wharton  a*  blasphemy  and  ribaldry;  but  bis 
abililiei  weie.ao  venatilot  and  his  impudence  so  oonaummate, 
that  he  ventured  to  appear  befbie  the  world  aa  an  austere  patriot 
monmiBg  over  the  venality  and  perfidy  of  a  degenerate  age. 
Whilehe,  aaimated  by  that  fierce  party  spirit  which  in  honest 
men  would  be  thought  a  Ties,  but  which  in  him  was  almost 
a  Tirtae,  waa  eagerly  sturing  up  his  fiiends  to  demand  an  inquiry 
into  the  trath  of  tlia  evil  reports  which  were  in  circulation,  the 
■object  waa  mddenly  and  stnngely  forced  forward.  It  dianced 
tiiat,  while  a  bilt  of  little  intarcat  was  ondor  ^acoauon  in  the 
CoDunona,  thepoatmen  airiyed  with  numerona  letters  directed 
to  members;  and  the  distribution  took  place  at  the  bar  with 
a  buM  of  conTBisaUon  which  drowned  the  voices  of  the  orators. 
Seymour,  whose  imperious  temper  alwaya  prompted  him  to 
dictate  and  to  chide,  lectmed  the  talkers  on  the  scandalous 
irregularis  of  their  conduct,  and  called  on  the  Speaker  to 
reprimand  them.  An  angry  discussion  followed;  and  one  of 
the  offenders  waa  provoked  into  making  an  allusion  to  the 
atoriea  wluch  were  current  about  bothSeymour  and  the  Speaker. 
"It  is  nndoubtedlyimproper  to  talk  while  a  bill  ia  under  discus- 
sion: but  it  is  much  worse  to  take  money  for  getting  a  bill 
paaied.  If  we  are  extreme  to  mark  a  slight  breach  of  form, 
how  severely  ought  we  to  deal  with  that  corruption  which  ia 
eating  away  the  very  substance  of  oui  bstitationa  I "  That  was 
enough:  thsspark  hadfallen:  the  train  was  ready;  the  eipb- 
■ion  waa  immediate  and  terrible.  After  a  tumultuous  debate 
in  which  the  cry  of  "the  Tower"  was  repeatedly  heard, 
Wharton  managed  to  carry  bis  point.    Before  the  House  rose 
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CRiip.  a  Qommiltee  was  appcnnted  to  esanune  the  boi^  of  the  City  of 

™-  London  and  of  the  Eaat  India  Company.* 

y     ^.         Foley  vaa  placed  in  the  cJuiir  of  the  eoountttea.    Widiin 

tanun    a  «eak  ba  reported  that  the  Speaker,  Sir  John  IVsTor,  hod  ib 

speikei  Um  preceding  aeaeion  received  from  the  City  a  thoiuuid  gidneaa 

HOBM  or  for  at^diting  a  local  bill.    Thia  diaeoTery  gate  great  latiab^ 

'^""""'tioato  l&e  Whig!,  lAo  liad  atw^a  hated  IVeror,  andwaaturt 

nnplnaiing  to  many  of  tba  Toriea.    Dtatag  aix  bii»r  MaaieniB  hia 

aordid  rapacity  had  made  him  an  ol^ect  of  genand  «*n^ti. 

^e  lagitimata  emolumMits  of  hia  port  tmiounted  to  about  Ibnr 

thousand  a  year:  but  it  was  belisred  that  he  had  made  at  Ivaat 

ten  tbauaand  a  yeu.**    Hia  pnffigacy  and  inaoltnca  mited  had 

been  too  much  even  for  the  angelic  temper  of  motaoo.    It  yna 

aaid  Ifaat  the  gentle  Azohbiahop  had  bwn  haaid  t»mtit(er  Mme- 

thing  aboat  a  knave  as  the  Speaker  passed  by  him.***    Tet, 

great  ae  were  the  offenoea  of  thia  bad  man,  Ida  praiiahment 

was  folly  propartjoned  to  them.    Aa  loon  as  the  repwt  of  the 

committee  hadfaeenreod,  it  waa  moved  that  ha  had  bean  guiUy 

of  ahighcrimeandiaiBdemeaiMnir,    He  had  to  atmd  up  and  to 

pot  tha  qncation.    There  waa  a  land  ory  of  Aya.    He  calted  on 

the  Noes;  and  scarcely  a  voice  was  heard.    He  was  fareed  to 

dedare  that  the  Ayea  had  it.    A  man  of  qihit  woaM  have  ^ven 

np  the  ghost  with  remoroe  and  shame;   tmd  the  nnuttembta 

ignominy  of  that  moment  left  itamaik  ev«n  on  tbe  catlou  heart 

and  brazen  forehead  of  Trerer.    Hod  be  Rtamsd  to  tha  Hooae 

on  the  following  day,  be  would  have  had  txi  pot  the  ijueaticm  on  ' 

a  motion  for  hia  own  expulsion.    He  therefuwe  pleaded  iUnesa, 

and  ihnt  himself  np  in  his  bedtoom.    Whaiton  boob  brought 

■  L'HamilU^,  Ilaish  J^  1(90.  L'Hamiuca'a  DarrittlT*  li  oonBiraad 
by  Iha  Jnaniala,  lUnb  I.  I«j{.  It  appear*  that,  Jaal  btfore  ttaa  eommitUa 
WM  appolitad,  tha  Hooae  naolnd  (hat  lettcii  sbonM  bM  k«  4cll««r«d  «Bt 

"  L'Bemiltafs,  Maich  H- »>>■ 
»•  B1roli'«LlftorTmotian. 
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down  B  »]ral  meuage  aatborising  the  Commons  to  elsot  anotliei  chap. 
Spe*kor.  -^^  ■ 

The  Whig  (duafawighed  to  pUie  Littleton  in  the  <^mu:  but  ^^, 
they  wero  uoftbis  to  sooompliah  th^  objact.  Foley  wu  ebeasa,  ^"'f* 
pcsMiited  and  a^Mwred.  Thaugh  he  bad  oi  late  geaexally 
TDt«d  with  the  Tories,  he  still  called  himaelf  9  'Whig,  Bud  wu 
not  imaceeptaUe  to  many  of  the  Whigs.  Ha  hud  both  the 
(tlHl^a  and  the  haovledge  which  were  neoesaoi?  to  enable  bim 
to  [oeside  ovei  tbe  debaMs  with  dignity:  btitwbat,  inthepo- 
euliac  clraimutuioei  in  which  the  Home  then  found  itulf 
placed,  wa«  not  unnatuTBlly  considered  as  his  principal  reG«n»- 
mendati«n,  wu  that  implacable  hatred  of  jobbery  andsomqi- 
tjcn  «4iic^  he  somewhat  oetentatiouily  professed,  and  duuldless 
■tneerely  felt.  On  the  day  after  be  entered  on  his  bnctians,  hii 
predeeeasta'  was  expelled.* 

The  indiiaretiMi  of  IVevoc  bad  been  equal  to  his  bweness;  |°^|7. 
4Hid  bi»  guilt  had  been  apparent  on  the  first  inspectioa  of  the  ••<»<■><' 
Hooimts  of  the  City.    The  accounts  of  the  East  India  Com- Bunndii 
pany  were  more  obscure.    The  committee  r^Ktrted  that  thej    ""'^' 
had  late  ia  Leadeoball  Street ,  had  examined  documenUi ,  had 
'  interrogated  diiecUws  and  clerks,  but  had  been  nnable  to  arnis 
at  the  bottom  of  the  mystery  of  iniquity.   Some  most  suspicious 
entries  had  been  discovered,  under  the  head  of  special  servic*. 
The  ej^ffliditure  on  this  account  hod,  in  the  year  16E)3,esaeeded 
eigfatfthooaaod  pounds.     It  was  proved  that,  as  to  the  outlay 
of  this  money,  the  directors  had  placed  impUcit  conSdenoa  in 
the  governor.  Sir  Thomas  Cook.    He  had  merely  told  them  in 
general  terms  that  be  had  been  at  a  charge  of  twenty  three 
tbousaad,  of  twenty  five  thousand,  of  thirty  thousand  pounds, 
intbematteroftheCherter;  and  the  Court  had,  vrithout  calling 
on  bim  for  any  detailed  explanation,  thanked  bim  for  his  care, 
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CBAF.  and  ordered  wairanta  for  theae  great  buhu  to  be  initantly  made 
^"J'  out.  It  appeared  that  a  few  mutinoiu  directors  had  mnnnured 
sttbUimmenBeoutla}',  and  bad  oalled  for  a  detailed  statement. 
But  the  only  answer  which  tbey  had  been  able  to  extract  from 
Cook  wai  tliat  there  were  aome  great  permnu  whom  it  mune- 
ceBsary  to  gratify. 

The  oonmtittee  also  reported  that  they  bad  lighted  on  an 
supi-  agreement  by  which  the  Company  bad  covenanted  to  fnmUh 
d»iii|t  a  person  named  Colston  with  two  hundred  tons  of  saltpebre. 
Boai!''  At  the  first  glance,  tbi«  transaction  seemed  merahantlike  and 
hit.  But  it  was  soon  diacoTered  that  Colston  was  merely  an 
agent  for  Seymour.  Suspicion  was  excited.  The  complicated 
terms  of  the  ba^aon  were  severely  examined,  and  were  found  to 
be  framed  in  such  a  manner  that,  in  every  possible  event,  Sey- 
mour must  be  a  gsiner  and  tha  Company  a  loser  to  the  extent  of 
ten  or  twelve  thousand  pounds.  The  opinion  of  all  who  under- 
stood the  matter  was  that  the  compact  was  merely  a  disguise 
intended  to  cover  a  bribe.  But  the  disgmse  was  so  skilfully 
managed  that  the  conntry  gentlemen  were  perplexed,  and  that 
the  lawyers  doubted  whether  there  were  such  evidence  of  cor- 
ruption as  would  be  held  sufficient  by  a  court  of  justice.  Sey-  ' 
moor  escaped  without  even  a  vote  of  censure,  and  still  con- 
tinned  to  take  a  leading  part  in  the  debates  of  the  Conunona.* 
Bat  the  authority  which  he  had  long  exercised  in  the  House  and 
ia  the  western  counties  of  England,  though  not  destroyed,  was 
viNbly  diminished;  and,  to  the  end  of  his  life,  his  trafSc  in 
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aaltpetre  waa  a  favourite  theme  of  Whig  pamphleteen  and   c 
pwts.*  — 

The  escape  of  Seymour  oslj  infiuned  the  ardourof  Wharton  Bii 
and  of  Wharton'*  confederatei.  They  vere  det«rmiDed  to  dis-  I't 
cover  yihat  had  been  done  with  tbe  eighty  or  ninety  thousand  "" 
pounds  of  secret  serrice  money  which  hod  been  entrusted  to 
Cook  by  the  East  India  Company.  Cook,  who  was  member  for 
Colchester,  was  questioned  in  his  place:  he  refused  to  answer: 
he  was  sent  to  the  Tower;  and  a  bill  was  brought  in  providing 
tliat  if,  before  a  oeitain  day,  he  should  not  acknowledge  the 
whole  truth,  he  should  be  incapable  of  ever  holding  any  offlce, 
should  refund  to  the  Company  the  whole  of  the  immense  sum 
which  had  been  confided  to  him,  and  should  pay  a  fine  of  twenty 
thousand  pounds  t^i  the  Crown.  Bich  as  he  was,  these  penalties 
would  have  reduced  him  to  pennry.  Hie  Commons  were  in 
such  a  temper  that  they  passed  the  bill  without  a  single  divi- 
uon.**  Seymour,  indeed,  though  his  saltpetre  aonbsct  was  the 
talk  of  the  whole  town,  cane  forward  with  unabashed  forehead 
to  plead  for  fais  accomplice :  but  his  e&ontery  only  injured  the 
cause  wbich  he  defended.***  In  the  Upper  House  the  bill 
was  condemned  in  the  strongest  terms  by  the  Duke  of  Leeds. 
Pressing  his  hand  on  his  heart,  he  declared,  onhisfidth,  onhi» 
honour,  that  he  had  no  personal  interest  in  the  question,  and 
tliat  be  was  actuated  by  no  motive  but  a  pure  love  of  justice. 
His  eloquence  was  powerMly  seconded  by  the  tears  and 
lamentations  of  Cook,  who,  from  the  bar,  implored  the  Peers 
not  to  subject  him  to  a  species  of  torture  unknown  to  t^e  mild 
laws  of  England.    "Insteadofthiscruelbill,'*  hesiud,  "pass  a 

■  Id  >  poem  called  (hs  Pisphecr  (1^03),  It  tta*  tin* 
"Whan  BeymoDr  iicami  iiltpttn  p«DM.' 


**  CommODI' Joumali  fromUanliM 
"•  L'BenDKao,  AprU  )|.  ISW. 
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.  toll  of  indenmitjp;  uid  I  will  UU  you  «1L"    The  LoKli  thot^t 

-  hii  lequest  not  altogether  unreaconable.  Aiter  some  cont- 
■niUHutien  with  Qie  Codumms,.  it  wu  dateimlbed  that  ajeint 
committe*  at  tha  tw«  Sou«ee  should  b*  appointed  to  inquira 
intty  tlw  Btaunei  iawhish  the  secret  sendee  moa^  of  tb«  East 
Indu  GoBnpwiy  had  beaa  Mpcmdad;  and  an  Aet  was  rafodly 
passed  ^vidiag  that,  if  Cook  would  make  tatbi«  oonmittMR 
true  and  Uldiecwfei^,  1m  should  be  ind^miiifiAd  fee  &•  arimes 
vhiabbamchteoBfHs;  aDdthat,^h»mad»ncliadisooT«rj, 
lie  shonld  nnuuB  in  tbe  Tow.  Ts  this  MrangMSMit  Leeds 
gsva  in  public  all  tiie  oppo^tioa  tbU  b«  ooold  with  deoency 
ffta.  In  pvivate  thoM  who  vera  oonseious  of  guilt  employed 
numraaua  silifices  fiM  tbe  purpose  of  avertiBg  ioi^uTy.  It  wo* 
whiB9«Kd  tliAt  tliiDgs  might  c<»Be  out  which  every  good 
Eagliahm  w  would  wish  to  hide,  and  that  the  greater  part  of  tiW' 
encmnous  sums  which  had  passed  thnw^  Cook's  hands  had 
been  paid  to  Fortlasd  far  Bis  Ma^attft  use.  Sat  the  Failifr- 
ment  and  the  nadoa  wcae  determiiied  to  knew  the  tfuth,  who- 
evei  mi^t  suffai  by  Qui  djiclomire.* 

As  MOD  as  the  BiE  of  loderanity  had  received  the  royal 

•  assent,  tlie  joint  oommittee,  oonuHJiig  of  twelve  lords  and 
twenty  four  members  of  the  House  of  Commons',  met  in  the 

" Exeheqnu Chamber  WhMtoawMplMwdiBtheidiair;.  andin 
s  few  how*  great  diacovedes  were  made. 

The  Sing  and  Portland  came  out  of  the  inquiry  mth  on- 
bleBDHhed  honour.  Mot  only  had  notthe  King  taken  amy  part 
ofthe-seoratseivioenioaeydispensed  byCook;  bidhehodnot, 
dunog  some  ye«n,  rooeived  even  the  oidbary  prcEent  whish 
the  Company  had,  in  former  reigns,  laid  annnally  at  the  foot  of 
tiia  throne.  It  appeared  th^  not  less  thou  fifty  thousand 
pounds  had  been  offered  to  Portland,  end  rejected.  The  money 
Jay  during  a  whole  year  ready  to  be  paid  to  him  if  he  should 

■  Eiial  CoUcsllon  arD«b*lc(  •DdFiOflHiUiisii 
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diange  hi>  mind.  He  at  length  told  Utose  who  pressed  this  c 
inuneiue  bribe  on  him,  th&t  if  they  persisted  in  iuettltingluitt  by  — 
Buoli  an  offer,  tiiey  woiM  make  him  an  enemy  of  theit  Com- 
pany. Many  people  wimdered  at  the  probity  which  ha  showecE 
on  Hat  ocoaaioa,  fot  he  wa»  generally  thought  uiteieeted  tuid 
grasping.  The  tnith  seems  to  he  that  he  loTed  miHiey,  but  tbat 
he  «aa  a  man  of  striet  integrity  and  honour.  Hetook,  vitboat 
Bcaiiple ,  whatever  he  thought  that  he  aould  honestly  take ,  bat 
wasincapaUeof  stooping  to  an  set  of  baseness.  Indeed,  he  re- 
sented a<t  aSronta  the  compliments  which  were  p^d  tiiTH  on  this 
oeoauon.*  The  mtegrity  of  Nottjnghun  oonid  excite  no  sur- 
prise; TeathousmdpoundAhadbeenofiered  tohim,  aadhad 
been  reftued.  Tba  number  of  cases  in  which  bribery  was  fUUy 
made  out  was  smsli  A  large  part  of  the  sum  which  Cook  Itad 
drawn  from  the  Company's  treasury  had  probably  been  em- 
bezzled by  the  tavkers  whom  he  had  employed  in  the  wo  A  of 
corruption;  and  what  had  became  of  the  rest  it  was  not  ettsy  to 
learn  bom  the  reluctant  witneasei  who  were  brought  before  the 
conunittee.  One  glimpse  of  light  howeTer  was  oaught :  it  was 
follttwed ;  and  it  led  to  a  discorery  of  Qw  highest  moment.  A 
large  sum  was  traced  &om  Cook  to  an  agent  named  Firebrace, 
and  from  Firebrace  to  another  i^ent  namedBates,  irho  was  well 
knovn  to  be  dosely  oonneoted  with  the  High  Church  party  and 
eapeoially  with  Leeds.  Bates  was  summoned,  but  absconded: 
metsei^etsveresentinpursuitofhim:  he  was  caught, brought 
intiy  the  Sxchequer  Chamber  and  sworn.  T^e  story  which  he 
toM  showed  thi^  he  was  distracted  between  the  fear  of  loung 
his  ean  and  the  fear  of  injuring  his  patron.  He  owned  that  he 
had  undertaken  to  bribe  Leeds,  had  been  fbr  that  purpose 
funiithed  with  Ave  thousand  five  hundred  guinea* ,  hod  offered 
tiiose  guineas  to  His  Grace,  and  liad,  bj  Bis  Grace's  per> 
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.  nuision ,  left  them  at  His  Grace's  boase  in  tke  cure  of  a  Swiss 
—  named  Robait,  who  was  Bis  Grace's  eon&dential  man  of  busi- 
ness. It  should  seem  that  tliese  facts  admitted  of  oolj  one 
inteipretation.  Bates  however  swore  that  the  Duke  had  re- 
fased  to  accept  a  farthing.  "Whythen,"  itwasasked,  "was  the 
gold  left,  b;  his  consent,  at  his  house  and  in  the  hands  of  his 
servant?"  "Because,"  answered  Bates,  "I  am  bad  at  telling 
coin.  I  therefore  begged  His  Grace  to  let  me  leave  the  pieces, 
inorderthatRobait  might  count  them  for  me;  andHis  Grace 
was  so  good  as  to  give  leave."  It  was  evident  that,  if  this 
strange  story  had  been  true,  the  guineas  would,  inafew  hours, 
have  been  taken  away.  ButBatsa  was  forced  to  confess  that 
they  had  remained  half  a  year  where  he  had  left  them.  The 
money  had  indeed  at  last,  —  and  this  was  one  of  the  most 
suspidouB  urcumstances  in  the  case,  —  been  paid  back,  by 
Kobart  on  the  very  morning  on  which  the  committee  first  met  in 
the  Exchequer  Chamber.  Who  could  believe  that,  if  the 
transaction  had  been  &ee  feoja  all  taint  of  conupUon,  the 
guineas  would  have  been  detfuned  as  long  as  Cook  was  able 
to  remain  lilent,  and  would  have  been  refunded  on  the  very 
first  day  on  which  be  was  under  tlte  necessity  of  speaking  out?  * 
*■'  A  few  hours  after  the  esaminatiim  of  Bates,  'Wharton  re- 
ported to  the  Commons  what  had  passed  in  the  Exchequer 
Chamber.  The  indignation  was  general  and  vehement.  "  Vou 
now  onderstand,"  said  Wharton,  "why  obstructions  have  been 
thrown  in  our  way  at  every  step ,  why  we  have  had  to  irring  out 
truth  drop  by  drop,  why  His  Mqesty's  name  has  been  axtfuUy 
naed  to  prevent  us  &om  going  into  an  inquiry  which  has  brought 
nothiog  to  light  but  what  is  to  His  Majesty's  honour.  Can  ve 
think  it  strange  that  our  difficulties  should  have  been  great, 
when  we  consider  the  power,  the  dexterity,  the  experience  of 

•  L'HemlUjB  (^"'^  IMs)  Joilly  nmuki ,  Ihu  th*  nr  >>  "We* 
til*  moi»r  wu  iciit  back  ilnBgllmtd  tb«  one  sgHlnit  L«ti1>. 
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bim  vho  was  seeretlj  thirartiiig  us?  It  is  time  for  us  to  piove  < 
signally  to  the  world  that  it  ia  impossible  for  any  ciimioal  to  — 
double  10  cunniagly  tliat  we  cannot  track  him,  or  to  climb  so 
high  that  we  cannot  reach  him.  Never  was  there  a  more  flagi- 
tious instance  of  comipdon.  Never  was  there  an  offender  who 
bad  less  claim  to  indulgence.  The  obbgations  which  the  Duke 
of  Leeds  has  to  hia  country  are  of  no  common  kind.  One  great 
debt  we  generously  cancelled ;  but  the  manner  in  which  our  ge- 
nerosity has  been  requited  forces  us  to  remember  that  he  was 
long  ago  impeached  for  receiving  money  from  Franoe.  How 
can  we  be  safe  while  a  man  proved  to  be  venal  has  access  to  the 
royal  ear?  Our  beat  laid  enterpriBea  have  been  defeated.  Our 
inmost  counsels  have  been  betrayed.  And  what  wonder  iait? 
Can  we  doubt  that,  together  with  this  home  trade  in  cbarten, 
a  profitable  foreign  trade  in  secrets  is  carried  on?  Can  we 
doubt  that  he  who  sella  as  to  one  another  will,  for  a  good  price, 
sell  us  sU  to  the  common  enemy?"  Wharton  concluded  by 
moving  that  I^eeds  should  be  impeached  of  high  crimes  and 
misdemeuiours.  * 

Leeda  had  many  Mends  and  dependents  in  the  House  of 
Commons:  but  they  could  say  little.  Wharton's  motion  was 
carried  without  a  division ; .  and  he  waa  ordered  to  go  to  the  bar 
ofthe  Lords,  and  there,  in  the  name  of  the  Commons  of  Eng- 
land, to  impeach  the  Duke.  But,  before  tbia  order  could  be 
obeyed,  it  was  announced  that  His  Grace  was  at  the  door  and 
requested  an  audience. 

While  Wharton  had  been  making  his  report  to  the  Com- 
mons, Leeds  had  been  haranguing  the  Lords.  He  denied 
with  the  most  solemn  asseverations  that  be  had  taken  any 
money  for  himsel£  But  he  acknowledged,  and  indeed  shnoat 
boasted,  that  he  bad  abetted  Bates  in  getdng  money  from  the 

•  TbarcsKn,  Ilhink.beno  doubt,  IbU  tta>  mfmber  irho  li  «l]ed  D  Id 
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■.  Compui]',  and  seemed  to  think  that  this  waa  a  senioe  whlcb 
—  any  man  in  fcmer  mifbt  be  reasonably  Espected  to  render  to  a 
Mend.  Too  many  pereont,  indeed,  in  that  i^  made  ninoat 
Bbanid  and  pendcioua  distinction  between  a  minister  iriio  used 
his  influence  to  obtain  preKnta  for  bimself  sad  a  minister  wbo 
used  liie  mflueDce  to  obtun  presents  for  bis  dependents.  Hie 
fomerwDsoonupt:  the  latter  was  merely  goodnatured.  Leeds 
proceeded  to  tell  with  great  complacency  a  dtoiy  about  biniself, 
which  woidd,  in  oar  days,  drive  a  public  man,  not  only  out  of 
ofDee,  but  out  of  the  Bociely  of  gentlemen.  "When  I  was 
Treasurer,  in  King  Charles's  time,  my  Lords,  ttte  excise  was 
to  be  farmed.  There  were  seivnd  Indders.  Harry  Savile ,  for 
vhom  I  had  a  great  value,  informed  me  that  they  had  asked  for 
bis  interest  whli  me,  and  be^«dme  to  tell  &em  that  he  had 
donehisbestforthem.  'Wbatl'  sudi:  'teQ tbem aB so, when 
only  one  can  have  the  farm?'  'No  matter-,'  sud  Hsny:  'tell 
them  all  so;  and  the  one  who  gets  the  fiom  will  thii^  that  be 
owes  it  tA  me.'  The  gentlemen  came.  I  aa!d  to  orery  one  ot 
them  separately,  'Sir,  you  are  much  obliged  to  Hr.  Sank:' 
'Sir,  Mr.  Ssvile  has  been  much  your  Mend.'  In  Ae  end  Harry 
got  a  handsome  present ;  and  I  wi*hed  him  good  lock  wil^  it. 
I  was  hia  shadow  then.     I  am  Mr.  Bates's  shadow  now." 

The  Duke  had  hardly  related  this  anecdote,  so  strikingly 
illuatntiTe  of  the  state  oT  political  morality  in  that  generstion, 
whenitwaswhiapered  tohimthat  amotionto  impeach  him  had 
been  made  in  the  House  of  Commons.  He  hastened  thither: 
tot,  before  be  amved,  the  question  had  been  put  and  earned. 
Nevertheless  he  pressed  for  admittance;  and  he  was  admitted. 
Aohur,  accordingtoancientusage,  was  placed  for  him  within 
be  bar;  and  he  wae  informed  that  the  House  was  ready  to 
hear  him. 

Hespoke,  but  with  less  tact  and  judgment  than  oBual.  He 
magnified  his  own  public  services.    Butforbim,  hesaid,  there 
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wonld  )^a.\e  been  no  Hcnue  of  CommoDs  to  Impeacli  him;  a  i 
boMt  M  Htnvi^Mit  thkt  it  nttunily  niAde  his  beaten  iin-  — 
wiMing  to  Allow  bin  lite  prsue  wUch  his  oonduct  at  the  time 
of  Ihs  B»«ol>ution  zeftJly  deaerved.  As  to  the  charge  agtunet 
bini  bt  «aid  little  caore  than  that  he  waa  inuooent,  that  there 
had  loeg  beoa  a  raalieioBa  design  to  min  him,  that  he  would 
Bot  ga  into  peiticulan,  that  the  facts  which  bad  been  proTed 
would  ^ear  tiwe  oonstruotioDS,  andthitoftltetwoconstnictions 
the  moie  fosourable  aught  in  «aQdouT  to  be  adopted.  He  with' 
drew,  fttler  preying  the  Hoase  to  necondder  the  vote  which 
hadjuetbeen)>assed,  or,  if  that  ootUd  not  be ,  tolethimhave 
ipeedy  joBtiee. 

Hiafrieodsfeltthat  his  spee^  wuBoileftoce,  anddidnot 
attempt  ta  i»t<»nd  the  resolution  which  bad  bean  earned  just 
before  ha  was  beard.  Wharton,  with  a  laige  following,  went 
up  ta  the  Jjotia,  and  informed  Qioia  that  the  CommanB  had 
reiolmd  to  i0ip««ch  the  I>iike.  A  committee  of  rawagera  waa 
appointed  to  draw  up  the  aitielea  and  to  pmpase  the  evidence.* 

TbeutieleawereBpeedilpdrawn:  but  to  Oiechtun of  evidence 
cme  link  appeared  to  be  wanting.  That  link  Robart,  ifhehad 
been  ivnio\j  examined  and  confronted  with  other  witoewes, 
woold  in  t^  probability  have  been  forced  to  supply.  He  waa 
maamened  to  the  bar  of  the  Commona.  A  messenger  went  with 
thesnmmoBstothelkOUseoftbeDuke  ofLeeds,  and  waa  there 
infenaed  that  the  Swasswa*  not  within,  thatbe  bad  been  three 
dapa  absent,  and  that  whN«  he  was  the  porter  could  nottelL 
The  Iiorda  Immediately  presented  an  address  to  the  King,  re- 
questing faim  to  give  orden  that  the  porta  might  he  stopped  and 
the  fogitive  anested.  BntRobart  was  already  in  Holland  on 
his  way  to  bis  native  monnluna. 
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Tfae  flif^bt  of  this  man  made  it  impossible  for  the  C 
—  to  proceed.  They  vehemently  Bccused  Lseda  of  haTing  sent 
away  the  -witness  icho  alone  could  furnish  legal  proof  of  that 
whichtTas  already  established  bymorel  proof.  Leeds,  now  at 
ease  as  to  the  event  of  the  impeachment,  gave  himself  the  aurs 
of aninjuredman.  "MyLorda,"  beaaid,  "theconductof the 
Conunans  is  without  precedent.  They  impeach  me  of  a  high 
crime :  they  promise  to  prove  it;  then  they  find  that  they  have 
not  the  means  of  proving  it;  and  theyxevile  me  focnot  Huppl}*iug^ 
them  with  the  means.  Surely  they  ought  not  to  have  brought  a 
charge  like  this,  without  well  considering  whether  they  had  or 
had  not  evidence  sufBcient  to  support  it  IfRobarfs  testimony 
be,  as  they  now  say,  indispensable,  why  did  they  not  send  for 
him  and  hear  his  story  before  they  made  up  their  minds?  They 
may  thank  their  own  intemperance,  their  own  precipitancy,  for 
his  disappearance.  Ue  is  a  foreigner;  he  is  timid:  he  hears 
that  a  transaction  in  which  he  has  been  concerned  has  been  pro- 
nounced by  the  House  of  Commons  to  be  highly  criminal,  that 
his  master  is  impeached,  thathisfiiendBates  is  in  prison,  that 
his  omi  turn  is  coming.  He  naturally  takes  fright:  he  escape! 
to  his  own  oountry;  and,  from  whatlknow  of  him,  Ivrill  ven- 
ture to  predict  that  it  will  be  long  before  he  trusts  himself  again 
withinreacbof  the  Speaker's  warrant.  But  what  is  that  to  me? 
AmltolieaUmylifeuuderthestigmaof  an  accusation  like  this, 
merely  because  the  violence  of  my  accusers  has  scared  their  own 
witness  out  of  England?  I  demand  an  immediate  tiiaL  I  move 
your  Lordships  to  resolve  that ,  unless  the  Commons  shall  jaro- 
ceed  before  the  end  of  the  session,  the  impeachment  shall  be 
disnuBsed."  Afewfriendly  voicescriedoufWeUmoved."  But 
the  Peers  were  generally  unwilling  t«  take  a  step  which  would 
have  been  in  the  highest  degree  offensive  to  the  Lower  House, 
and  to  the  great  body  of  those  whom  that  House  represented. 
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The  Duke's  motion  fell  to  the  gtoimd;  and  ■  fev  houis  later  the  t 

Parliament  was  prorogued.*  -j 

The  impeachment  was  never  revived.  The  evidence  irhich  ^u 
would  warrant  a  formal  verdict  of  guilty  waa  not  forthcoming; "' 
and  a  formal  verdict  of  guilty  would  hardly  have  answered 
Wbartou'B  purpose  better  than  the  informal  verdict  of  guilty 
which  the  whole  nation  had  already  pronounced.  The  work  was 
done.  TheWhiga  were  dominant.  Leeds  was  no  longer  chief 
minister ,  was  indeed  no  longer  a  minister  at  alL  William,  from 
respect  probably  for  the  memory  of  the  beloved  wife  whom  he 
had  lately  lost ,  and  to  whom  Leeds  had  shown  peculiar  attach- 
ment ,  avoided  every  thing  that  could  look  like  harahness.  The 
fallen  atateaman  was  suffered  to  retain  during  a  considerable 
time  the  title  of  Lord  Preaident,  and  to  walk  on  public  occasions 
between  the  Great  Seat  and  the  Privy  Seal.  But  he  was  told 
that  be  would  do  well  not  to  show  himself  at  Council :  the  busi- 
nesa  and  the  patronage  even  of  the  department  of  which  be  was 
thenoroinalheadpaaaedinto  other  hands;  and  the  place  which 
he  ostensibly  filled  was  considered  in  political  circles  aa  really 

He  hastened  into  the  country,  and  hid  himself  there,  during 
some  months,  from  the  public  eye.  When  the  Parliament  met 
again,  however,  he  emerged  from  hia  retreat  Thougbhewaa 
well  stricken  in  years  and  cruelly  tortured  by  disease ,  his  ambi- 
tion ws»  stilt  as  ardent  as  ever.  With  indefatigable  energy  he 
began  a  third  time  to  climb,  as  he  fiattered  himself,  towards 
thatdixzy  pinnacle  which  he  had  twice  reached,  and  from  irtiich 
he  liad  twice  fallen.  He  took  a  prominent  part  in  debate :  but, 
though  hia  eloquence  and  knowledge  always  secured  to  him  the 
attention  of  his  hearera,  he  was  never  again,  even  when  the 

■  Exact  Colltetlont  Lordi'  Jouraala.  Ktjl,  IMS;  Commoni' Janrnili, 
Mny,  S,  S.;  fHarmlUKo,  M117  A'i  Lgndon  OnetU,  Uny  13. 

•■  L'HanulUK*.  Ktj  It-  i»»»i  Varnoa  to  Bhtawiburr,  Jiin«  1>.  1U7. 
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cur.  Tory  party  vat  in  power,  admitted  to  the  amallsBt  share  in  tbe 
■  1^,"    directioD  of  affairs. 

Then  vaa  one  great  humiliatioii  which  he  could  not  be 
■pared.    William  was  about  to  t^a  the  coaunand  of  tiieanay 
in  the  Netherlands;  eoditwasiMDeesarythBt,  before  l»  sailed, 
he  should  determine  by  whom  the  gonemiaent  should  be  ad- 
n^nistered  during  his  absence.    Stherto  Mary  had  aotedaa  hia 
j^i'cu    ^^gerent  when  he  was  oat  of  En^aod :  bnt  ihe  was  gone.  He 
•ppoim-  therefore  delegated  hia  authority  to  seven  Lords  JoBticeB,  Teid- 
Bon,  Arohbbhop  of  Canterbury,  Sosiere,  Keeper  «f  the  Qreot 
Seat,  Fei>itaY>ke,  KeeperoftheFrivySeal,  Devonihire,  Lord 
Stewaxd,  Dorset,  Lord  Chamberlain,  Shrewsbury,  Secretary 
of&ate,  and  Oodolphin,  Fu^  Gommiauoner  of  the  Treasury. 
It  is  easy  to  judge  from  this  list  of  namea  which  w^  the  balance 
of  power  was  now  lumii^.    Oedolplun  alone  of  the  aeiHi  was  a 
Tory.    Tha  Lord  Prerident,  still  second  in  rank,  and  a  few  daya 
bef<»e  first  in  power,  of  the  great  laydignitaiiea  of  theraalm, 
was  passed  over;  and  the  omieuon  was  iraiveieally  regvded  aa 
on  ofBoial  anneuneement  of  hii  diapvce.  * 
ntconei-       There  were  some  who  wondered  that  the  Princess  of  Den- 
heinieo  mark  was  not  appointed  BfigenL    The  leeondhation,  i^iich 
•nd  ih?   had  been  begun  ^^lile  Hary  was  dying,  had  sinoe  hec  death 
Ann"""  b«en,  in  external  show  Mt  least,  oonqdeted.    This  was  oae  of 
those  occawma  on  which  Sundeeland  was  petailiarty  qualified  to 
be  nsei^    He  was  admiraUy  fitted  to  manage  a  penonal  nego- 
tiation, to  joftenreaentment,  to  sooth  wounded  pride,  to  aeloot, 
amongallitbeobjedsoflMunan desire,  tiie  very  baitwfaidiwaa 
ntoEtlik^ttoaltarethemiBdwithwhichhewasdefding.  Chithis 
oecasian  ius  task  was  not  diffionlt    He  had  Mro  eseellMnt  as- 
■iotants,  Msriboiongh  in  the  honiehold  of  Aime,  and  Somen 
in  the  cabinet  of  William. 

Marlborough  was  now  as  deairons  to  support  the  govern- 
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ment  M  he  bad  once  been  to  svbvwt  it.  ThedentliofMaryhiicI  < 
produced  a  mmiilete  cfaugB  ^  sU  lua  achemet.  There  wu  one  — 
event  t«  whioh  he  Joeksd  forwand  with  thsacwt  inteow  Iragiiig, 
the  acoewioD  cf  the  Prioens  to  the  EngluA  tiaoat.  It  was 
certain  that,  on  the  day  on  which  she  began  toreign,  hemonld 
be  in  her  Court  all  thai  Buckis^an  had  b«aa  in  the  Court  of 
James  the  First  Majlb«iougl)  tao  mwst  have  been  oanseiouB 
of  powew  ©f  a  veiy  different  order  bom  those  whdch  BuoUng- 
ham  hod  poHieMed,  of  a  genius  JbrptJitieB  not  interior  to  that 
ofRichalieu,  of  a  geuiui  for  vw  not  inferior  to  that  of  Tureime. 
Perhaps  the  disgraced  Oensral,  in  obiouritj  and  jnaotion,  anti- 
.Gipat«d  the  da^  when  his  power  to  help  and  hurt  in  Eampe 
would  be  equal  to  that  of  her  nughtiest  frmiiea ,  when  he  would 
be  tendlely  flattered  and  courted  bj  Casar  on  oneeide  udby 
Lewis  the  Great  on  the  othei ,  and  whes  eveiy  ffSfr  would  add 
another  h:]fidred  thousand  pouads  to  the  lacgeat  fwrUwe  that 
had  ever  been  eecumtilated  by  aay  English  subjact  All  this 
might  be  if  Mrs.  Morley  wwe  Queen.  But  tbat  Mr.  Preemsn 
should  ever  «ee  Urs.  Moilejr  Queen  hitd  tiU  lately  :ben  not  very 
laxkbahle.  Uai^'a  tife  was  a  awch  bett»  life  tiian  hjs,  md  quite 
as  good  a  U'e  as  her  uster's.  Xhait  William  w»ii1d  have  iaane 
•wmed  wilikely.  But  it  was  genawUy  expected  ik*t  be  would 
Mou  die.  His  widow  might  many  again,  and  might  leave 
children  who  would  suooeed  her.  In  these  ojncuinstaucea  Uarl- 
borough  ought  weU  think  that  he  bad  very  little  fnterest  in 
maiBtaining  that  settlement  of  the  Crown  irhich  had  bs^  made 
by  the  ConventioiL.  Nothing  waa  so  likely  to  serve  his  purpese 
as  confusion,  civil  war,  aaathv  revolutioii,  another  abdication, 
another  vacancy  of  the  thrcne.  Pediapi  thenation,  ineenaed 
against  William,  yet  not  reconciled  to  James,  and  distracted 
between  batted  of  Su'eigncas  and  hatred  of  Jeauita,  aight  prefer 
both  to  tiie  Dutoh  Kiog  and  to  the  Popish  King  one  who  waa  at 
OQceanativeof ourcounbyandamemborofourOiurch.  niat 
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.  this  was  the  real  esptanation  of  Marlborough'B  dark  and  com- 
~- plicated  plots  was,  as  we  have  seen,  firmly  believed  by  lome  of 
the  most  leelous  Jacobitei,  and  is  in  the  highest  degree  pro- 
bable. It  is  certain  thatduriDgeeveTaiyearshehadGpajedno 
efforts  to  inflame  tbe  army  and  the  nation  agunst  the  govern- 
ment. But  all  was  now  changed.  Mary  was  gone.  By  the  Bill 
of  Bights  the  Crown  was  entailed  on  Anne  after  the  death  of 
William.  The  death  ofWilliam  could  not  be  far  distant.  Indeed 
all  the  pbyBicians  who  attended  him  wondered  that  he  was  still 
alive;  and,  when  theriakaof  war  were  added  to  the  risks  of  dis- 
ease, the  probability  seemed  to  be  tltat  in  a  few  months  he 
would  be  in  his  grave.  Marlborough  saw  that  it  would  nov  be 
madnesa  to  throw  every  thing  into  disorder  and  to  put  every 
thing  to  hazard.  He  had  done  his  best  to  shake  the  throne 
white  it  seemed  unlikely  that  Anne  would  ever  mount  it  escept 
by  violent  means.  But  he  did  his  best  to  fix  it  firmly,  as  soon 
as  it'became  highly  probable  that  she  would  soon  be  called  to 
fill  it  in  the  regular  course  ofnature  and  of  law. 

The  Princeaa  was  easily  induced  by  the  Churohilla  to  write  to 
the  King  a  submissive  and  afiectionate  letter  of  condolencCi 
The  King,  who  was  never  much  inclined  to  engage  in  a  com. 
merce  of  insincere  compliments,  and  who  was  still  in  the  first 
agonies  of  his  grief,  showed  little  disposition  to  meet  her  ad- 
vances. But  Somers,  who  felt  that  eveiy  thing  was  at  stake, 
went  to  Kensington,  and  made  his  way  into  the  royal  closet. 
William  was  sitting  there,  aodeeply  sunk  in  melancholy  that  he 
did  not  seemtoperceivethat  any  person  had  entered  the  room. 
The  Lord  Keeper,  after  a  respectful  pause,  broke  silence,  and, 
doubtless  with  all  that  cautious  delicacy  which  was  characterisde 
of  him,  and  which  eminently  qualified  him  to  touch  the  sore 
places  of  the  mind  without  hurting  them ,  implored  Uia  Majesty 
to  be  lecondled  to  the  Princess.  "Do  what  you  will,"  said 
William;  "I  oanthlnkof  nobusineH."    Thus  authorised,  the 
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medlBtOTS  Bpeedily  coDcluded  a  treaty.*  Anne  came  to  Ken-  c 
^gton,  and  was  gracbuBly  Teceived:  she  was  lodged  In  Saint  — 
James's  Palace:  a  guard  of  honour  was  again  placed  at  her 
daot;  and  the  Gazettes  agtun,  aReraionginterral,  announced 
that  foreign  mioiBters  had  had  the  honour  of  being  presented  ta 
her."  The  Churchills  were  agwn  permitted  to  dwell  under  the 
royal  roof.  But  William  did  not  at  fint  include  them  in  the 
peace  which  he  had  made  with  their  mistress.  Marlborougti 
remained  excluded  from  miUtsry  and  political  employment; 
and  it  waa  not  without  much  difSculty  that  he  was  admitted  into 
tiio  circle  at  Kensington,  and  permitted  to  kiss  the  royal  hand.*** 
The  feeling  with  which  he  was  regarded  by  the  King  explains 
why  Anne  waa  not  appointed  Regent.  The  Regency  of  Anna 
would  haive  been  the  Regency  of  Marlborough;  and  it  is  not 
strange  that  a  man  whom  it  was  not  thought  safe  to  entrust  with 
any  ofSce  in  the  State  or  the  army  shouldnot  have  been  entrusted 
with  the  whole  gOTemment  of  the  kingdom, 

Had  Marlborough  been  of  a  proud  and  Tindictive  nature  he 
might  have  been  provoked  into  raising  another  quarrel  in  the 
royal  family,  and  into  forming  new  cabals  in  the  army.  But  all 
his  passions,  except  ambition  and  avarice,  were  under  strict  re- 
gulation. He  was  destitute  ahke  of  the  sentiment  of  gratitude 
and  ofthe  sentiment  of  revenge.  He  had  conspired  against  the 
government  while  it  was  loading  him  with  favours.  He  now 
supported  it,  though  it  requited  bis  support  with  contumely. 
Ee  perfectiy  understood  his  own  interest ;  he  had  perfect  com- 
mand of  his  temper:  he  endured  decorously  the  hardships  of  his 
present  situation,  and  contented  himself  by  looking  forward  to 
a  reveruon  which  would  amply  repay  h<"}  for  a  few  yesis  of 
patience.  He  did  not  indeed  cease  to  correspond  with  the  Court 

•  LttlM  rroni  Hn.  Bnnut  to  the  DDoheii  of  Mmrlborangb,   1704, 
qnolDdby  Coxa;  Sbrtwfborr  to  Buuell,  Juiuuy  94.  leSS;  Bnnut^  1i.  I4S. 
■■  Laadon  GuatM,  April  8. 1». ».  UK, 
■■■  Bbiambsry  toRnuell,  JwiiuryM,  ISBS;  MbtoImdi  Lattnll's  Dlsry. 
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CHA?.  of  Saint  GenaunB:  but  tlte  corre3p<»idence  gnduallf  beetuse 
-,^-  more  and  more  slack,  aad  teenn,  on  las  part,  to  have  beea  made 
up  of  Tague  pToftiMoos  and  trifling  excuses. 

"Hie  erent  which  had  changed  all  Harlboroi^Vs  views  had 
filled  the  aaaii-  of  fiercer  and  more  per^tBclous  ptAtiutctB  vlQi 
wild  hopes  taA  atxoctous  projecta. 
itcobiu  Dtatog  the  tiro  yeare  and  a  half  which'  foUbved  the  eseou- 
•■liui  _  tied  of  Grandval,  no  serious  design  had  beat  formed  against 
pt'rnii.  the  li&  oflVilliam.  Some  hotheaded  mateccmtentB  had  tedeed 
laid  schemes  for  kidnapping  or  mordimng  him;  bnt  those 
schemes  were  not,  while  his  wife  Imd,  cowitenanced  by  her 
fatiien.  Jsmes  did  not  feel,  and,  to  do  him  juBtio»,  was  net 
Bucb  a  hypocrite  as  to  pretend  to  fbel,  any  scruple  about  re- 
moving hia  enemies  by  those  means  which  he  had  justly  thought 
base  and  wicked  when  employed  by  his  eaenues  agwnet  himself. 
If  any  such  scrnple  had  arisen  in  his  mind,  tbere  wvs  no  want, 
under  his  roof,  of  casmste  willing  and  competent  to  sooUi  bia 
conscience  with  sophisms  such  es  had  oorrapted  the  far  nobler 
natures  of  Anthony  Babington  and  Everard  Bigby.  To  ques- 
tion the  lawfulness  of  assassination,  in  oaaes  where  aasastin*- 
tion  rtdght  promote  the  interests  of  the  Chu^^ll,  was  to  question 
thr  authority  of  the  most  illustrious  Jesuits,  of  BeUamiine  and 
Suarez,  of  Molina  and  Mariana:  nay,  it  was  to  rebel  agomat 
theCbair  of  fiWntPeter.  OnePope  had  walked  inprooesBioa 
at  tSie  head'  of  bis  eardinib,  had  proeltumed  a  jubilee,  had 
ordered  tlie  gims  of  Saint  Angelo  t»  be  fired,  inhonourofthe 
perfidious  butchery  in  which  CoUgni  had  perished.  Another 
Pop*  had  w  a  solemn  locution  hymned  the  murder  of  Henry 
theHurd  of  France  in  rAptuTous  langnage  borrowed  from  the 
ode  of  the  prophet  Habakkuk ,  and  had  extolled  the  murderer 
above  Pbinehas  and  Judith.*  William  was  regarded  at  Saint 
Qermains  as  a  monster  compared  with  whom  Coligni  and  Henry 

•  DeTtaDu,  Uil.  iciri. 
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the  Third  weie  BEunU.  HeTertheletB  Xames,  during  some  jean,  ^ 
reflued  ta  laoetLan  any  attempt  on  his  ncpbew's  penon.  The  — 
reueiiB  vlusti  bs  asugxd  far  lu»  itSaaei  haT»  come  down  to  n*, 
at  he  wraU  Qiem  ^th  his  eva  hand.  He  did  not  affect  to  think 
that aMSBunatiDii  waA'ftBiiiwbicboughttobcheldialumorby 
a  ChiiBtiao,  on  a  villaiiF  unwoMh;  of  a  gvntlcniaii:  he' merely 
gudth«ttbedtfGoultieeireragnatr  andtiiatheirouldnotpDBh 
bit  fijmdg.on  nirema  danger  when.il;  wonldjiotbe  in  bis  poirei 
to  sacond  Uism  affeebully.*  In  tniA,  white  Uary  liyed,  it 
mif^.  Tell  be  doubted  irbather  the  murder  of  her  hn^aad 
would  leall;  bo  a  wermx  to  the  Jaeobite  canae.  Sj  his  death 
Ite  goTamine&t  would  lose  indeed  the  Btrength  derived  &om  bis 
emuMBt  penonal  (^laUtieB,  but  would  at  the-same  time  be  re- 
lieved &om  the  loadi  of  liis  peraacal  unpojn^aritf.  His  whole 
power  would  ab  omie  devolve  ea  hi>  mdow;  and  the  nation 
woBldptobab^  rally  Toand  bar  wfe  emtoiwamn.  If  hee  political 
olHlituia^weie-notequBitebiigBhahadnotbiarepuliiTemBnneia, 
hii'  Scamga  pronunuiatteiiK,  bis  povtiality  fte  crrery  tfaiag  Dotdi 
and  foe  CReiy  thing  Galnniatie.  Many,  yi^aa  had  thought  her 
culgablywantingiiifiliaLpietf,  wouldbeofepinioatbatnowat 
]eask'Khew«s  absolved  &cm  all  duly  ta  a  father  etalned  with  the 
b.lood.of  h«i  bnsband.  The  whole  ma^ioeiyof  the  admuuBtcac 
tioD  would  continaa  to  work  wi^out  that  intatruplioD  iriiiob 
oii^narily  followed  a  demise  of  the  Crown.  There  would  be 
nodissi^tiDnof  tbePai'Iiaaient,  no  ausp^mion  of  thaeuatoms 
and  oxoiie:  oomtniBaioiia  woidd  Betain  their  foDoe;  and  all 
that  Jamos  would,  have  gained  by  tine  folliof  his  eoeiBy  wmild 
Hato  been  tk  baTMB  revenge. 

The  death  of  theQaeenohai^ied  everything.  If  a  dagger 
ora.buUet  diould  now  reach  the  baart  of  WiUiam,  itwaapT»- 

■  Lift  of  Jinei,  1[.  HO.,  Oilg.  Uam.  Or  ooune  Juinei  doM  not  ul« 
a*  word  aHsnlintlaii.  He  ulki  of  Un  nmag  and  oirrjtnc  >w>7  of  ttaa 
Piiaeanf  Onsft. 
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,  b&ble  that  there  voutd  instantly  be  general  anarchy.    The  Pais 

—  liameiit  and  the  Priyy  Council  irould  cease  to  exist.    The 

authority  of  ministen  and  judges  would  expire  witJi  him  from 

vhom  it  wu  derived.    It  might  seem  not  improbable  that  at 

such  a  moment  a  restoration  might  be  effected  without  a  blow. 

Scatoely  therefore  had  MB17  been  laid  in  the  grave  vhen 
lestleBi  and  unprincipled  men  began  to  plot  in  earnest  against 
A'  the  life  of  WilUain.  Foremost  among  tiiese  men  in  parU ,  in 
courage  and  in  energy  was  Kobert  Chamock.  He  bad  been 
liberally  educated,  sod  had,  in  the  late  lelgn,  been  a  feUow 
of  Magdalene  College,  Oxford.  Alonein  thatgreat  societyhe 
had  betrayed  the  cotnmoD  cause,  had  consented  to  be  the  tool 
of  the  High  Commisdon,  had  publicly  i^oatatiied  from  the 
Church  of  England,  and,  while  his  college  wae  a  Popish 
seminary,  had  held  the  ofBce  of  Vice  President.  The  Revoln- 
tion  came,  and  altered  at  once  the  whole  ooune  of  his  life. 
Driven  irom  the  quiet  cloister  and  the  old  grove  of  oaks  on  the ' 
bank  of  the  Cherwell,  he  sought  haunts  of  a  very  difierent 
kind.  During  several  years  he  led  the  perilous  and  agitated  life 
of  a  conspirator,  passed  and  repassed  on  secret  errands  between 
England  and  E^;ance,  chitnged  his  lodg^gs  in  London  often, 
and  was  known  at  different  coffeehouses  by  different  names. 
His  services  had  been  requited  with  a  captain's  commiidon 
ugned  by  the  banished  King. 

"With  Charnock  was  closely  connected  George  Porter,  an 
adventurer  who  called  himself  aRoman  Catholic  and  a  Boyalist, 
but  who  was  in  txath  destitute  of  all  raligious  and  of  all  political 
principle.  Porter's  friends  could  not  deny  that  he  was  a  rake 
and  a  coxcomb,  that  he  drank,  that  he  swore,  that  he  told 
extravagant  Ilea  about  his  amours,  and  that  he  bad  been  con- 
victed of  manslaaghter  for  a  stab  given  in  a  brawl  at  the  play- 
honse.  His  enemies  affirmed  that  he  was  addicted  to  nauseous 
and  horrible  kinds  of  debauchery,  and  that  he  procured  the 
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means  of  Indulging  his  infamous  tastes  by  cheating  and  ms-  < 
tauding;  that  he  vas  one  of  a  gang  of  clippers;  that  he  some — 
ijmes  got  on  horseback  late  in  the  evening  and  stole  out  in 
disguise,  and  that,  frhen  he  returned  from  these  mTsterious 
escnraions,  his  appearance  justified  the  suspicion  that  he  had 
been  doing  business  on  Hounslow  Heath  or  Finehley  Com- 

Cardell  Goodman,  popularly  called  Scum  Goodman,  a  knare  °° 
more  abandoned,  if  possible,  than  Porter,  was  in  the  plot 
Goodman  had  been  on  the  stage,  bed  been  kept,  like  some 
much  greater  men,  by  the  Dncheas  of  Clereland,  had  been 
taken  into  her  house,  had  been  loaded  hyherwith  gifts,  and 
had  requited  her  hy  bribing  an  Italian  quack  to  poison  two 
of  her  chQdren.  As  the  poison  had  not  been  adnunistered, 
Goodman  could  be  prosecuted  only  for  a  misdemeanour.  He 
was  tried,  convicted  and  sentenced  to  a  ruinous  fine.  He  had 
•ince  distinguished  himself  as  one  of  the  first  forgers  of  bank 

Sir  William  Parkyns ,  a  wealthy  knight  bred  to  tbe  law,  who  )>• 
had  been  conspicuous  among  the  Tories  in  the  days  of  the  Ex- 
clusion Bill,  was  one  of  tbe  most  important  members  of  the 
confederaoy.  He  bore  a  much  fairer  character  than  most  of  his 
accomplices :  but  in  one  respect  he  was  more  culpable  than  any 
oftiiem.  Forhehad,  in  order  to  retain  a  lucrative  office  which 
he  held  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  sworn  allegiance  to  the  Prince 
against  whose  life  he  now  conspired. 

Hie  design  was  imparted  to  Sur  John  Fenwick,  celebrated  ''' 
on  account  of  tbe  cowardly  insult  which  he  had  ofi'ered  to  the 

■  E*«7  thlaf  bsd  that  vu  knixni  or  rnmouttd  ibOBt  Poriar  oaine  ont 
(<DlhaBuU  Trial*  ari«se. 

••  Ai  to  Ooodasn  *n  lb*  efldene*  an  tti>  UM  et  PMot  Cooki  d*- 
lanklrki,  ^^  ISM;  L-nainEtaie,  April  ]|.  ISM;  and  »  puqnlnada 
MitlUaa  tha  Dnahaia  of  a«v<ilaad'i  MemorEal. 
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<»Ap.  deceased  Queen.  Fenwick,  if  his  omi  itssertioD  ia  to  be 
— ]-|'  ■  tnuUd,  wu  willing  to  join  in  an  inauireclJDa,  but  recoiled 
from  the  thou^t  of  Msawination ,  end  showed  so  much  of  what 
vaa  in  bis  mind  as  sufBced  to  muke  bim  an  object  of  auHpidon 
to  hii  less  scrupulous  associates.  He  kept  their  secret,  however, 
as  atrictlf  as  if  he  bad  wished  them  success. 

It  should  seem  that,  at  first,  a  natural  feeling  restrained 
the  conspIratoiB  from  calling  their  design  by  the  proper  name. 
Even  in  their  priTBte  consultations  they  did  not  as  yet  talk 
of  killing  the  Prince  of  Orange.  They  would  try  to  seice  him 
and  to  carry  him  alive  into  France.  If  there  were  any  resistance 
they  might  be  forced  to  use  their  swords  and  pistols,  and  no- 
body could  be  answerable  for  what  a  thrust  or  a  shot  might  do. 
In  tbe  spring  of  1695,  the  scheme  of  assasBination,  thus  thinly 
veiled,  was  communicated  to  James,  and  his  sanction  was 
earnestly  requested.  But  week  followed  week;  and  no  anawet 
arriTed  &om  him.  He  doubtless  remuned  silent  in  the  hope 
that  his  adherents  would,  after  a  short  delay,  venture  to  act  on 
their  own  responsibility,  and  that  be  might  thus  have  the  ad- 
vantage without  the  scandal  of  their  crime.  They  seem  indeed 
to  have  so  nndentood  him.  He  had  not,  theysidd,  authorised 
the  attempt:  bnthehadnotprohibitedit;  and,  apprised  «■  he 
was  of  their  plan,  the  absence  of  prohibition  was  a  aufSraeqt 
warrant  They  therefore  determined  to  strike :  but  before  they 
could  make  the  necessary  arrangements  William  set  out  foi 
Flanders;  and  the  plot  against  his  life  was  necessarily  los- 
pended  till  his  return. 
t™!,'  It  was  on  tbe  twelfth  of  May  that  tbe  £ing  left  Kensington 

scoi^jh   forGravesend,  whoreheproposedtoembarkfor theContinent. 
'°'°''      Tliree  days  before  his  departure  the  Parliament  of  Scotland  had, 
after  a  recess  of  about  two  years,  met  agtdn  at  Edinburgh. 
Hamilton,  who  had,   in  the  preceding  session,   sate  on  the 
throneandbeldtheacepCre,  wasdead;  and  it  was  necessary  to 
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find  a  new  Lend  High  Conunissioner.    The  person  selected  was   cha 
John  Hay,  Matquesiof  Tweedale,  Chancellor  of  the  Reahn,  Et— jj^ 
man  grown  old  m  busineu,  well  utfonned,  prudent,  humane, 
blameka*  in  private  life,  and,  on  the  whole,  as  respectable  as 
anj  Scottuh  lord  who  had  been  long  and  deeply  concerned  in 
the  politics  of  those  troubled  times. 

Bu  talk  was  not  without  difGcultf.  It  waa  indeed  welli^'i' 
known  that  the  Estates  were  generally  inclined  to  support  the  •'•oii> 
gOTemment.  But  it  was  also  well  known  that  theie  waa  one  »•. 
subject  which  would  require  the  moat  dexterous  and  delicate 
msnafement.  The  cr;  of  the  blood  shed  more  than  three  years 
b^ore  in  Olencoe  had  at  length  made  itaelf  heard.  Towards 
the  dose  of  the  year  1693,  the  reports,  which  had  at  first  been 
coDtemptuoualy  derided  as  &atious  calumnies,  began  to  be 
generally  thpught  deserving  of  serious  attention.  Many  people 
little  disposed  to  place  confidence  in  any  thing  that  came  forth 
£rom  the  secret  presses  of  the  Jacobitea  owned  that,  for  the 
honour  of  the  government,  aome  inquiry  ought  to  be  instituted. 
Hie  amiable  Mary  had  been  much  shocked  by  what  she  heard. 
William  had ,  at  her  request,  empowered  the  Duke  of  Hamilton 
and  several  other  Scotchmen  of  note  to  investigate  the  whole 
aiatter.  But  the  Duke  died:  his  colleagues  were  slack  in  the 
performance  of  their  duty;  and  the  King,  who  knew  little  and 
*  cared  little  about  Scotland ,  forgot  to  urge  them.  * 

It  now  appeared  that  the  government  would  have  done 
wiaelf  as  well  sa  rightly  by  anticipating  the  widies  of  the 
country.  The  horrible  story  repeated  by  the  nonjurors  perti- 
nadousiy,  confideatiy,  and  with  so  many  circumatances  as 
almost  enforced  belief,  had  at  length  roused  all  Scotland. 
The  senaibility  of  a  people  eminently  patriotic  was  galled  by  the 
taunts  of  southern  pamphleteers,  who  asked  whether  there  was 
on  the  north  of  the  Tweed  no  law,  no  justice,  no  humanity, 
■  8u  Ib«  pmiDbU  U 
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.  DO  spirit  to  demand  redresa  even,  for  the  foulest  vrougs.  Eiioli 
—  ofthe  two  extreme  parties,  which  were  diametncall}'  opposed 
to  each  other  in  general  politics,  was  impelled  by  a  peculiar 
feeling  to  call  for  inquiry.  The  Jacobites  were  delighted  by  the 
prospect  of  being  able  to  make  out  a  case  which  'would  bring 
discredit  on  the  usurper,  and  which  might  be  set  off  against 
the  many  offences  imputed  by  the  Whigs  to  ClaTerbouse  and 
Mackenzie.  The  Eealous  Presbyterians  were  not  leas  delighted 
at  the  prospect  ofbeingable  to  ruin  the  Master  of  Stair.  They 
had  never  forgotten  or  forgiven  the  service  which  he  had  ren- 
dered to  the  House  of  Stuart  in  the  iJme  of  the  persecution. 
They  knew  that,  though  he  had  cordially  concurred  in^epo- 
Ulical  revolution  which  had  freed  them  from  the  hated  dynasty, 
he  had  seen  with  displeasure  that  ecclesiastical  revolution 
which  was,  in  their  view,  even  more  important.  They  knew 
that  church  government  was  with  him  merely  an  affeur  of  State, 
and  that,  looking  at  it  as  an  affair  of  State,  he  prefei7«d  tha 
episcopal  to  the  synodical  model.  They  could  not  without 
uneasiness  see  so  adroit  and  eloquent  an  enemy  of  pure  reli^on 
constantly  attending  the  royal  steps  and  constantly  breathing 
counsel  in  the  royak  ear.  They  were  therefore  impatient  for  an 
inTestJgation,  which,  if  one  half  of  what  was  rumoured  were 
true,  must  produce  revelations  fatal  to  the  power  and  Dune  a{_ 
the  minister  whom  they  distrusted.  Nor  could  that  minist«r 
rely  on  the  cordial  support  of  all  who  held  ofSce  under  the 
Crown.  His  genius  and  influence  had  excited  the  jealousy  of 
many  less  successful  courtiers,  and  especially  of  his  fallow  se- 
cretary, Johnstone. 

Thus ,  on  the  eve  of  the  meeting  of  the  Scottish  Parliament, 
Olencoe  was  in  the  mouths  of  all  Scotchmen  of  all  factions  and 
of  all  sects.  'WHliam ,  who  was  jnst  about  to  start  for  the  Con- 
tinent, learned  that,  on  this  subject,  the  Estates  must  have 
tb^way,  and  that  the  best  thing  that  becoulddo  wouldbe  to 
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pot  blnuelf  at  the  head  of  a.  movement  vhich  tt  waa  impoasible  c 
for  him  to  reaiBt.  A  Commiauou  authorising  Tweedate  and— j 
•liTeral  other  piivy  councillon  to  examine  liilly  into  the  matter 
about  vhich  the  public  mind  waa  ao  etroagl}'  excited  wu  signed 
by  theKiogatKenaiiigton,  vas  sent  down  to  Edinburgh,  and 
was  there  sealed  with  the  Great  Seal  of  the  realm.  This  was 
accomplished  just  in  time.'  The  Psrliaoient  bad  scarcely  en- 
tered on  business  when  a  member  rose  to  move  for  an  inquiry 
into  the  UKumstances  of  the  slaughter  of  Olencoe.  Tweedale 
was  able  to  infonn  the  Estates  that  His  Majesty's  goodness  had 
prevented  theu:  desires,  that  a  Commission  of  Precognition 
had,  a  few  houis  before,  passed  in  all  the  forms,  and  that  the 
lords  and  gentlemen  named  in  that  instrument  would  hold  their 
first  meeting  before  night*"  The  Parliament  nnanimously  voted 
thanks  to  the  King  for  this  instance  of  hia  paternal  care:  but 
some  of  those  who  joined  in  the  vote  of  thanks  expressed  a 
very  natural  api»%hension  that  the  second  investigation  might 
end  as  unsatisbctorily  as  the  first  investigation  had  ended. 
The  honour  of  the  country,  they  said,  was  at  stake;  and  the 
Commissioners  were  bound  to  proceed  with  such  diligence  that 
the  reimlt  of  the  inquest  might  be  known  before  the  end  of  the 
sesuon.  Tweedale  gave  assurances  which,  foratime,  silenced 
the  munnurers.™'  But,  when  three  weeks  had  passed  away, 
many  members  became  mutinous  and  suspicious.  On  the  four- 
teenth of  June  it  waa  moved  that  the  Commiaaioners  should  be 
.ordered  to  report  The  motion  waa  not  carried:  hut  it  was 
renewed  day  after  day.  In  three  sacoessive  sittings  Tweedale 
waeable  to  restrain  the  eagerness  of  the  aasembly.  But,  when 
he  at  length  annonnced  that  the  report  had  been  completed, 
and  added  that  it  would  not  be  laid  before  the  Estates  till  it 
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'.  liad  been  submitted  to  the  King,  there  was  a  Tiolent  outcry. 

—The  public  curioBi^  was  intense:  for  the  examination  had 
been  conducted  with  closed  doom;  and  both  Commissioner 
and  clerks  had  be«i  awom  to  secrecy.  The  King  was  in  the 
Netheiiands.  Weeks  must  elapse  before  his  pleaanre  could  be 
taken;  and  the  sesrion  could  not  last  much  longer.  Inafburth 
debate  there  were  ngns  which  convinced  the  Lord  Ui^  Com- 
missioner  that  it  was  expedient  to  yield;  and  the  report  was 
produced.* 

It  is  a  paper  highly  creditable  to  those  who  &amed  it,  an 
excellent  digest  of  evidence,  clear,  pasBionlesB,  andausterely 
jtut.  No  source  from  which  valuable  information  was  likely 
to  be  derived  had  bees  neglected.  QlengBiry  and  Keppocb, 
though  notoriously  disaffected  to  the  government,  had  been 
permitted  to  conduct  the  case  onbehalf  of  their  unhappy  kins- 
men. Several  of  the  Macdonalds  who  had  escaped  from  the 
havoc  of  that  night  had  been  examined,  and  among  lliem  the 
reigning  Mac  Ian ,  the  eldest  son  of  the  murdered  C3iie£  The 
correspondence  of  die  Master  of  Stur  with  the  military  men 
who  commanded  in  the  Highlands  had  been  subjected  to  a 
strict  bnt  not  nnfur  scrutiny.  The  conclusion  to  which  the 
ConuoiosionerB  csme ,  and  in  which  erery  mtcUigent  and  candid 
inquirer  will  concur,  was  that  the  slaughter  of  Olencoe  was  a 
barbarous  murder,  and  that  of  this  baibarous  murder  fhe  let- 
ters of  liie  Master  of  3tc^  were  the  sole  warrant  and  cause. 

l^at  Breadslbane  was  an  accomplice  in  the  crime  was  not 
proved:  hut  he  did  not  come  off  quite  dear.  In  the  course  of 
the  investigation  it  was  incidentally  discovered  that  he  had, 
while  distributing  the  money  of  Wilham  among  the  Highland 
Chiefs ,  professed  to  them  the  warmest  Keal  for  Qxe  interest  ol 
James,  and  advised  them  to  take  what  they  could  get  from  the 
nsurper,  bnt  to  be  constantly  on  the  watch  fora&vourable  op< 

•  ABt.Patl.  Scot.,  Jong  M.  IS.  30.  ISH;  Loadoa  QsuU*,  JDa«a7. 
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pOTbmit;  of  bringing  back  the  rightful  King.  Breadalbana'*  ( 
defance  woa  that  he  was  a  greater  ^Uain  than  hia  aoouBera  — 
imagined,  aod  that  he  had  [aetended  to  be  a  JaeabUe  only  in 
order  to  get  at  the  bottom  of  the  Jaoobit«  plane.  Id  truth  the 
depths  of  this  man's  knaTery  were  nnhthomable.  It  was  im- 
posiible  to  uy  irbich  of  hii  tieasons  vere,  to  borrov  the  Italian 
classification,  single  treasons,  and  which  double  treasons.  On 
Qiii  occasion  the  Psjliament  suppoied  him  to  have  been  guilty 
only  of  a  ungle  treason,  and  sent  bin  to  the  Castle  of  Edin- 
burgh. The  government,  on^jllcoDsideTstion,  gave  credit  to 
bis  assertion  that  he  had  been  guilty  of  a  double  treason,  and 
letbim  out  again.* 

The  Report  of  thfl  Commission  was  taken  into  immediate 
consideTation  by  the  Estates.  Thef  resoWed,  without  one  dis* 
sentient  Toice,  tiiat  the  order  signed  by  William  did  not 
authorise  the  slaughter  of  Glencoe.  They  next  resolTsd,  but, 
it  should  seem,  not  unanimously,  that  the  slaughter  was  a 
nmrdei.**  They  proceeded  topaas  Beverat  votes,  the  sense  of 
which  was  finally  summed  up  in  an  address  to  tho  King.  How 
that  part  of  the  addresa  which  related  to  the  Master  of  Stair 
should  be  firamed  was  a  question  about  which  there  was  much 
debate.  Several  of  his  letters  were  called  for  and  read;  and 
several  amendments  were  put  to  the  vote.  It  should  seem  that  ~ 
the  Jacobites  and  the  extreme  Presbyterians  were,  with  hut  too 
good  cause,  on  the  ride  of  severity.  Themqori^,  nnderlhe 
aUlfal  management  of  the  Lord  High  Commissioner,  ac- 
quiesced in  words  which  made  it  impoasible  (c»  the  guilty  nu- 
nister  to  retain  his  ofSce,  but  which  did  not  impute  to  him  such 
criminality  as  would  have  affected  his  life  or  his  estate.  They 
censured  him,  but  censured  bim  in  terms  tax  too  soft,  lliey 
blamed  his  imraoderat*  seat  against  the  unfortunat«  olan,  and 
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',  hiiwanadireatioQa  about  performingthe  execution  by  auipriae. 

— Ejs  esoeaa  in  his  letteiB  they  pronounced  to  have  been  the  origi- 
nal cause  of  the  maaaacre:  but,  instead  of  demanding  that  he 
should  be  brought  to  trial  as  a  murderer,  they  declared  that,  in 
coDsideratloQ  of  his  abBCDce  and  of  his  great  place,  they  left  it 
to  the  royal  wisdom  to  deal  with  him  in  such  a  manner  as  might 
vindicate  the  honour  of  the  government. 

The  indulgence  which  was  shown  to  the  prindpal  offender 
was  not  extended  to  his  subordinates.  Hamilton,  who  had  fled 
and  had  been  vainly  cited  by  proclamaQon  at  the  City  Cross  to 
appear  before  the  Estates,  was  pronounced  not  to  be  clear  of 
the  blood  of  the  Glencoe  men.  Glenlyon,  Captain Brummond, 
Lieutenant  Lindsey,  Ensign  Lundie,  and  Serjeant  Barbour, 
were  still  more  distinctly  designated  as  murderers;  and  the 
King  was  requested  to  command  the  Lord  Advocate  to  prose- 
cute  them. 

The  Parliament  of  Scotland  was  undoubtedly,  on  this  occa- 
sion, severe  in  the  wrong  place  and  lenient  in  the  wrong  place. 
The  cruelty  and  baseness  of  Oleolyon  and  bis  comrades  excite, 
even  after  the  lapse  of  a  hundred  and  six^  yean,  emotions 
which  make  it  difficult  to  reason  calmly.  Yet  whoever  can 
bring  himself  to  look  at  tbe  conduct  of  these  men  witit  judicial 
impartiality  will  probably  bo  of  opinion  that  they  could  not, 
without  great  detriment  to  the  commonwealth,  have  been 
treated  as  assassins.  They  bad  slain  nobody  whom  they  bad 
not  been  positively  directed  by  their  commanding  officer  to  slay. 
That  subordination  without  which  an  army  is  the  worst  of  all 
rabbles  would  be  at  an  end,  if  every  soldier  were  to  be  held 
answerable  for  the  justice  of  every  order  in  obedience  to  which 
he  pulls  his  trigger.  The  case  of  Olencoe  was,  doubtless,  an 
extreme  case :  but  it  cannot  easily  be  distinguished  in  principle 
Irom  cases  which,  in  war,  are  of  ordinary  occuirence.  Very 
tenible  military  executions  are  sometimes  indispensable.    Ho- 
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tnvutyitaelfmay  require  them.  Who  then  is  h>  decide  whether  c 
there  be  an  emeigenoy  aucfa  u  makes  severity  the  truest  mercy  ? — 
Who  is  to  determine  whether  it  be  or  be  not  neceaaary  to  lay  a 
thriving  tovn  in  ashes,  to  decimate  a  large  body  of  mutineers, 
to  shoot  a  whole  gang  of  banditti?  It  the  reaponsibitity  with  the 
commanding  ofBcer,  or  with  the  rank  and  file  whom  he  orders 
to  make  ready,  present  and  fire?  And  if  the  general  rule  be 
that  the  responsibility  is  with  the  commending  ofScer,  and  not 
with  those  who  obey  him,  is  it  possible  to  find  any  reason  for 
pronouncing  the  case  of  Glencoe  an  exception  to  thatnile?  It 
is  remarkable  that  no  member  of  the  Scottish  Parliament  pro- 
posed that  any  of  the  private  men  of  Argyle's  rei^ent  should 
he  prosecuted  for  murder.  Absolute  impunity  was  granted  to 
everybodybelowlherankofSeijeanL  Yet  on  what  prindple? 
Surely,  if  militaiy  obedience  was  not  a  valid  plea,  every  man 
who  shot  a  Macdonald  on  that  hon^le  night  was  a  murderer. 
And,  if  military  obedience  vas  a  valid  plea  for  the  mniketeer 
who  acted  by  order  of  SeijeantSarhoui,  why  not  for  Barbour 
who  acted  by  order  of  Olenlyon?  And  why  not  for  Olenlyon 
who  acted  by  order  of  Hamilton?  It  can  scarcely  be  maintained 
that  more  deference  is  due  from  a  private  to  a  noncommissioned 
officer  than  from  a  noncommissioned  officer  to  hie  oaptain ,  or 
from  a  captun  to  his  coloneL 

It  may  be  stud  that  the  orders  given  to  Qtenlyon  were  of  ao 
peculiar  a  nature  that,  ifhe  had  been  eman  of  virtue,  hewould 
have  tlirown  up  bis  commiauon,  would  have  braved  tlie  dis- 
pleasure of  colonel,  general,  and  Secretary  of  State,  wOuld 
have  incurred  the  heaviest  penalty  which  a  Court  Martial  could 
inflict,  rather  than  have  performed  the  part  assigned  to  him; 
and  this  is  perfectly  true:  but  the  question  is  not  whether  he 
acted  like  a  virtuous  man,  but  whether  he  did  that  for  which  he 
could,  without  infringing  a  rule  essential  to  the  discipline  of 
camps  and  to  the  security  of  nations ,  be  hanged  as  a  murderer. 
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.  In  this  CMS ,  disobedience  was  usuredty  b  mot&l  duty:  bat  it 
—  does  not  follow  diBt  obedience  was  a  legal  crime. 

It  seems  therefore  that  the  guilt  of  Olenlyon  and  hli  fellows 
was  not  within  the  scope  of  the  penal  law.  The  only  pimisbment 
whieh  could  properly  be  inflicted  on  them  was  that  which  made 
Cain  cry  out  that  it  was  greater  than  he  could  beu ;  to  be  vaga- 
bonds on  the  foce  of  the  earth,  and  to  carry  wherever  they  went 
a  mark  &om  which  even  bad  men  should  turn  away  aiok  with 

It  waa  not  so  wiUi  ihe  Master  of  Sta'u-.  He  had  been 
solemnly  pronounced,  both  by  the  ConuniiMon  of  Freoognition 
and  by  the  Estates  of  the  Bealm  in  Aill  Farlisment,  to  be  the 
original  author  of  the  massacre.  Tliat  it  was  not  advisable  to 
make  examples  of  bis  tools  was  the  strongest  reason  for  making 
an  example  of  him.  Every  argoment  which  can  be  ui^d 
against  punishing  the  soldier  who  ezeoutea  tiie  unjust  and  in- 
human orders  of  bis  superior  is  en  argument  for  punishing  with 
the  ntanost  rigour  of  the  law  the  superior  who  gives  unjnst  and 
hdnman  orders.  Where  there  can  be  no  reiponsibiSty  below, 
thwe  should  be  double  responsibility  above.  What  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Sootland  ought  with  one  Toioe  to  have  demanded  waa, 
not  that  a  poor  illiterate  serjesnt,  who  wes  hardly  more  ac- 
countable than  bis  own  halbert  for  the  bloody  wwk  which  he 
bad  done,  should  be  hanged  in  the  Grassmariiet,  but  that  the 
real  murderer,  the  most  politic,  the  most  eloquent,  the  most 
powerful,  of  SootUah  statesmen,  should  be  brought  to  a  public 
trial,  and  should,  If  found  guilty,  die  the  deMh  of  a  felon.  No- 
thing less  than  such  a  saraifice  oould  expiate  such  a  crine.  Un- 
happily the  Estates,  by  extenuating  the  guilt  of  the  chief  ot 
fiender,  and,  at  the  aame  tine,  demanding  that  his  humble 
agent*  sboold  be  traated  with  a  sev eri^  beyond  the  law,  made 
the  stain  which  the  massacre  had  left  on  the  honour  of  the  na* 
tjon  broader  and  deeper  than  before. 
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Nor  is  it  poiubte  to  acquit  the  King  of  a  grett  breach  of  c 
duty.  It  is,  indeed,  higfalf  probable  that,  till  he  reeeired  the  — 
report  of  hii  CommiBBlonerB ,  he  had  been  very  imperfectly  ia- 
formedas  tothe  oircumatanceaoftiieriaughteT.  Weeanhaidly 
suppose  that  he  trai  much  in  the  habit  of  reading  Jacobite 
pamphlets;  and,  if  be  did  read  them,  he  would  have  found  in 
them  BQch  a  quantity  of  absurd  and  rancorous  inTective  agunst 
hiButdf  tltat  he  would  have  been  Tory  little  inclined  to  credit  any 
imputation  which  Qiey  might  throw  on  bii  serranta.  He  would 
have  leen  hinuelf  accused,  in  one  bact,  of  being  a  concealed 
Papbt,  in  another  of  havingpoisoned  Jeffreys  in  the  Tower,  in 
a  third  of  hayicg  contrived  to  have  Talmash  talcen  off  at  Brest 
He  would  have  seen  it  asserted  that,  in  Ireland,  he  once  ordered 
fif^  of  his  wounded  English  soldiers  to  be  burned  alive.  He 
would  have  seen  that  the  unalterable  affection  which  be  felt&om 
his  boyhood  to  his  death  for  three  or  four  of  the  bravest  and 
most  trusty  &iendi  that  ever  prince  had  the  happinesB  to  possess 
was  made  a  ground  for  imputing  to  him  abominations  as  foul  as 
those  which  are  buried  under  the  waters  of  the  Dead  Sea.  He 
might  therefore  naturally  be  slow  to  believe  frightful  imputa- 
tions thrown  by  writers  whom  he  knew  to  be  habitual  liars  on  a 
statesman  whose  abilities  he  valued  highly,  andto  whose  exer- 
tions he  had,  on  same  great  occasions,  owed  much.  But  he 
could  not,  after  he  had  read  the  documents  transmitted  to  him 
from  Edinburgh  by  Tweedale,  entertain  the  siighest  doubt  of 
the  guilt  of  the  Master  of  Stair.  To  visit  that  guilt  with  exem- 
plary punishment  was  the  sacred  duty  of  a  Sovereign  who  had 
ewom ,  with  his  hand  lilted  up  towards  heaven ,  that  he  would, 
in  hiskingdom  of  Scotland,  tepresa,  in  all  estates  and  degrees, 
all  oppression,  and  would  do  justice,  without  aeeeptanoa  of 
persons,  aa  he  hoped  for  mercy  from  the  Eather  of  all  mercies. 
WUiara  contented  himself  wiUi  dismisdng  the  Master  from 
ofBce.     For  this  great  fault,   a  fault  amounting  to  a  crime, 
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>.  Burnet  Med  U>  frame,  not  a  defence,  butwexcuBe.  Hewould 
—  hafe  us  believe  that  the  King,  alanned  by  finding  how  many 
■  peisons  had  borne  a  part  in  the  slaughter  of  Gleacoe ,  thought 
it  better  to  grant  a  general  amnesty  than  to  punish  one  massacre 
by  anoQier.  But  this  representation  is  the  very  reverse  of  the 
truth.  Numerous  instruments  had  doubtless  been  employed  in 
the  work  of  death:  but  they  had  all  received  their  impulse, 
directly  or  indirectly,  from  a  single  mind.  High  above  the 
crowd  of  offenders  towered  one  offender,  preeminent  in  parts, 
knowledge,  rank  and  power.  In  return  for  many  victims  immo- 
lated by  treachery,  only  one  victim  was  demanded  by  justice; 
and  it  must  ever  be  considered  as  a  blemish  on  the  fame  of 
William  that  the  demand  was  refused. 

On  the  seventeenth  of  July  the  session  of  the  Parliament  of 
Scotland  closed.  The  Estates  had  liberally  voted  such  a  supply 
Sa  the  poor  country  which  they  represented  could  afford.  They 
hadindeedbeen  put  into  high  good  humour  by  the  notion  that 
they  had  found  out  a  way  of  speedily  making  that  poor  country 
rich.  Their  attention  had  been  divided  between  the  inquiry  into 
the  slaughter  of  Glencoe  and  some  specious  commercial  projects 
of  which  the  nature  wUI  be  explained  and  the  fate  related  in  a 
future  chapter. 

Meanwhile  all  Europe  was  looking  anxiously  towards  the 
*"  Low  Counbies.  The  great  warrior  who  had  been  victorious  at 
'■  Fleurus,  at  Steinkiilc  and  at  Landen  had  not  lelt  his  equal 
behind  him.  But  France  still  possessed  Uanhals  well  qualified 
for  high  command.  Already  Catlnat  and  Boufflera  had  given 
proofs  of  skill,  of  resolution  and  of  zeal  for  the  interests  of  the 
state.  Either  of  those  distinguished  officers  would  have  been  a 
aucoesBor  worthy  of  Luxemburg  and  an  antagonist  worthy  of 
William:  but  their  master,  unfortunately  for  himself,  preferred 
to  both  theDuke  of  Vitleroy.  The  new  general  had  been  Lewis's 
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plBTmatc  when  tbey  were  both  cliilcbreii,  had  then  become  a  raAr. 
fovomitA ,  and  had  nerer  ceased  to  be  bo.  Id  those  miperfidal  -j^  • 
graceB  for  which  the  FVench  uietocnoy  wu  then  renowned 
thraaghont  Europe,  TiUera;  waa  preeminent  among  the  French 
niatocTBcy.  His  Btatuie  wu  tall,  hit  conntenance  handsome, 
Ida  manners  nobly  and  somewhat  haughtily  polite,  his  dress,  his 
flimiture,  hi«  equipages,  hia  table,  magnificent  No  man  told 
a  story  with  more  Tivacity:  no  man  sate  his  hone  better  in  a 
hunting  party:  no  man  made  love  with  more  succeaa:  no  man 
staked  and  lost  heaps  of  gold  with  mote  agreeable  unconcern: 
no  man  waa  more  intimately  acquainted  with  the  adventureH, 
theattaohmeots,  the  enmities  of  the  lords  and  ladies  who  daily 
filled  the  halt*  of  TeistuIIei.  There  were  two  characterg  especi- 
ally which  this  fine  gentleman  had  studied  during  many  years, 
and  ofwhlohhek&ewalltheplaitB  and  windings,  the  character 
of  the  King,  and  the  character  of  her  who  was  Queen  in  every 
thing  but  name.  Bat  there  euded  Villeroy's  acquirements.  He 
was  profoundly  ignorant  both  of  books  and  of  bnsiness.  At  the 
Council  Board  he  never  opened  his  mouth  without  exposing 
Umself.  For  war  he  had  not  a  single  qoalification  except  that 
personal  courage  which  was  common  to  him  with  thewhole  class 
of  which  he  was  a  member.  At  every  great  crisis  of  his  political 
and  of  his  militBry  life  be  was  BltemBt«ly  drunk  vrith  arrogance 
and  sunk  in  dejection.  Just  before  he  took  a  momentous  step 
his  selfoonfldence  waa  boundleai :  he  would  listen  to  no  sugges- 
tion :  he  would  not  admit  into  his  mind  the  thonght  that  fuhire 
waa  posuble.  On  the  first  check  he  gave  up  every  thing  for  lost, 
became  incapable  of  directing,  and  ran  up  and  down  in  helpless 
despair.  Lewis  howevei  loved  him;  and  he,  to  do  him  justice, 
loved  Lewis.  The  kbdness  of  the  master  waa  proof  against  all 
the  diaastenwhiohwere  brought  on  his  kingdom  bytheraahness 
and  weakness  of  the  servant;  and  the  gratitude  of  the  servant 
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°'  in  the  NetherlaudB  waa  cosflded.  The  DuLe  of  Maine  wu  sent 
to  learn  the  urt  of  vkt  under  thie  preceptor.  Maine,  die  natural 
eon  of  Lewti  b;  the  Ducheis  of  Montespan,  had  been  brought 
up  from  childhood  by  Madame  de  Msintenon ,  Hid  «as  loved  by 
Lenia  with  the  love  of  a  father,  bj  Madune  de  Maintenon  with 
the  not  less  tender  love  of  a  foster  Bother.  OisTe  men  vere 
Boandaliied  by  the  oatentaHous  manner  in  which  the  EiDg,while 
making  a  high  profeuion  of  inetj,  exfaAuted  hii  partiality  for 
this  ofisprisg  of  a  doable  adultery.  Kindness,  they^aid,  was 
doubdeu  due  from  a  parent  to  a  child:  bnt  deoencf  was  also 
due  from  a  Sorereign  lo  hie  people.  In  ^te  of  time  muimiirs 
the  youth  had  been  publicly  admowledged,  loaded  with  wealth 
and  dignities,  created  aDuke  and  Peer,  placed,  by  an  Kdre- 
ordinary  act  of  royal  power,  above  Bukee  and  Pern  of  older 
oreatjon,  manied  to  a  Princess  ofthe  blood  royal,and  appointed 
Grand  Master  of  the  Artillery  of  the  Realm.  Wiih  abilities  and 
courage  be  might  have  played  a  great  part  in  the  wodd.  But 
his  iotelleet  wee  small;  faia  nerrea  were  weak;  uid  the  w<»Qen 
and  priests  who  had  edncated  him  had  eiTectuaUy  asusted 
nature.  He  was  orthodox  in  belief^  oonrect  in  mtwala,  imdnueting 
inaddreis,  a  hypocrite,  anuaohiefiaakeraiidacovard. 

It  was  expected  at  Versailles  that  Flandns  would ,  during 
t^  year,  be  the  chief  theatre  of  war.  Here,  therefore,  a 
great  anny  was  collected.  Strong  lines  were  formed  fraia  the 
Lys  to  the  Scheld,  and  Yilleroy  fixed  his  headquarters  near 
Toumay.  Bonffleia,  with  about  twdve  thousand  men,  guarded 
the  banks  of  Oie  Sambre. 

On  the  other  side  the  British  andSntch  troi^,  who  were 
mider  '^^^lliam's  Immediate  command,  nrafttered  in  the  nei^i-. 

*  Tli«i«  Im  u  aiDellHil  partrill  of  TUlaroy  Id  Bilnl  Blmoo'i  MsBotn. 
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bourhood  of  Obent,  Hie  Elector  of  Bavana,  at  the  head  of  a  ( 
great  force,  lay  near  BruMels.  A  nnaller  army,  consiating  — 
chiefly  of  Brandenburghen,  was  encamped  not  far  &om  Huy. 

Early  in  June  military  operations  commencBd.  The  first 
movements  of  William  were  mere  f^ts  intended  to  prerent  the 
French  generals  from  suspeotiiig  bis  real  purpose.  He  had  set 
his  heart  on  retaking  Namnr.  The  loss  of  Namur  had  been  the 
most  mottii^g  of  all  the  disasters  of  a  disastrous  war.  The 
importance  of  Namur  in  a  military  point  of  view  had  always 
been  great,  and  had  become  greater  than  ever  during  the  three 
years  wtucb  had  elapsed  since  the  last  siege.  New  works,  the 
masterpieces  of  Vanban,  had  been  added  to  the  old  defences 
vriiich  had  been  constnioted  with  the  utmost  skill  of  Cohom. 
So  ably  had  the  two  ilhutiious  en^eers  vied  with  eaob  other 
and  cooperated  with  nature  that  the  fortress  was  esteemed  (be 
strongest  in  Europe.  Over  one  gate  had  been  placed  a  vanBttng 
inscription  which  defied  the  allies  to  wrench  the  pme  &om  tbe 
grasp  of  France. 

William  kept  bis  own  counsel  so  well  that  notahint  of  his 
intention  got  abroad.  Some  thought  that  Dunkirk,  some  that 
Ypres  waa  bis  object  The  marohes  and  skirmishes  by  which 
he  disguised  bis  design  were  compared  by  Sunt  Simon  to  the 
moves  of  a  skilful  chess  player.  Feuquieres,  muoh  more  deeply 
versed  in  military  science  than  Saint  Simon,  infbrms  us  that 
some  of  these  moves  were  hazardous,  and  Uiat  such  a  game 
could  not  have  been  safely  played  against  Luxemburg;  and  this 
is  probably  true:  but  Luxemburg  was  gone;  and  what  Luxem- 
burg had  been  to  "William ,  W^am  now  was  to  Villeroy. 

While  the  King  was  thus  employed ,  the  Jacobites  at  borne,  ju 
beingunable,  in  bis  absence,  to  prosecute  their  design  agunst^l' 
his  person ,  contented  themselves  iritli  plotting  agunst  his  f^ 
government.  They  were  somewhat  less  closely  watched  than  ^ 
during  the  preceding  year ;  fbr  the  event  of  the  trials  at  Man-  •>• 
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>.  cheater  Itad  discouraged  Aaaron  Smith  and  bis  agents.  Tren- 
—  chaid,  whose  Tigilance  and  severity  had  made  him  an  object  of 
terror  and  hatted,  was  no  more,  and  bad  been  aacoeeded,  in 
vhat  may  be  called  the  subordinate  Secretaryabip  of  State,  by 
Sir  William  Tnunball,  a  learned  oivilian  and  an  experienced 
dipIomatiBt,  of  moderate  opinions,  and  of  temper  cautions  to 
timidity.*  The  malecontents  were  emboldened  by  the  lenity 
of  the  administration.  WiUiam  had  aoarcely  sailed  for  the  Con- 
tinent when  they  held  a  great  meeting  at  one  of  their  favoorite 
bumts,  the  Old  King'a  Head  in  Leadenhalt  Street  Chamock, 
Forter,  Goodman,  Farkyns  and  Fenwick  were  present.  The 
Earl  of  Aylesbury  waa  there,  a  man  whose  attachment  to  the 
exiled  house  was  notorious,  but  who  always  denied  that  he 
bad  eTer  thought  of  efiecting  a  reatoration  by  immoral  means. 
His  denial  would  be  entitled  to  more  credit  if  he  had  not,  by 
taking  the  oaths  to  tbe  government  agtunst  which  he  was  con- 
stantly intriguing,  forfeited  the  right  to  be  considered  as  a  man 
of  conscience  and  honour.  In  t^e  assembly  was  Sir  John 
FUend,  Bnonjurorwhohadindeedaveryslander wit,  butwho 
had  made  a  very  large  fortune  by  brewing,  and  who  spent  it 
freely  in  sedition.  After  dinner,  — for  the  plans  of  the  Jaco- 
bitea  were  generally  Icdd  over  wine,  and  generally  bore  aome 
trace  oftheconriTiality  in  which  they  had  originated, —  it  was 
resolved  that  the  time  waa  come  for  an  insurrection  and  a 
French  invasion,  and  that  a  special  messenger  should  eany  the 
sense  of  the  meeting  to  Saint  Germains.  Chamock  was  Belect«d. 
"Bia  undertook  the  commission,  crossed  the  Channel,  saw 
James,  and  bad  interviewa  with  the  ministers  of  Lewis,  but 
could  arrange  nothing.  The  English  meJecontents  would  not 
stir  till  ten  thousandFrench  troops  were  in  theisland;  and  ten 
thousand  French  troops  could  not,  without  great  risk,  bewitb- 

*  Soma  onrlou  l»tti  of  TnnnbuU'i  ehinotw  will  b*  ftonad  la  Fepr*^ 
TuglarDUij. 
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dramt  &om  tika  irmj  which  was  oontrading  agaiiut  William  in  chap, 
the  Low  Countriei.  Whan  Chainock  nttureed  to  npoit  that  ■  ™ '  - 
fail  embaiajr  had  been  tmtucceuM,  ha  fonndBOBwofhiicoft- 
federatee  in  gaoL  They  had  dunng  hia  abienoe  amused  then»- 
aelves,  after  their  faehicm,  by  trying  to  raise  a  riot  in  London 
on  the  tentii  of  Jsne,  the  blitiiday  of  the  imfortnnate  Piinoe  of 
"WaleB.  They  met  at  b.  tavern  in  Dmty  Lane,  end,  when  hot 
with  wine,  udUed  forth  iword  in  hand,  headed  by  Porter  and 
Ooodman,  beat  ketUednnu,  nnfiuled  banners,  and  began  to 
li^tboD&res.  Bnttbewatcli,  lupported  by  the  populace »  was 
too  Btraug  for  the  reTellen.  They  were  pot  to  lont:  thatamm 
whentfaeyhadfeastedwaasaokedbytlieinob:  the rin^eadeis 
were  apprehended,  tried,  fined  and  imprieoced,  butregidned 
theiilibaty  in  time  to  beai  apart  in  a  &r  miMB  criminal  deiign.* 

By  this  time  sU  was  reedy  for  the  exeontion  of  the  plen|,°^'„r° 
whiofa  William  had  formed,  lliat  plan  had  been  communicated 
to  the  othec  ohieb  of  the  allied  forces,  and  had  been  waimly 
approved.  VandemMit  was  left  in  FlendeTs  vrith  a  oonsiderabte 
force  to  watch  ^^lleroy.  The  King,  with  the  rest  of  his  anny, 
narebed  itraigbt  on  Namei.  At  the  same  moment  the  Elector 
of  Bavaria  edranoed  towards  the  same  point  on  one  side ,  and 
the  Btandenbn^bers  on  aaother.  80  null  had  these  move- 
ments been  eonoerted,  and  so  rapidly  were  they  performed, 
that  the  ikilflil  and  energetio  Boufflers  hod  but  just  time  to 
throw  Uimdf  into  the  fortress.  He  was  aooompanUd  by  seren 
nfTmcnts  of  dragoons,  by  astrong  body  of  gnnnars,  sappers 
and  minen,  end  by  an  ofBoer  named  Megiigny,  who  was 
esteemed  the  beat  engineer  in  the  Fnnoh  serrice  with  the  ei- 
eaption  of  Vauban.  A  ftwhonrs  after  Bouffleis  bad  entered  the 
plaee  the  beaiqpng  foiees  olesed  round  it  on  every  nde ;  and  the 
lines  of  dremnvallation  we»  rej^dly  fortaed. 

■  roatbor,  Jib*  11>,  JBlf  *•  11.,  189»;  IbI<IIIe«ik*  Dsnutla  mnd 
Foralcn ,  JoM  14.i  Facqatt  Boat  ttam  Bonud  and  Plandars,  JdIt  ■• 
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CHAT.  Hie  news  exoitod  no  ftlarm  at  tha  French  Conrt  There  it 
^  WM  not  doubted  that  'WiUiam  would  aoon  be  oorapelled  to 
abandon  hia  enterprise  irith  grieroua  loaa  and  ignominy.  Ilie 
town  waa  atrong:  the  castle  was  believed  to  be  impr^nahlet 
the  msgaifawe  weie  filled  with  poviaions  and  ammunition  (of- 
ficient  to  last  till  the  time  at  which  the  anniea  of  that  age  were 
expected  to  retire  into  winter  qnartera:  tha  gairiaon  conmated 
of  aixteen  thonaaud  of  tlie  best  troops  in  the  worid:  they  were 
oommandedb;  an  excellent  general:  hewaaaaaiatedby  anes- 
cellent  engineer ;  not  waa  it  doubted  that  Villero  j  would  march 
wiUi  his  great  aimy  to  the  aaaiatutoe  of  Bouf&ers,  and  that 
the  hedegera  would  then  be  in  much  more  dai^iei  than  the  ho- 
Neged. 

These  hopes  were  kept  up  bj  the  despatches  of  Tilleroy. 
He  proposed,  he  said,  fiist  to  annihilate  the  aimjr  of  Vande- 
mont,  and  then  to  drive  William  from  Namur.  Vaudemont 
nu^t  tt;  to  avoid  an  action;  but  he  could  not  eecope.  The 
Marshal  went  ao  far  as  to  promise  hia  maater  news  of  a  complete 
victory  within  twenty  four  hours.  Lewis  passed  a  whole  day  in 
impatient  expectation.  At  last,  instead  of  an  ofSoer  of  high 
rank  loaded  with  Englieh  and  Dutch  atandaida,  amved  a 
courier  bringing  newa  that  Vaudemont  had  eSected  a  letveat 
with  aearoely  any  loaa ,  and  waa  safe  under  the  walla  of  Ghent 
miliam  extolled  the  generaldiip  of  hia  lieutenant  in  the 
warmest terma.  "My oouain,''he wrote,"yoahaveshowDyoui< 
self  agreate^mBsterofyour  art  than  if  you  had  won  a  pitdied 
battle."*  In &eFienchcanip,howeTer,andat the  FrentJi Conrt 
it  was  univeraally  held  that  Yaudemont  had  been  aaved  leas  by 
hia  own  skill  than  by  the  miaoonduct  of  those  to  whom  he  was 
opposed.  Some  threw  the  whole  blame  on  Vilieroy;  and  VUle- 
Toj  made  no  attempt  to  vindicate  himself.  But  it  waa  gennnlly 
I  u*  In  tha  USDtiilr 
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believed  that  he  might,  at  least  to  a  great  extent,  have  vindi-  ( 
Gated  himcelf ,  bad  be  not  pre&ired  royal  favour  to  militaiy  — : 
renown.  Hiiplan,  it  was  said,  might  have  lucceeded^  had 
not  the  execution  been  entnuted  to  the  Duke  of  Maine.  At 
the  first  glimpie  of  danger  the  bastard's  heart  bad  died  irithin 
him.  He  bad  not  been  able  to  conceal  hia  poltrooneiy.  He 
hod  atood  trembling,  etutteiiug,  calling  foi  bis  oonfeBMoy 
while  the  old  officenround  him,  with  tearamtheireyea,  urged 
him  to  advance.  During  a  ahint  time  the  disgrace  of  the  ion 
waa  ofHieealed  from  the  father.  But  the  ailence  of  Villeroy 
showed  that  (here  was  a  seoet:  the  pleasantries  of  the  Dutch 
gotettes  soon  elucidated  the  myateiy;  and  Lewia  learned,  if 
not  the  whole  truth,  yet  enough  to  nuke  him  miserable.  Never 
dining  his  long  reign  had  he  been  so  moved.  During  same 
hours  his  gloomy  irritabihty  kept  his  servants,  his  courlieri, 
even  his  priests,  in  tMror.  He  so  for  forgot  the  grace  and 
dignity  for  which  he  was  renowned  throughout  the  worid  that, 
in  the  sight  of  all  the  splendid  crowd  of  gentlemen  and  ladies 
who  came  to  see  him  dine  at  Maili,  be  broke  a  oane  on  the 
ahoiilden  of  a  laoqaey,  and  pursued  the  poor  man  with  the 

The  ii«gp  of  Namnr  metnwlule  was  rigorously  pressed  by 
the  allies.  Ihe  sdentificpartoftheir  operations  was  under  Ihe 
direetionof  Cofaom,  who  was  spurred  by  emulation  to  exeit  his 
utmost  skilL  He  had  suffered,  three  years  before,  the  morti- 
fication of  seeing  the  town,  as  he  had  fortified  it,  taken  by  his 
great  master  Vauban.  To  retakeit,  now  that  the  fortificationa 
had  received  Vauban's  last  improvements,  would  be  ■  noble 
revenge. 

On  the  second  of  July  the  trenches  were  opened.  On  the 
eighth  a  gallant  sally  of  French  dragoons  was  gallantly  beaten 
back;  and,  late  on  the  same  evening,  a  strong  body  of  infhn&y, 

■  S<s  S&lut  filmou'*  Uemali*,  ind  till  nnta  opsa  Dwiienu. 
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CHAr.  theEDglishfootgUBTdaleadingfthevAjrirtoimed,  dterablood; 
-^^tonflia,  tbeoutwotkiantheBnuMliiide.  The  King  in  person 
dkaoted  the  attack;  and  his  subjects  weie  delighted  to  leam 
th&t,  when  the  fight  was  hottest,  he  laid  his  hand  on  the 
shoolderoftheElectorofBavaria,  and exdumed,  "Look,  look 
at  mj  brave  EngUiht"  Conspiooous  in  bravei;  even  among 
those  brave  En^ish  was  Cutta.  In  that  bulldog  ooutsge  which 
flinches  from  no  danger,  howarer  terrible,  he  was  unrivalled. 
There  was  no  difGcultjr  in  Hnding  haidy  volunteaEs,  German, 
Dutch  and  British ,  to  go  on  a  fbriom  hope :  but  Cutta  was  the 
only  mui  who  appeared  to  consider  such  *a  expedition  as  a 
partj  of  pleasure.  He  was  so  mnefa  at  hi*  ease  in  the  hottest  fire 
of  thePrench  batteries  that  his  soldiers  gave  him  the  honouMble 
luekname  of  the  Salamander.* 

Ob  the  eeventeanth  the  Gnt  eonntersoarp  of  the  town  was 
attacked.  Tke  English  and  Dutch  were  thrice  repulsed  with 
great  slaughter,  and  returned  thriee  to  the  chuge.  At  length, 
in  ai^te  of  the  exertiou  of  the  French  ofBcera,  who  fought 
Taliantljr  sword  in  hand  on  the  glacis,  the  assaiknts  mnained 
in  possession  of  the  diluted  works.  While  the  conflict  was 
raging,  William,  who  was  giving  his  nrdera  under  a  abower  of 
bullets,  saw  with  nuprise  and  anger,  among  the  oBlcen  of  his 
'  staff,  Hlehaal  Godfrej  the  Deputy  Governor  of  the  Bank  of 
'  England.  This  gentleman  had  oome  to  the  King's  headquarters 
in  wder  to  make  some  arrangement*  for  the  speedy  and  safe 
remittanoe  of  money  from  England  to  tbe  anny  in  the  Nether- 
lauds,  fmd  was  curious  to  see  real  WBI.  Such  curiosity  William 
oovld itot endure.  "Mr.Qodfrey,"  heaaid,  "yououghtnotto 
run  these  hazards;  you  are  not  a  soldier:  you  con  be  of  IM>  use 
to  us  here."    "Sir,"  answered  Godfrey,  "Iru&BOBtorehazBid 

•  L«adODOiutla,  JnlrM.  KH)  MoBtUy  Mmarr  nUfgatl,  ISSt.t 
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Qian Your MEyestj."  "Notio,"  laidWIlium;  "lamwheieit  oup. 
ii  mj  dntf  to  be ;  and  I  may  viOtout  preiumption  oommit  my  —  "'' 
lifetoGod'Bkeeping;  but  yoa-— "  While  they  vere  to&ing  a 
cunaon  ball  Ironi  the  lamparta  laid  Godfrey  dead  at  llie  King's 
feet.  ItiTBs  not  found  however  that  Uiefeai  of  beiDgGodfreyed, 
—  such  was  during  some  lime  the  caat  phrase,  —  aufGoed  to 
prevent  idle  gaien  from  coming  to  Ihe  trenohes.*  'Hiough 
William  forbade  bis  coachmen,  foobnen  and  Cooks  to  expo»> 
themaelvei,  he  repeatedly  saw  them  akulking  near  the  most 
dangerous  spots  an3  trying  to  get  a  peep  at  the  fighting.  He 
was  sometimes,  it  is  said,  provoked  into  horsewhipping  them 
out  of  the  range  of  the  French  guns ;  and  the  story,  whether 
tmeocblae,  is  very  ohoracteristic 

On  the  twentieth  of  July  tLe  Bavarians  and  firanden- ■■"•>- 
burghers,  under  the  durecdon  of  Cohom,  made  themselves  ux  un 
niasteri,  after  a  hard  fight,  of  a  line  of  works  which  Yauban 
had  cut  in  Qie  solid  lock  &om  the  Sambre  to  the  Meose.  Three 
days  later,  the  English  and  Dutch,  Catti,  as  usual,  in  the 
front,  lodged  themselves  on  the  second  eountersoarp.  All  was 
ready  Cora  genoal  assault, wheb  a  white  flag  was  hung  out &oai 
the  lamparta.  The  effective  strength  of  the  garrison  was  now 
little  more  than  one  half  of  what  it  had  be«i  when  the  trenches 
were  opened.  BonfBers  apprehended  that  it  would  be  impos- 
sible for  eight  thousand  men  to  defend  the  whole  cireuit  of  the 
walls  much  longer:  but  he  felt  eon£dmt  that  such  a  farce  would 
be  sufBdent  to  keep  the  stron|^old  on  the  summit  of  the  loc^ 
Terms  of  capitulation  v«e  speedily  adjusted.  A  gate  was  de- 
livered up  to  the  allies.  The  French  were  allowed  fort;  eight 
homrn  to  retiie  into  the  castle,  and  were  assured  that  the 
wounded  men  whom  they  left  below,  about  fifteen  hundred  m 

•  himion  OuMta,  Jidr  W.  l«e«i  Uanthl;  Utraiij  tor  Aofut  1<W( 
SWpntr  ta  Lord  Ir«iliiBtan ,  Ad(.  )!•;  Bobtrt  Flaming^  OturMMt  or  Klnt 
WlUlam,  IfOl.    II  wu  In  Uw  sllufc  et  Jaly  1].  UM  0«p(*»>  Steoilr 
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>.  number.Blioaldbewelltreated.  OntlieuzUitheaUieiinaiched 
'—ia.    The  contestfoi thepaKeuIoiioftlietowii  wasoTer;  uida 
aeoond  and  more  temble  conUat  began  fbr  the  jKnaBisIoa  of 
the  citadel* 

VUleroy  had  in  tbe  meantime  made  some  petty  conqueBtj. 
IKimayde,  niiich  might  have  offend  lome  re^tanca,  had 
opened  ita  gates  to  him,  notvithout  grave  BUBpioion  of  teachery 
on  the  part  of  the  gorernor.  Deynse ,  vhich  waa  leas  able  to 
make  any  defbnoe ,  had  followed  the  example.  The  garrisons  of 
both  towns  were ,  in  vioUtloii  of  a  conretition  which  had  been 
made  for  the  exchange  of  priaoners,  aent  into  France.  The 
Marahal  then  advanced  towards  Bruaiela  In  the  hope,  as  it 
should  seem,  that,  by  menacing  that  beautifbl  c^tital,  lie 
might  induce  the  allies  to  raise  the  siege  of  the  catrtle  of  Nomur. 
During  thirty  six  hours  he  rained  shells  and  redhot  bullets  on 
the  dty.  The  Electress  of  Bavaris,  who  was  within  tbe  walls, 
miscarried  from  terror-  Six  convents  perished.  Fifleenhundred 
hooses  were  at  once  in  flames.  The  whole  lower  town  would 
have  been  burned  to  the  ground,  had  not  the  inhabitants 
stopped  the  conflagration  by  blowing  up  numerous  buildings. 
.  Lnmense  quentitiei  of  the  finest  lace  and  tapestry  were  de- 
stroyed:  for  the  industry  and  trade  which  made  Brussels  famous 
throughout  the  world  had  hitherto  been  little  afiected  by  the 
war.  Several  of  the  atately  pilei  which  looked  down  on  the 
market  place  were  laid  in  ruins.  The  Town  Hall  itself,  the 
noblest  of  the  many  noble  senate  houses  reared  by  the  burghers 
of  theNelheriands,  was  in  imminent  periL  All  this  devastation, 
however,  produced  no  effect  except  much  private  miaeiy. 
William  waa  net  to  be  intimidated  or  provoked  into  relaxing 
the  Bim  grasp  with  which  be  held  Namur,  The  fire  which  his 
batteries  kept  up  round  the  castle  was  auoh  aa  had  nerei  been 

•  Londim  «M(tU,  Aug.  1.  5.  ieW|  Hontlilr  Hennry  of  ADpiit  tSSS, 
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knowninwu.  TbeFrenckgutmen  were fitirly^Ten from tliMr  cbu, 
pieua  by  the  hail  ofballa,  and  forcsd  to  take  relHige  in  vaulted -^^|-^ 
galleiieB undet the  ground.   CohomexultingtybettedtheElec- 
tor  of  Bavaria  four  hundred  piitolei  that  the  place  would  foil  by 
the  thirty-fint  of  Auguit,  New  Style.    The  great  engineer  lost 
his  wager  indeed,  fant  lost  it  only  by  a  few  hours.* 

BoufOers  now  began  to  feel  that  his  only  hope  waa  in  Ville- 
roy.  ^^eroy  had  proceeded  from  Bmiiela  to  EnghieD;  he 
had  then  oollectad  all  the  French  troops  that  could  be  spared 
from theremotest fortresses oftheNetherlands;  andbBnow,at 
the  head  of  more  than  eighty  thousand  men ,  inarched  towards 
Namor.  Vaudemont  meanwhile  joined  the  besiegers.  William 
therefbre  thought  himself  strong  enough  to  offer  battle  to  Ville- 
roy,  without  intermittiDg  for  a  moment  the  operations  against 
BouQIers.  The  Elector  of  Bavaria  was  entrusted  nUh  the  im- 
mediate direction  of  the  siege.  TheKing  of  England  to^  up, 
on  the  west  of  the  town ,  a  strong  poution  sliongly  intrenched, 
and  there  awaited  the  French,  ^o  were  advancing  from 
Enghien.  Every  thing  seemed  to  indicate  that  a  great  day  was 
at  hand.  Two  of  the  most  numerowi  and  best  ordered  ermiea 
that  Europe  bad  ever  seen  were  brought  face  to  face.  On  the 
fifteenth  of  August  the  defenders  of  the  caatle  saw  from  their 
watchtowendiemightyhastofthsirooiintrynien.  But  between 
that  host  and  the  citadel  was  drawn  up  in  battle  order  the  not 
less  mighty  host  of  'William.  Vitleroy,  by  a  salute  of  ninety 
guns,  conveyed  t«  Bouiflers  the  promise  of  a  speedy  rescue ;  and 
at  night  BoufSers,  by  fire  signals  which  were  seen  i^  over  the 
vast  plain  of  the  Ueuse  and  Sambre,  urged  ^^eroy  to  fulfil 
that  promise  without  delay.  In  Ois  capitals  both  of  France  and 
England  the  anxiety  was  inl^nse.  Lewis  shut  himself  op  in  his 
oratory,  confessed,  reerived  the  Eucharist,  and  gave  orders 

•  HoDtUr  HatauiT   for  Ansut  IMti   BUpntr  b>  Iioid  Lndnfton, 
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cur.  thatthahostthbiildbee^osedinhiacbspeL  HUwifeotdend 
iwi  ~  *^  ^^  DDiu  to  their  kneei.*  LondoD  vu  kept  in  a  Btat*  of 
distraction  bj  a  succetuon  of  mmonis  fabricated  some  by  Jaco- 
bit«i  and  lome  by  atockjobben.  Euly  one  moniiiig  it  vaa  eon- 
fidentlj  averrtd  that  there  bad  been  a  battle ,  that  tiis  aUie*  had 
been  beaten,  that  tlw  King  had  been  killed,  that  the  siege  had 
been  raised.  The  Exchange,  aa  soon  aa  it  wu  opanad,  was 
SUed  to  over&oiring  bj  people  who  came  to  learn  whether  tlie 
bad  news  was  true.  The  atraets  were  atoi^ted  up  all  day  by 
groups  of  talkers  and  listeners.  In  the  afternoon  the  Qaaette, 
which  had  been  inqiatieutty  oi^ected,  and  which  vaa  eagw^ 
read  by  thousands,  calmed  the  exdtement,  but  not  eomplctoly; 
for  it  was  known  that  the  Jacobitea  aometitnea  receircd,  bythe 
agency  of  priTateers  and  ami^Ieis  who  put  to  sea  in  all 
weathers,  intelligenoecarlierthanthat  which  came  through  re- 
gular channels  to  the  Secretary  of  State  at  Whitehalt  Befbra 
night,  however,  the  agitation  had  altogether  aubrided:  butlt 
was  auddeuly  reviTed  by  a  bold  in^osture.  A  honemOQ  In  tlia 
unifonn  of  the  Chiaids  spurred  tiiTOugb  the  City,  annfrniwing 
thattlieEinghad  been  killed.  He  would  probably  haya  raised 
a  aeriouB  tumult,  had  not  some  apprentices,  laalous  for  the 
Bevolution  and  the  Froteataiit  religion,  knocked  him  down 
and  earned  him  to  Newgate.  The  confidential  eoire^iondent 
of  the  States  General  informed  them  that,  in  apite  of  all  the 
atoriea  which  the  disaffected  party  iniented  and  circulated,  the 
general  perauauon  was  that  the  allies  would  be  sueoessfliL  The 
touchstone  of  unoerity  in  Englsnd,  he  aaid,  was  the  betting. 
The  Jaoobite*  wwe  ready  enough  to  prove  that  William  mutt  be 
defeated,  or  to  aaaert  that  he  had  been  defeated:  but  they  woi^ 
not  gjve  the  odds,  and  could  hardly  b«  induced  to  take  any 
moderate  odds.    The  Whigs,  on  the  ether  hand,  were  ready  to 
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ttake  thoiuandi  of  goiueaa  on  tlie  conduct  and  good  fortune  of  ( 
the  King.*  - 

The  event  juaUfied  the  confidence  of  theWliigs  and  die  bank* 
watdneu  of  (heJacobitae.  On  the  siitaenth,  the  leventeentfa, 
and  the  eighteenth  of  August  the  armjr  of  Villeroj  end  the  aimj 
of  Williiua  confronted  each  odier.  It  was  taily  expected  that 
UiQ  nineteenth  would  be  the  deoinTe  day.  The  alliea  wete 
under  anna  before  dawn.  At  four  William  mountnd,  and  oon- 
UnuedtiUeightatnighttoridefromposttopoBt,  diapoiinghii 
own  tioopa  and  watching  the  moTcment*  of  the  enemy.  The 
enemy  ofipToadied  hie  lines  in  eereral  places,  near  enough  to 
seelltBtitwouldnotbeeaay  to£dodge  him;  but  there  was  no 
fighting.  Helaydownto  rest,  expecting  to  be  attacked  fhen 
the  sun  rose.  But  «^en  the  sun  loae  he  found  th*t  tke  French 
had  Allen  bank  some  miles.  Ha  immediately  sent  to  request 
thet  &e  £lectai  would  storm  the  caatle  without  delay.  While 
the  prapsrations  wen  making,  Portland  ma  sent  to  amnmon 
the  ganuon  for  the  last  time.  Itwaaplmn,heBaidtoBoufBeiB, 
that  Villoroy  had  ^ven  up  all  hope  of  being  able  to  raise  th« 
■iege.  It  would  dierefbre  be  an  useles*  wasta  of  llf^  to  prolong 
the  a<niteat.  BaufOen  howerer  thought  that  another  day  of  _ 
alaugfater  was  neceisiry  to  the  honour  of  the  French  arms;  and 
Portiand  returned  unsuoceaaful.  ** 

Eariy  in  the  afternoon  the  aiaanlt  was  made  in  four  places  at 
once  by  four  diTisions  of  the  confederate  army.  One  point  was 
astigned  to  the  Brandenburghen ,  another  to  the  Dntdi,  a  third 
to  title  Banriana,  and  a  fourth  to  the  English.  The  English 
were  at  ftrat  less  fortunate  than  tliey  had  hitherto  been.  The 
truth  kthat  moet  of  the  re^ments  which  had  seen  serrioe  bad 
marohed  with  William  to  encounter  Villeroy.    Aa  soon  as  the 

■  L*H*nDlUca,  Am%.  ]|.  leU. 
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>,  idgnal  was  ^ven  by  Uie  bloving  ap  of  two  barreli  of  povler, 
^Cotts,  at  the  bead  of  ffBmallbodf  of  gienadiera,  muchedfint 
out  of  the  benches  with  drums  beating  ud  oolouis  fl^g-  This 
gallant  band  was  to  be  supported  bf  four  battalions  which 
had  never  been  in  acUon,  and  which,  though  foil  of  spirit, 
wanted  the  steadiness  which  so  temble  a  aervico  required. 
The  officers  fell  &st.  Every  Colonel,  every  Lieutenant  Colonel, 
wai  killed  or  severely  wounded.  Cutts  received  a  shot  in  the 
head  which  for  a  time  disabled  him.  The  raw  recrufta,  left 
almost  without  direction ,  rushed  forward  impetuously  till  they 
fiinnd  themselves  in  disorder  and  out  of  breath,  with  a  precifuce 
before  them,  under  a  temble  fire,  andunder  a  shower,  scarcely 
lesaterrible,  of  iiigmenta  of  rock  and  walL  They  lost  hearty 
and  rolled  back  in  confusion,  till  Cutts,  whose  wound  had  by 
this  time  been  dressed,  succeeded  in  rallying  them.  He  tHen 
led  them,  not  to  the  place  from  which  they  had  been  driven 
back,  but  to  another  spot  where  a  feaiflil  battle  was  raging. 
The  Bavarians  had  made  their  onset  gallantly  but  nnauccessAilly: 
their  general  had  fallen;  and  they  were  be^nningto  waver  when 
the  arrival  of  Qie  Salamander  and  his  men  changed  tiie  fate  of 
the  day.  Two  hundred  English  volunteers,  bent  on  retrieving 
at  all  hazards  the  disgrace  of  the  recent  repulse,  were  the  first 
toforceaway,  awordinhand,  through  the  palisades,  toaturm 
a  batteiy  which  had  made  great  havoe  unong  theBavarians,  and 
to  turn  the  guns  against  the  gairison.  Ueanwhile  the  Bian- 
denburghers,  excellently  dlsdplined  and  excellently  com- 
manded, had  performed,  with  no  great  loss,  the  duty  assigned 
to  them.  The  Dutch  had  been  equally  anccessfiiL  When  the 
evening  closed  in  the  olliea  had  made  a  lodgment  of  a  mile  in 
extent  on  the  outwo^  of  the  castle.  The  advantage  had  been 
purchased  by  the  loss  of  two  thousand  men.* 
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And  nov  BouESen  tiiought  that  he  bad  done  all  thathii  < 
duty  retiuiied.  On  the  morrow  he  asked  for  a  truce  of  forty  eight  — 
hotus  in  order  that  Qie  hundreda  of  eorpaei  vhich  choked  Qie 
ditches  and  which  would  loon  hare  spread  pestilence  among 
boUi  the  badegera  and  the  besieged  might  ba  ramoTad  and  in- 
terred, nis  request  was  granted;  and,  beforethe  time  expired, 
he  intimated  that  he  was  disposed  to  e^tulate.  He  would,  he 
■aid,  deliver  up  the  castie  in  ten  days,  if  be  were  oat  relieved 
sooner.  He  was  informed  that  the  allies  would  not  treat  with 
him  on  mob  terms,  and  that  be  must  either  consent  to  an  imme- 
diate aDnender,oiprepare  for  an  imnwdiateaasault.  Heyielded, 
and  it  was  agreed  ihtt  be  and  his  men  ahoold  be  suffered  to  de- 
part, leaving  the  citadel,  the  artillery,  and  the  stores  to  the 
eonqufflOTS.  Three  peals  from  all  the  gona  of  the  confederate 
army  notified  to  ViUeroy  the  fUl  of  the  stronghold  which  he  had 
vainly  attempted  to  sucoonr.  He  instantly  retreated  towards 
Hons,  leaving  William  to  enjoy  undistnrbed  a  briumph  which 
was  made  more  deligbtAil  by  the  recollection  of  many  mis- 
foitones. 

Hie  twenty -sixth  of  August  wu  fixed  for  an  exhibition  such  si 
aa  the  oldest  soldier  in  Europe  had  never  seen ,  and  such  as ,  a  ci 
few  weeks  befine,  the  youngest  had  sesrcely  hoped  to  see. 
From  the  first  battle  of  Condi  to  the  last  battle  of  Lnxembu^, 
the  tide  of  military  success  had  run ,  without  any  seriouB  intei^ 
ruption,  in  one  direction.  That  tide  had  turned.  For  the  first 
time ,  men  said,  since  F^nce  had  Marshals,  a  Marshal  of  France 
waa  to  deliver  up  a  fortress  to  a  victorious  enemy. 

The  allied  forces,  foot  and  horse,  drawn  up  in  two  lines, 
fiomed  a  magnificent  avenue  from  the  breach  which  had  lately 
been  so  desperately  contested  to  the  bank  of  the  Meuse.  The 
Elector  of  Bavaria,  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  and  many  distin- 
guisbed  ofBcera  were  on  borseback  in  the  vicinity  of  the  castle. 
William  was  near  them  in  his  coach.    The  garrison,  reducedta 
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>.  about  five  thbusend  men,  came  forth  vith  drumi  beotiug  and 
'  ensigna  flying.  Bonders  and  his  itoff  dosed  tiie  procMuon. 
There  had  been  tome  difficulty  about  the  form  of  the  gveeting 
-which  was  to  be  eichtuiged  between  hitn  and  the  allied  So- 
vereigna.  An  Elector  of  Bavaria  wai  hardly  entitled  to  be  aa- 
Inted  by  the  Manhei  with  the  awoiA.  A  King  of  England  waa 
undoubtedly  entitled  to  such  a  mark  of  respect:  but  France  did 
not  recognise  MUliam  aa  King  of  England.  At  laatBoufOera 
consented  to  perform  the  salute  without  mazking  for  which  of 
the  two  princes  it  was  intended.  He  lowered  his  iwonL  Wil' 
liam  alone  acknowledged  the  compliment  A  short  conversation 
foUoired.  TheMarshal,  in  order  to  avoid  the  use  of  the  vorda 
Sire  andMtyesty,  addressed  himself  only  to  the  ElecUv.  The 
Elector,  with  every  mark  of  deference,  reported  to  'tt^llian 
what  had  been  sud;  and  William  gravely  touched  hi*  bat  The 
ofQcers  of  the  garrison  carried  back  to  their  eountry  the  news 
that  the  upstart  who  at  Pans  was  designated  only  as  Prince  of 
Orange,  waa  treated  by  the  proudest  potentates  of  the  Oermanie 
body  with  a  respect  as  profound  as  that  which  Lewis  exacted 
firom  the  gentlemen  of  his  bedchamber.* 
"'  Theceremonialwasnowover;  andBonfflera  passed  on:  but 
be  had  proceeded  but  a  short  WKy  when  he  waa  stopped  by 
Dykveh  who  accompanied  the  allied  army  as  deputy  from  the 
States  OeneraL  "You  must  return  to  the  town,  Sir,"  said 
Dykvelt  "The  King  of  England  has  ordered  me  to  infom 
you  that  you  are  his  prisoner."  Boulflera  was  in  transports  of 
rage.  His  officers  crowded  round  him  and  vowed  to  die  in  hia 
defence.  But  resistance  was  out  of  the  question :  a  atrong  body 
ofDut«h  cavalry  came  up;  and  the  Brigadier  who  commanded 
them  demanded  the  Marshal's  aword.  The  Marahal  uttered  in- 
dignant ezdamations:  "Ilus  is  an  hifaroous  breaoh  of  faith. 
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Iiook  at  Qie  terms  of  the  capitulation.  What  Iiaye  I  done  to  ( 
deaerre  luch  Mt  affront?  Have  I  not  behaved  like  a  man  of— 
bonoui?  Ought  I  not  to  be  treated  a«  such?  But  bevare  vhat 
you  do,  gentlemen-  I  aerre  a  maater  who  can  and  nill  avenge 
jae,"  "I  am  a  aoldier,  Sir,"  anawered  the  Brigadier;  "and 
mj  buHDew  ia  to  obey  orders  without  troubling  myself  about 
oonaequenoea."  Dykvelt  calmlj  and  eonrteouslj  replied  to  the 
Maiahal'a  indignant  exclamationa.  "  The  King  of  England  has 
reluctantly  followed  the  example  »et  by  your  matter.  The 
BOldien  vrho  garrisoned  Dizmuyde  and  Deynse  hare,  in  de- 
fianee  of  pUghted  faith,  been  sent  prisoners  into  France.  The 
Prince  whom  tiiey  serve  would  be  wanting  in  his  duty  to  them 
if  he  did  not  retaliate.  His  Majesty  might  with  perfect  justice 
have  det^ed  ^  the  French  who  were  in  Namur.  But  he  will 
DOt  follow  to  anoh  a  length  a  precedent  which  he  disapproves. 
He  has  determined  to  arrest  you  and  you  alone:  and,  Sir,  you 
must  not  regard  aa  an  a&ont  what  is  in  truth  a  mark  of  lua  very 
particular  esteem.  How  can  he  pay  you  a  higher  compliment 
than  by  riiawing  that  he  conuden  you  as  fully  equivalent  to  the 
fire  or  six  thousand  men  whom  your  aovereiga  wrongfully  holds 
in  captivity?  Nay,  you  shall  even  now  be  permitted  to  proceed 
if  ]N>u  will  give  ne  your  word  of  honour  to  return  hither  unless 
^  garriaona  of  Dixmuyde  and  Deynse  are  released  within  a 
fortnight"  "Idonot  etallknow,"  answered Bouiflers,  "why 
the  Ehig  my  master  detains  those  men ;  and  therefore  I  cannot 
hold  out  any  hope  that  he  will  liberate  them.  You  have  an  army 
atyoorback:  Iimalone;  and  you  must  do  your  pleasure."  He 
gam  up  his  aword ,  ictumed  to  Namur,  and  was  sent  thence  to 
^oy,  wh«te  he  paased  a  few  days  in  luxurious  repose,  was 
allowed  to  chooae  his  own  walks  and  rides,  and  was  treated  with 
marked  respect  by  those  who  guarded  him.  In  the  shortest 
time  in  which  it  was  posuble  to  post  from  the  place  where  he 
waa  confined  to  the  French  Court  and  back  again,'  he  received 
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.  fiiU  powera  to  promise  tliat  the  garriBODa  of  JJixmujrde  and 
— Deynae  ahouldbe  aent  back.  He  wu  inatantly  liba«ted;  and 
he  aet  off  tat  Fontameblesu,  There  an  honouiable  loception 
awuted  him.  Ha  vaa  created  a  Duke  aai  a  Peer.  That  h« 
might  be  able  to  support  hia  new  dignitiea  a  eonudeiable  mm 
of  money  was  bestowed  on  him;  and,  in  the  presence  of  the 
whole  aastoorac]'  offVance,  he  was  welcomed  home  by  Leirii 
with  an  affectionate  embiaoe.* 

In  all  the  countries  which  were  united  against  EVance  the 
newa  of  the  &U  of  Namnr  waa  receiTed  with  joy:  but  hers  the 
exultation  was  greatest  During  several  generationa  our  an- 
cestors had  achieved  nolliing  considerable  by  land  agonal 
foreign  enemies.  We  had  indeed  occasionally  ftimished  to  our 
allies  small  bands  of  anxiliariea  who  had  well  maintained  the 
hoikouT  of  the  nation.  But  from  the  day  on  which  the  two  bran 
Tubals,  father  and  son,  had  perished  in  the  Tun  attempt  to 
reconquer  Ouienne,  till  the  BevolnUon,  there  had  been  on  the 
Continent  no  camptugn  in  which  Englishmen  had  home  a  prin- 
cipal part.  Atlengtkour  ancestors  had  again,  after  an  interval 
of  neai  two  centuries  and  a  half,  begun  to  dispute  with  the- 
warriors  of  Franco  the  palm  of  military  proweas.  The  sbnggle 
had  been  bard.  The  genius  of  Luxemburg  and  the  oonsununate 
disdpline  of  the  household  troops  of  Lewis  had  prevuled  in  two 
great  battles:  but  the  eTcnt  of  those  battles  had  been  long 
doubtf^;  the  Tictory  had  been  dearly  purchaaed,  and  the 
victor  had  gained  little  more  thaa  the  honour  of  remaining 
master  of  the  Held  of  slaughter.  Meanwhile  he  was  himself 
tr^ning  his  adversaries.  The  recruits  who  survived  his  sev^ 
tuidon  speedily  became  veterans.  Steinkirk  and  Lauden  had 
formed  the  volunteers  who  followed  Cntts  thiongh  the  pali- 
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■ndee  of  Namur.  The  judgment  of  dl  the  great  warriors  whom  « 
all  the  natioiiB  of  Western  Europe  had  sent  to  the  confluence  — 
of  the  Sambie  end  the  Ueuse  was  that  the  English  lubattem 
was  inferior  to  no  subaltern  and  tjie  English  private  soldier  to 
no  piivot*  soldier  in  Christendom.  The  English  offlceis  of 
highra  rank  were  thought  hardly  worthy  to  conunand  such  an 
anny.  Cutts ,  indeed ,  had  diatingoished  himself  by  his  intro* 
pidity.  But  those  who  most  admired  him  acknowledged  tbat 
he  had  neither  the  capacity  nor  Qie  science  necessary  to  a 
general 

The  joy  of  the  conquerors  was  heightened  by  therecollectioa 
of  tbe  discomfiture  which  tbey  had  suffered,  tloee  years  before, 
on  the  same  spot,  and  of  the  insolence  with  which  their  enemy 
had  then  triumphed  over  them.  They  now  triumphed  in  their 
turn.  The  Dutch  struck  medals.  TheSpaniardssangTcBeums. 
Many  poems,  aerious  and  sportive,  appeared,  of  which  one 
only  has  lived.  Prior  burlesqued,  with  admirable  spirit  and 
pleasantry,  the  bombastio  verses  in  which  BoOeau  had  cele- 
brated the  fint  talung  of  Namur.  The  two  odes ,  printed  ude 
by  side,  were  read  witb  delight  in  London;  and  the  caritica  at 
WilTs  pronounced  that,  in  wit  as  in  arms,  England  had  been 
victorious. 

The  &11  of  NamuT  was  the  great  military  event  of  this  year. 
The  Turkish  war  still  kept  a  la^e  part  of  the  ibroes  of  the 
Emperor  employed  in  indeinaive  operations  on  the  Danube. 
Nothing  deserving  to  be  mentioned  took  place  Mther  in  Pied- 
mont or  on  the  Bhine.  In  Catalonia  the  Spaniards  obt^ed 
some  slight  advantages,  advantages  due  to  their  English  and 
Dntch  allies,  who  seem  to  have  done  all  that  could  be  done  to 
help  a  nation  never  much  disposed  to  help  itself.  The  maritime 
fluperiority  of  England  and  Holland  was  now  fhlly  established. 
During  the  whole  year  Bussell  was  the  undisputed  master  of 
the  Uediterranean,  passed  and  repassed  between  Spain  and 
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CHIP.  Italy,  bombarded  Palemos ,  spread  terror  along  the  whole  shore 
■jjg^of  ProTeoce,  and  k£pt  the  French  fleet  impriaoned  in  the 
haibont  of  Toulon.  Meanwhile  Berketej  yns  the  undisputed 
mMtec  of  the  ChoBqel,  sailed  to  and  fro  in  sight  of  the  coasts 
of  Artois,  Picardy,  NoTmaadyandBritanny,  threw  skella  into  ^ 
Sfunt  Maloee,  Cidais  and  Dunkirk,  end  burned  GranTille  to 
theground.  Tbenavyof  Lewis,  whudt,  fire  years  before,  had 
been  the  most  formidable  in  Europe,  which  had  ranged  the 
British  seas  unopposed  from  the  Downs  to  the  Land's  End, 
which  had  anchored  in  Torbay  and  had  lud  TeignnioutL  in 
ashes,  now  gave  no  sign  of  eziilenoe  except  by  pillapng  mer- 
ohantmen  which  were  unprovided  with  convoy.  In  this  tuera- 
tive  war  the  French  privateeis  were,  towards  the  close  of  the 
sununer,  very  snooeufuL  SerersI  vessels  laden  with  sugar 
fromBarhadoes  were  captured.  Hie  losses  of  the  unfortunate 
East  In^a  Company,  already  surrounded  by  difScultie*  and 
impoverished  by  bcimdlesB  prodigality  in  corruption,  were 
enormous.  Five  large  sh^a  returning  from  the  Kaatem  seas, 
irith  cargoes  of  wbidi  the  vidue  was  popularly  estimated  at  a 
iniUion ,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  eneny.  These  misfoitunes 
produced  seme  rnnnnuiing  on  theUoytl  Eichange.  But,  on 
the  whole,  the  temper  of  the  capital  and  of  the  nation  was 
better  than  it  had  been  during  soma  years. 

Meanwhile  events  which  no  preceding  historian  has  con- 
descended to  menUon,  but  which  were  of  ttx  greater  importance 
than  the  aohievements  of  William's  army  or  of  Bustell's  fleet, 
wen  taking  place  in  London.  A  great  experiment  was  making. 
A  great  revohition  was  in  progress.  Newspapers  had  made 
their  iqtpearance. 
Sect  'While  the  LiceuNng  Act  was  in  force  there  was  no  newa- 

°"°d-  paper  in  England  except  the  London  Qacette,  which  was  edited 
bi  Bii-byaclerk  in  the  office  ofthe  Secretary  of  State,  and  which  oon- 
'tained  nothingbutwhat  the  Secretary  of  State  wiahed  the  na- 
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don  to  know.  Then  were  indeed  niMiy  periodical  papen :  but  csir, 
none  of  those  papers  could  be  called  a  newspaper.  Welwood,  a  f^' 
MalouaWbig,  published  a  journal  called  the  Obserrator;  but 
bis  Observator,  like  the  Obiervator  wliich  LeMrange  bad 
fbrmerly  edited,  oontained,  not  tbe  newa,  but  merely  ^werta- 
lioni  on  politicc.  A  cnzj  bookseller,  named  John  Dunton, 
published  the  Athenian  Mercury:  but  the  Athenisn  Mercury 
merely  diaeuased  questions  of  natural  philosophy,  of  casuistry 
and  of  gallantry.  A  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  named  John 
BougbUin,  published  what  he  called  a  Collectiou  fbr  the  Im- 
prorement  of  Industry  and  Trade.  But  Us  Collection  contained 
little  more  than  Hie  prices  of  stocks,  explanations  of  Hie  modes 
of  doing  business  in  &e  City,  pnSs  ot  new  projects,  and  ad- 
TCrtisements  of  books ,  qusck  medicines ,  chocolate ,  spa  water, 
dvetcats,  sn^eons  wanting  ships,  valeta  wanting  masters  and 
ladies  wanting  husbands.  If  ever  he  printed  any  political  news, 
he  transcribed  it  from  the  Gazette.  The  Gazette  was  so  partial 
and  so  meagre  a  chronicle  of  eventa  that,  though  it  had  no  com- 
petitors, it  had  but  a  small  chvulation.  Only  eight  thousand 
copies  were  printed,  much  less  than  one  to  each  parish  in  the 
kingdom.  In  tmtit  a  person  who  had  studied  the  history  of 
hie  own  time  only  in  the  Gazette  would  have  been  ignorant  of 
many  events  of  the  highest  importance.  He  would,  for  example, 
have  known  nothing  about  the  Court  Martin  on  Torrington,  the 
Lancashire  IVials,  the  burning  of  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury's 
Pastoral  Letter  or  the  impeachment  of  the  Duke  of  Leeds. 
But  the  deBciencies  of  the  Gazette  were  to  a  certain  extent  sup- 
plied in  London  by  the  coffeehouses,  andin  the  country  by  tiie 
newsletters. 

On  the  third  of  May  1695  the  law  which  had  subjected  the 

press  to  a  censorship  expired.    Within  a  fortnight,  a  stanch  old 

Whig,  named  Harris,  who  had,  in  the  days  of  the  Exclusion 

Bill,  attempted  to  set  up  a  oewspaper  entitied  Intelligene« 

JfaMstsf ,  Kutoiv  fill-  ^ 
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L  Soneitic  and  Foreign,  and  who  hod  been  Qiee<l%  forood  to 
—  raliii^iuBh  -that  design,  announced  that  the  luteUigenc* 
DomestiD  and  Foifiign,  eu]tpreaaed  taittten  fears  fcefoia  bf 
^zann;,  Wiould agun appear:  TendtfSAfter  Uiafizstinnnbtz 
of  UielDteUJgenaeDomestio  rand  Foreign  va*  printed  Qte  first 
nnmber  of  tilt  EagliBb  Courant.  Then  catne  the  Packet  Boat 
bom  BJoUand  and  Flandeiis,  the  P^asua,  Hie  London  News- 
Utter,  the  London  Post,  theF^gPost,  theOldfoitmastec, 
^Postboy  and  the PoBtnun.  The  hiEloiyof  thenews]upera 
ofEnglandbmn  that-time  to  the  jnsent  day  itamostintecsiit- 
ing  and  instxuctive  part  of  the  imboij  of  the  Mmnt^ji.  At  fint 
tb^f  vene  small  and  meanlookii^.  Even  theFostboj'Jind'the 
FoaUuan ,  which  seem  bo  hare  been  the  best  conducted  and  the 
most  jirospeiious,  were  wretchedly  printed  on  scn^  of  diqgjr 
p^er  luch  as  would  not  now  be  tbought.good  eooi^h  i«v  stcett 
hallada.  Only  two  numbers  came  <Hit  in  a  week;  and«ouniber 
contained  little  more  loatter  than  m^  be  ibnnd  in  a  iingls 
column  of  a  daily  paper  of  our  time.  What  is  now  called  a 
loading  article  seldom  ^ipeued,  <except  when  there  was  a 
soarcilj  of  intelligence,  when  the  Dutch  mails  were  detuned  by 
the  west  nind,  when  the  fiqppareea  were  Quiet  ia  the  Bog  oi 
Allen,  when  no  stage  coach  had  been  stopped  h;  higbwt^meii, 
when  no  nongaring  oengregatioo  had  been  dispersed  by  con- 
stables, w^en  no  ambatiador  had  made  his  entgr  with  along 
tEainof^oaeheiandoiz,  when  no  lord  or  poet  had  been  buried 
in  the  Abbey,  and  when  consequently  it  was  difficult  to  fill  19 
four  scanty  pages.  Yet  the  leading  tilicles,  thou^  inserted, 
as  it  should  seem,  only  in  the  absence  of  more  atb-actiie  mattar, 
are  by  no  means  contemptibly  written. 

It  ii  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  infimt  newspapers  who  all 
fin  the  Bide  of  King  William  and  the  Bevolutiou.  This  fact  may 
be  partly  explained  by  the  circumstance  that  the  editors  were, 
at  £ist,  on  their  good  behaviour.    It  was  by  no  muau  olsai 


thattheirfcade  KM  not  in  itself  ill^goL  The  pdoting  of  nem-  i 
pi^us  wa*  ceitainlf  not  prohibited  by  an;  statute.  But,  to>  — 
wurdnthe  dose  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  the4ad|;es 
had  pronounced  t}iat  it  was  a  pisdemeaooui  at  oonunon  law  to 
publish  political  wtelligenoe  without  the  King's  license.  It  ia 
trais  that  the  judges  who  laid  iovn  this  doctrine  were  re- 
movable at  (he  royal  pleasure  and  Tare  eager  on  all  occasions 
to  exalt  the  roral  pmogalive.  How  the  question,  if  it  wore 
agunnised,  would  be  decided  byHolt  endTrebywasdaubt- 
ftil;  andtheeflactof thedouhtwaAtomake theuunistenofthe 
Ciown  indulgent  end  to  mab  the  journalists  cautious.  On 
neither  aide  was  there  a  wish  to  tudqg  the  question  of  lightto 
issue.  The  ^OTenunent  theiefore  eoDniyed  at  the  publication 
of  the  newyupera;  andlhe^oiLductonof  the  nevipajtets  care- 
fldlf  ahata^ted  from  publishing  uiy  thing  tbat  could  provoke 
gr«lann  the  govemmenL  It  is  true  that,,  in  one  of  the  eailieat 
nnmhen  of  one  of  the  newjounutla,  a  paragraph  qipeaied 
which  seemed  intended  to  convey  an  innnnation  that  Qte 
FnnoessAnne  did  not  ^cerely  rgoice  at  the  fall  of  Nanuir. 
But  the  printer  made  ihasta  to, atone  for  his  &ult  by  the  moat 
■ubmisslve  ^ologies.  During  a  conBldereble  time  the  nn- 
ofEdal  gazettes,  thou^  much  more  gamilous  and  arnDsing 
than  the  officiaLgazette ,  were  scarcely  less  courtly.  Whoever 
examines  them  will  find  that  the  King  is  always  mentioned  with 
profound  reipeoL  About  the  debates  and  dnisiMui  of  the  two 
Houses  a  reverenti^  ^ence  !s  preserved.  There  fs  much  in- 
TMtiMC  fantnit  is  almost  all  direoted  against  the  Jacobites  uid 
theTrench,  It  seems  certain  thflfrtre  government  of  William 
gained  not  a  little  hy  ithe  substttutitm  of  (hose  printed  news- 
papem,  composed  under  eenMMit  ^«*d  «f  '^  Attorney  Oe- 
neial,  for  Qie  old  nawalettera,  which  were  written  with  uji- 
botmded'liceBse.* 

■  Thin  ti  «  DDble,  wd,  I  iiippaH,  nnlqn*  CdUmUoii  of  the  newipi[>eis 

5» 
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The  pamphleteen  were  under  les»  resfztunt  than  the  jouma- 
—  liiti:  yet  no  person  who  hai  studied  with  attention  the  politJcal 
controveraies  of  that  time  can  have  failed  to  perceive  that  the 
libels  on  Williiua'i  person  and  government  were  decidedlj'  less 
coarse  and  rancorous  during  the  latter  half  of  his  reign  than 
during  the  earlier  half.  And  the  reason  evidently  is  that  the 
press,  which  had  been  fettered  during  the  earlier  half  of  hii 
reign,  waa  free  during  the  latter  half.  While  the  ctmsorship 
existed,  no  tract  blaming,  even  in  the  most  temperate  and 
decoions  language,  the  conduct  of  any  public  department,  was 
likely  to  be  printed  with  the  approbation  of  the  licenser.  To 
print  nich  a  tract  without  the  approbation  of  the  licenser  was 
iltegaL  In  general,  therefore,  the  respectable  and  moderate 
opponents  of  the  Court,  not  being  able  to  publish  in  the  manner 
prescribed  by  law,  and  not  thinking  it  right  or  safe  to  publish 
in  a  manner  prohibited  by  law,  held  their  peace,  and  left  the 
business  of  criticizing  the  administration  to  two  classes  of  men, 
fiinatical  noojurora  who  sincerely  thought  that  the  Prince  of 
Orange  was  entitled  to  as  little  charity  or  courtesy  as  the 
Prince  of  Darkness,  and  Grub  Street  hacks,  ooaneminded, 
badhearted  and  fouhnouthed.  Thus  there  was  scarcely  a  single 
man  of  judgment,  temper  and  integrity  among  the  many  who 
were  in  the  habit  of  writing  against  the  government.  Indeed 
orWlllltm'i  nlgn  la  lh«  Biltidi  UDieom.    I  ban  totntd  over  (Tcrr  p*c« 


■njanrdbil  11 1'eB  fill  pli 
tlou  th*  pungrlpb 
tlbMler. 
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the  habit  of  wriliiig  sgainit  the  government  had,  of  itself,  on  ( 
imfaTOuTsble  effect  on  the  ehuecter.  Foe  whoever  vu  in  the  — 
habit  of  writing  sgtunst  the  government  was  in  the  habit  of 
breaking  the  law;  and  the  habit  of  breaking  even  an  unrea- 
sonable law  tends  to  make  men  altogetbei  lawless.  However 
absurd  a  tariff  may  be,  a  smuggler  is  but  too  likely  to  be  a 
knave  and  a  ruffian.  However  oppressive  a  game  law  may  be, 
the  bansition  is  but  too  easy  from  a  poacher  to  a  murderer. 
And  so,  though  little  indeed  can  be  said  in  favoorof  the  statute* 
which  imposed  restraints  on  literature,  there  was  much  risk 
that  a  man  who  was  constantly  violating  those  Statutes  would 
not  be  a  man  of  high  honour  and  ri^d  uprightness.  An  author 
who  was  determined  to  print,  and  could  not  obtain  the  sanction 
of  the  licenser,  must  employ  the  services  of  needy  and  desperate 
outcasts,  who,  hunted  by  the  peace  officers,  and  forced  to 
assume  every  week  new  aliases  and  new  disguises,  hid  their 
pEqjer  and  their  types  in  those  dens  of  vice  which  are  the  pest 
and  the  shame  of  great  capitals.  Such  wretches  as  these  he 
must  bribe  to  keep  his  secret  and  to  run  the  chance  of  having 
their  backs  flayed  and  their  ears  clipped  in  his  stead.  A  man 
stooping  to  such  companiona  and  to  such  espedients  could 
hardly  retun  unimpaired  the  delicacy  of  bis  sense  of  what  was 
right  and  becoming.  The  emancipation  of  the  press  produced 
a  great  and  salutary  change.  Hie  best  and  wiaot  men  in  the 
ranks  of  the  oppoMtion  now  assumed  on  office  which  had 
hitherto  been  abandoned  to  the  unprindpled  or  the  hotiieaded. 
Tracts  against  the  government  were  written  in  a  style  not  mis- 
becoming statesmen  and  geaHeme'n;  and  even  the  composi- 
tions of  the  lower  and  fiercer  class  of  malecontents  became 
somewhat  less  brutal  and  less  ribald  than  in  the  days  of  the 
licensers. 

Some  weak  men  had  imagined  that  religion  and  morality 
stood  in  need  of  the  protection  of  the  licenser.     The  event 
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.  lignallf  proved  that  they  vere  in  error.  la  tralh  the  cen> 
—  Borship  had  ecaicely  put  any  restraint  on  licentiousness  or  pro- 
iknenesB.  The  Paradise  Lost  bad  narrowly  escaped  mutilatjon: 
for  the  Paradise  Lost  was  the  work  of  a  man  whose  politic* 
were  hatefid  to  the  rjEng  powers.  But  Etherege's  She  VTould 
If  She  CouU,  Wycherley**  Country  Wife,  Dryden's  Translar 
tiona  from  the  Fourth  BooU  of  Lucretius,  obtained  the  Im- 
primatur without  difficulty:  for  Dryden,  £therege  and 
'Wycherley  were  courtiers.  From  the  day  on  which  the 
emancipation  of  our  Eterature  was  accomplished,  the  puriEca- 
tibn  of  our  literature  began.  That  purificstioa  was  effected, 
not  by  the  intervention  of  senates  or  magistrates,  but  by  the 
opinion  of  the  great  body  of  educated  Englialimen,  before 
whom  good  and  evil  were  set,  and  who  were  left  free  to  make 
their  choice.  During  a  hundred  and  sixty  years  the  liherty  of 
our  press  has  been  constantly  becoming  more  and  mere  entire ; 
and  during  those  hnn^^  and  sizlyyears  the  restraint  imposed 
on  wrilere  by  the  general  feeling  of  readers  has  been  constantly 
becoming  more  and  more  strict.  At  length  even  that  class  of 
works  in  which  it  was  formerly  thought  tliat  a  voluptuous 
tmaj^nation  was  privileged  to  disport  itself,  love  songs, 
comedies,  norels,  have  become  more  decorous  than  the 
sermons  of  &e  seventeenth  century.  At  this  day  foreigners, 
who  dace  not  print  a  word  refiecting  on  the  government  under 
which  they  live,  are  at  a  loss  to  nndereland  how  it  happens  that 
the  fteest  press  in  Europe  is  the  most  prudish, 
oi  On  the  tenth  of  October,  the  King,  leaving  his  army  in 
■winter  quarters,  arrived  in  England,  and  was  receiwd  with 
I  unwonted  enthusiasm.  During  his  passage  through  the  capital 
to  his  palace,  the  beOs  of  every  church  were  ringing,  and  every 
street  was  lighted  up.  It  was  late  before  he  made  his  way 
through  tlie  shouting  crowds  to  Kensington.  But,  late  as  it 
was,  a  council  was  instantly  held.    An  important  point  was  to 
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b«  decided.  Sfaeald  tlla  Beoia  of  CamnKMii  be  ptimitttd  to  ch>. 
Ht  BgaiHr  or  ibauU  Utege  Im>  bd  wnmndirte  diraoktaml  The  ^'- 
Eing  inn^^nbsbt]^  bRpfr  bMD  viUii(;  t«:  kM9>  tlm  Haa»  ta 
1^  eoi  of  hia  »^n.  *  But  tbla  nn  not  hi  U*  poww.  The 
TriennwliAob  haA  fizadi  the  twoobj-^a  «S  Uanck  u.tbe  ktMt 
dtjoftlfefMhwM  eittiBRaliameiilL  If  therafoM  thei*  von 
Bota.genenl  elutioiL  in  ISSfi,  bbon  muttbe  ■  gSMTsl  elMti»n 
ias  itSB^  and  irilir  esuld  mj  Trbet  might  be  the  Btate>o£  the 
MUBtrf  in  tMS-f  Hare  mi^t  k«  m.  wdoiMtat^  aampeigiv 
Hun  might  to,  iideid  thei»  «u  but  teoi  good  isMon  to  b»- 
lieve  that  there  would  be,  a  temble  ooDueeMMl  crieia.  Ik 
•ithM  eaw,  it  ma  piobaliie  tiitf  then-  wauld  be  much  iU 
huaoon  TbttoaiHp«igDio£lB9&bad.beeDb^UDb:  tfltesatiaa 
iMe  in  an  eKedUpt  t»mpw;  aadWilUwi  wiiely  deteminadttt 
am*  the  £ratuiiid«<  monnfc  Two  pinalaiiiatiffliv  wen  itiiinft- 
^tri;  pobUghe^  Qiwaf  tham  eMewweed,  in  tha  et&ioty 
faoft,  that  Hie  U^aty  b*d  drtamJned  to  i^t^e  tlw  oM 
PhrUmrakt  imd  kad  oidased  wrila.tobe  isnied  fi»  a  sew  Pwlia> 
mmt-  IV  ether jwvriwiurtieii  WM  unpiwoeidcntei  Itugnified 
tbe  lojal  pleosttn  lO'  be  that  evei^sei^eBt  quartered  i»  aplaia 
vhaee  un  eleotio*  wee  to  be  held  ifaoxU  DMieb  oBt  ef  that  place 
t^  day  befon  the  naminatiaB,  and  abonld  noG  return  till  tha 
peofda  bed  wtda  tbeii  choice.  From  thia  order,  irtuab  wae 
gflDaBsU^  oauidsredat'mdioatiBgeikndable  leepeet  for  pepuUa 
(ilibtat,  tita  gwxiwiu  of  fbrlifiBd  towieand  oeetlea  wemneoce- 
eoniiy  excepted. 

But,  tho«^  Williein  eenshUy  abstaixMd  tbow  diagweUng 
Oe  ooaetitaoit  bodie*  bjr  mj  thing  that,  cwild  Ufik  likii 
•oendoB  or  islteidalion,  !■«>  did  not  diedtus  to  teBuMicft  Iheie 
ToteaihriBildai  neana.  HJarevKedtoapaadtbeiJaiwieekftel 
the  geoval.  elealiQa  i»  Aevbg  hbnseU  t«  the  pM^'Of  nianii 
diabifite  wluahh*  had  never  jet  vliited.  HahopedU  eeqwM 
in  thia  way  a  poiulaBty  which  ought  hare  a  eaneiderable  efleet 
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CBAp.  on  the  retunui.  He  therefore  forced  himielf  to  behave  witii  a 
^^^'  gmiaaueaeea  and  affability  in  which  he  wai  too  often  defldsnt ; 
and  the  consequenoe  wat  that  he  received,  at  every  stage  of  bii 
progreu,  marka  ofthe  good  will  of  huvubjeota.  Before  he  Mt 
out  he  pEud  a  vuit  in  form  to  hie  sieter  in  law,  and  wae  much 
pleased  with  hii  reception.  The  Dnke  of  Otoucester,  only  nx 
years  old,  with  a  little  musket  on  his  shoulder,  came  to  Meet 
his  uncle,  and  presented  arms.  "I  am  learning  my  driU,"  th« 
child  said,  "that  I  may  help  yon  to  beat  the  French."  The 
King  laughed  much,  and,  a  few  days  later,  rewarded  the  young 
soldier  with  the  Oarter.* 
wuuin  On  the  seventeenth  of  October  William  went  to  Newmarket, 
i>rDn>»  now  a  place  rather  of  business  than  of  pleasure,  but,  in  the 
iba  autumns  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  gayest  and  most 
"""^-  luxurious  spot  in  the  island.  Itvasnot  unusual  for  the  whole 
Court  and  Cabinet  to  go  down  to  the  meetings.  Jewellers  and 
milliners,  players  and  fiddlers,  venal. wits  and  venal  beauties 
followed  in  crowds.  The  streets  were  made  imp&saable  by 
coaches  and  six.  In  the  places  ofpublic  resort  peers  flirted  with 
maids  of  bonour;  and  officers  of  the  Life  Guards,  all  plumea 
and  gold  lace,  jostled  professors  in  trencher  caps  and  black 
gowns.  For  the  neighbouring  Uniyersity  of  Cambridge  always 
sent  her  highest  functionaries  with  loyal  addresses,  and  selected 
her  ablest  theolo^^aa  to  preach  before  the  Sovereign  and  his 
splendid  retinue.  In  the  wild  days  of  the  Restoration,  indeed, 
the  most  learned  and  eloquent  divine  might  fiiil  to  draw 
a  fashionable  audience ,  particularly  if  Buckingham  announced 
his  intention  of  holding  forth;  for  sometimes  His  Grace  would 
enliven  the  dulness  of  a  Sunday  morning  by  addressing  to  the 
bevy  of  fine  gentlemen  and  fine  ladies  a  ribald  ezhortatioa 
which  he  called  a  sermon.  But  the  Court  of  William  was  mora 
decent;  and  the  Academic  dignitaries  were  treated  with  marked 

■  L'HannlUgc ,  Oot.  tf ,  KoT.  )!.  1«». 
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Twpect.  "Vfi^  lordi  and  ladies  from  Sunt  Jamea'a  and  Boho,  c 
and  with  doctors  from  Trinity  College  and  King's  College,  vera  — 
nuBgledtheptOTinwalamtoorao;,  foxhuDtiDgsquiret  and  their 
ratychMked  dsughten ,  who  bttd  come  in  queerlooluDg  family 
eowhea  drawn  b;  carthorses  from  the  mnoteat  panahea  of  three 
orlburcounties  toseetheirSorereign.  The  heath  waafringed 
by  a  wild  g^psf  like  camp  of  vast  extent.  For  the  hope  of  being 
able  to  feed  on  the  leadings  of  many  imnptnoua  tablet,  and  to 
pick  up  some  of  the  guineas  and  croims  which  the  Bpendthrifts 
of  London  were  throwing  about,  attracted  thousaods  of  peasants 
from  a  circle  of  many  miles.  * 

William^  after  holding  his  court  a  lew  days  at  this  joyons 
place,  andreceiving  the  homage  of  Cambridgeshire,  Huntingdon- 
shire and  Suffolk,  proceeded  to  Althorpe.  It  seems  strange  that 
he  should,  in  the  course  of  what  was  really  a  canvassing  toor, 
have  honoured  with  such  a  mark  of  faToitf  a  man  so  generally 
distrusted  and  hated  as  Sunderland.  But  the  people  were  detei> 
mined  to  be  pleased.  All  Northamptonshire  crowded  to  kiss  the 
royal  hand  in  that  flae  gallery  which  had  been  embellished  by 
the  pencil  of  Vandyke  and  made  classical  by  the  museof  Waller; 
and  the  Earl  tried  to  conciliate  his  neighbours  by  feasting  them 
at  eight  tables,  all  blaiing  with  plate.  From  Althorpe  the  King 
proceeded  to  Stamford.  The  Earl  of  Exeter,  whose  princely 
■eatwaa,  and  still  is,  oneof  the  great  sights  of  England,  had 
never  taken  the  oaths,  and  had,  in  order  to  avoid  an  interview 
which  most  have  be«a  disagreeable,  found  some  pret^rt  for 
going  up  tA  London,  but  had  left  directions  thst  the  illustrious 
guest  should  be  received  with  fitting  hospitality,  William  was 
fondofarcbitecture  and  of  gardening;  and  his  nobles  could  not 

■  I.andOD  OtuMta,  Oat.  N.  IMt.  8**  EtcItd-i  AessaDt  of  Vtw 
Blrket  Id  ISTl.  md  BtpyM.  Jnlj  18.  ISU.  Fntm  TiUirifi  deipitohei 
irrlllen  an>r  ttaa  P«ui  of  Bfiwlck,  II  appun  [hat  tha  aDUmn  maatinsa 
war*  notlaaa  nDmerDBa  or  ajUndld  In  tha  diya  orWUIlira  Uian  in  Uuiia  oC 
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.  flattwlmn  Biiw»ttm  by  aifcinghh  opinion  riwut  thgimpro»g- 
—amat  of  thair  etmatxj  seats.  At  a  Iftns  whon  be  had  imuty  cana 
piWHiog  oaUs  nind  li«  took  a  great  iiMerait  kt  tbe  buiidiDg  of 
esatleHoward;  andawoodcui  model  of  that  •diflce,  tfrv&iMt 
■pBciineit  of  a  ticioua  itylo,  was  Mot  to  KenBington  f^  bis 
in^aclSon.  Vfe  cannot  tbtreftm wonder tiiarl  he  sho^dbavw 
(ewBiuIsiglL  with  delight.  Be  w«b  indeed  not  eontant  with  ona 
view,  but  TOie  variy  on  tbe  foUowiag  Mwrniitf  for  the  puipoM 
of  naminin^  the  biuidinf  k  leewid  time.  From  St^tift»d  ha 
went  en  to  Lineoln,  wheta  he  w««  gretted  by  the  clergy  tn  tiH 
canonical!,  by  tlte  magistrates  in  soarlet  robee,  and  by  a  mul- 
titudeof  baronetB,  knigbta  and  eeqnirev,  ftota^^raitaof  the 
[■■iniinn  jiMa  iridoh  lieii  between  the  IVmt  and  the  Obrmb 
OcRtn.  After  attending  dhioe  service  fa  the  mng^cent 
cathedral,  he  to«b  his  daperture,  and  journeyed  eartwud. 
On  th«  frontier  of  KeManghainahire  tbe  Lord  Lieotemnt  of  ths 
eotm^,  Jvbn  Bieltei^  Bnka  of  Newoaede,  with  a  great  foUowftig, 
met  ^  leyai  eerriagai  and  •acftdnd  th«n  to*  Ma  seat  at  Wet- 
beck,  a  manrios  sorronsded  by  g^antio  otdta  i4uob  soaicclj 
soem  oMernow  than  OB  tiie  dby  wban  that  B[de«did  processifMi 
paaaed  undw  Haeb  ehado.  The  bouse  ki  wUoh  WMun  waa 
UuH,  dbringi&fbttlnaiB,  &g>i<it,  paesed  lon^  after  his  dit^h, 
by  tsiDiia  deaeenta,  framtheHoUesestotheHarleys,  andfiom 
the  Hstey*  to  the  Bentinekt,  and  now  ceateinv  the  origineii 
ofttieacisiDgalavlyintareftingleHnn-whiQh  passed  between  him 
and  Ub>  tniaty  friend  and  servant  Pertland.  At  Writeok  tbe 
gtaadeea^ofOeweraiwwMasBeDBUed.  IlieLord'MaTOBofToA 
em»th[tlMrwitb*tndnofnMigltrlral»fl,  andtiieArd^bMMpof 
Vorikwitttatrainrf  divines.  WMam  Irnnted  several  timet  in 
thatfeieHt,  tliefiiMst,In  the  kingdom,  which  in  old tiuM  gave 
dMJter  to  Robin  Hood  and  Little  John,  and  which  Binow  poi>- 
tloued  out  mto  tlia  princely  domuns  of  Welbeok,  Tboresbjt, 
u  and  "Woriuop.  Four  hundred  gentlemen  on  honebadi 
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partook  of  his  Eport.  The  Kottinghunahifo  squtrea  were  ciat. 
delighted  to  hear  him  say  at  tahle,  after  a  noble  stag  ch»»e,  ^^ 
that  he  hoped  that  thu  vaa  not  the  Ust  ran  which  he  should 
have  with  them,  and  that  he  miut  hire  a  buntjng  box.  among 
their  delightful  nooda.  He  then  turned  aouthwaxd.  He  was 
entertained  during  one  da^  hy  the  EarL  of  Stamford  at  Bradgate, 
the  place  where  Lady  Jane  Qrey  iate  alone  readfng,  the  last 
WDida  of  S'ocrate*  Khile  the  deer  was  flying  through  the  park 
followed  by  the  whirlwind  of  hoimda  and  hunters.  On  the 
morrow  the  Lord  Brook  welcomed  his  Sovereign  to  Warwick 
Castle,  the  Snest  of  those  fortresses  of  the  middle  ages  which 
hate  been  turned  into  peaceful  dwellmgs.  Quy's  Tower  was 
illuminated.  A  hundred  and  twenty  gallona  of  punch  were 
drunk  to  His  Majesty's  health;  and  a  mighty  pile,  of  faggots 
blazed  in  the  middle  of  the  apadous  court  OTerhung  by  ruins 
green  with  the  ivy  of  centuries.  The  next  morning  the  King, 
accompanied  by  a  multitude  trf  Warwickghue  gentlemen  on 
horseback,  proceeded  towards  the  borders  of  Gloucestershire. 
He  deviated  from  hit  route  todine  with  Shiewsburji  at  a  secluded 
mansion  m  the  Wolds,  and  in  the  evening  went  on  toBurford. 
^e  whole  p^nilation  of  Bnrford  met  him ,,  and  entreated  him 
to  accept  a  small  token  of  their  love.  Bnrford  was  then 
nnowned  for  its  saddles.  One  inhabitant  of  the  town,  in 
paiticnlar,  was  sEud  by  the  EngUsh  to  be  the  best  saddler  la 
Europe.  Two  of  his  masterpieces  were  respectfully  offered  to 
WiUiam,  who  received  them  with  much  gface,  and  ordered 
tham  to  be  espa(»ally  resecved  for  his  own  use.  * 

At  Oxford  he  was  received  with  gjreat  pomp ,  complimented 
in  a  Latin  oration,  presented  with  some  of  the  most  beantifld 
productions  of  the  Academic  press,  antertuned  with  music, 

•  I  bSTa  Idktn  tliJi  ■eoouDt  of  WUIlim-i  fngnu  otaCeOr  from  Ihe  Lon- 
dM  OmMm,  fram  Iha  lUwiUbw  ot  UUhbIUc*,  turn  ManEuu  Lal> 
IniriDtHT.  udftom  ttaa  laUen  of  Vuofia.  Tud  uid  CHtnrlilit  hubs 
Mm  L*Klii(taii  Vfn. 
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,  and  invited  to  a  nunptuous  feut  in  Uie  Sheldonian  Uieatie. 

—  He  departed  in  a  few  houn,  pleading  aa  an  excuse  for  tlie 
ohortneM  of  his  atay  that  he  had  seen  the  colleges  before ,  and 
that  tbiB  vaa  a  visit ,  not  of  curioBlty ,  but  of  kindness.  Aa  it 
was  well  known  that  he  did  not  love  tlie  Oxonians  and  was  not 
loved  by  them,  his  haste  gave  occasion  to  some  idle  rumoura 
which  found  credit  with  the  vulgar.  It  was  said  that  he  hurried 
away  without  tasting  the  costly  banquet  which  had  been  pro- 
vided for  him,  because  he  had  been  warned  by  an  anonymous 
letter,  that,  if  he  ate  or  drank  in  the  theatre,  ha  was  a  dead  man. 
But  it  is  difGcult  to  believe  Uiat  a  Prince  who  could  scarcely  be 
induced,  by  the  moat  earnest  entreaties  of  his  Mends,  to  take 
the  most  common  precautions  agunst  assassins  of  whose  designs 
he  had  trustworthy  evidence,  would  have  been  scared  by  so  silly 
ahoai;anditiaquitecertMn  that  the  stages  of  his  progress  had 
been  marked,  and  that  he  remuned  at  Oxford  as  long  aa  was 
compatible  with  arrangementa  previously  made.* 

He  was  welcomed  back  to  his  capital  by  a  splendid  show, 
wkich  had  been  prepared  at  great  cost  during  his  absence. 
Sidney,  now  Earl  of  Romney  and  Master  of  the  Ordnance,  had 
determined  to  astonish  London  by  an  exhibition  which  had 
never  been  aeen  in  England  on  so  large  a  scale.  The  whole  akill 
of  the  pyrotechnists  of  his  department  was  employed  to  pro- 
duce a  display  of  flrewodcs  which  might  vie  with  any  that  had 
been  seen  in  the  gardens  of  Versaillei  or  on  the  great  tank  at 
the  Hague.  Saint  James's  Square  was  selected  as  the  place  for 
the  spectacle.  All  the  stately  mansions  on  the  northern,  eaaterD 
and  western  sides  were  crowded  with  people  of  fashion.  Hie 
King  appeared  at  a  irindow  of  Koniney's  drawing  room.  The 
Princess  of  Denmark,  her  husband  and  her  court  occupied  a 
neighbouring  house.    The  whole  diplomatic  body  assembled  at 

•8« 
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the  dwrfling  of  the  miniater  of  the  United  Pto*inces.  A  huge  ciia», 
pymmid  of  flame  in  the  centre  of  the  itrea  threw  out  brilliant— j^^ 
cascades  which  were  seen  hj  hundreds  of  thousands  who 
crowded  the  neighbouring  streets  and  parks.  The  Statei 
General  were  informed  by  their  correspondent  that,  great  as 
the  multitude  was,  the  night  had  passed  without  the  slightest 
disturbance.' 

B;  this  time  the  elections  were  almost  completed.  In  every  n*  tiM- 
part  of  the  country  it  had  been  manifest  Oiat  the  constituent''™' 
bodies  were  generally  zealous  for  the  King  and  for  the  war. 
The  City  of  London,  which  had  returned  four  Tories  in  1890, 
returned  four  Whiga  in  1695.  Of  the  proceedings  at  Weat- 
minster  an  account  more  than  usually  circumstantial  has  come 
down  to  us.  In  1690  the  electon,  disgusted  by  the  Sacheferell 
Clause,  had  returned  two  Tories.  In  1695,  as  soon  as  it  was 
known  that  a  new  Parliament  was  likely  to  be  called,  ameetlng 
was  held ,  at  which  it  was  resohed  that  a  deputation  should  be 
lent  with  an  iuTitation  to  two  Commiasioners  of  the  Treasury, 
Charles  Montague  and  Sir  Stephen  Foi.  Sir  Walter  Clarges 
stood  on  the  Tory  interest.  On  the  day  of  nomination  near  five 
thousand  electors  paraded  the  Streets  on  horseback.  They  were 
divided  into  three  bands;  and  at  the  head  of  each  band  rode 
one  of  the  candidates.  Itwaa  easy  to  estimate  ataglsnce  the 
comparattTe  strength  of  the  parties.  For  the  cavalcade  which 
followed  Claiges  was.the  least  numerous  of  the  three;  and  it 
was  well  known  that  the  followers  of  Montague  would  vote  for 
Fox,  and  the  followers  of  Fox  for  Montague.  The  business 
of  the  day  was  inteimpted  by  loud  clamoiua.  The  Whigs  cried 
shame  on  the  Jacobite  candidate  who  wished  to  make  the 
English  go  to  mass,  eat  bogs  and  wear  wooden  shoes.  The 
Tories  hooted  the  two  placemen  who  were  raising  great  estates 
out  of  the  plunder  of  the  poor  overburdened  nation.    From 

•  L-lIcrmlUge,  Bar.  {).  IMS. 


',  irordi  tbe  incensed  flutiaupnaeeded  to  blova;  und  tiun  VH 
— a  riot  vhich  vu  vith  some  diffictdtjr  quelled.  The  Hj^  BaiM 
then  malkedrXauiid  tlie  ^ree  companieB  of  horsemen,  ai>d  lu^ 
nounced,  on  the  view,  that  Montague  and  Fox  neie  duly 
elected.  A  poll  ms  demanded.  The  Todes  excited  iheeuelf  M 
BtreBiu>UB}y.  Neither  moneyjioriB^vaa  spaced.  Clafgeidis- 
bursed  two  thousand  pounds  in  a  fev  hours,  a  gieat  outfjij  m 
lunes  when  the  ATfiia^  inoome  of  a  member  of  Forliament  was 
not  estimated  at  more  than  eight  hundred  a  Teai.  Intiieoonne 
of  the  <nigbt  which  followed  tJie  nomination,  broadsideB  filled 
wiUt  invectiTM  aguust  the  two  ooortlf  upstarts  who  had  Ttuaed 
thenMelve*  b^  knavery  fnom  poveitf  and  obsDuritf  to  opulence 
and  power  were  aoattered  all  orer  the  capitaL  The  Bishop  of 
London  oanvasiad  openlj'  against  the  .government;  for  the 
interfbreuce  of  jieeu  in  electiona  had  not  yet  been  daclsced  by 
the  CommcHu  to  be  a  breach  of  privilege.  Sut  aJl  was  vain. 
Qai^ee  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  poll  without  hope  of  rising. 
He  withdrew,;  and  Montague  was  carried  on  the  shoulders  of  an 
immense  multibiidie  &om  Westminstar  Abbey  to  his  ofBee  at 
WhitehalL* 

The  same  feeling  eshiluted  itself  in  many  other  places.  The 
fteeholden  of  Cumberland  instmcted  their  representative*  Ao 
support  the  King,  and  to  vote  whatever  supplies  night  be 
necessacy  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  war  with  vigaar; 
and  tikis  example  was  followed  by  several  counties  and  towM." 
Jlussell  did  not  arrive  in  England  till  after  tJietrrits  had  gone 
ouL  But  he  had  only  to  choose  for  what  place  ha  would  Bit 
His  popularity  was  immense;  for  his  villanies  were  secxet,  and 
his  public  services  were  universally  known.  He  had  won  the 
battle  of  La  Hogoe.  He  had  commanded  two  years  in  the 
MediteiTBuean.    He  hadthereshutuj>.the.FrBnch.fleBtain:Uw 
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haitoar  of  Tonlonq  ^nd  hftd  stopped  md  ttu»ed  i»A  tlw  gbat. 
French  anuiea  in  C&tfilonia.  He  hod  taken  manyTaMaU,  and  j^"- 
■moni;  tbMBttrovhipi  of  tins  line;  andhelisdiHit,  dwnig  his 
long  «lnetioe  tin  ft'iemnte  aea,  lostaiingleTeateleitbttr'bjrwar 
<Mr  b^  westber.  He  fead  mrie  the  redsroHofSuntQecn^M 
f^ect  of  tenor  to  tH  tiw  princu  end  onmmoniFeelllia  et  lldf. 
Tbe  ^ectof  Idi'SMceneB  hm  lint  embaanM  were  m  tkeir  n^ 
fro«  Florence,  Ctenoe  and  Venice,  iritk  'tudf  ctmgrattiletiwiR 
to  WiUitn  en  })U«oe«Mii».  RuaieUI*  meritd,  BEtfoliynnagiM- 
fied  by  the  Whige,  m&de  •aoh  u  impvcedoii  tbat  he  WM>n>- 
■turatd  to  Pniiraaeiit  not  onlf  by  PortanuMtk  vhsre  hie  ofBcikl 
lituatioB  ffttVB  bin  great  influence,  «nd  by  C«iBbri^gUre 
vhete  liii  piimte  property  nu  cMinderable,  but  aUo  4^ 
MiddleaeK.  ^i»  lut '^tbictieM,  indeed,  lie  ewed  chiefly  to 
the  nnme  vUcb  he  bore.  Bafive.his  arriEatwEagluidtthad 
been  generally  thought  that  two  Toriee  WMild  he  retumed  fi>r 
the  metitrpotitan  county.  Somers  and  Shrvwebsry  win  at 
epintoa  that  tbe  only  wny  to  avertnucha  nUBfortuiU'waa  to  eoa- 
}an  with  tbe  name  of  die  moit  Tirbiona  of  aU  the  nartyre  «f 
Englbh  libtrty.  They  mtreateJl  Lady  IhueeU  to  vnffer  her 
«Ueit  eon,  a  boy  of  fifteen,  who  wai  About  io  commMice  hia 
•tudleB'et'Camhlidg»,  to  be  pot  is  Tiominatian.  Henuut,  they 
••id,  drefi,  foroneday,  hknewtitteof Maiquoss<ofTaTietoek, 
■BdvallhnuetriLordRuHeU.  There  will  he'll*  «xpenae.  Thwe 
wiUbenocoMen.  ThouiaadB- of  gentlemen  on.hcoraebadL'will 
veooithimto  thehmtinge;  ut^ody  will  dare  ioetand'againA 
hba;  anAtewiUnotonlycometehimaelf,  tiutfaiinginanelllMr 
WUg.  ^raienidovedKicilheT,  in  «  Jotter  written  with  cOl  the 
•nellent  eenniaMd 'feeling  whioh  diitingaiilied  btr,  rcteedto 
lacriflce  her  aon  to  her  party.  His  education,  she  said,  would 
be  interrupted:  his  head  would  be  turned:  bii  triumph  would 
be  tit  nnftohig.  3u»t  at  this  conjuncture' tbe  Admiral  arriTcd. 
He  made  hie  appearance  before  the  freeholdeia  oT  bliddleieit 
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.  uieiiibled  on  the  top  of  HompBtead  Hill,  luid  wm  retnmtd 

—  irithout  opposition.* 

Meanwhile  Beveral  noted  malecontenta  received  mai^  of 
public  dis&pprob&tion.  John  Knight,  the  most  factious  and 
insolent  of  those  Jacobites  who  had  dithoDestly  nrom  feoltj'  to 
King  William  in  order  to  qualify  theraselTes  to  sit  in  Pariia- 
ment,  ceased  to  Tepieient  the  great  city  of  BristoL  Exeter, 
the  capital  of  the  west,  was  violently  agitated.  It  had  been 
long  rapposed  that  the  ability ,  the  eloquence ,  the  experience, 
the  ample  fortune,  the  noble  descent  of  Seymour  would  make 
it  impoatible  to  unseat  him.  But  his  moral  charactAr,  which 
had  nerer  stood  very  high,  bod,  during  the  last  three  or  four 
years,  been  constantly  sinking.  He  had  been  virutent  in  op- 
position till  he  had  got  a  place.  While  he  had  a  place  he  bad 
defended  the  most  unpopular  acta  of  the  government.  As  soos 
u  he  was  out  of  place,  he  had  again  been  virulent  in  opposition. 
His  saltpetre  contract  had  leit  a  deep  stain  on  his  personal 
honour.  Two  candidates  were  therefore  brought  forward 
against  him;  and  a  contest,  the  longest  and  fiercest  of  that 
age,  fixed  the  attention  of  the  whole  kingdom,  and  wat 
watched  with  interest  even  by  foreign  governments.  The  poll 
was  open  five  weeks.  The  expense  on  both  sides  waa  enonnoua. 
The  freemen  of  Exeter,  who,  while  the  election  lasted,  &red 
sumptuously  every  day,  were  by  no  means  impatient  for  the 
tennination  of  tiieir  hixurioui  camivaL  They  ate  and  drank 
heartily;  they  turned  out  every  evening  vrith  good  cudgels  to 
fight  for  Mother  Church  or  for  King  William:  but  the  votM 
came  in  very  slowly.  It  was  not  till  the  eve  of  the  meeting  of 
Parliament  that  the  return  was'made.    Seymour  waa  defeated. 
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to  his  bluer  moitiScatioii,  and  was  foreed  to  take  nfttge  In  Uia    emr. 
tmtll  bonmgli  of  Totneu.*  -;",''  - 

It  b  remsikable  UiBt,  et  tM>  election  tw  et  the  [weeeding 
election,  John  Hampden  foiled  to  obtt^  a  seat.  He  had, 
•Inee  he  oeewd  to  be  a  member  of  Parliament,  been  brooditi; 
ever  hia  ertt  &te  and  hk  bdelible  ehune,  end  occasiont^y 
venting  hia  «p1een  in  bitterpamphkta  against  the  government. 
When  the  Wbiga  had  become  predominant  at  the  Court  and  in 
thaHouae  of  Coimons,  when  Nottingham  had  retired,  when 
Caennarthen  bad  beeB impeached,  Hampden,  it  ahould aeMa, 
agun  ooneeived  tiw  hope  that  be  nught  play  a  great  part  in 
putdio  life.  -But  the  leadem  of  hia  part]",  apparently,  did  not 
«l«h  for  an  klly  of  ao  aarimoniona  and  tnrbnlmt  a  aptrit.  He 
fbnnd  himaelf  atill  exoludad  from  the  Houae  of  Conmeni.  He 
led,  duiing  a  few  monthB,  a  migeiable  life,  sometimee  trjdng 
lo  fMget  hia  caret  among  the  wetlbred  gunblara  and  frail 
beauties  who  DBed  the  dnwingroom  of  t^  Dncheta  of  Maio- 
rin,  and  atHnetimea  aunk  in  rellgiooB  melancholy.  The  thought 
ot  mdcide  often  roM  in  hk  mind.  Soon  Aera  waa  a  vacanoy  in 
the  representation  of  Buckinghamshire,  the  county  which  had 
r^watedly  tenthlmadf  and  his  progenitart  to  Parliament;  and 
he  expeoted  that  he  ibonld,  by  the  help  of  Wharton,  wboae 
dominion  over  the  Buckinghamshire  Whigs  waa  abaohita,  be 
retuned  without  difBoalty.  Wharton,  however,  gave  hit 
intereat  to  another  candidate^  "Hiis  was  a  final  blow.  The 
town  WM  agitated  by  the  nawa  that  John  Hampden  had  rat  Us 
throat,  that  he  had  snrvived  hi*  wound  a  few  hooie,  that  he 
had  ptoleesed  deep  penitence  for  lua  slna,  had  requested  the 
prayers  of  Bnmet,  and  had  (cnt  a  solemn  warning  to  the 
Duchess  of  Mazarin.  A  coroner'*  jury  found  a  venUot  of 
insanity.    The  wretched  man  bed  entered  on  life  with  the 
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CBAP,  faiieit  pioBpeds,  He  boieftiiBinewhicliWEUs  more  than  noble. 
■  °  '  '  lie  was  heir  to  an  ample  estate,  and  to  a  patrimony  much  more 
precious,  the  confidence  and  attaobment  of  hundreds  of  thou- 
asnda  of  hig  countrTmen.  His  own  abilities  irer^  considerable, 
and  bad  been  carefully  cultiyat«d.  Unhappily  amb^on  and 
party  spirit  impelled  liim  to  place  himself  in  a  situation  full  of 
danger.  To  that  danger  his  forlitude  proved  uneqaal.  He 
stooped  to  supplications  which  saved  him  and  dishonoured  him. 
From  that  moment,  he  ueierkneir  peace  of  mind.  His  temper 
became  perverse;  and  bis  understanding  was  perverted  by  his 
temper.  He  tried  to  find  relief  in  devotion  and  in  revenge,  in 
fashionable  dissipation  and  in  political  turmoil.  But  the  daric 
shade  never  passed  away  &om  his  mind,  till,  in  the  tirelflh 
year  of  his  humiliation ,  his  unhappy  life  was  terminated  by  an 
unhappy  death.* 

The  result  of  the  general  election  proved  that  William  had 

chosen  a  fortunate  moment  for  dissolving.    The  number  of  new 

members  was  about  a  hundred  and  sixty;  and  most  of  these 

were  known  to  be  thoroughly  well  affected  to  the  govern' 

menf" 

tiarmini       It  waa  of  the  highest  importance  that  the  House  of  Com- 

uia  cm-  mons  should,  at  that  moment,  be  disposed  to  cooperate  cor- 

'"''■      diaUy  with  the  King.    For  it  was  absolutely  neceBsary  to  apply 

a  remedy  to  an  internal  evil  which  had  by  slow  degrees  grown 

to  a  fearful  magnitude.    The  silver  coin,  which  was  then  the 

standard  coin  of  the  realm ,  was  in  a  state  at  which  the  boldest 

and  most  enlightened  statesmen  stood  aghast*** 


••  L-EIenrtUie,  Mot.  }|.  l«*t. 

■••  I  bHT«  derlTfid  mneli  tiluabic  IntDmullOB  «D  tliLi  >ubJ*et  tr 

In  lli«  Brltlnh  MuHain,  Lanidswnt  ColUMIira,  Na.  SOI.    Il  li  entii 

Mfmoliti  icUlins  to  tbt  Sllnr  ud  Gold  Colni  of  EntUad.  »U 

eoDnl  of  the  CorrDpUgn  oftb*  Huamtieit  Honaj,  and  Ditht  Relos 


Till  the  reign  of  Chulei  the  Second  our  Coin  h&d  been  ( 
■truck  by  »  prooese  aa  old  as  the  thirteenth  century.  Edvard  — 
the  Pint  had  invited  hithar  tkilfiil  utiita  &oin  Floienoe,  which, 
in  his  time,  was  to  London  vhat  London,  in  the  time  ofWil- 
liam  the  Third,  was  to  Moscow.  During  many  generations, 
the  instruments  which  weie  then  introduced  into  out  mint  con- 
tinued to  be  employed  with  little  alteration.  The  metal  was 
divided  irith  shears,  and  afterwatds  shaped  and  stamped  by  the 
hammer.  Li  these  operstions  much  was  left  to  the  hand  and 
eye  of  the  workman.  It  necessarily  happened  that  some  pieces 
oontBJned  a  tittle  more  and  some  a  little  less  than  the  just 
quantity  of  silver:  few  pieces  were  exactly  round;  and  the  rims 
were  not  ma^ed.  It  was  therefore  in  the  course  of  years  dis- 
oOTered  that  to  clip  the  coin  was  one  of  the  easiest  and  most 
profitable  kinds  of  fraud.  In  the  rmgn  of  Elisabeth  it  had  been 
thou^t  necessary  to  enact  that  the  clipper  should  he,  as  the 
ooiner  had  long  been,  liable  to  the  penalties  of  high  treason.* 
The  practice  of  paring  down  money,  howerer,  was  far  too 
hiorntive  to  be  so  cheeked;  end,  about  the  time  of  the  Restore 
lion,  people  began  to  observe  tbat  a  large  proportion  of  the- 
crowns,  halfcrowns  and  shillings  which  were  passing  from  hand 
to  hand  had  undergone  some  slight  mutilation. 

Tbat  was  a  time  fruitful  of  experiments  and  inventions  in  all 
the  departments  of  science.  A  great  improvement  in  the  mode 
of  shaping  and  striking  the  coin  was  suggested.  A  mill,  which 
to  a  great  extent  superseded  the  human  hand,  was  set  up  in  the 
Tower  of  London.  This  mi)l  was  worked  by  horses,  and  would 
doubtless  be  considered  b)  modem  engineers  as  a  rude  and 
feeble  machine.  The  pieces  which  it  produced,  however,  were 
among  the  beat  in  Europe.  Itwasnoteasy  to  counterfeit  them; 

Ul>  Orsnd  Colni^  M  the  Towtr  ud  Ita*  Gonnlry  HInu.  tar  Uspton 
BMjnti .  A)Hy  UMUr  ar  ihfl  Mint. 

■  Stst.  S  GUt.  0.  U.,  sad  IB  ElU.  o.  1. 
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CBAF.  and,  ai  their  ili^ie  iru  eiactlj  clicukr,  Mid  their  edgei  were 
,,,j'  iBseribed  with  a  legend,  dipping  wu  not  to  be  qipiehended.* 
The  hammered  cohie  and  the  nulled  com*  were  ouireaC  to- 
gether. They  were  reoeiTed  without  £*tiiictioii  i>  puUit ,  and 
omMqnently  in  private,  paymenta.  The  finaacieai  of  that  age 
leem  to  have  expected  that  the  new  mi»ey,  which  waa  ex- 
oellen^,  would  soon  dlqdaee  the  old  money  which  waa  mneh 
imp^red.  Yet  any  man  of  plain  mdentaadiug  mi^it  bavo 
known  that,  when  the  State  tnata  pmrftet  eom  and  11^  omn 
aa  of  eqnal  value ,  the  peifeot  oun  will  not  driTe  the  ti|^t  eooti 
out  of  oireulation,  bnt  will  itaelf  be  drircn  out  A  eloped 
raown,  on  English  graimd,  went  ai  fti  in  the  paym^t  af  a  tax 
or  a  debt  aa  a  milled  crown.  Bntlhemilled  crown,  aaaoocaa 
it  had  been  iong  into  the  erucible  oreairied  aeiau  the  CtMtati, 
became  much  more  valuable  than  the  defied  crown.  It  ai^ht 
thereftnre  have  been  predktsd,  u  confidently  a*  any  thing  oMi 
bepredlctedwhiehdependBon  the  human  will,  that  the  inferioi 
piece*  would  remain  in  the  only  market  in  wUeh  they  co«dd 
fetch  the  aama  prioe  aa  the  luperior  pieoea,  and  that  tlw  ai)- 
pmtM  pieces  would  tale  lome  farm  or  fly  t»  aoaa  pkd*  ia 
whioh  Bome  advantage  oonld  be  derived  &«Bii  their  ai^erioritf.** 


_■  P.p7« 

■  Dliry, 

.  NoTember  1 

cr  oho  nottc 

liMuruithnn 

■oodmi 

)n.r.  w. 

u  ArUtoph. 

BypgrboLoi  vltb  Ui>  conduei  or  grtit  iffilii. 

oBii  ydo  toitoiatr  oilaiv  oi  mxifi^iiiviilmt 
urnt  iiinit  ipSitt  KonKn ,  ual  aumitinefitrett 
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TheiK>liticiaDeoftliBt  agd,  howarer,  geoeiallf  orerlooked  < 
these  Terp  obvious  ooiHiderHlaens,  They  marvelled  exceedingly  — 
that  every  body  ihould  be  eo  petrena  as  to  u»e  light  money  in 
ftetettaix  to  good  money.  In  other  woide,  they  marvelled 
tbtt  nobody  ohoM  to  pay  twdve  ounoai  of  liWei  when  ten 
would  aarve  the  tuia.  The  hoiie  in  the  Torer  still  paced  hii 
rounds.  Fresh  waggon  loads  of  choice  money  stJll  came  forth 
from  the  mill ;  aod  still  they  vanished  as  fast  as  they  appeared, 
foeatmaasesweie  melted  down;  great  mattes  eiported;  great 
massee  hoarded :  hut  swwcely  one  new  piece  was  to  be  found  in 
the  till  ofashop,  or  in  the  laathcrn  bag  vbicb  the  fsnnet  car- 
ried home  fron  the  cattle  fail.  In  the  receipts  and  payments  of 
tlie  EKche^er  the  milled  mnney  did  not  exceed  ten  shillings  in 
a htmdied pounds.  Awritorof that  age  mention* tbecaseof a 
m^hantwho,  in  a  sum  of  thirty  five  pounds,  received  only  a 
iingle  halforomi  in  milled  aiWei.  Meanwhile  the  shears  of  the 
dippers  vcre  oonslwitly  at  work.  The  coineis  too  multiphed 
aad  proaperedi  for  the  wone  the  current  money  became  the 
more  eaeily  tt  w«a  imitated.  During  more  than  thirty  yean 
tliia  «vil  had  gone  on  increasing.  At  first  it  had  been  disre- 
garded: but  it  had  at  length  become  an  insupportable  curse  to 
tiw  countfy.  It  wse  to  no  purpose  that  the  rigorous  laws  against 
ooiuing  and  c%ping  were  rigocously  executed.  At  every  ses- 
•ion  that  waa  held  at  the  Old  Bailey  terrible  examples  were 
made.  Hurdles,  with  fburi  five,  six  wietcbes  convicted  of 
counterfeiting  or  mutilating  the  money  of  the  realm,  were 
dragged  month  aft^  month  up  Holbom  Hill.  On  one  morning 
seven  men  were  baoged  and  a  woman  burned  for  dipping.    But 

X^is  T*  ital  n^vijr  itartttat  ti^  ttaKlaiv  xi/tftati. 
-td>  itoiinCr  9'  rSi  fUr  ta/iir  t^iriTf  ml  siiJ7(>(>w; 
itifus  ittag ,  xai  Satvlovi ,  ml  ralovj  «  ttiya^ns, 
■al  (paviMat  j*  noilaf  oioaM  Hal  /Bfatt  nil  ^ovffut^, 
^ptwftlaD^r-  (a((  iigaJjiatc,  xal  ilvoit,  zalsti^jfav. 
ml  inmgf ore,  xi*  noriji/iiir,  ilc  fnorto  jr^iufuS'a. 

I,      ..;l,Ci00glC 
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cgjtr.  allwaavBin.  The  gains  were  such  as  to  lawless  spirit!  leemeil 
■  ,1^''-  mare  than  proportioned  to  tbe  risks.  Some  clippers  were  sud 
to  have  made  great  fortunes.  One  in  paiticutaT  offered  ris 
thousand  pounds  fore  pardon.  His  bribe  was  indeed  rejected; 
but  the  fame  of  his  riches  did  much  to  counteract  the  effect 
which  the  spectacle  of  his  death  was  designed  to  produce.*  Nay 
the  severity  of  the  punishment  gave  encouragement  to  the 
crime.  For  the  practice  of  clipping,  pernicious  as  it  was,  did 
not  excite  in  the  common  mind  a  detestation  resembling  that 
with  which  men  regard  murder,  arson,  robheiy,  nay,  even 
theft.  The  injury  done  by  the  whole  body  of  clippers  to  the 
whole  society  was  indeed  immense:  but  each  particular  act  of 
clipping  was  a  trifle.  To  pass  ahalfixown,  afteiparingapenny- 
worth  of  silver  from  it,  seemed  a  minute,  an  almost  imper- 
ceptible, fault  Even  while  the  nation  wa»  crying  out  most 
loudly  under  the  distress  which  the  state  of  the  currency  had 
produced,  every  individual  who  was  capitally  punished  for  con- 
tributing to  bring  the  currency  into  that  state  bad  the  general 
sympathy  on  hisside.  Constables  were  unwilling  to  arrest  the 
offenders.  Justices  were  unwilling  to  commit.  Witnesses  wers 
unwilling  to  tell  the  whole  truth.  Juries  were  unwilling  to  pro- 
nounce the  word  Guilty.  Itwas  vain  to  tell  the  common  people 
that  the  mutilators  of  the  coin  were  causing  far  more  misery 
than  all  the  highwaymen  and  housebreakers  in  the  island.  For, 
great  as  the  aggregate  of  the  evil  was,  only  an  infinitesimal 
psrtof  that  evil  was  brought  home  to  the  individual  malefactor. 
There  was ,  therefore ,  a  general  conspiracy  to  prevent  the  latv 
from  taking  its  course.  The  convictions,  numerous  as  they 
might  seem,  were  few  indeed  when  compared  with  the  offences ; 
and  the  offenders  who  were  convicted  looked  on  themselves  as 

•  KarcLuui  Lnttrcll'i  Dlurr  li  flllsd  otih  ocoaqnU  ol  then  cxtcDtEoni. 
"L*  n4U<i  de  rogntnrde  insnnore,"  ain  L-Hannltms,  ■■  «t il  iDcratif  at 
puott  It  flietU  qn(,  qnalqaa  cboae  qn'on  ruaa  poiir  taa  iKtnIn,  II  ■*■■ 
IriiiinlanJaiiiid'MtKapoDrpreDdTalaDr  plan.    OcL  ^.  im.<* 
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mi)Tdemlmen,  and  were  firmin  the  belieftbatUieii  sin,  if  un  ci 
it  were,  vat  as  venial  u  that  of  a  achoolboj  nho  goes  nutting  — j 
in  the  wood  of  a  neighbour.    All  the  eloquence  of  the  oiidinary 
could  seldom  induce  them  to  oonform  to  the  wholesome  uiage 
of  acknowledging  in  their  dying  ipeeches  the  enormity  of  their 
vickedneu.* 

The  evil  proceeded  with  conatantly  accelerating  velocity.  At 
l«ngtJi  in  the  autumn  of  16S5  it  could  hardly  be  lald  that  the 
country  poBseued,  for  practical  purpoaea,  any  measure  of  the 
value  of  oommoditieB.  It  was  a  mere  chance  whether  what  was 
called  a  shilling  was  really  tenpence,  uxpence  or  a  groaL  The 
results  of  some  eipeiimenti  which  were  tried  at  that  time  de- 
serve to  be  mentioned.  The  ofBcers  of  the  Exchequer  weighed 
&itj  seven  thousand  two  hundred  pounds  of  hammered  money 
which  had  recently  been  paid  in.  The  weight  ought  to  have 
been  above  two  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  ounces.  It 
proved  to  be  under  one  hondredand  fourteen  thousand  oonces.** 
Hiree  eminent  London  goldsmiths  were  invited  to  send  a  hun- 
dred pounds  each  in  current  silver  to  be  tried  by  the  balance. 

■  Ai  10  th«  i/mpslhT  of  tha  public  with  Ibe  cUppera.  i;a  iba  nir 
tnrtoiig  itrtDOD  whleb  Fleetwood .  afttrwarda  Blabop  Hi  Ely.  preached  be- 
tors  tha  Locd  Hayor  In  December  1684.    Fleetwoed  aaya  Ibat  "a  lod 

and«c  olDoera,  eormplcd  the  Jiiriii .  and  olthheld  Ihe  eTideaoe."  Ha  men- 
UDoa  tbe  dllflcull;  at  canTlaolne  the  crlmlnali  tbemieUea  that  they  had 
done  wronK.  See  alio  a  Sermon  preached  at  Yoilt  Caatle  by  George  Halley, 
a  elaisyman  of  tha  Cathedral ,  to  aome  nllpperi  who  were  to  be  banged  tha 
next  day.  He  mentloaa  tha  Impenitent  enda  irblcb  clipper*  generally  made, 
and  doei  bli  beat  to  avaken  the  eonaoleneei  ot  hl>  hearera.  He  dwcUa  on 
Onaaggnnallanartbelreilme  whichliboold  not  haie  tboogbt  of.    "ir," 


ned  by  that  orToDi  Brown,  who  lellaa  facelloua  atoiy,  whiah  I  do 

i  ■  oUppar. 

■•  Lawndea'a&uiy  for  (he  Amendment  ot  (be  SIlTarColni,  ICSl. 


,.  'Buot  hundred  pounds  ought  to  bavs  weighed  nbont  twalvA 
■~  hundred  ouucet.  Ths  actual  veight  proved  to  be  dx  hundred 
and  tvenly  four  ounce*.  The  some  tut  waa  applied  la  Tarieui 
porta  of  the  kingdan.  It  waa  totrtd  that  a  hundred  pound*, 
which  diould  have  weighed  about  four  hundred  oanMa ,  did  W>- 
tualty  weigh  at  Bristol  two  hundred  and  fort^  ounces ,  at  Cam* 
bridge  two  hundred  and  ttuwe,  at  Esettt  on*  hummed  and 
eighty,  and  at  Oxford  only  one  hundred  and  alxtaea.*  Then 
were,  indeed,  aome  northctii  diatrieti  Into  whieh  the  dipped 
Bwnay  had  only  begun  to  find  its  way.  An  honeat  Quaker,  who 
lived  in  one  of  these  diatriota,  reeoid^  In  some  note*  wkMi 
BM  still  extant,  the  amasement  with  wUch ,  irtian  he  travelled 
•outhward,  ■h<qikeeper8  and  innkeepeia  atarad  at  the  broad 
and  heavy  halforowns  with  widoh  he  paid  hit  way.  They  a^«d 
wheaoe  he  came,  and  where  such  money  was  to  be  (bund.  Th« 
guinea  wfaioh  he  purokaaed  for  twenty  two  ahilllnga  atLtwcMtw 
bore  a  different  vahie  at  every  stage  of  his  journey.  Whan  he 
leaohed  London  it  was  worth  thiitfshilliugB,  and  would  iadesd 
have  beeu  worth  more  had  not  the  govenaiuit  fixed  that  rata 
as  the  highest  at  which  gold  should  be  received  in  the  payioent 

The  evils  produced  by  this  state  of  the  cunencj  were  not 
such  as  have  generally  been  thought  worthy  to  occupy  a  pro- 
minent idaoe  in  tustory.  YetitmaywellbedoubtedwhethetaU 
the  misery  which  bad  been  ioflicted  on  the  English  nation  in  a 
quartet  of  >  oecitury  by  bad  Kings,  bad  Miusters,  bad  Parliv 
meats  and  bad  Judges,  was  equal  to  the  misery  caused  in  a 
ungle  yskT  by  bad  cnwns  aad  had  shillings.  Thoee  sventa 
which  ftimlsh  the  best  themes  for  pathetic  or  indignant  elo- 
quence fK»  not  always  those  which  most  a&ct  the  h^i^ne**  of 
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tlie  grcHt  bodjr  of  die  people.  The  niigovemment  of  ChorlM  i 
AadJamei,  gvosi  «s  it  had  bean,  hadaotprarentedtliecemiiiea  — 
bt«ineuoflIfe&cmKoiBgstBadilrMidpn»pennidyoii.  IVlul* 
the  honour  and  lad^pcvrienn  of  tfaeBtate  weie  told  to  afbrdpi 
power,  iriittechuteradrigMtireNinTadsd,  vfailaftrndunentU 
Uinww» plated,  kimdrediDftkoiuftiidevfijuut,  honeBtaod 
iadntbioni  fbUBiliae  lab««nred  and  baded,  ate  tiicir  meala  and 
h]'  daira  to  net,  is  ooatfart  and  atcnrity.  Whether  Whiga  or 
Tories,  Pnttaitanta  or  Jeinitt  wen  uppanmit,  IJm  gniiar 
dn>tB  U*  beaita  to  market:  the  giooerweigtol  out  ]tu«umii(i: 
tte  draper  mMBtned  out  hiatnoadeloth:  thehuaaofbujrenand 
MitanvaaailottdaaeYeria  the  towni:  die  harvest  borne  was 
Mbtoated  n  joj^uslf  as  ever  in  the  hamlets:  the  cxtntacrm^ 
■owed  die  pails  of  Ckeihire:  the  apple  juice  foamed  in  the 
fmttM  of  Hcecfordshire:  the  pies  of  crockery  glowed  in  the 
fbrnaeee  of  the  IVent;  end  the  bairawi  of  ootd  tolled  fast  along 
the  tinker  railways  of  the  Tj&e.  Bot  tAen  the  great  iosb'aiQeM 
of  aaehange  became  thorou^y  deranged,  ell  trade,  all  in- 
dMby,  wen  smittfln  aa  wiHk  a  palsy.  The  eiil  was  felt  da^y  and 
)i«nty  n almost  STory  place  and  by  ehnott  ereij  class,  in  the 
dairy  and  on  the  tiueHhing  floor,  by  the  anvil  and  by  the  locm, 
onthebdlloweof  the  ocean  end  io  die  depths  of  the  mine.  No- 
thingcmildbopurchaaedwithoirt adispute.  QTereTeryoomtM 
thne  waa  wrangimg  fi«u  monmtg  to  nig^t.  The  workman  and 
kb  employer  bad  a  quarrel  as  regularly  as  the  Saturdaiy  cute 
roand.  On  a  fair  day  or  a  Kfliket  day  tike  ckmonra,  the  m- 
piwaehee,  the  tmmts,  tha  cHsea,  weie  uuetsant;  ead  it  was 
well  if  no  booth  was  overturned  and  no  bead  broken.*  Ko 
menhaot  weald  contract  to  deUver  goods  withoot  making  some 
elipulatioD  aboat  the  quality  of  the  coin  in  which  be  was  to  be 
paid.  Etod  nen  of  busiufiss  we>e  often  bawldarad  by  1^  OM^ 
fusion  into  which  all  pecuniary  transactions  were  thrown.    The 
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:  dmple  and  tiie  careless  were  pillaged  without  mercjr  by  estor- 
—  tioners  wliose  demanda  grew  even  more  rapidly  than  the  money 
■hrank.  Thepiiceof  the  neceuaries  of  life,  of  shoes,  of  ale, 
ofoatmeal,  roubsL  The  labourer  found  that  the  bit  of  metftl 
vhich  when  he  leceiTed  it  waa  called  a  ahilling  would  hBrdly, 
when  he  wanted  to  purchase  a  pot  of  beer  or  a  loaf  of  rye  bread, 
go  B*  far  as  aiipence.  Where  aitisauB  of  more  than  usual  in- 
telligence were  collected  together  in  great  numbers,  as  in  the 
dockyard  at  Chatham ,  they  were  able  to  make  their  complainta 
heard  and  to  obtmn  some  redress.*  But  the  ignortat  and  help- 
leas  peasant  was  cruelly  ground  between  one  daas  which  would 
give  money  only  by  tale  and  another  which  would  take  it  only 
by  weight  Yet  bU  sufferings  hardly  exceeded  thoie  of  the  un- 
fortunate race  of  authors.  Of  the  way  in  which  obscure  writers 
were  treated  we  may  easily  form  a  judgment  from  the  letters, 
BtUlextant,  ofDrydentohiebooksellerTonson.  OnedayTon- 
son  sends  forty  brass  shillings,  to  say  nothing  of  clipped  money. 
Another  day  he  pays  a  debt  with  pieces  so  bad  that  none  of 
them  will  go.  The  greatpoetsends  them  all  back,  and  demands 
in  their  place  guineas  at  twenty  nine  ihiUinga  each.  "lespeet," 
he  aays  io  one  letter,  "good  nilTer,  not  auch  aa  I  have  had 
formeiJy."  "If  you  have  any  silver  that  will  go,"  he  says  in 
another  letter,  "mywife  willbegladofit  I  lost  thirty  shillings 
or  more  by  the  last  payment  of  fifty  pounds."  These  complwnta 
and  demands ,  which  have  been  preserved  from  destruction  only 
by  the  eminenceof  the  writer,  are  doubtless  merely  a  fair  sample 
of  the  correspondence  which  filled  all  the  mail  bags  of  En^^and 
during  several  months. 

In  the  midst  of  the  public  distress  one  class  prospered 
greatly,  the  bankers;  and  among  the  bankers  none  could  in 
^dll  or  in  hick  bear  a  comparison  with  Charles  Dunoombe.    Ha 

•  L'HiimlUC*,  ^"'  ie». 
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had  been,  not  many  years  before,  a  goldsmith  of  very  moderate  cb«p. 
wealth.  He  had  probably,  after  the  fashion  of  his  craft,  plied  y^l'— 
for  cuatomen  under  the  arcades  of  the  Royal  Exchange,  had 
■aluted  merchants  with  profound  bows,  and  had  begged  to  ba 
allowed  the  honour  of  keeping  their  cash.  But  so  dexterously 
dldhenowBTail  himself  of  the  opportunities  of  profit  which  the 
general  conAiaion  of  prices  gave  to  a  moneychanger,  that,  at 
the  moment  when  the  trade  of  the  kingdom  was  depressed  to 
the  lowest  point,  he  laid  down  near  ninety  thousand  pounds  for 
the  estate  of  Helmsley  in  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  That 
great  property  had,  in  a  troubled  time,  been  bestowed  by  the 
Commons  of  England  on  their  victorious  general  Fairfax,  and 
had  been  part  of  the  dower  which  Fairfax's  daughter  had 
brought  to  the  brilliant  and  disBolute  Buckingham.  Thither 
Buckingham,  hafingwasted  in  mad  intemperance,  sensual  and 
intellectual,  all  the  choicest  bounties  of  nature  and  of  fortune, 
had  carried  the  feeble  mins  of  his  fine  person  and  of  his  fine 
mind;  and  there  he  had  closed  his  chequered  life  under  that 
bumble  roof  and  on  tbat  coarse  pallet  which  the  great  satirist  of 
the  succeeding  generation  described  in  immortal  verse.  The 
Bpacious  domain  passed  to  a  new  race;  and  in  a  &w  years  a 
palace  mote  splendid  and  costly  than  had  ever  been  inhabited 
by  the  magnificent  Villiers  rose  amidst  the  beautiful  woods  and 
waters  which  had  been  his ,  and  was  called  by  the  once  bumble 
name  of  Duncombe. 

Since  the  Revolution  the  state  of  the  currency  had  been  re- 
peatedly discussed  in  Parliament  In  1 889  a  committee  of  the 
Commons  had  been  appointed  to  investigate  the  subject,  but 
had  made  no  report.  In  1690  another  committee  had  reported 
that  immense  quantities  of  silTer  were  carried  out  of  the  country 
by  Jews,  who,  it  waa  said,  would  do  any  thing  for  profit. 
Schemes  were  formed  for  encouraging  (he  importation  and  dis- 
conragingthe  exportation  of  the  precious  metals.    One  foolish 
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CHU>.  bill  aftm  sooUur  ms  brought  in  and  dnqtpcd.  At  leoglh,  in 
--5L_the  beginning  of  the  jefU  1695,  the  quettion  uMMMd  so  wmua 
an  upect  that  the  HouacB  ^pUed  thsmielTeB  to  it  in  eaniest. 
Ilkaonl;pTactie*ire«iltafth^  deUberatioti*,  however,  warn 
nnpaiukl  law  which,  It  wu  hoped,  would  prevent  the  olipjHi^ 
of  the  haminered  coin  and  the  meltjng  and  exporting  of  the 
milled  coin.  It  was  enacted  that  every  peraon  who  iaformed 
agtinst  a  cl^p«r  shonld  be  entitled  to  a  reward  of  itrtf  pounds, 
thnt  evtt?  clipper  who  informed  againit  two  clippers  (kould  be 
entitled  to  apudon,  and  that  whoever  ahauld  be  found  in  pos- 
■eision  of  silver  filings  or  parings  should  be  bnmed  in  the  cheek 
with  a  redhot  iron.  Certain  ofBcen  were  emjpawered  to  teereh 
for  bulUoo.  If  bullion  were  found  in  a  house  ot  on  board  of  ti 
ship,  the  burden  of  pronng  that  it  had  never  beea  pant  of  the 
money  of  the  realm  was  thrown  on  the  owner.  If  ke  fuLed  in 
making  out  a  Eatisfactor;  hietory  of  every  ingot  he  waa  liable  lo 
levete  penalties-  This  Act  was,  a*  mt^t  have  been  expected, 
altogetlker  ineffective.  During  the  following  summer  and  a»- 
tumn,  the  coins  went  on  dwindling,  andthe  cry  ofdLgtre«s£K>i& 
every  BO<raty  in  the  resiro  became  louder  and  more  piercing. 

But  happily  for  England  there  were  among  heir  nilera  some 
who  clearly  perceived  that  It  was  not  by  halten  and  braiiding 
irons  that  her  decaying  industry  and  BonueerocoouldbcTeotored 
to  health.  The  state  of  the  currency  had  duiiag  some  time 
occupied  the  serious  attention  of  four  emin«)t  men  dbiely  oon- 
neated  I^  public  wd  private  ties.  Two  of  them  were  poUticiana 
nho  had  nevrar,  in  the  midst  of  o£GoIal  and  parliaraeBtaiybuti- 
■eei,  ceased  tn  love  and  bonaur  philosophy;  and  two  were 
pbilotopheiB,  ia  whom  habitK  of  abatruae  meditation  had  not 
impaired  the  homely  good  eenee  without  which  even  genius  is 
nnschievous  in  poUtiea.  Never  bad  there  been  «n  ooeasion 
wtuch  mw6  urgently  required  both  pradjcal  and  apecnlativa 
abili^aj  and  nerei  had  the  worid  seen  the  highest  praetioal 
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and  the  Idgbeit  sfWOnUliTa  abilitiei  united  in  an  allionM  go  cuAh 
close,  u)  hannomoaa,  and  lo  bonourabla  u  that wUcik  bound —^r' 
Eomen  uid  Uontagua  to  iMke  sod  Nswbm. 

It  it  niieli  to  be  buncntedttiBlve  have  not  B  minute  bisb^ 
of  the  sonfenncM  of  the  men  to  vhom  Bnglaiul  owed  the  reato- 
latioa  of  her  eUmBt^  and  the  long  eeriea  of  ivoBperoua  yean 
which  dates  from  that  leBtoration.  It  would  be  ioteTesting  to 
«N  bow  the  pure  gnUoleoientifie  truth  fbtind  bjr  the  two  philo- 
■oj&en  TIB  miof^ed  by  the  two  italeniien  with  jut  that 
quaotitjr  of  eiley  iriueh  was  aeMBsaiy  for  the  woiki^.  It 
WQidd  be  ottriouB  to  gMj  the  laaaj  plane  which  were  propound- 
ed, dlaeusMd  and  lepeMed,  mBe  aa  ineffloacious,  aouw  m 
unjust,  some  as  too  coetlf ,  some  as  too  hazardous,  till  at  leogth 
»  plan  was  denrised  of  which  the  wiedoH  was  prored  by  the  best 
«ridence,  oomplete  sneoess. 

Newtea  ha*  left  to  poat«i^  m  aqtoaltiott  of  his  opinions 
bonehing  the  ouTFeBsj.  But  the  trarts  of  Locke  on  this  sntgeet 
ue  happilf  ^U  extanti  and  it  may  be  doubted  whelberiaaitj 
of  his  wiitings ,  eTen  in  those  ingtaimia  and  deeply  ne^taled 
ohapten  od  language  which  fiwm  perhaps  tihe  stoat  T^uable 
part  (tf  the  Essay  on  theHu«aa  Understanding,  the  fi)»e  of  his 
mind  appean  more  eonipioeouBly.  Whethei  he  had  ever  been 
K)qiAaiDt«d  with  Sudlsy  North  is  aot  tuioWD.  In  moreX  d*- 
iftotsr  the  two  aeo  bote  litUa  reeeiablABee  to  eaeh  othec  llwy 
bsfenged  to  diibmit  paitiss.  Indeed,  had  net  Locke  taken 
shelter  ^ro  tyranny  in  Holland,  it  is  by  no  neaaaimpoesiUa 
that  he  might  h«ve  been  sent  to  Tybura.  by  a  jury  vhtdi  Dudley 
North  had  paci^ed.  lutellecLually,  however,  thoie  was  much  in 
commCHi  between  the  Tory  sad  the  Whig.  They  had  lahoiiontly 
tbangfat  out,  mf^  f<»  himself,  a  theory  of  politJeol  eeonony, 
■ubstMitially  the  same  with  that  which  Adam  &mth  afterwards 
expounded.  Nay,  in  some  respects  thetiieoryof  Lodte  snd 
North  wsa  more  complete  and  symmetrical  Uian  that  of  their 
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CHAP.  illiutrioaB successor.  AdomSmitliliuDftoiibeenjustlybUined 
■  j^"-  for  m^taining,  in  direct  oppoutioii  to  all  hia  own  piinciplGt, 
thattherateofbtareBtoughttoberegulatedbytlieState,-  and 
he  IB  the  more  blamable  because,  long  before  be  was  bom,  both 
Locke  and  North  had  taught  that  it  wm  as  absurd  to  make  lavs 
fixing  the  price  ot  money  as  to  make  laws  fixing  the  price  of 
cutJery  or  of  broadcloth.  * 

Dudley  North  died  in  1 693.  A  short  tirae  before  his  death 
hepubliahed,  without  his  name,  a  small  tract  which  uoBtaios  a 
concise  sketch  of  a  plan  for  the  restoration  of  the  currency. 
This  plan  appears  to  have  been  aubstantially  the  same  with  that 
which  was  afterwards  ftiUy  developed  and  ably  defended  by 

One  question ,  which  was  doubtieis  the  subject  of  many 
anxious  deliberations,  was  whether  any  thing  shotdd  be  done 
while  the  war  lasted.  In  whatever  way  the  restoration  of  the 
coin  might  be  effected,  great  sacrifices  must  be  made,  either  by 
the  whole  community  or  by  a  part  of  the  community.  And  to 
call  for  Buch  lacrifieei  at  a  time  when  the  nation  was  already 
paying  taxes  auch  as,  ten  yeare  before,  no  financier  would  have 
thought  it  poaaible  to  ruse,  was  undoubtedly  a  oourae  full  of 
danger.  Timorous  politicians  were  for  delay:  but  the  deliberate 
conviction  of  the  great  Whig  leaders  was  that  something  must 
be  hassjcded,  or  that  every  thing  was  lost  Montague,  in  parti- 
cular, is  said  to  have  expressed  in  strong  language  his  detenni- 
nation  to  kill  or  cure.  If  indeed  there  had  been  any  hope  that 
the  evil  would  merely  continue  to  be  what  it  was,  it  might  have 
been  wise  to  defer  tiU  the  return  of  peace  an  experiment  which 
must  aeverely  tr)-  the  strength  of  the  body  poUtic.  But  the  evil 
was  one  which  dsity  made  progress  almost  viuble  to  the  eye. 

•  II  enRhl  alwiyi  ta  bi  nmembsrfd,  Is  Adim  Sraltb'a  ksMnr,  Uiat 
ba  wH  cntlrti;  ounTcrud  by  Beothaii'i  bfha«  ot  Danrjr,  and  ••know- 

iFdgcd.  with  landonr  worthy  of  ■  tnit  philomphtr,  thitlh«  dootiine  laid 


There  might  have  been  a  recoiiiage  in  1694  with  half  the  ruk  c 
which  must  be  run  m  1696;  and,  great  a«  would  be  tbe  risk  in— j 
1S96,  that  nek  would  be  doubled  if  die  lecoinage  were  post- 
poned till  169S. 

Those  poUUcians  whoM  voice  was  for  delay  gave  leu  trouble 
Ihan  another  set  of  politicians,  who  were  for  a  general  and  im- 
mediate recoinage,  hut  who  iDHtated  that  the  new  abilling  should 
be  werth  only  ninepenee  orninepence  baU|)enny.  Atthe  head 
of  this  party  was  William  Lowndes ,  Secretary  of  the  Tveamiry, 
(md  menlber  of  Parliament  for  the  borough  of  Seaford,  amost 
reapeotabte  and  industrious  public  servant,  but  much  more 
versed  in  the  details  of  bis  ofGce  than  in  tbe  higher  parts  of  poli- 
tical philosophy.  He  was  not  in  the  least  aware  that  a  piece  of 
Btetal  with  the  King's  head  on  it  was  a  commodity  of  which  the 
price  was  governed  by  the  same  laws  which  govern  the  price  of 
a  piece  of  metal  fashioned  into  a  spoon  or  a  buckle,  and  that  it 
was  no  more  in  tbe  power  of  Parliament  to  make  the  kingdom 
richer  by  calling  a  crown  a  pound  than  to  make  the  kingdom 
larger  by  calling  a  furlong  a  mile.  He  seriously  believed ,  in- 
credible aa  it  may  seem,  that,  if  the  ounce  of  silver  were  divided 
into  seven  shillings  instead  of  five,  foreign  nations  wonld  sell  ua 
their  wines  and  their  silks  for  a  smaller  number  of  ounces.  He 
bad  a  considerable  following ,  composed  partiy  of  dull  men  who 
really  beUeved  what  he  told  them,  and  partly  of  shrewd  men 
who  were  petiTectly  willing  to  be  authorised  by  law  to  pay  a  hun- 
dred pounds  with  eighty.  Had  his  arguments  prevEuled,  the 
evils  of  a  vast  confiscation  would  have  been  added  to  all  tba 
other  evils  which  afflicted  the  nation;  public  credit,  stilt  in  ita 
tender  and  sickly  utfaacy,  would  have  been  destroj-ed;  and 
there  would  have  been  much  risk  of  a  general  mutiny  of  the  fleet 
and  army.  Happily  Lowndes  was  completely  refuted  by  Locke 
in  a  paper  drawn  up  for  the  use  of  Somers.  Somers  was  de- 
lighted with  this  littie  treatise,  and  desired  that  it  might  be 


aoAt,  ptintad.  It  specdQy  becuae  the  tnct  book  of  til  tb*  moit  u- 
-^^ligbtenedpaEliaiKHiBtlM  kingdom,  WBdmayitiUbeMadintb 
pbuura  Hid  pnAL  The  cfibot  of  Looki'i  fercStle  Hid  parspl- 
CU01U  reaBoning  ia  greatly  heightened  bjrhiaeTidenteKSie^  to 
g«l  at  the  tnidi,  and  by  One  singalaily  geaerooa  and  graoeftil 
eonrteay  with  vimh  he  treats  an  anttgonitt  Of  pvwara  fax  ta- 
ItdortabiiQim.  FlaiBftaed,th«A«tN»aBMrBayB],  described 
the  ctMbmeny  well  by  laying  that  tbe  point  in  diiputo  was 
whethor  Sn  wia  lix  or  o«ly  5**.* 

ThuR  &r  SomeM  Kid  If  ontagiw  eiitfady  agreed  with  Lock*: 
b«t  aa  to  the  normer  i*  vhich  the  tutoratian  of  the  ouimcy 
ou^t  to  be  eSaoted  there  waa  tome  diSennoe  of  opinioBi 
Looko  reeommsndcd,  aa  Dudley  Nortii  had  recommended,  that 
the  King  ahonld  by  proclamation  fix  a  near  day  *Acr  which  th« 
hanunered  money  thould  in  all  payraenta  paw  only  by  wei^it. 
"Om  advaatagea  of  Uiia  plaa  were  donbtleu  great  and  obviona. 
ItwaamoBtiia^e,aud,attlieiametixie,moalafflriaat.  What 
•oarobing,  fining,  branding,  hanging,  buroing,  had  failed  to  da 
would  be  dona  in  an  inatont  The  clippiDg  of  tfae  hammsad 
pMM,  the  nttitlag  of  the  millad  piaeea  would  aaaaa.  Oroat 
qnantatiaa  of  good  coin  would  come  forth  trma  aearet  drawan 
ttidfrombehhidthepanalactfwainicotB.  The  niutilatsd  attrec 
wo^  gradually  flow  into  the  mint,  and  would  eome  faith  agaia 
inaformwlnahwantdinake  ■nttilatioD  impoteible.  Inaahort 
li^M  the  irtiole  ounoDcy  ot  the  realm  would  be  In  a  aound  (tate, 
and,  dnilngtka  jnogma  of  this  great  change,  there  wotUd  narrcr 
at  any  motneat  be  aay  aecnotty  of  money. 

llieM  wets  weighty  coniidaTaUoa*;  and  t«  the  joint  mur 
tbority  of  North  and  Lock*  on  aaoh  aquaation  great  mpaotia 
dna.    Tel  it  moat  he  owned  that  iheir  plan  waa  opM  to  one 

*  Loirndet'i  Euaj  for  tha  Amindmeot  of  tht  BUtic  CdIiu;  Looke'a 
Vanhtr  GaulderULoiu  oonotrnlnl  nl>lii(  ttie  V^nt  of  Msneyi  Locka  to 
Jbl^uu,  Mm.  M.  laMi  UolyaMX  M  IiHka,  Dk.  It.  IWI. 
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BeriouaobJBOtloa,  irUchdidnotindMdaltogetiiereicipethMr  i 
notiee,  but  of  whidt  they  Men  to  bave  tbou^t  too  lightljr.  Tbe  — 
>iit«iftti»a  «f  tha  «KittiiCf  wm  »  bm«fit  to  tiie  wiwie  oom- 
mnaHj.  On  wImI  princ^*  tfa«n  wu  Ae  e^Mose  of  nstaring 
tfaeMRBiKy  to  1m  bontebf  a  ptrtof  tilt  iwmMinrity?  Itvaa 
noat  Rentable  doabtleu  that  the  irovdi  pomtd  and  Ehilliag 
dundd  again  h*va  a  fiiad  ngniBcaUoa ,  diAt  erery  man  ihenld 
knoiir  vbat  Us  contaaete  meant  and  whM  bis  property  mu 
voith.  But  vaa  ■(  juat  to  attain  this  mtet^tmt  end  by  meaiu 
.  ofvhidi  the  «fi«et  would  b«  that  every  fanner  who  had  pot  by  a 
handredpoundi  tap«ybiireat,  every  tiader  who  had  uitaped 
togetim  a  hnndnd  yotmda  to  meat  hk  aeeeptonMs ,  would  find 
hk  faimdiad  ^oowIb  redncad  ia  «BiomBtit  tofifly  orautty ?  It 
waa  not  tiie  faaltof  audi  afamer  or  «f  such  a  travel  that  his 
orowna  aad  halfcrowiu  were  Bot  of  fiiil  waght  The  goram- 
mnC  itaelf  waa  to  blame.  Tha  evil  whkh  the  State  had  eauaeil 
the  State  wu  bound  to  repair ;  and  it  would  evidently  have  baen 
wrong  to  thiow  the  charge  of  the  repar^on  on  a  particular 
claaa,  mei^  beeauae  that  daia  waa  ao  ^tnated  that  it  coold 
ixMnatuea^y  be  pillaged.  It  would  faava  been  aa  raaamuible  to 
sequke  the  t^Mber  joen^anta  to  bear  the  whole  coit  of  fitUfig 
aut  IdieOiBandAeet,  or  the  guoamitha  to  bear  the  whole  oeet 
of  anpplyiBg  araaa  to  the  regimeota  teFkndera,  aa  to  restore  the 
amvaooy  »f  the  tingdom  at  Ac  expense  «f  tiiose  indiTidoala  in 
wfaeaa  handa  tha  d^ed  silver  happmed  at  a  partioalar  mo- 
ment to  be. 

L<»ke  detlared  that  ha  regretted  the  lose  which,  if  hia  ad- 
riea  wane  taken ,  woold  fall  on  the  lu^en  of  the  ihoit  money. 
SvA  it  i^peaved  to  him  that  the  nation  moat  make  a  choice  be- 
tweenank.  Aad  in  truth  it  vaa  vnch  eaeier  to  lay  down  tiie 
general  piopoaitian  that  the  exp«oaea  of  lestortng  the  ouireney 
ought  to  be  borne  by  tiie  public  than  to  devise  any  mode  in 
which  they  could  irithout  extreme  inconvenience  and  danger  ba 
UacmUf,  ffirianr.  VOL  ^ 
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:  to  boine.  "Woe  it  to  be  announced  tliat  every  peiBOD  who 
—  should  within  a  term  of  a  year  or  half  a  year  cany  to  the  mint  a 
clipped  ooim  should  receiTe  in  exchange  for  it  a  milled  cromi, 
and  that  the  difference  between  the  Talue  of  the  two  piece* 
ehoatd  be  made  good  out  of  die  publio  pune?  That  would  be 
to  ofier  a  premium  for  clipping.  The  shean  vould  be  mote 
busy  than  ever.  The  abort  money  would  every  day  become 
shorter.  Hie  ^fierenoe  which  the  tai^ayeis  would  bwe  to 
make  good  would  probably  be  greater  by  a  million  at  the  end  of 
the  term  tban  at  the  beginning:  and  the  whole  of  this  million 
would  go  to  reward  nudefocton.  If  the  time  allowed  for  the 
brinpng  in  of  the  bsmmeied  coin  were  maok  shortened,  the 
danger  of  fiirther  dipping  would  be  proportionally  diminishedi 
but  another  danger  would  be  inontred.  He  silver  would  flow 
into  &e  mint  bo  much  faster  than  it  could  possibly  flow  out, 
that  there  mtut  during  some  mouths  be  a  grievous  scaroily  of 
money. 

A  singulai^y  bold  and  mgeniona  expedient  occurred  to 
Somert  and  was  ^proved  by  William.  It  was  Uiat  a  proclama- 
tion should  be  prepared  with  great  searesy,  and  published  at 
once  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  This  proclamation  was  to 
announce  that  hammered  coins  would  thenceforth  pass  only  by 
w^ht  Bnteverypossessorof  such  coins  was  to  be  invited  to 
deUveidiemup  within  three  days,  in  a  sealed  packet,  tothe 
public  audioiiUes.  The  coins  were  to  be  examined ,  numbered, 
weighed,  and  returned  to  the  owner  with  a  promissoiy  note  en- 
titling  him  to  receive  &om  the  Treasury  at  a  ftiture  time  the 
difference  between  the  actual  quantity  of  lilTer.  in  his  ^eOM  and 
the  quantity  of  silver  which ,  according  to  the  standard ,  those 
pieces  ought  to  have  contained.*  Had  this  plan  been  adopted 
on  immediate  stop  would  liave  been  put  to  the  dipping,  the 
melting  and  the  exporting;  and  the  expense  of  the  restoration 
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ofdie  currency  would  have  been  borne,  as  ww  right,  by  the  cur. 
public  The  iDCODTeuienoe  aiixing  bom  a  acarcity  of  money  -^'- 
would'bave  been  of  very  short  duiE^on:  for  tbe  mutilated 
pieces  would  have  been  detained  only  till  they  could  be  told 
and  weighed:  they  would  then  have  been  sent  hatk  into  ciicula- 
tiou ,  and  the  lecobage  would  have  taken  place  gradually  and 
without  any  perceptible  Buspenuon  or  disturbance  of  trade. 
But  againat  Uiese  great  advantages  were  to  be  set  off  hazards, 
which  Somers  was  prepared  to  brave,  but  from  which  it  is  not 
strange  that  poUticiana  of  leaa  elevated  character  should  have 
shrunk.  The  course  which  he  recommended  to  his  colleagues 
was  indeed  the  safest  for  tbe  country,  but  was  by  no  means  the 
safest  for  themselves.  His  plan  could  not  be  successful  unless 
the  execution  were  sudden :  the  execution  could  not  be  sudden 
if  the  previous  sanction  of  Parliament  were  asked  and  obtained ; 
and  to  take  a  atep  of  such  fearful  importance  without  the  pie- 
vious  aanction  of  Parliament  was  to  nm  the  risk  of  censure, 
impeachment,  imprisonment,  ruin.  The  King  and  tbe  Lord 
Keeper  were  alone  in  the  Council.  Even  Montague  quEuled; 
and  it  was  detennined  to  do  nothing  without  the  authority  of 
the  legislature.  Montague  undertook  to  submit  to  the  Com- 
mons a  scheme ,  which  was  not  indeed  without  dangers  and  in- 
conveniences, but  which  was  probably  the  beat  which  he  could 
hope  to  carry. 

On  the  twenty-second  of  November  the  Houses  met.    Foley  ueitui, 
wa*  on  that  day  again  chosen  Speaker.  On  the  following  day  he  r,iu*. 
was  presented  and  approved.  ^DieKing  opened  the  aesaion  with  "°;,',^  „ 
a  speech  very  skiliUlly  framed.  He  congratulated  hia  heareis  on  „',' "„''°'* 
the  snccess  of  the  eampugn  on  the  Continent    That  succeaa  he  b""' 
attributed,  in  language  which  must  have  gratified  their  feelings, 
to  the  bravery  of  the  English  army.  He  spoke  of  the  evils  which 
had  arisen  &om  the  deplorable  state  of  the  ooin,  and  of  the 
necessity  of  applying  a  speedy  remedy.     He  Intimated  very 
7* 
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CBAP.  plainly  hi*  opinion  that  the  expense  of  restoring  die  oumiK^ 
™'  ought  to  be  borne  hj  the  State:  but  be  declared  tbst  be  t»- 
fsrred  the  whole  matter  to  the  viBdom  of  his  Great  CouDcIL 
Before  he  concluded  he  addreeied  himself  particularly  to  tlie 
newly  elected  House  of  Commons,  and  warmly  eaLpressed  Ha 
approbation  of  the  esoetlent  choice  whieb  hii  people  had  made. 
The  speech  was  received  with  a  low  but  very  significant  hum 
of  assent  both  boni  shove  aod  from  below  the  bar,  and  was  as 
favourably  received  by  the  public  as  by  the  Parliament.*  In 
the  CommooB  an  address  of  thanks  was  moved  by  Wharton, 
faintly  opposed  byMusgrave,  adopted  without  a  division,  and 
carried  up  by  the  whole  House  to  Kensington.  At  the  palace 
the  loyalty  of  the  crowd  of  gentlemen  showed  itself  in  a  way 
which  would  now  be  thought  hardly  aonsiat«nt  with  senatorial 
gravity.  When  refresbments  were  handed  immd  in  the  eote- 
chamber,  the  Speaker  filled  his  glass,  and  proposed  two  toasts, 
the  heddi  of  King  William,  and  confusion  to  King  Lewis;  and 
both  were  dniok  with  loud  acclametiona.  Yet  near  obaervera 
(iould  perceive  that,  tiiaugh  the  representatives  of  the  nation 
were  as  a  body  le^u*  for  civil  liberty  and  for  the  Protestant 
religion,  and  though  diey  were  prepared  to  endure  everything 
rather  than  see  tkeir  country  again  reduced  to  vassalaga ,  tiiey 
were  anxious  and  di^irited.  All  were  thinking  of  the  state  of 
the  coin:  all  were  saying  that  something  must  be  done;  and  all 
acknowledged  that  they  did  sot  know  what  could  be  done. 
"lam  a&aid,"  said  a  member  who  expressed  what  many  felt, 
"that  the  nation  can  bear  ndther  the  disease  nor  the  cure."** 

There  was  indeed  a  nunority  by  which  the  diffioulljaa  and 
dangers  of  that  crisis  were  seen  with  malignant  deligfat)  and  of 

•  Commaln'  Joonsl*,  Not.  N,  n.  M.  lWt|  I  -      — 
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that  minority  the  keenest,  boldest  and  inoBt  factious  leader  ( 
was  Hove,  whom  porerty  had  mada  more  •crimonious  than  — 
ever.  He  moved  that  the  House  should  letolve  itself  bto  a 
Committee  on  the  State  of  the  Nation ;  and  the  Miniitty,  —  foi 
that  word  may  now  with  proptietj  be  used,  — readily  con- 
sented. Indeed  the  great  question  touching  the  currency  could 
not  be  brought  forward  more  convenieatly  than  in  suoh  a  Com- 
mittee. When  the  Speaker  had  left  the  chur,  Howe  harangued 
against  the  war  a*  vehemently  aa  be  had  in  former  years  ha- 
rangued for  it.  He  called  for  peace ,  peace  on  any  terms.  The 
nation,  he  said,  resembled  a  wounded  man,  fighting  desperately 
on ,  with  blood  flowing  in  torrents.  During  a  short  time  the 
spirit  might  bear  up  the  firame :  but  faintnesa  must  soon  come 
on.  No  moral  energy  could  long  hold  out  against  physical  ex- 
haustion. He  found  very  little  support  The  great  nuyotity  of 
his  hearen  were  fnllj  detnmined  to  put  every  tiling  to  haiard 
rather  than  submit  to  France.  It  was  sneeiingly  remarked  that 
the  state  of  his  own  finances  had  suggested  to  him  the  image  of 
•  a  man  bleeding  to  death,  and  that,  if  a  cordial  were  adminis- 
tered to  him  in  the  form  of  ■  salary,  he  would  trouble  himself 
little  about  the  druned  veins  of  the  commonwealth.  "We  did 
not,"  said  the  Whig  orators,  "degrade  ourselves  by  suing  for 
peace  when  our  flag  wsschasedoutofourown Channel,  when 
Tourville's  fleet  lay  at  am^orinTotbay,  when  the  Irish  nation 
was  in  arnu  against  us,  when  every  post  flrom  the  Netherlands 
brought  news  of  some  disaster,  when  we  had  to  contend  agtunst 
the  genius  of  Louvois  in  the  Cabinet  and  of  Luxemburg  in  the 
field.  And  are  we  to  turn  suppliants  now,  when  no  hostile 
squadron  dares  to  show  itself  even  in  the  Mediterranean,  when 
our  anus  are  victorious  on  the  Continent,  when  God  has  re- 
moved the  great  statesman  aod  the  gnat  eoldier  whose  abilities 
long  triistrated  our  efforts,  and  when  the  weakness  of  the 
French  administration  indicates,  in  a  manner  not  to  be  mis- 
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CHUP.  taken,  tbeaacendenc^of afJemalehTotmte?"    Howe'ssu^M- 
'  i™.~*^°°  *"  oont«mptuoiulT  rejected;  and  the  Committee  pro- 
ceeded to  take  into  considetation  the  Btatu  of  the  currency.* 
c°»"°-        Meanwhile  the  newly  liberated  pieseea  of  the  capital  never 
umUni  retted  a  moment     iDnomerable  pamphlets   and  broadsides 
nHg.      aboutthecoinlayon  thecountersof  thebooksellen,  andwere 
thrust  into  the  hands  of  members  of  Parliament  in  the  lobby. 
In  one  of  the  most  curious  and  amusing  of  these  pieces  Lewis 
and  his  ministers  are  intixiduced,  expressing  the  greatest  alarm 
lest  England  should  mske  herself  the  richest  country  in  the 
world  by  the  simple  expedient  of  calling  mnepence  a  shilling, 
and  confidently  predicting  that,  if  the  old  standard  were  mun- 
tiuned ,  there  would  be  another  levolutian.   Some  writers  vehe- 
mently objected  to  the  proposition  that  the  public  should  bear 
theexpenseofreetoringthe  currency:  some  urged  the  govern- 
ment to  take  this  opportunity  of  assimilating  the  money  of  Eng- 
land to  the  money  of  neighbouring  nations :  one  projector  wai 
for  coining  guilders;  anoUierforcoiningdoUar*.** 
?itIIi-         Witliin  the  walls  of  Parliament  the  debates  continned  during 
orottM-  several  anxious  days.    At  length  Montague,  after  defeating, 
lo'cbini  first  those  who  were  for  letting  things  remain  unaltered  till  the 
reni^'"  peace,  Bui  then  those  who  were  for  the  little  shilling,,  carried 
eleven  resolutions  in  which  the  outlines  of  his  own  plan  were  set 

■  Commaiu'  Joumili,  Hot.  IB,  W.  1B8I ;  L-Hcnnltase ,  D«c.  ,\. 
••  L'EeimlUg*,  ^^-^,  !>'<'  A-  I*»i  A"  AbMiwt  at  Ui«  CansBl- 
Utlou  uid  DtlutH  balwsan  thi  FnDBh  King  and  bli  CoDOClI  eonmnliig 
the  new  Cola  tbat  ii  InKnded  (o  be  made  Id  Bnslimd ,  prlTileljr  isnt  b;  ■ 
Friend  af  the  Confedentei  ^on  tbe  Frensh  Coait  to  bti  Biothcr  at  Bnt- 
•aK,  Deo.  11.  l«Set  A  Dlieonii*  or  (be  Oenenl  KoKeni  or  Uonejr.  Tnda 
and  Eiobaniei.  bj  Ht.  Cllmcnt  it  Brlitoli  A  Lellei  from  an  Eagilih 

■nd  iiiiipIylBg  oar  Coloi  An  Euay  for  reguUtlDR  the  Coin,  bf'A.  T.)  A 
F[Op«i«l  for  supplying  HI)  M4eit;r  wllb  1,300.0001.,  bF  niendInK  tba  Coin, 
and  jet  pnicTvlai  iba  anelenl  BUadard  of  tb*  Klngdoni.  Theia  ara  atew 
oflheliaaUwblab  -- 
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fbrtb.  It  was  resoWed  that  the  money  of  the  kingdom  should  cbaf. 
be  recoined  Etccor^g  to  the  old  sttuidsrd  both  of  weight  and  ■  j™'- 
of  fineness;  that  all  the  new  pieces  should  be  milled;  tbst  the 
lou  on  the  clipped  pieces  should  be  bome  by  the  public ;  Qiat  a 
time  should  be  fixed  after  which  do  clipped  money  should  pass, 
except  in  payments  to  the  goveniment;  and  that  a  later  time 
should  be  fixed,  after  which  do  clipped  money  should  pass  at 
alL  What  divisions  took  place  in  the  Conmiittee  cannot  be 
ascertaiaed.  When  the  resolutions  were  reported  Hiere  was 
one  diTision.  It  was  on  the  qoestion  whether  the  old  staodard 
of  weight  should  be  muntsined.  The  Noes  were  a  hundred 
andfourteen;  the  Ayes  two  hundred  and  twenty  five,* 

It  was  ordered  that  a  bill  founded  on  the  resolutions  ebouJd 
be  brought  in.  A  ftw  days  later  the  Chanoellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer explained  to  the  Commons,  in  a  Committee  of  Ways  and 
Means,  the  plan  by  which  he  proposed  to  meet  the  expense  of 
the  recolnage.  It  was  imposwble  to  estimate  with  precision  the 
charge  of  makiog  good  the  deficiencies  of  the  clipped  money. 
But  it  was  certain  that  at  least  twelTO  hundred  thousand  pounds 
would  be  required.  Twelve  hundred  thousand  pounds  the  Bank 
of  En^and  undertook  to  advance  on  good  security.  It  was  a 
maxim  iMeived  among  financiers  that  no  security  which  the 
government  could  offer  was  so  good  as  the  old  hearth  money 
bad  been,  ^mt  tax,  odious  as  it  was  to  the  great  majority  of 
those  who  pud  it,  waa  remembered  with  regret  at  the  Treasury 
and  in  tha  (Stf.  It  occurred  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Eiche* 
quer  that  it  might  be  possible  to  devise  an  impost  on  houses, 
which  might  be  not  less  productive  nor  less  certain  than  the 
hearth  money,  but  which  might  press  less  heavily  on  the  poor, 
and  might  be  collected  by  a  less  vexalioai  process.  The  number 
of  hearths  in  a  house  could  not  be  ascertained  without  domi- 
oiliary  visits.    The  windows  a  collector  might  oount  without 

•  Commosi'  Jovinali,  Dae,  ID,  lt»)  L'tlsimltsga,  DcB.  f,.  A- 1}. 
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CHAP,  paaung  the  UuHbold.  Hontagas  proposed  ftat  th*  inhabibuila 
■  •"I'  ■  of  cottages ,  who  had  been  ornclly  harmaied  by  ths  Aimney 
men,  (houkt  bo  akogeAor  exampted  from  tbe  tww  duty.  Hit 
plan  wai  appr*t«d  by  tke  Committee  of  Ways  aad  Meatu ,  and 
was  saBotioned  by  the  Hoom  without  a  divUliw.  Sudt  waa  the 
orig^  of  the  window  tax,  a  tax  wMdi,  though  doubtleM  a 
great  evil,  must  be  eonaideTed  aa  a  bleaiiDg  when  compared 
with  the  eurae  from  which  it  reeoiwd  the  nation.* 

Thus  far  thing!  had  gone  amootUy.  But  m>v  caiae  a  oiiaii 
which  required  the  moit  akilftd  eteeibig.  The  new*  that  t^ 
Fariiament  and  the  gorenimeDt  wete  detenwnad  on.  a  reform  of 
the  cuirency  ptoduoed  ui  ignorant  panic  among  the  common 
people.  Every  man  wished  to  get  rid  of  Ua  clipped  crowns  and 
balforowna.  No  maa  liked  to  take  them.  There  were  brawla 
approaching  to  lioU  hi  half  the  abecta  of  London.  The  Jaco- 
bites, atwaysftiUofjay  andhopeinaday  of  adveisi^andpub- 
liodanger,  ran  aboirtwiUi  eager  looks  and  noisy  tongues.  The 
heahhof  King  James  waa  pobUoly  drunk  intaTems  and  on  ale 
benches.  Mauymemberaof Parliament, who  hadhitfaerto  sup- 
ported  the  goTemment,  begaa  to  waver;  and,  that  nothing 
mightbe  wantiugtoQksdifftciilties  afthaoonjunctuie,  adiapute 
onapointof prlvilegeaToiebetwaantheHoutes.  ThelUcoinage 
BiU,  framed  in  conformity  with  Uontagne's  reaolutionB,  had 
gone  up  to  the  Peers  and  had  come  back  Vith  Bmendmcnts, 
Bomeofwhieh,  in  theopinionof  ttaeCommaos,  their  Lordships 
had  no  tight  to  make.  Ilie  emergency  waa  t«o  serioua  to  admit 
of  delay.  Montague  brought  in  a  new  bill ,  which  wu  In  Act 
his  former  bill  modified  in  some  points  to  meet  tlta  widies  of  tht 
Lords:  theLotds,  thoughnot  perfectly  oontented  with  the  new 
bin ,  passed  it  without  any  alteration;  tad  Gie  royal  assent  was 
immediately  pren.  The  fooilh  Of  May, »  date  long  remembered 
uvet  the  whole  kingdom  tuideapeoially  in  the  capital,  vasflxed 

•  Oomnaiu' Jcsmali,  DiB.  It.  ItU, 
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M  till  day  on  which  tbe  giminnient  would  eeuB  to  receiTs  the   aa. 
d^ipediiNnKympAjmMatoltuBi.*  — j^'- 

Thtpibic^lwofAalUooitiageActareexoeilwt  Botioms 
of  the  dstaili,  both  of  tiittAct  and  of  &  (Dpplsinentar;  Act  wUch 
WM  fUMi  at  a  later  period  of  the  BCHion ,  leem  to  pnve  that 
MontagvB  had  not  fully  oonBidared  what  legislation  md,  and 
what  it  cannot,  effscL  Focesample,  he  penuaded  the  Fittta- 
ment  to  enact  that  it  ahovld  be  penal  ta  give  or  take  tnore  than 
twen^ two ihillingB fitt a gidMB.  Itmt^becon&dently affirmed 
that  thia  enoirtment  was  net  raggeebed  or  approved  by  Loclce. 
He  well  knew  that  tbe  high  prioe  of  gold  wai  not  the  eril  which 
afBioted  the  State,  hut  merely  a  eyn^m  of  that  evil,  aodUiat 
a&U  IB  tbepriOB  of  gold  would  iseritably  follow,  andeovldby 
no  human  power  or  ingenuity  be  mad*  to  precede,  the  reecAuge 
of  the  lilTer.  In  faxA,  the  penalty  seems  to  haTe  produced  no 
efieot  whatever,  good  or  bad.  Till  the  milted  ailvei  was  in  ojr- 
culfttion,  the  guinea  oontinaed,  inspiteof  the  law,  lopnaitbr 
thirty  ahillinga.  When  the  milled  silver  became  plentiful,  the 
gsineftfell,  not  to  twenty  two  shilUnga,  which  wa«  die  highest 
price  allowed  by  the  law,  bat  to  twenty  one  ihillingi  and 
sixpence.** 

*  BtM.  T  OdI.  I.  c  1>i  hatOif  ud  Conunoni'  JcmmiUi  L'SsnulUca 
7**'  ,.".  ita.  ■/,.  )}.  U.  HW.  Ii'HermlUe*  dK«rlb«a  In  Miong  Unguit* 
t)H  •stna*  liMDimDitne*  oauad  by  ths  dlipata  twtwiinlliaHoDMii  — 
"Id  lODinnr  qn'U  j  ■  dual  calts  aKIln  «t  d'uUal  plm  d^ueidibla  qii'll 

0*7  ■  point  dft  BLjJet  inr  leqaeE  lepcDplA  en  r^n^rAlpaUiaioalMrpluid^in- 
MMBUodiM,  pulK"'!!  B'T  ■  partORM  qat,  i  tou  msmanU,  D'afa  ocoaalon 
da  reap'oXBT." 

■*  Thai  Locke  wu  not  ■  pirtf  to  Iht  attampt  to  make  gold  eheipar  bf 
panal  liiri,  I  tatti  from  l  puiage  In  whiah  he  notloai  Lowndai'i  eom- 
platnti  abaottba  Uthprlw  argolnaaa.  "Tka  oalj  remtdj,"  aajvLask*. 
"for  that  mlishlef ,  uwall  M  •  ecttt  man)'  othrn,  li  Uia  patUnc  u  ud 
to  tH«  paMlng  of  cllpp'd  nioiKy  bj  tale."  —  Loeke'i  Fotther  Conddo- 
rallan.  That  the  paaaltr  proradi  M  mlgtit  hare  baan  eipialsd.  InafB- 
•Mlooi,  appaara  from  laTiral  puucei  Intba  deipatsbBi  of  L'Heniiltaea, 
and  aran  frau  Haynea'i  Brief  HemolrDi,  Ihongta  Hayaea  «ia  a  daroted 
adberent  of  Hontataa. 
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our.  Euly  inFebraaiy  tiie  panio  which  had  been  caused  by  &Q 
-^j|-fint  debate*  on  the  currenc;  inbuded;  and,  from  that  1im«  till 
the  fourth  of  May,  the  want  of  money  was  not  veiy  sererely 
felt  The  recoinage  began.  "Hie  ftimaces  were  erected  in  the 
garden  behind  the  Traacury ;  and  eveiy  day  huge  heaps  of  pand 
and  defaced  downs  and  sbiUings  were  turned  into  mossy  ingots 
wUoh  were  instantly  sent  off  to  the  mint  in  the  Towet.* 
uriii  Vnth  the  fate  of  the  law  which  lestored  the  cunenoy  ves 
lli^nii'  ^<>'Bly  connected  the  &te  of  another  law,  which  had  been  ae- 
'rLiS  <B  ^"^  fwa  under  the  eonsiderstion  of  Parliament,  and  had 
'  caused  several  warm  disputes  between  the  hereditary  and  the 
elective  branch  of  the  legislature.  Tte  seBiion  had  scarcely 
eonmienced  when  the  Bill  for  regulating  Itiala  in  easea  of  High 
Treason  was  again  laid  on  the  table  of  the  Commons.  Of  the 
debates  to  wliiob  it  gave  occasion  nothing  is  known  except  one 
interesting  circumstance  which  has  been  preserved  by  tradition. 
Among  those  who  supported  the  bill  appeared  consptonoiu  a 
young  Whig  of  high  Tank,  of  ample  fbitune,  and  of  great  abi- 
Htiea  which  had  been  asuduously  improved  by  study.  This  was 
Anthony  Ashley  Cooper ,  Lord  Ashley,  eldest  son  of  the  second 
Eari  of  Shaftesbury,  and  grandson  of  that  renowned  politician 
who  had,  in  the  days  of  Charles  the  Second,  been  at  one  time 
the  most  unprincipled  of  ministers,  and  at  anotherthe  most  un- 
principled of  demagogues.  Ashley  had  just  been  returned  to 
FariiMnent  for  the  borough  of  Poole,  and  was  En  Us  twenty- 
fiflhyear.  In  the  course  of  his  speech  he  faltered,  stammered 
and  seemed  to  lose  the  thread  of  his  reasoning.  The  House, 
then,  as  now,  indulgent  to  novices,  and  then,  esnow,  well 
aware  that,  on  a  fint  appearance,  the  hesitation  which  istiia 
effect  of  modesty  and  senaibility  is  quite  as  promising  a  sign  as 
volubility  of  utterance  and  ease  of  manner,  encouraged  him  to 
proceed.    "Howcanl.Sir,"  said  the  young  orator,  recovering 

•  L'UermlUgl,  Jan.  )(.  ISK. 
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himself,  "produce  a  Btronger  argument  in  favour  of  tliii  bill  cbap. 
than  my  own  failure?  Myfortune,  mjr  cbarBCter,  mjriife,  are  j^'- 
not  at  stake.  I  am  speaking  to  an  audience  vhose  kindness 
.  might  well  in«pire  me  «ith  courage.  And  yet,  from  mere  ner- 
Tousneas,  from  mere  want  of  pnotice  in  addressing  large  as- 
semblies, I  have  lost  my  recollection:  I  am  unable  to  go  on  witb 
my  argument  How  helpless,  then,  must  be  a  poor  man  who, 
never  having  opened  his  lips  in  public ,  i>  called  upon  to  reply, 
without  a  moment's  preparation,  1«  the  ablest  and  moetespe- 
rienced  advocates  in  the  kingdom,  and  whose  fiicultiei  are  pars' 
lysed  by  the  thought  that,  if  he  fuls  to  convince  his  hearers ,  he 
will  in  a  few  hours  die  on  a  gallows,  and  leave  beggary  and  in* 
famyto  those  who  are  dearest  to  him."  It  may  reasonably  be 
Buspected  that  Ashley's  confiision  and  the  ingenious  use  which 
he  made  of  it  had  been  carefnlly  premeditated.  His  speech, 
however,,  made  a  great  impression,  and  probably  raised  ex- 
pectations  which  were  not  ihlfllled.  His  health  was  delicate : 
hia  taste  was  refined  even  to  fostidioiuness:  he  eooh  left  politica 
to  men  wIioBe  bodies  and  minds  were  of  coarser  texture  than 
his  own,  gave  himMlfup  to  mere  intellectual  luxury,  lost  him- 
self in  the  mates  of  the  old  Academic  philosophy,  and  aspired 
to  the  glory  of  reviving  the  old  Academic  eloquence.  His 
diction,  affected  and  florid,  but  often  singularly  beautiflil  and 
melodious,  fasunated  many  young  enthusiasts.  He  had  not 
merely  diBciples,  but  worshippers.  Hislife  was  short:  buthe 
lived  long  enough  to  become  the  founder  of  a  new  sect  of  Eng- 
lish &eethinkers,  diametrically  opposed  in  opinions  and  feelings 
to  that  sect  of  freetiunkers  of  which  Hobbes  was  the  oracle. 
During  many  years  the  Characteristics  continued  to  be  the 
Gospel  of  romantic  and  sentimental  unbelievers,  while  the 
Gospel  of  coldblooded  and  hardheaded  unbelievers  was  the  Le- 

Tbe  bill ,  so  often  brought  in  and  so  often  lost,  went  through 
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cair.  t&e  Commona  without  a  diTiuon,  and  v/tA  carried  up  to  ^e 
-Y~~  Lords.  It  loon  came  back  vitb  the  long  diBpnted  dauae  altering 
the  coosUtutian  of  Hm  Court  of  the  Lord  High  Steward.  A 
atrong  patty  rnmong  the  repreaentatiTSa  of  the  people  iraa  still 
unwiUing  to  gruit  onjr  new  privilege  to  tiie  nob&ty :  but  the 
ntoment  vaa  critical.  The  miaunderstanding  whidi  had  oriBen 
between  the  Hoiues  toQcbing  the  Becoin^e  Bill  had  produced 
inaoBTeniencee  which  might  well  alarm  even  a  bold  ptJiticiaii. 
It  wa*  necessar;  to  piirchue  ooitceMioii  by  conoesalon.  Hie 
CgmmotiB ,  by  a  hundred  and  nmety  two  Totes  to  a  hundred  and 
fifty,  agreed  to  the  unendment  on  which  the  liOnb  had,  doling 
four  yeao^,  eo  ohtOiaatelj  inaiated;  and  the  Lords  in  return 
immediateiy  paaied  the  Bcownage  Bill  without  any  amend- 
There  kad  been  much  ooiit«ntion  aa  to  the  time  at  which  the 
new  ayatem  of  procedure  in  caaea  of  high  treaaon  ahould  come 
into  operation ;  and  the  bill  had  odm  been  lost  in  conaequence 
ofadisputeonthia  point.  Maoj  pcraona  were  of  opinios  that 
the  change  ought  not  to  take  place  till  the  eloae  of  the  war.  It  wai 
notorious,  they  amd ,  that  the  fiarmgn  enemy  was  abetiMl  by  too 
many  traitors  at  home;  and,  atsuobatime,  the  wrerityofthe 
lawa  which  protected  the  comnionwealth  against  the  maobina- 
tiona  of  bad  citdaens  ought  not  to  be  relaxed.  It  waa  at  last  de- 
temnned  that  the  new  r^ulationa  eho&ld  take  effect  on  the 
twenty-fifth  of  March,  thefiratday,  according  to  the  old  C»- 
leitdar,  of  the  year  169S. 
ririii-  On  dm  twenty-first  of  January  the  Beooinage  Bill  and  the 

^i"m?'  Bill  for  regulating  Trials  in  cases  of  High  Treason  received  the 
t°!'biiii  royal  assent  On  the  following  day  the  Commons  rep^ed  to 
d[°cm^°o  ^iMington  on  an  errand  hf  no  means  agreeable  either  to  them- 
w'tJi'v.  *elTeaortotheKmg.  They  were,  aaabody,  fuUy  reaoWed  to 
ForiiH*.  support  him,  atwhateyeroostand  at  whatever  hazard,  againet 
every  foreign  and  domestic  foe.  But  they  were,  as  indeed  every 
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asBembly  of  five  huodred  and  thirteen  Englijili  gentlemen  tlut  cnxr. 
oould  by  aoy  proMM  har«  been  brought  together  must  baw  ■■■^°',' ■■ 
been,  jeotout  of  the  f^voui  vbich  ha  aboired  to  tbe  friends  of 
Ilia  youth.  Hs  hftd  ut  hi*  heart  on  placing  the  house  of  Ben- 
tint^  on  ft  level  in  wealth  «nd  epleodour  vitb  the  hoiues  of 
Howard  and  Seymmir,  ofBuvsellEindCavendigh.  Someoftbe 
fairest  heredjtaiy  domains  of  the  Crown  had  been  granted  to 
Portlandt  not  without  murmuiiDg  on  the  part  both  of  Whigs 
and  Tories.  Nothing  had  been  done,  it  is  traei  which  was  not 
in  conformity  ^th  the  ktter  of  the  law  and  with  a  long  series  of 
preoedenta.  Ever;  English  sovereign  had  &i>n  time  imme- 
morial considered  the  lands  to  which  he  had  succeeded  in  vutue 
of  hia  oSloe  as  his  private  property.  Every  family  that  had  been 
great  in  England,  from  the  De  Veres  down  to  the  Hydes,  had 
been  enriched  by  royal  deeds  of  g^ft.  Charles  Second  had  carved 
ducal  estastes  for  his  baitvds  out  of  bis  her^tary  domain. 
Nor  did  the  Bill  of  Bights  ooutain  a  word  which  could  be  ton- 
strued  to  mean  that  the  King  was  not  at  perfect  liberty  to 
alienate  any  part  of  the  estates  of  the  Crown.  At  first,  therefore, 
William's  liberality  to  his  countrymen ,  though  it  caused  much 
discontent ,  called  forth  no  remonstrance  firom  the  Paxlisment. 
But  be  at  length  went  too  &r.  In  1695  he  ordered  the  Lords  of 
the  I^asury  to  make  out  a  warrant  granting  to  Portland  a 
magnificent  estate  in  Denbighshire.  This  estate  was  sud  to  be 
worth  mora  than  a  hundred  thousand  poimde.  'Die  annual  in- 
come, therefore,  conhardly  have  been  less  than  six  thousand 
pouads;  aad  the  amwal  sent  which  was  reserred  to  the  Crown 
was  only  six  and  eightpence.  I^is,  however,  was  «at4te  wont. 
With  th»  property  were  inseparably  connected  esten^ve  royal- 
tjes,  which  Hie  people  of  Nortb  Wales  oo«ld  not  patjentij  see  m 
the  hands  of  any  subject  More  than  a  century  before  ^Iza^eth 
had  bestowed  a  pait  of  the  same  territory  on  her  favourite  Lei- 
cester.   On  that  occasion  the  population  of  Denbighshire  had 
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>.  riMD  in  armi;  and,  after  much  tumult  and  aevenl  executions, 
—  Leicester  had  thought  it  advisable  to  resign  liis  roiilress's  gift 
back  to  her.  The  oppoaition  to  Portland  was  less  violent ,  but 
not  less  effective.  Some  of  the  chief  gentlemen  of  die  piioei- 
pality  made  atrong  rqtreaentations  to  the  ministers  through 
whose  offices  the  warrant  had  to  pass,  and  at  length  brought 
the  subject  under  the  consideration  of  the  Lower  House.  An 
address  was  unanimoiiBly  voted  requesting  tiio  £ing  to  stop  the 
grant:  Portland  begged  that  he  might  not  be  the  cause  of  a 
dispute  between  hia  master  and  the  Parliament;  and  the  King, 
though  much  mortified,  yielded  to  the  general  wish  of  the 
nation.* 

Ttus  unfortunate  affair,  though  it  terminated  without  an 
open  quarrel,  left  much  sore  feeling.  The  King  was  angiy 
with  the  Commans,and  still  more  angry  with  the  Whig  mlnist«n 
who  had  not  ventnred  to  defend  his  grant.  The  lojal  affection 
which  the  Parliament  had  testiSed  to  him  during  the  first  days  of 
the  sesuon  had  perceptibly  cooled:  and  he  was  almost  as  unpo- 
pular as  be  had  ever  been,  when  an  event  took  place  which 
snddenlybronghtbaoktohimtheheartaof  milliona,  and  made 
him  for  a  time  as  much  the  idol  of  the  nation  as  he  had  been  at 
the  end  of  1688.** 

Ihe  plan  of  assassination  which  had  been  formed  in  the 
preceding  spring  had  been  given  up  in  consequence  of  'William's 
departure  for  the  Continent.    The  plan  of  insurrection  wlfUi 

*  Commeni'  Jonrnili,  Jim.  14.  J7.  K.  ISM;  L'HtnatUC*,  Jtn.  l|i 
aiorla  GioDbrt*.  or  BpiMli  of  a  Bald  Brtlon  «s»liut  a  Dntoh  FtiDoa  ar 
WiilM,  ITMi  Lite  of  ttae  Ula  HODonnbls  Kobtrt  Pile*,  Ao.  1TS4,  PMh 
wu  Ifa*  bold  Briton  whoie  ipieob  —  D<TCr,  I  bcllflfs,  ipoktD  —  ww 
printed  In  1103.  B*  would  bt,n  bettar  dsitmd  to  b*  MlUd  bold,  If  b* 
bad  pnbllibed  bla  Impertlnuioi  vhll*  WillUm  «a*  IIv1d«.  Tbe  Ur*  af 
PclulaaiBlienblsperroinuaoe,  Aril  ofblBnden  and  uubiaaUmi. 

*  L'BinnlUge  mcnUou  tfa«  iuih»Darabl(  obuige  la  tho  temper  of  tlie 
il  and  wiuian  allndti  to  It  ttptaudlir  la  hli  lEtlan  la  "*'— '-t 
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had  b«eii  formed  in  the  lumiiier  had  been  given  up  for  want  of  cbaf. 
help  from  France.  But  befbie  the  end  of  die  autumn  both  plani  ■  j^ 
were  runmed.  TViIliun  had  returned  to  En^and;  and  the 
poiubility  of  getting  rid  of  him  bj  aluckf  ihot  oratabwu  again 
Bsrioualf  dlaouued.  The  French  troopa  had  gone  into  winter 
quarter! ;  and  the  force,  which  Cbanocli  had  in  vain  demanded 
while  war  wa«  raging  round  Namur,  might  now  be  Bpaied 
without  inconvenience.  Now,  therefore,  a  plot  wbb  laid,  more 
foimidable  than  anjr  that  had  yet  threatened  the  throne  and  the 
lib  of  Williun:  orrather,  as  has  more  than  once  happened  in 
our  hi«toi7,  two  ploti  wen  laid,  one  within  the  oUiei.  The 
ohject  of  the  greater  plot  waa  an  open  Innurection ,  an  inaur- 
netion  which  waa  to  be  attpported  b;  a  foreign  army.  In  tMs 
plot  almoat  all  the  JaccAitei  of  note  were  more  or  Lees  concerned. 
Soma  laid  in  anna:  some  bought  horaeti:  some  made  lints  of  the 
lerranU  and  tenants  in  whom  they  could  place  firm  reliance. 
Ilifl  leu  wariike  memben  of  the  party  could  at  least  take  o9 
bnmpert  to  the  King  over  the  water,  and  intimate  by  significant 
shroga  and  whispers  that  he  would  not  be  over  Qw  water  long. 
It  wai  tmiTenallj  rama^ed  that  the  maleoontentt  looked  wiser 
than  uinal  when  they  were  sober,  and  bragged  more  loudly 
than  usual  when  ihej  were  drunk.*  To  the  smaller  plot,  of 
whiehtheob}ectwaa  the  murder  of  Wlliam,  only  a  few  select 
traitors  were  privy. 

Each  of  these  plota  was  under  the  dinction  of  a  leader  ipe-  sn*«h'i 
oially  sent  from  Saint  Oermains.  The  more  honounble  mission  ** 
was  entrusted  to  Berwick.  He  was  charged  to  communicate 
with  the  Jacobite  nobility  and  gently,  to  ascertain  what  fbrce 
they  eould  bring  into  the  field ,  and  to  fix  a  lime  for  the  rising. 
He  was  anthoiiaed  to  asauie  them  that  the  French  government 
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>.  wot  collecting  troops  vai  trantporU  at  C*Iaii,  and  thftt,  u  soon 

—  M  it  iTM  known  then  tbtt »  reb^lkm  tM4  brolusvatwEiig- 
lMd,  his  Uihar  vould  unlMrk  with  twain  thQuwad  vetww) 
■cddien,  and  would  b«  nwng  tbam  ia  «  &w  bourn. 

Aiiu»«luusud«iup«iwMauigpedtoa«  obuhnt  itf  lo«ar 

ii.nok,  butofgre«t«ldi«M,  wrfJTity and ooio^e,  Th»ww8ir 
Gaoige  Baiolay,  a  Scotch  gentlemaB  wfao  had  aerved  witfa  oiodit 

'  vaiMt  Dundesi  and  wlto.  when  tha  wai  in  the  Higfalutda  had 
ended,  had  retind  to  Saint  Oemaini.  SavcUy  wm  oidled  into 
tiie  n>;*l  olo*et,  lud  rwciyed  hia  order*  ftora  the  rojal  I^ 
Ha  was  dkeottd  to  *t«al  aoroM  the  Chaanel  osd  ta  repair  to 
London.  He  ws«  told  that  a  few  Belatt  ofioen  and  aridlen 
■bould  speedily  follow  bim  by  twoi  and  thxeea.  That  tltey  wgtit 
have  no  difficulty  in  Sudinghim,  he  wm  to  walh,  onUwdaiyB 
end  Thundj^,  in  the  Piacsa  of  Covent  Garden  after  nif^ttfoll, 
wUhawhiMhandkenAiefbangingliDni  hia  cool  podwt  Havas 
iurniibed  with  a  conuderable  Mim  of  ntoney ,  nod  mth  a  oom- 
misucu  which  waa  net  imly  eigDed  but  written  from  bm^ammg 
to  epd  by  JanMa  faimaelf.  This  oonuniaaioii  awtkaiistd  Uftc 
beaiei  to  do  £rom  tuns  to  tune  snoh  aoU  of  hottili^  agninat  the 
Friaw  of  Orvage  and  that  Frinoe'i  adharent*  at  BhonU  aKWt 
ooqduop  to  the  Berrice  of  the  King.  What  expiitnatiiMi  of  titeae 
veiy  eomprebcaBiT*  worda  wbb  orally  given  by  Jaowa  wa  aan  not 
informed. 

X-eit  Barolay's  ebawoe  bom  Saint  Gomaiaa  ehould  oaose 
any  anipieiMt,  it  was  ginn  out  that  his  looee  way  of  life  had 
mado  it  naeeaaary  for  Hm  to  put  bimMlf  under  the  aai*  of  a 
■urgeou  at  Peril.*  He  set  out  with  eight  hundred  panada  in  Ms 
poitmantean,  haateuedtothecoaat,  and  embaihed  on  bawd  <tf 
a  prirateei  irtuoh  Wti  employed  by  the  JaeobitM  aa  a  legolar 
packet  boat  between  Fnmce  and  England.  This  veBael  coo- 
Toyed  hint  to  a  deaolale  spot  In  Itonmey  Manh.    About  half  a 

•  Hatrli'idepoaiUon,  MuabW.  1R9«. 
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nule  bom  tbe  landing  place  »  smugftar  named  Hunt  lived  on  a  cHir, 
ixetay  and  nnwh^wome  fim  where  he  hod  no  neighbours  but  a  -^ 
fawndefhaphnd*.  His  dwellmg  wm  lingularty  well  litusted 
for  a  contraband  traffio  in  French  wares.  Csrgoea  of  Lyons 
rilk  and  Valendennei  laoc  lufBoient  to  load  Qiittj  packhorses 
bad  lepeBtadly  baen  landed  in  that  dismal  solitude  witbont 
attracting  notice.  But,  since  the  Bevolntion,  Hunt  had  dis- 
covered that  of  all  cargoes  a  cargo  of  traitors  paid  best  His 
lonely  abode  became  the  niort  of  men  of  high  consideration, 
EstlsandBsrons,  Knights  and  Doctors  of  DiTinlty.  Some  of 
them  lodged  moi^  days  under  his  roof  while  waiting  for  a 
passage.  A  elandesdne  post  wis  established  between  his  bouse 
and  Lrakton.  The  couriers  were  constantly  going  and  returning; 
ihef  performed  their  journeys  up  and  down  on  foot;  but  they 
appeared  to  be  gentlemen,  and  it  was  whispered  that  one  of 
them  was  &e  son  of  a  titled  man.  He  letters  from  Saint 
Oennabit  were  few  and  itt^  ThoaedlreetadlnfiuntOennainB 
were  Muaereus  sad  balky:  they  were  made  up  like  parcels  of 
miltfiieTy,  tmd  vwe  buried  in  the  moraae  till  they  were  called 
fiwby  the  priyateer. 

Here  Bwclay  landed  in  January  leeS;  and  hence  he  t«ok 
tiierosd  toLondtm.  He  was  followed,  a  few  days  later,  by  a 
tall  youth,  who  concealed  bis  name,  but  who  produced  cre- 
dentials of  the  highest  antiiority.  l^ils  youth  too  proceeded 
to  London.  Hunt  afterwards  d1soo*ered  that  bis  humble 
roof  had  had  the  htHHnir  of  sheltering  the  Duke  of 
Berwick.* 

Ibt  part  which  Barclay  had  to  peifbnn  was  ^ffioult  and 
hstardous ;  and  he  omitted  no  preoaution.  He  had  been  IHtle 
in  London;  and  his  ftuw  was  eonseqoentiy  unknown  to  the 
^•Dts  of  tha  goreinnient.  NarertiieleBB  he  bad  several 
lodgings:  he  disguised  himself  so  well  that  his  oldest  friends 
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GB4P.  would  not  have  known  turn  by  brood  doyligiit;  knd  yet  ha 
-  !Z-'—  seldom  Tentuied  mto  the  streets  except  in  the  dark.  HU  chief 
agent  wac  a  numk  who,  imder  BeTerol  names,  beard  confewons 
and  said  masses  at  the  risk  of  bjs  neck,  l^is  man  intimated 
to  some  of  the  laalotc  with  whom  he  conaorted  that  a  special 
agent  of  the  royal  family  was  to  be  spoken  with  in  CoTent 
Garden,  on  certain  nights,  at  a  certun  hour,  and  might  be 
known  by  certain  aigns.*  In  thii  way  Barclay  became  ac- 
quainted with  sereral  men  fit  for  his  purpose.  The  first  penona 
to  whom  be  fully  opened  hlmaolf  were  Chamock  and  Parkyns. 
He  talked  with  th^  about  tiie  plot  which  they  and  aome  of 
their  friends  had  formed  in  the  preoeding  spnng  agiunst  the 
life  of 'William.  Both  Chamock  and  Parkyns  declared  that  the 
scheme  might  eauly  be  executed,  that  there  was  no  want  of 
resolute  hearts  among  the  Boyalists,  and  that  all  that  was 
wanting  was  some  sign  of  His  lilajesty's  approbation. 

Then  Barclay  produced  his  coDunission.  He  showed  his 
two  accomplices  that  James  had  expressly  commanded  all  good 
Englishmen,  not  only  to  rise  in  ama,  not  only  to  make  war  on 
the  usurping  government,  not  only  to  seise  forts  and  towns, 
but  also  to  do  &om  time  to  time  such  other  acts  of  hostility 
against  the  Prince  of  Orange  as  might  be  for  the  royat  service. 
These  words,  Barclay  said,  plainly  authorised  an  attack  on  the 
Prince's  person.  Chamock  and  Parkyns  were  satisfied.  How 
in  truth  was  it  poisibla  for  them  to  doubt  that  Jsmea'a  eon- 
fldentiat  agent  correctly  oonitnted  James's  expressions?  N^r, 
how  waa  it  possible  fbr  them  to  miderstand  the  large  words  of 
the  eommia^n  in  any  sense  but  one ,  even  if  Barclay  had  not 
been  there  to  act  as  commentator?  If  indeed  the  si^jeet  had 
never  been  brought  under  James's  consideration,  it  might  well 
be  thought  that  those  words  had  dropped  from  his  pen  without 
any  definite  meaning.    But  he  had  been  repeatedly  s^piised 

■  FlihM'a  mnd  Uinla'i  dtpoiiUmu. 
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diat  Bome  of  his  fiieudi  in  Eogland  meditated  ft  deed  of  blood,  gbap. 
■ad  that  they  vere  waiting  only  for  his  approbatjon.  They  bad — ™| 
importuned  him  to  ipeak  one  void,  to  give  one  sign.  He  bad 
long  kept  lilMwe;  and,  now  that  be  broke  silence,  Ite  merely 
told  thero  to  do  v^ftterer  might  be  beneficial  to  himself  and 
prejudicial  to  the  usurper.  They  bad  bis  authority  as  plainly 
given  as  they  could  leasooably  eipeot  to  have  it  given  in  such  a 
case.* 

All  that  remained  was  to  find  a  suffiueat  number  of  coura- 
geous and  trustworthy  assistants,  to  provide  horses  and  weft. 
pons,  and  to  fix  the  hour  and  the  place  of  the  slaughter. 
Forty  or  fifty  men,  it  was  thought,  would  be  sufBeient.  Those 
troopers  of  James's  guard  who  had  already  followed  Barclay 
across  the  Channel  made  up  nearly  half  that  number.  James 
had  himself  seen  some  of  these  men  before  their  departure  from 
Saint  Qermains,  had  given  them  money  for  their  journey,  had 
told  them  by  what  name  each  of  them  was  to  pass  in  England, 
had  conimanded  them  to  act  as  they  should  be  directed  by 
Barclay,  and  had  informed  them  where  Barclay  was  to  be 
found  and  by  what  tokens  he  was  to  be  known.**  They  were 
ordered  to  depart  in  small  parties,  and  to  assign  different 
reasons  for  going.  Some  were  ill:  some  were  weary  of  the 
•errice :  Cassels ,  one  of  the  most  noisy  and  profane  among 
them,  announced  that,  since  he  could  not  get  military  promo- 
'  tion,  he  should  enter  at  the  Scotch  college  and  study  fbr  a 
learned  profession.  Under  such  pretexts  about  twenty  picked 
men  left  the  palace  of  James,  made  their  way  by  Somney  Marsh 
to  London,  and  found  their  captain  walking  in  the  dim 
lamplight  of  the  Piaraa  with  the  handkerchief  hanging  &om  his 
pocket.    One  of  these  men  was  Ambrose  Rookwood,  who  held 

■  Bsnlijr'*  umUra,  1b  thiLlT*  nfJiuoM,  U.SW.|  Vtpar  bjClua- 
noek  unsng  ttaa  Kalmi  HS8.  Id  tta*  Bodltlu  Ubnrf. 
"  Buili'i  dtpodtloD. 
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CUP.  the  rank  of  Brigadier,  and  who  bad  a  Ugh  reputation  fin 
™'  courage  and  honoui:  another  iraa  Major  John  Ber&anil,  an 
adventurer  of  Qeooeae  eitnetion,  whom  naiirt  hM  derived  a 
meUncholy  celebrity  Erom  a  pumhment  eo  struigetf  prolonged 
tiiatit  at  length  thockedsgenerationwiikhctnlld  not  vemember 
hia  crime.* 

It  was  in  diese  adventaren  from  France  that  Barclay  ptaeed 
his  chief  trust  In  a  moment  of  elation  he  once  called  them  hia 
JaniBSaties,  and  expressed  a  hope  that  they  would  get  bim  the 
George  and  Carter.  But  twenty  more  aeaessina  at  least  were 
wanted.  The  conspiraton  probably  expected  yaluafal*  help 
from  Sir  7ohn  Friend,  who  had  received  a  Colonel's  conmiluios 
ugned  by  James,  and  had  been  most  active  in  enliating  men 
and  proividbig  arms  against  the  day  idien  the  French  thonld 
appear  oB  the  coast  Of  Kent  Thedeugn  wag  Imparted  to  him: 
but  he  thought  it  so  rash,  and  so  likely  to  bring  reproMA  and 
disaster  on  the  good  cause,  thttt  he  would  lend  no  assistanoe  to 
his  friends,  though  he  kept  tbefr  secret  leligiousiy.**  Chsraock 
undertook  to  find  right  brave  and  trusty  fellonn.  B*  Mm- 
municated  the  design  to  Porter,  not  with  Baiclay'a  entire 
approbation ;  fbr  Barclay  appeftm  to  have  thought  Uiat  a  taVem 
brawler,  who  had  recently  been  in  prison  for  swaggering  dnmk 
about  the  streets  and  huzEaing  in  hononr  of  the  Print*  of 
Vales,  was  hardly  to  be  trusted  with  a  seeiet  of  such  fMrfid 
inqtort.  Porter  entered  into  the  plot  with  enthufdaem,  and  pro- 
mised to  bring  in  others  who  would  be  useftiL  Among  those 
whose  help  he  engaged  was  his  servant  Thomas  Keyes.  Keyes 
was  a  far  mwe  fiwmidable  conspirator  than  might  have  been 
expected  from  his  station  is  life,  llie  household  tnmps 
generally  were  devoted  to  'It^llian:  bat  there  was  a  taint  of 

•  Hsnla'a  dtprnttloB.    Banurlll'i  SitoUocrlpb]'  ti  BOt  U  all  to  ba 
■■  e«B  hi*  triit. 
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diufieelioa  among  tha  Blues.  The  cliief  oonapiraton  li»d  i 
ainadj  been  tetopenag  vilh  some  Konuo  Catholics  who  were  -j 
in  Uiat  legiment;  snd  Ke^et  wu  axc^eatlj  qasliGad  to  bear  a 
part  fai  UuB  woik:  £ai  ha  had  fbrmeily  been  tnimpeter  of  the 
c«pa,  and,  tiioogti  he  had  quitted  the  aerrice,  be  atill  kept  up 
an  acquaintance  vitb  unae  of  the  old  soldien  im  whose  com- 
panjr  he  bad  lived  at  free  quoitei  on  tite  Someisetahire  formara 
after  tbe  battle  of  Sedgemoor. 

Farkfoa,  who  was  old  and  goutj,  could  not  himaelf  take  a 
shan  in  tha  work  of  death.  But  he  eroploped  himself  in  pro- 
viding horaei,  laddleB  and  weapons  ibr  his  younger  and  mot« 
aattT*  aeoosiplices.  In  tlua  departuent  of  busioesa  he  was 
aaustad  by  Chariot  Craobunte,  a  person  who  bad  long  acted 
as  a  broker  between  Jacobite  platters  and  people  who  dealt  in 
eullerf  and  Ereanns.  Special  orders  were  given  by  Barclay 
tltat  tha  swords  should  be  made  rather  fbr  stabbing  than  for 
slaahing.  Barclsy  himself  enlisted  Edward  Lowick,  who  had 
bMn  a  Ufyor  in  tba  Insb  anny,  and  who  bad,  since  the  cf^titu- 
lation  of  Limerick,  been  living  obscurely  in  London.  The 
monk  lAo  had  been  Barclay's  first  confidant  recommended  two 
busy  Fqiirtt,  Bichard  Fisher  and  Christopher  £nightley;  uid 
ttua  reconnuendstion  was  thought  uifficioit  Knightley  drew 
in  Edward  Kkig,  a  Koman  Catfaolic  gentleman  of  hot  and 
reatlaas  temper;  and  King  procured  the  auistance  of  a  French 
gambler  and  buUy  named  De  la  Bue.* 

Meanwhile  the  heads  of  the  conepiraoy  held  frequent  meet- 
ings at  treason  taTtnu,  for  the  purpose  of  settling  a  plan  of 
operations.  Several  isbemes  were  proposed,  applauded,  and, 
on  fliH  considjtratiaii,  abandoned.  At  one  time  it  was  thought 
that  an  attack  on  Kensington  House  at  dead  of  night  might 
probably  be  nccess&il    Tbe  outer  wall  might  eaaily  be  scaled. 

■  Flibn't  dtpiMltlrai  KidiUltr't  dtpsiltloB;  Onubime'i  trial)  Di 
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.  Ifoncefortfiimed  men  werein  the  gardeo,  tbe  palace  vonld 
—  loon  be  stormed  or  let  on  fire.  Some  were  of  opinion  HuX  it 
would  be  beat  to  atrike  the  blow  on  &  Sunday  aa  Williun  went 
from  Seniington  to  attend  divine  sernoe  at  tlie  cbapel  of  Sunt 
James's  Palace.  The  mnrderen  might  assemble  near  the  spot 
where  Apsley  House  and  Hamilton  Place  now  stand.  Just  as 
the  royal  coach  passed  out  of  Hyde  Park,  and  was  abont  to 
enter  what  has  since  been  called  the  Oreen  Park,  thirty  of  the 
eonspirators,  well  mounted,  might  fall  on  the  gnards.  The 
guards  were  ordinarily  only  five  and  twenty.  They  would  be 
taken  completely  by  surprise;  and  probably  halfof  them  would 
be  shot  or  cut  down  before  they  could  strike  a  blow.  Meanwhile 
ten  or  twelve  resolute  men  on  foot  would  stop  the  carriage  by 
shooting  the  horses,  and  would  then  without  difBculty  despatch 
the  King.  At  laat  the  preference  was  given  to  a  plan  originally 
sketched  by  Pisher  and  pnt  into  shape  by  Porter.  "William  was 
b  the  habit  of  going  every  Saturday  from  Kensington  to  hunt 
In  lUchmond  Pork.  There  was  then  no  bridge  over  the  Thames 
between  London  and  Kingston.  The  King  therefore  went,  in 
a  coach  escorted  by  some  of  his  body  guards,  through  IWnham 
Oreen  to  the  river.  There  he  took  boat,  crossed  the  water  and 
fbund  another  coach  and  another  set  of  guards  ready  to  receive 
him  on  the  Surrey  side.  The  first  coach  and  the  first  let  of 
guards  awaited  hie  return  on  the  northern  bank.  Ilie  oon- 
spiiators  ascertuned  with  great  predion  the  whole  order  of 
these  journeys,  and  eaieflilly  examined  the  ground  on  both 
aides  of  the  Thames.  They  thought  that  they  should  attack  the 
King  irith  more  advantage  on  the  IGddleaex  than  on  the 
Surrey  bank,  and  when  he  was  retnniing  than  when  he  was 
going.  For,  when  he  was  going,  he  was  often  attended  to  the 
water  ride  bya  great  retinue  of  lords  and  gentlemen;  bat  on 
Ida  return  he  had  only  hia  goatds  about  him.  The  pUee  and 
time  were  fixed.    The  place  waa  to  be  a  narrow  wnd  i ' 
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lane  leading  from  the  landlngpUce  on  the  north  of  the  rivet  to  ( 
Tumham  Green.  The  spot  may  itill  be  eaailjr  foiuid.  The  — : 
ground  hae  since  been  druned  by  trenches.  But  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  it  was  a  quagmire,  through  which  the  royal 
coach  ^a»  with  difGcuIty  tugged  at  a  foot's  pace.  The  time 
was  tobetheaftemoonof  Saturday  the  fifteenth  of  February.  On 
that  day  the  Forty  were  to  assemble  in  small  parties  at  public 
honses  near  the  Green.  When  the  signal  was  giren  that  the 
coach  was  approaching  they  were  to  take  horse  and  repair  to 
their  posts.  At  the  cavalcade  came  up  this  Ivie  Chamockwaa 
to  attack  the  guards  in  the  rear,  Rookwood  on  one  flank,  Porter 
on  the  other.  Meanwhile  Barclay,  with  eight  trusty  men,  was 
to  stop  the  coach  and  to  do  the  deed.  That  no  movement  of 
the  King  might  escape  notice,  two  orderlies  were  appointed  to 
watch  the  palace.  One  of  these  men,  a  bold  and  active 
Fleming,  named  Durant,  was  especially  charged  to  keep 
Barclay  well  informed.  The  other,  whose  business  was  to 
communicate  with  Chamock,  was  a  rufSan  named  Chambers, 
who  had  served  in  the  Irish  army,  had  received  a  severe  wound 
in  the  breast  at  the  Boyne,  and,  on  account  of  that  wound, 
bore  a  savage  personal  hatred  to  William.  * 

While  Barclay  was  making  all  his  arrangements  for  the^' 
assasdnation,  Berwick  was  endeavouring  to  persuade  the  Jo-  wi< 
Gobite  aristocracy  to  rise  in  arms.    But  this  was  no  easy  task. '' ' 
Several  consultations  were  held;  end  there  was  one  gnat 
muster  of  the  party  under  the  pretence  of  a  masquerade,  for 
irfaich  tickets  were  distributed  among  the  initiated  at  one 
guinea  each.**    All  ended  however  in  talking,  un^ng  and 
drinking.    Many  men  of  rank  and  fortune  indeed  declared  that 
they  would  draw  their  swords  for  th^  rightflil  Sovereign  as 
soon  as  tlieirrigfatflil  Sovereign  was  in  the  island  with  a^ench 

■  S**  the  ttliU  iDd  depoalttoni. 
■•  L'BtnBluia,  lUroh  A- 
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cau.  amyi  and  Benriok  had  been  einpovered  to  suure  them  that  a 
"  im!  Franeb  vnay  ^ould  b«  sent  u  soon  m  they  had  drawn  the 
Bword.  But  between  what  they  aiked  and  what  he  wu 
antliariBed  to  grant  there  was  a  difference  which  admitted  of  no 
compromise.  Lewia,  situated  a«  ha  wa«,  wooldnotriiktaior 
tweWe  thouaand  excellent  aoldien  on  the  mere  faith  of  pio- 
miui.  Simiki  promisei  hod  been  made  in  1G90;  and  yet, 
whentheflaetofToarriUe  had  appeared  on  the  coast  ofDcTon- 
■hire,  the  westain  oooftties  had  risen  ai  one  man  in  defence  of 
the  gorenunent,  and  not  a  single  malecontent  had  dated  to 
utter  a  whiqier  in  favour  of  the  invaden.  Similar  promises  had 
been  made  in  1693 ;  and  to  the  confidenoe  which  bad  been 
placed  in  tb«se  promisee  was  to  be  attributed  the  great  diiaiter 
of  La  Hogue.  The  Ft«aoh  King  would  not  be  deceived  a  third 
timB.  He  would  gladly  help  the  Engti^  royalists :  but  he  nut 
first  see  them  help  thamsdves.  Tiieta  was  much  reason  in  this; 
and  than  vai  reason  ebo  in  what  the  Jabobites  urged  on  the 
otheraide.  If,  they  said,  they  were  to  rite,  withoutasia^ 
disciplined  regimsat  to  back  thsm,  against  an  nsutper  sup- 
ported by  a  regular  anny,  they  should  all  be  out  to  pieces  before 
the  news  that  they  were  up  could  reach  Versullea.  Aa  Berwick 
cotld  hold  out  no  hope  tiiat  there  would  be  an  iovoaion  before 
then  ma  an  insnn«oU«B,  Mid  as  his  English  Mends  ware  im- 
moT^li  in  their  datennination  that  there  should  ba  no  inaor- 
reotion  till  there  wa«  an  inva^oa,  he  bad  nothing  more  to  do 
here,  and  became  impatiemt  to  depart 

Ha  was  the  more  impatient  to  depart  because  the  £fterath 
of  February  drew  near.  For  he  was  in  constant  oommunioation 
with  Barclay,  and  was  perfocUy  ^prised  of  all  the  detaili  of 
the  erime  which  wu  to  ba  peipMsated  on  that  day.  Be  vat 
genenAy  considered  as  a  man  of  sturdy  end  aven  unpacious 
integrity.  But  to  such  a  degree  had  hia  Bease  of  right  and 
wrong  been  perverted  by  his  aeal  for  the  mteiests  of  his  Ihmily, 
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Mid  bj'  Ilia  respect  for  tte  leuoiu  of  lus  priesta ,  thnt  he  did  not,  c 
aa  ba  hM  hinuclf  bgennotulj  confeued,  think  that  he  lay — 
jindet  any  obligaliou  to  diaiuade  the  suasBiiw  horn  the  execu- 
tion of  their  pnrpoie.  He  bad  indeed  only  one  objection  to 
theii  dedgn;  and  that  objection  he  kept  to  himaelf.  It  wai 
umply  tbii ,  that  aU  who  were  concerned  were  very  likely  to  be 
hailed.  That,  however,  wu  their  affur;  and,  if  theyohoae 
to  nm  Buch  a  risk  in  Uie  good  caoae,  it  wa«  not  bis  buaineaa  to 
diaooimge  them.  His  miuion  was  quite  distinct  from  theira; 
be  wsanotto  act  with  them;  and  be  had  no  inclination  to  tnffer 
vith  them.  He  therefore  hastened  down  to  Somney  Uarah, 
Bndcroaaed  t«  Calaia.  * 

At  CaUii  he  found  preparations  making  for  a  descent  on 
Erait.  Troops  filled  the  town:  transports  Blled  the  port 
HoufBers  bad  been  ordered  to  repair  tbitbet  from  Flandera,  and 
to  talu  the  oonunand.  James  himself  was  daily  expected.  In 
fact  he  bad  ab«ady  left  Saint  Germiuns.  Berwick,  howevei, 
would  not  wut  Ha  took  the  road  to  Peris,  met  his  father  at 
Clermont,  and  made  afiill  report  ofthe  state  of  things  in  Eng- 
land. Hisemhassyhadfuled:  the Boyalist nobility uid gentry 
seemed  resolved  not  to  rise  till  a  French  aimy  was  in  the  island: 
butthere  was  still  a  hope;  news  would  probably  come  within  a 
few  days  that  the  usurper  was  no  more;  and  sucb  news  would 
change  the  whole  aspect  of  affairs.  James  determined  to  go  cu 
to  Calma,  and  there  to  awdt  the  event  of  Barclay's  plot  Ber- 
wick hastened  to  Versailles  for  the  purpose  of  giving  explana- 
tions to  Lewis.  What  the  nature  of  the  explanations  was  we 
know  from  Berwick's  own  narrative.  He  plunly  told  the  French 
King  that  a  small  band  of  loyal  men  would  in  a  short  time  make 
an  attempt  on  the  life  of  the  great  enemy  of  France.  The  next 
Conner  might  bring  tidings  of  an  event  which  would  probably 
anbrert  the  Engliib  government  and  dinolve  lb*  £ura{wan 

■  8«*  Btrwlek'i  Htnsln. 
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>.  coalition.  It  migbt  have  been  thought  that  a  prince  who  osten- 
—  tatioualy  affected  the  character  of  a  devout  Chiutian  and  of  k 
courteous  knight  would  instantly  have  taken  meaium  for  con- 
Teying  to  his  rival  a  caution  which  perbapR  might  still  arrive  in 
time,  and  would  have  severely  reprimanded  the  guests  who  had 
10  grossly  abused  hia  hoapitaUty.  Snch,  howevei,  was  not  the 
conduct  of  Lewis.  Had  he  been  asked  to  give  his  sanction  to  a 
murder  he  would  probably  have  refused  with  indignation.  But 
he  was  not  moved  to  indignatioa  by  learning  that,  without  bis 
sanction,  a  crime  was  likely  to  be  committed  which  would  be  tat 
more  beneficial  to  his  mterests  than  ten  such  victories  aa  that  of 
Landen.  He  sent  down  orders  to  Calais  that  his  fleet  should  be 
in  such  readiness  as  might  enable  ^™  to  take  advantage  of  Ibe 
great  crisis  which  he  antidpated.  At  Calus  James  waited  with 
still  more  impatience  for  the  signal  that  his  nephew  was  no 
more,  ^lat  signal  was  to  be  given  by  a  fire,  of  which  the  Aie. 
was  already  prepared  on  the  cli&  of  Kent,  and  wluch  would  be 
Ti«ble  aerOBS  the  struts.* 
«  But  a  peculiar  fate  has,  in  oui  country,  always  attended 
•  such  conspiracies  as  that  of  Barclay  and  Chaniock.  The  Eng- 
lish regard  asBasaination ,  and  have  during  some  ages  regarded 
h,  with  a  loathing  peculiar  to  themselves.  So  English  indeed 
Is  this  sentiment  that  it  cannot  even  now  be  called  Irish,  and 
that,  till  a  recent  period,  it  was  not  Scotch.  Inbeland  tothis 
day  the  villain  who  shoots  at  his  enemy  from  behind  a  hedge  ig 
too  often  protected  from  justice  by  public  sympathy.  In  Scot- 
land plans  of  assassination  were  often,  4uHng  the  dsteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries,  successfully  executed,  though  known  to 

■  TuOI(Tcnk!ik«,  ^ 
and  Impartial  pcnsn .  after  aUaaUval;  rudlng  Birwtek'i  nirmtlTa  of  thaal 
tranaaotlon  and  «niparliis  It  witli  tba  narratlTt  In  tha  Lift  nt  Jamca 
(II.  M4.)  which  ii  taken,  word  tor  word,  ftom  the  Oriflnal  Hamoln ,  caa 
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greatnnmbenof  persons.  The  muiden  of  Beaton,  of  Riuio,  caip. 
ofDumley,  of  Murray,  of  Shaipe,  are  ootupicuous  uutancei. '■^— 
,  ^e  rayaliRta  who  muideredLule  in  Switxoriand  werelriabmen: 
the  royaliaU  who  murdered  Ascham  at  Madrid  were  Irishmen : 
the  royalists  who  murdered  Doiialaus  at  the  Hagne  were  Scotoh- 
saen.  In  England ,  as  BOon  aa  iuch  a  deiign  ceases  to  be  a  so- 
cret  hidden  in  the  recesBea  of  one  gloomy  and  nleerated  heart, 
the  mkofdetection  and  failors  becomes  ertreroe.  Feltonand 
Sellingbam  reposed  trust  in  no  human  being;  and  they  were 
therefore  able  to  accomplish  their  evil  purposes.  But  Babing- 
ton's  conspiracy  agunst  Elixabetb,  Fawkes's  conspiracy  against 
James,  Gerard's  conspiracy  agcunst  Cromwell,  the  Bye  House 
conspiracy,  the  Cato  Street  conspiracy,  were  all  discorered, 
frustrated  and  punished.  In  buth  such  a  conspiracy  is  here  ex- 
posed to  equal  danger  from  the  good  and  from  the  bad  qualities 
of  the  oonspirators.  Scarcely  any  Englishman,  not  utterly  de- 
stitute of  conscience  and  honour,  will  engage  in  a  plot  for  slay- 
ing an  unsuspecting  fbllow  creature;  and  a  wretoh  who. ha* 
nmther  conscience  nor  honour  is  likely  to  tlunk  mxuib  on  the 
danger  which  he  incurs  by  being  true  to  his  associates,  and  on 
the  rewards  which  he  may  obtain  by  betraying  them.  There 
are,  it  is  true,  persons  in  whom  religious  or  pohtical  Smaticism 
has  destroyed  all  moral  senubility  on  one  particular  point,  and 
yet  has  telt  that  sensibility  generally  unimpaired.  Such  a  per- 
son was  Digbf .  He  had  no  scruple  about  blowing  King,  Loida 
and  Commons  into  the  air.  Tet  to  hia  accomplicai  he  was  re- 
ligiously and  ohiralrously  foithfHil;  nor  could  even  the  fear  of 
the  rack  extort  frtim  him  one  word  to  their  prejudice.  But  fliis 
union  of  depravity  and  heroism  is  very  rare.  The  vast  majority 
of  men  are  either  not  vicioos  enough  or  not  virtuous  enough  to 
be  loyal  and  devoted  members  of  treacherous  and  eruel  confo- 
derades;  and,  if  a  single  member  should  want  either  the  neces- 
aaiy  vice  or  the  necessary  virtue,  the  whole  confederal^  it  io 
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>.  iiagat.  To  bring  together  u>  one  body  forty  En^ithiaeii,  aU 
—  hardened  cutOiroMa,  and  yet  all  u  iqirigbt  and  generoui  that 
neithar  the  hope  of  opnlence  nor  the  dread  of  the  gaUowi  can 
tempt  any  one  of  them  to  be  falM  to  the  »it,  bu  hitherto 
been  found,  and  iriU,  it  ia  to  b*  hoped,  always  be  found 
impoBaiUe. 

There  were  among  Barclay's  iiiUowera  both  men  too  bad  and 
men  too  good  to  be  tnutod  witb  asch  a  aecret  aa  hia.  The  first 
whole  b«art  failed  him  waa  Fiaher.  Even  before  the  time  and 
place  of  the  crime  had  been  fixed,  be  obtained  an  audience  e( 
Portland,  and  told  that  lord  that  a  detiga  waa  ftimung  agunat 
the  King's  life.  Some  days  later  Fiaher  came  again  with  more 
preciae  intelUgenoe.  But  bia  charaotw  waa  not  lueh  as  entitled 
bimtomnch  credit;  and  tbe  knavery  ofFuller,  ofToung,  of 
Whitney  and  of  TaAffe ,  had  made  men  of  senae  slow  to  believe 
atoriea  of  plots.  Portland ,  therefore ,  though  in  general  leiy 
easily  alarmed  where  the  safety  of  hia  master  and  fiiend  wai 
eoncemad,  seems  to  have  thought  little  about  the  matter.  But, 
on  Ibe  evening  of  the  fimrteeatb  of  Felvuaiy,  be  received  a 
visit  from  a  person  whose  testimony  he  could  not  treat  li^itly. 
This  was  a  Soman  CoUkolie  gentlainan  of  known  courage  and 
honour,  named  Fendei^iaas.  He  had,  on  the  pieeeding  d^i 
come  vp  to  town  from  Hampshiie,  in  oonsequenee  of  a  pressing 
summons  fhnn  Porter,  who,  diseolute  and  un[KincipIed  aa  he 
waa,  had  to  Fendergtaas  been  a  most  kind  Mend,  indeed  ol- 
moit  a  fhlher.  la  a  Jacobite  insurreetios  Fande^raaa  would 
pn^mbly  have  been  one  of  the  foremost.  But  he  learned  with 
honor  that  he  was  expected  to  bow  «  part  in  a  wicked  and 
duineftil  deed.  He  found  himself  in  one  of  thoaa  situatioBB 
wfaidk  most  cnicily  torture  Boble  and  sensitive  natniea.  What 
wsahetode?  Wasbstoecmmitamurder?  Waa  ba to sn&r 
a  murder  vriucb  be  etHild  prevent  to  be  committed?  Yet  was  ha 
to  betr^  one  who,  however  culpable,  bad  loaded  him  mtb 
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beoeflli?  Perhapi  It  might  ba  poiubte  to  MYB  William  without  geat. 
huming  Porter!  PendargrM*  detetmii»d  to  mdu  the  at-  -^'  - 
tsmpt  "Uy  Lord,"  ho  eaid  to  Portland,  "ujroB  value  King 
William'!  life,  do  aot  let  him  bunt  tomomnr.  He  i*  tbe  ennDj 
of  myieligion;  yet  my  religion  conibvini  me  to  ^e  himthii 
eaution.  But  the  namca  of  the  eonapiratcn  I  am  rcBolTed  to 
eonceal:  Borae  of  them  are  my  Mendi:  one  of  them  eipeoially 
ia  my  benefactor;  and  I  will  not  betray  them,". 

Portland  went  iuitantly  to  the  King :  but  the  King  received 
the  intelligBDce  very  coolly,  and  seemed  determined  not  to  be 
frif^tened  out  of  a  good  day*!  eport  by  lueh  an  idte  atory. 
Portland  argned  and  imploicd  in  vain.  He  waa  at  larttuoed 
to  threaten  that  he  would  iminediaUly  make  the  wkole  matter 
pnbUe,  unlCM  Hii  Majoity  would  conient  to  remun  within 
doon  duiing  the  next  day ;  and  this  tiireat  waa  (uocetaftiL* 

Saturday  the  fifteenth  oaone.  Tlie  Forty  were  all  ready  to 
motmt,  when  they  reoeivedixtellJgenee&omtheoidaliMvho 
watched  Kamington  Houac  that  the  King  did  not  mean  to  hunt 
that  motniDg.  "IIm  foi,"  taid  Chambera,  with  Tindictiv* 
bttUmeas,  "Iteepa  hii  earth."  Then  he  opened  hi*  ilurt, 
(bowed  tlie  great  acar  in  Ua  hreait,  and  vowed  rerenge  on 
-fnUlam. 

The  bit  tbooght  of  the  eoMpiratorB  wae  tiiat  tlieii  derign 
had  been  detected.  Bat  tlwy  were  aoori  rafuaured.  It  was 
^TsB  out  that  the  weather  had  kept  the  King  at  home;  and 
indeed  the  day  waa  aold  tnd  ftDtmy.  Tbme  waa  u  aign  of 
agitation  at  the  palace.  Ho  aitiMTdinaiypiseavtfoD  waa  taken. 
No  arreat  waa  made.  No  otoiiMua  wUaper  waa  beard  at  the 
oofltrtionwi.  Th»  drivf  waa  Texatioua:  but  Satarday  the 
twentj'^eeand  would  do  aa  waU. 

But,  batwe  Saturday  tiM  twanty-aewind  anrind,  a  tUid 
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>.  informer,  De  U  Bus,  had  presented  himBelf  at  the  palace.    His 

—  way  of  life  did  not  entitle  him  to  much  respect;  but  his  etoiy 

agreed  bo  exactly  with  what  had  been  said  by  Fisher  and 

Fendei^rata  that  even  William  began  to  beheve  that  there  vat 

real  danger. 

Very  late  in  thoereningofFridttythe twenty-first,  Pender- 
grasB,  who  had  aa  yet  disclosed  much  tesB  than  either  of  the 
other  informers,  but  whose  ungle  word  was  worth  much  more 
than  their  joint  oath,  was  sent  for  to  the  royal  closet.  The 
faithAil  Portland  and  the  gallant  Cutts  were  the  only  persons 
who  witnessed  the  siugulai  interriew  between  the  King  and  his 
generous  enemy.  William,  with  courtesy  and  animation  which 
he  rarely  showed,  but  which  he  never  showed  without  making 
a  deep  impression,  urged  Pendergrass  to  speak  out.  "You  are 
a  man  of  true  probity  and  honour:  I  am  deeply  obliged  to  you: 
but  you  must  feel  that  the  same  considerations  which  have 
induced  you  to  tell  us  so  much  ought  to  induce  you  to  tell  ni 
something  more.  The  cautions  which  you  have  as  yet  given 
can  only  make  me  suspect  every  body  that  comes  near  me. 
They  are  sufStuent  to  embitter  my  life,  but  not  suffident  to 
preserve  it  You  must  let  me  know  the  names  of  these  men." 
During  more  than  half  an  hour  the  King  continued  to  enbreat 
and  Pendergrass  to  reftue.  At  last  Pendergrass  said  that  he 
would  g^ve  the  information  which  was  required ,  if  he  could  be 
assured  that  it  would  be  used  only  for  the  prevention  of  the 
crime,  and  not  for  the  destruction  of  llie  criminals.  "I  give 
you  my  word  of  honour,"  siud  William,  "that  your  evidenoe 
shall  not  be  used  agtdnst  any  person  without  youi  own  fnt 
consent."  It  was  long  past  midnight  when  Pendergrass  wrote 
down  the  names  of  the  chief  conspirators. 

While  these  things  were  passing  at  Kenungton,  &  laige 
party  of  the  assasEuis  was  revelling  at  a  Jacobite  tavern  in 
Midden  Lane.    Here  they  received  their  final  orders  for  the 
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morrow.  "Tomorror  or  neTer"  said  King.  "Tomorrov,  ( 
boys,"  cried  CsMela  with  a  cune,  *'we  «h»U  havs  the  plunder — 
of  the  field."  The  morrow  c<une.  All  wu  ready:  the  horses 
were  uddled:  the  pistols  were  loaded;  the  iwords  were 
sharpened:  the  orderlies  were  on  the  alert:  thej  earlf  sent 
intelligence  from  the  palace  that  the  King  was  certainly  going  a 
huntiog:  all  the  uiual  preparationB  bad  been  made:  a  party  of 
guards  had  been  sent  round  by  Kingston  Bridge  to  Richmond: 
the  royal  coaches,  each  with  six  horses,  had  gone  irom  the 
■tables  at  Charing  Cross  to  Kensington.  The  chief  murderers 
assembled  in  high  glee  at  Porter's  lodgings.  Pendergrass,  who, 
by  the  King's  command,  ap{>eared  among  them,  was  greeted 
with  ferocious  xoirth.  "Pendergrass,"  sud  Porter,  "you  are 
named  one  of  tiie  eight  who  ore  to  do  his  business.  I  have  a 
musquetoon  for  you  that  will  carry  eight  balls."  "Mr.Pender^ 
grass,"  uud  King,  "pray  do  not  be  a&aid  of  smashing  the 
glass  windows."  From  Porter's  lodgings  the  party  adjourned 
to  itte  Blue  Posts  in  Spring  Gardens,  where  they  meant  to  take 
some  refreshment  before  they  started  for  Tumham  Oreen. 
niey  were  at  table  when  a  message  came  &om  an  orderly  that 
the  King  had  changed  his  mind  and  would  not  hunt;  and 
scarcely  had  they  recovered  from  their  first  surprise  at  this 
ominous  news,  when  Keyes,  who  had  been  out  scouting  among 
his  old  comrades,  arrived  with  news  more  ominous  atilL  "The 
coaches  have  returned  to  Charing  Cross.  The  guards  that  were 
sent  round  to  Kichmond  have  just  come  baek  to  Kensington  at 
fttU  gallop,  the  flanks  of  the  horses  all  white  with  foam.  I  have 
had  a  word  with  one  of  the  Blues.  He  told  me  that  sbange 
things  are  muttered."  Then  the  countenances  of  the  assBssine 
fell;  and  their  hearts  died  within  them.  Porter  made  a  feeble 
attempt  to  disguise  his  uneauness.  He  took  up  an  orange  and 
>quee»d  it  "What  cannot  be  done  one  day  may  be  done  an- 
otiier.    Come,  gentlemen,  before  we  part  let  us  have  one  glass 
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CRA».  to  the  squeexlag  of  the  rottsn  orugs."    The  squee^g  of  tli* 
—j^^  ratten  orange  WM  dnuk;  BndtheoompanydlapwMd.* 

A  fev  boon  olapaed  befoie  all  the  etnuplraton  abandontd 
all  hope.  SofM  of  Aen  derived  ctnniiMt  from  a  teport  that  the 
King  had  taken  phTeic,  and  that  this  was  his  only  MMon  fbr 
not  going  to  Kchnond.  If  it  were  to ,  the  hlow  ndght  atOl  be 
Btniok.  Two  Saturdayfl  had  been  unpropitiont.  But  SmkUy 
waa  at  hand.  One  of  the  pluu  friileh  had  fonoerly  been  dii- 
enssed  and  abandoned  night  bereaunied.  'AearaTper  might 
be  aet  upon  at  Hyde  Park  Corna  on  hli  vay  to  ht*  ehapeL 
Oiatnock  wee  ready  for  any  enterpme  howerar  desperate.  If 
the  hunt  was  up,  it  was  better  to  die  biting  and  loratching  to 
the  last  than  to  be  worried  wlthont  resiatanoe  or  revenge.  He 
assembled  some  of  his  acoomplioea  at  one  of  the  nuBcmas 
houses  at  which  he  had  lodginga,  and  [Jied  them  hard  with 
healths  to  the  King,  to  the  Queen,  to  the  Prince,  and  to  die 
Grand  Monarch,  a«  they  called  Lewis.  But  tte  terror  and 
dejection  of  the  gang  were  beyond  the  power  of  wbe;  and  to 
many  had  stolen  away  that  Uiote  irtio  were  Uft  oould  abet 
notldng.  In  the  ooune  of  the  afternoon  It  whs  known  that  the 
guards  hod  been  doubled  at  the  palace ;  and  toon  after  nightfall 
messengers  trom  the  Secretary  of  Btate's  ofSce  wen  hnnjing 
to  and  &o  witii  torohes  through  the  streets,  aoeempaiued  by 
files  of  muaketeers.  Brfore  the  dawn  of  Stmday  Chamock 
waa  in  custody.  A  little  later,  Bookwood  and  Bemardi  were 
Ibimdinbed  ataJaoobitaalehooseonTowOTHiH.  Seventaen 
more  traittns  were  selced  befbre  noon ;  and  three  of  the  Bines 
were  pnt  under  arrest  ThatmoraiagaOomioIlwaabdd;  aad, 
as  soon  as  It  rose,  an  express  was  sent  off  to  call  home  some 
regimenta  fMmPlanders:  Dorset  s«4  out  for  Sussex,  of  wfaick 

■  Mr  Hunlof  lhaH*T*ntaliMk««hl*lyrraBi  tkt  (fUliu>4d>pv 
Stilou.  B—  all*  Bnrnat,  II.  ISO,  ISS,  U7.,  and  Haeknan'*  Tra>  nsd 
Impwtt*]  Htatorr,  aompUad  nadtr  th<  (Ut*eUaii  or  SbrtwibBiy  *Bd  Baans, 
aadBoyafaHlatoiTOfKloiTntlUBtU.,  im. 
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he  TBI  Lord  Lieutenant;  Romncy,  who  was  Warden  of  the  cur. 
Cinque  Ports,  itefted  for  the  cooat  of  Kent;  and  Ruaaell  ^^^  • 
hastened  down  the  ThameR  to  take  the  cocninand  of  the  fleet. 
In  the  erening  the  Council  sate  again.  Some  of  the  priaonen 
were  examined  and  committed.  The  Lord  Mayor  was  in  at- 
tendance, wasintbrmedof  whathadbeendiscoTered,  andwaa 
specially  charged  to  look  well  to  the  peace  of  the  capital.* 

On  Monday  rooming  all  the  trainbands  of  the  City  were 
under  arms.  The  King  went  in  state  to  the  Honae  of  Lords, 
sent  for  the  Commons,  and  from  the  tlirone  told  the  Parlia- 
ment that,  but  foi  the  protection  of  a  gracious  Providence,  he 
should  at  that  moment  have  been  a  corpse,  and  the  kingdom 
would  hare  been  invaded  by  a  French  army.  The  danger  of  in- 
vasion, he  added,  was  still  great:  but  he  had  already  given 
Buch  orders  as  would,  he  hoped,  suffice  for  the  protection 
of  the  realm.  Some  traitors  were  in  custody:  warrants  were 
out  against  others:  he  should  do  his  part  in  this  emergency; 
and  he  relied  on  the  Houses  to  do  theirs.** 

TTie  HoQsea  instantly  voted  a  joint  address  in  which  they  *""^' 
thankfully  acknowledged  the  divine  goodness  which  bad  pre-  pneted- 
■erved  him  to  bis  people,  and  implored  bira  to  take  more  dian  toucbiot 
ordinary  care  of  his  person.    They  concluded  by  exhorting  him  ,idii""~ 
to  seiie  and  secure  all  persons  whom  be  regarded  as  dangerous. "'"" 
On  the  same  day  two  important  bills  were  brought  into  the 
Commons.    By  one  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  was  suspended, 
^e  other  provided  that  the  Parliament  should  not  be  dissolved 
by  the  death  of  William.  Sir  Rowland  Gwyn,  an  honest  conntiy 
gentleman ,  made  a  motion  of  which  he  did  not  at  all  foresee 
the  important  consequences.    He  proposed  that  the  members 
should  enter  into  an  association   for  the  defence  of  their 

•PoMludlaLcilDiton,  Hirsli  ,V  KH  •  Van  Cl>r«nUik« ,  ^"  "  i 
L'SarmlUga ,  Hina  dita. 

"  Oammani' Jonnul*  1  Feb.  34.  IMS. 
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CBAP.  Sovereign  and  their  country.  Montague ,  who  of  >3i  meo  vu 
—;^-  the  quickest  at  taking  and  impiovliig  a  hint,  saw  how  much 
such  an  asiodalion  would  strengthen  the  govemmest  and  the 
Whig  party.*  An  inatrument  was  immediately  drawn  up,  by 
which  the  TepresentatiTes  of  the  people,  each  for  himself 
solemnly  recognised 'WiUiam  as  rig^tfdl  and  lawful  King,  and 
bound  themaelves  to  stand  by  him  and  by  each  other  agunst 
James  andJamai's  adherenlo.  Lastly  they  vowed  that,  if  Hia 
Majeit^s  life  should  be  shortened  by  violence,  they  would 
avenge  him  aignally  on  hia  muiderera,  and  would,  with  one 
heart,  strenuoualy  support  the  order  of  succession  settled  by 
the  Bill  of  Bights.  It  was  ordered  that  the  Houib  should  he 
called  over  the  next  morning.**  The  attendance  waa  cod' 
sequently  great:  the  Asaomation,  engrossed  on  parchment, 
was  on  the  table ;  and  the  raemben  w«it  up ,  county  by  county, 
to  sign  their  names.*** 
s<ii>  oi  The  King's  speech,  the  joist  address  of  both  Housea,  the 
tiiiidi.  Association  &amed  by  the  Commons,  and  a  proclamation,  eon- 
tuning  a  list  of  the  conspirators  and  offering  a  reward  of  a  thou- 
sand pounds  for  the  apprehension  of  any  one  of  them,  were 
soon  cried  in  all  the  streets  of  the  capital  and  earned  out  by  all 
the  postbags.  Wherever  the  news  came  it  raised  the  whole 
country.  Those  two  hateful  words,  assassination  and  inva^on, 
acted  like  a  spell.  No  impressment  wax  necessary.  The  aeamen 
came  forth  from  their  hiding  places  by  ihouaanda  to  man  the 
fieet  Only  three  days  after  the  King  had  appealed  to  the 
nation,  Ruaaell  sailed  out  of  ihe  Thames  with  one  great  Bqua>- 
droo.  Another  was  ready  for  action  at  Spithead.  The  militia 
of  all  the  maritime  counties  &om  the  Wash  to  the  Land's  End 
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waa  under  amu.  For  peraoiu  uciued  of  offencei  metety  cdap. 
poli^sl  there  vae  gener&Uf  much  sfinpatby.  But  Barclsy'i  -^— 
aeaauiiu  vera  hunted  like  wolTes  by  tlie  whole  population. 
Th«  mbhoTTence  which  the  English  have ,  through  many  genera- 
tioDB ,  Stii  for  domiciliary  viaits ,  and  for  all  thoBe  impedimenta 
wluch  the  poBw  of  continental  states  throws  is  the  way  of  tia- 
vellers,  was  for  a  time  Buspended.  The  gates  of  the  City  of 
London  were  kept  many  hours  closed  while  a  strict  search  was 
made  within.  The  ma^&ates  of  almost  every  walled  town  in 
the  kingdom  followed  the  example  of  the  capitaL  On  every 
highway  parties  of  armed  men  were  posted  with  orders  to  stop 
passeogen  of  suspiuous  appearance.  During  a  Itw  days  it  was 
hardly  possible  to  perform  a  journey  without  a  passport,  or  to 
procure  posthorses  without  the  authority  of  a  justice  of  the 
peace.  Nor  was-  any  voice  raised  agunst  these  precautions. 
The  common  people  indeed  were,  if  possible,  more  eager  than 
the  public  fiinotionaries  to  bring  the  traitors  to  justice.  This 
eagerness  may  perhaps  be  in  part  ascribed  to  the  great  rewards 
promised  by  the  royal  proclamation.  Hie  hatred  which  every 
good  Frotestant  felt  for  Popish  cutthroats  was  not  a  littie 
strengthened  by  the  songs  in  which  the  street  poets  celebrated 
the  lucky  hackney  coachman  who  had  caught  his  trutor,  had 
Toceived  his  thousand  pounds ,  and  had  set  up  as  a  gentleman.* 
The  seal  of  the  populace  could  in  some  places  hardly  be  kept 
within  the  limits  of  the  law.  At  the  country  seat  of  Parkyns  in 
Warwickshire,  arms  and  accoutrements  sufBdent  to  equip  a 
troop  of  cavalry  were  found.  As  soon  as  this  was  known,  a 
fiiiiouB  mob  atsembled,  pulled  down  the  house  and  lud  the 

•  Aecaidlni  to  L'HirmlUsai  Sa~r  '  """  "*"  '"''  "'  ""■'  '"'■ 
IDOSM  hMkMr  eoiEhmea.  A  ahnwd  toi  *Igrlliuit  hsiknt;  wsobioiD 
iDdHdwM,  fromthtDitDTCorhUiulllDg,  Ttry  Ilkel7  to  be  laiiaeHnil  In 
lUl  sort  or  elMH.     The  navipipari  iboDnd  with  prsota  ol  tha  lanenl 
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CHAP-  gardens  utterly  waste,*  Forkpi  himself  was  (racked  to  a 
^-  ganet  in  the  Temple.  Porter  and  Keye»,  who  had  fled  into 
Surrey,  were  pursued  by  the  hue  and  cry,  stopped  by  the  coun- 
try people  near  Leatherhead,  and,  after  some  show  of  renst- 
ance ,  secured  and  sent  to  prison.  Friend  was  found  hidden  in 
the  house  of  a  Quaker.  Knightley  was  caught  in  the  dress  of  « 
fine  lady,  and  recognised  in  spite  of  his  patches  and  punt.  In 
a  few  days  all  the  chief  conspirators  were  in  custody  except  Bu^ 
clay,  who  succeeded  in  making  his  escape  to  Franue. 

At  the  same  time  some  notorious  malecontenta  were  ar- 
rested ,  and  were  detained  for  a  time  on  suspicion.  Old  Boger 
Lestrange,  now  in  bis  eightieth  year,  was  taken  up.  Fet^son 
wasfoundhiddenunderabed  in  Gray'sInnLane,  and  was,  to 
the  general  joy,  locked  up  in  Newgate.**  Meanwhile  a  special 
commission  was  issued  for  the  trial  of  the  traitors.  There  was 
no  want  of  evidence.  For,  of  the  conspirators  who  had  been 
seized ,  ten  or  twelve  were  ready  to  save  themselves  by  bearing 
witness  against  their  associates.  None  had  been  deeper  in 
guilt,  and  none  shrank  with  more  abject  terror  from  death, 
than  Porter.  Hie  government  consented  to  spare  him,  and 
thus  obtained ,  not  only  his  evidence ,  but  the  much  more  re- 
spectable evidence  of  Fendergrass.  Fendergrass  was  in  no 
danger:  he  had  committed  no  olfence:  his  character  was  fair; 
and  his  testimony  would  have  far  greater  weight  with  a  jury 
than  the  testimony  of  a  crowd  of  approvers  swearing  for  their 
necks.  But  he  had  the  royal  word  of  honour  that  he  should  not 
be  a  witness  withoAt  his  own  consent;  and  he  was  ftdly  deter- 
mined not  to  be  ft  witness  unless  be  were  assured  of  Porter'a 
safety.  Porter  was  now  safe;  and  Fendergrass  had  no  longer 
any  scruple  about  relating  the  whole  truth, 
ch^rmk       Chamock,  King  andKeyes  were  set  first  to  the  bar.    The 
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Chiefa  of  the  three  Courts  of  Common  Law  uid  aeTeial  other  cstr. 
Judges  vera  on  the  bench;  and  among  the  audieoce  were  manjr—^^ 
memben  of  both  Houaea  of  Pajliament. 

It  vaM  the  eleventh  of  March.  The  new  Act  which  regulated 
the  procedure  in  oases  of  high  treason  was  not  to  come  into 
force  till  the  twenty-fifth.  The  culj)ritB  urged  that,  as  the 
Legislature  had,  by  passing  that  Act,  recognised  the  justiceof 
allowing  them  to  see  their  indictment ,  and  to  srul  themselves 
of  the  assistance  of  an  advocate,  the  tribunal  ought  either  to 
grant  them  what  the  highest  author!^  had  declared  to  be  a 
leasonable  indulgence,  or  to  defer  the  trial  for  a  fortnight 
TheJudges,  however,  would  consent  to  no  delay.  Theyhave 
therefore  been  accused  by  later  writers  of  using  the  mere  letter 
of  the  law  in  order  to  destroy  men  who,  if  that  law  had  been 
construed  according  to  its  spirit,  might  have  had  some  chance 
ef  escape.  This  accusation  ia  unjust  The  Judges  undoubtedly 
earned  the  real  intention  of  the  Legislature  into  effect;  and,  for 
whatever  injustice  was  committed,  tbe  Legislature,  and  not  the 
Judges,  ought  to  be  held  accountable.  The  words,  "twenty- 
.  fifth  of  March,"  had  not  slipped  into  the  Act  by  mere  in- 
Advertence.  AU  parties  in  Parliament  had  long  been  agreed 
u  to  the  principle  of  the  new  regulations.  The  only  matter 
about  which  there  was  any  dispute  was  the  time  at  which  those 
regulations  should  take  effect  After  debates  extending  through 
several  aeauons,  after  repeated  divisions  with  various  results,  s 
compromise  bad  been  made;  and  it  was  surely  not  for  the 
Courts  to  alter  the  terms  of  that  compromise.  It  may  indeed 
be  confidently  affirmed  that,  if  the  Houses  had  foreseen  the 
Aisassination  Plot,  they  would  have  fixed,  not  an  earlier,  but  a 
later  day  for  the  commencement  of  the  new  system.  Undoubt- 
edly the  Parliament,  and  especially  the  Whig  party,  deserved 
■erious  blame.  For,  if  the  old  rules  of  procedura  gave  no  un- 
fair advantage  to  the  Crown,  there  was  no  reason  for  altering 
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<.  ttemj  andif,  ss  iras  generally  admitted,  they  did  give  an  un- 
—  IsSx  advantage  to  the  Crown ,  and  that  against  a  defendant  on 
trial  for  his  life,  they  ought  not  to  have  been  suffered  to  con- 
tinue in  .foTC«  ft  single  day.  But  no  blame  is  due  to  the  tri- 
bnnsLi  for  not  acuhg  in  direct  opposition  both  to  the  letter  and 
to  the  spirit  of  the  law. 

The  govenunent  might  indeed  have  postponed  the  triali  till 
thenew  Act  came  into  force;  and  it  would  have  been  wise,  as 
wellasrif^t,  todoso;  for  the  prisoners  would  have  guned  do 
thing  by  the  delay.  The  case  against  them  was  one  on  which 
all  the  ingenuity  of  the  Inns  of  Conrt  could  have  made  no  im- 
pression. Porter,  Pendergrass,  De  la  Bue  and  othen  gave 
evidence  which  admitted  of  no  answer.  Chamock  said  the 
very  little  that  he  had  to  say  with  readiness  and  presence  of 
mind.  The  jury  found  all  the  defondants  guilty.  It  is  not  much 
to  the  honour  of  that  age  that  the  announcement  of  the  verdict 
was  received  with  loud  huzzaa  by  the  crowd  which  surrounded 
the  Courthouse.  Those  huzsaa  were  renewed  when  the  three 
unhappy  men,  having  heard  then;  doom,  were  brought  forth 
under  a  guard.* 

Chamock  had  hitherto  shownno  sign  of  flinching:  but  when 
he  was  again  in  his  cell  his  fortitude  gave  way.  He  begged  hard 
formercy.  He  would  be  content,  he  said,  to  pass  the  rest  of 
bis  days  in  an  easy  confinement.  He  asked  only  for  his  life. 
In  return  for  his  life ,  he  promised  to  discover  all  that  he  knew 
of  the  schemes  of  the  Jacobites  against  the  government  If  H 
should  appear  that  he  prevaricated  or  that  he  suppressed  any 
thing,  he  was  willing  to  undergo  the  utmost  rigour  of  the  lair. 
This  offer  produced  much  excitement,  and  some  difference  of 
opinion ,  among  the  councillora  of  William.    But  the  King  de- 
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cided ,  u  b  auob  caaes  he  seldom  failed  to  decide ,  visely  and  t 
magnanimoiialy.  He  lav  that  the  ^scovery  of  Qie  AHasiina — 
tion  Plot  bad  changed  the  whole  poeture  of  afiUn.  ^  thione, 
lately  tottering,  was  fixed  on  an  immovable  basis,  ffispopulaiity 
bad  risen  impetnonsly  to  as  great  a  height  as  idien  he  was  on 
his  match  from  Totbay  to  London.  Many  who  had  been  out  of 
humoni  with  his  administration,  and  who  had,  in  ttieir  spleen, 
held  some  communication  with  Saint  Oermuns ,  were  shocked 
to  find  that  they  had  been,  in  some  sense,  leagued  with 
murderers,  ne  would  not  driTe  such  persons  to  despair.  He 
would  not  eren  put  them  to  the  blush.  Not  only  should  they 
not  be  punished;  they  should  not  undergo  the  humiliation  of 
being  pardoned.  He  would  not  know  that  they  had  offended. 
Chamoek  was  left  to  his  fate.*  When  he  found  that  he  had  no 
chance  of  being  received  as  a  deserter,  he  assumed  the  dignity 
of  a  martyr,  end  played  his  part  resolutely  to  the  dose.  That 
he  might  bid  forewell  to  the  world  with  a  better  grace,  he 
ordered  a  fine  new  coat  to  be  hanged  in,  and  was  very  particular 
on  his  last  day  about  the  powdering  and  curling  of  his  wig.** 
Just  before  he  was  turned  off,  he  deliTeied  to  the  Sberifis  a 
paper  in  which  he  avowed  that  he  had  consfrired  against  the 
life  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  but  solemnly  denied  that  James 
had  given  any  commisuon  authorising  assassination.  Xhe 
denial  was  doubtless  literally  correct:  but  Chamoek  did  not 
deny,  and  assuredly  could  not  with  truth  have  denied,  thathe 
bad  seen  a  commission  written  and  signed  by  James,  and  con- 
tslning  words  which  might  without  any  violence  be  construed, 
and  iriiich  were,  by  all  to  whom  tiiey  were  shown,  actually 

It  DiipoiItloD  orEDiIuil  oonildtnd; 
■mlci  EipoKd,    ITOl;    L'Somlti^B, 
.1,  "Chuinock  (  fait  if  gtsndti  In- 
Toti  H  (rui,  at  ■  osart  At  lout  d^olucri  mala  cUs  Inl  ■ 
—tt  nhuSa." 

■■  L-Harmltigi,  ll*rab)|. 
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:  eonitrued,  to  authoriie  the  muiderous  ambuBcade  of  Tumbam 

Indeed  Chamock,  in  snotber  paper,  viuch  a  ctUl  in  ex- 
Utence,  but  baa  never  been  printed,  held  \erf  different  lan- 
guage. He  plunlj  sud  that,  for  reaioni  too  obviouB  to  be 
mentioned,  he  could  not  tell  the  whole  truth  in  the  paper  which 
be  had  delivered  to  the  SheriSa.  He  acknowledged  that  tbe 
plotin  which  he  had  been  engaged  Bcemcd,  even  to  many  loyal 
subjects,  highly  criminal.  They  called  him  asHasun  and  mur- 
derer. Yet  what  had  he  done  more  than  had  been  done  by 
Mucins  Sctevola?  Nay,  what  had  he  done  more  than  had  been 
done  by  every  body  who  bore  arma  agtunst  the  Prince  of 
Orange?  If  an  army  of  twenty  thousand  men  had  suddenly 
landed  in  England  and  surprised  the  usnrpei,  this  would  have 
been  called  legitimate  war.  Did  the  difference  between  war 
and  assassination  depend  merely  on  tbe  number  of  persons 
engaged?  What  then  was  the  smallest  number  which  could 
law^ly  surprise  an  enemy?  Was  it  five  thousand,  or  a  thou- 
sand, or  a  hundred?  Jonathan  and  hii  armouibearor  were 
only  two.  Yet  tbey  made  a  great  slaughter  of  the  Philistines. 
Was  that  assassination?  It  cannot,  said  Chamock,  be  the 
mere  act,  it  muat  be  the  cause,  that  makes  killing  assassina- 
tion. It  followed  that  it  was  not  assassination  to  kill  one, —  and 
here  the  dying  man  gave  a  loose  to  all  hia  hatred,  —  who  had 
declared  a  war  of  extermination  agunst  loyal  subjects,  who 
hung,  drew  and  quartered  every  man  who  stood  up  for  the 
right,  and  who  had  lud  waste  England  to  enrich  the  Dutch. 
Chamock  admitted  that  hia  enterprise  would  have  been  un- 
justifiable if  it  had  not  been  authorised  by  James :  hut  he  mdn- 
tmnedthat  it  had  been  authorised,  not  indeed  expressly,  bat 
by  implication,  ffis  Majesty  had  indeed  formerly  prohibited 
similar  attempts;  but  had  prohibited  them,  not  aa  in  them- 
■elvea  criminal ,  but  merely  as  inexpedient  at  tliis  or  (hat  con- 
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juncture  of  afTsira.     Circumstaaces  had  ehBDg«d.     The  pro-  i 
hibition  might  therefore  reaBonably  he  considered  as  with--: 
drawn.    His  MajsHty's  foithAil  flubjecti  had  then  oulj'  to  look 
to  the  words  of  his  commiuion;  and  those  words,  beyond  all 
doubt,  fully  warranted  an  attack  on  the  person  of  the  usurper.* 

King  and  Keyes  suffered  with  ChorDock.  King  behaved  bi 
with  firmneaa  and  decency.  He  acknowledged  his  crime ,  and  a, 
sud  that  be  repented  of  it.  He  thought  it  due  to  the  Church  li' 
of  which  he  was  a  member,  and  on  which  his  conduct  had 
brought  reproach,  to  declare  that  he  had  been  misled,  not  by 
any  casuistry  about  tyrannicide,  but  merely  by  the  violence  of 
bis  own  evil  pasNOns.  I'ooi  Keyes  was  in  an  agony  of  tenor. 
His  tears  and  lamentations  moved  the  pity  of  some  of  (he 
spectators.  It  was  said  at  the  time,  and  it  has  often  since 
been  repeated,  that  a  servant  drawn  into  crime  by  a  master  was 
aproperol^ect  of  royal  clemency.  But  those  who  have  blamed 
the  severity  with  which  Keyes  was  treated  have  altogether 
omitted  tonoticethe  important  circumstance  which  distinguished 
bis  case  from  that  of  every  other  conspirator.  He  had  been  one 
of  the  Blues.  Hehadkeptup  to  the  last  an  intercourse  with  hib 
old  comrades.  On  the  very  day  fixed  for  the  murder  be  bad 
contrived  to  mingle  with  them  and  to  pick  up  intelligence 
from  them.    The  regiment  bad  been  so  deeply  infected  with 
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CHAr.  disloyalty  that  It  had  been  found  necessary  to  confine  some  Tnen 
^^  aad  to  dlamLss  many  more.  Surety,  if  (my  example  vu  to  be 
made,  it  was  proper  to  make  an  example  of  the  agent  by  whose 
instrumentality  the  men  who  meant  to  shoot  the  King  communi- 
cated with  the  men  whose  busineRS  wa*  to  guard  him. 
^<°'  Priend  was  tried  next.  Bis  crime  was  not  of  so  black  a  dye 
as  that  of  the  three  conipiraton  who  had  just  suffBred.  He  had 
indeed  invited  foreign  enemies  to  inrade  the  realm,  and  had 
made  preparations  for  joining  them.  But ,  though  he  had  been 
priry  to  the  design  of  asaassination,  be  had  not  been  a  party 
to  H.  His  large  fortune  however,  and  the  me  which  be  waa 
well  known  to  haTo  made  of  it,  marked  him  out  as  a  fit  object 
tbr  punishment.  He,  likeCbamock,  asked  for  oounael,  and, 
like  Chamock,  asked  in  vain.  The  Judges  could  not  relax  the 
law;  and  the  Attorney  General  would  not  postpone  tlte  triaL 
The  proceedings  of  that  day  fWnish  a  strong  argument  in  hTonr 
of  the  Act  from  the  benefit  of  which  Friend  was  excluded.  It  u 
impossible  to  read  them  over  at  this  distance  of  time  without 
fbeUng  compassion  for  a  silly  ill  educated  man,  unnerved  by 
extreme  danger,  and  opposed  to  cool,  astute  and  experienced 
antagonists.  Chamock  had  defended  himself  and  thoae  who 
were  tried  with  him  as  well  as  any  professional  advocate  could 
have  done.  But  poor  Friend  was  as  helpless  as  a  child.  He  j 
could  do  little  more  than  exclaim  that  he  was  a  Protestant,  and 
that  the  wituessea  against  him  were  Papists ,  who  had  diapens 
tionsfrom  their  priests  for  peijury,  and  who  believed,  that  to 
swear  away  the  lives  of  heretics  was  a  meritorious  woA. 
was  BO  grossly  ignorant  of  law  and  history  as  to  imagine  that  the 
statute  of  treasons,  passed  in  the  re!gn  of  Edward  the  Third,  at 
a  time  when  there  waa  only  one  religion  in  Western  Europe, 
contuned  a  clause  providing  that  no  Papist  should  be  a  vitneas, 
and  actually  forced  the  Clerk  of  the  Court  to  read  the  whols 
Aot  thnn  beginning  to  end.    About  his  guilt  it  was  impossible 
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that  there  could  be  a  doubt  in  any  rational  mind.  He  vas  con-  ce 
Ticted;  and  he  would  have  been  connoted  if  behad  been  allowed  — jj 
the  piirileges  for  which  he  asked. 

Parkyni  came  next  He  had  been  deeply  concerned  in  the  wi 
worst  part  of  the  plot,  and  was,  in  onereHpect,  loM  excusable 
than  any  of  his  accomplices:  for  they  were  all  nonjurors;  and 
he  had  taken  the  oaths  to  the  existing  goveniiuent.  He  too 
insisted  that  he  ought  to  be  tried  according  to  the  proTiaions 
of  the  new  Act  But  the  counsel  for  the  Crown  stood  on  their 
extreme  right;  and  his  request  was  denied.  As  he  was  a  man 
of  coQuderable  abilities,  and  had  been  bred  to  the  bar,  be 
probably  said  for  himself  all  that  counsel  could  have  sud  for 
him  {  and  thst  all  amounted  to  very  little.  He  was  found  guilty, 
and  received  sentence  of  death  on  the  evening  of  the  twenty- 
fourth  of  Much,  within  six  hours  of  the  time  when  the  law 
of  which  he  had  vtdnly  demanded  the  benefit  was  to  come  into 

The  execntios  of  the  two  knights  was  eagerly  expected  by 
the  population  of  London.  The  States  Qeneral  were  informed 
by  theii  correspondent  that,  of  all  sights,  that  in  which  the 
English  roost  delighted  was  ahanging,  and  that,  of  all  hangings 
within  the  memory  of  the  oldest  man,  that  of  Friend  andParkyns 
excited  the  greatest  interest  The  multitude  had  been  incensed 
ftgainst  Friend  by  reports  touching  the  exceeding  badness  of 
the  beer  which  he  brewed.  It  was  even  rumoured  that  be  had, 
in  his  zeal  for  the  Jacobite  cause ,  poisoned  all  the  casks  which 
he  had  furnished  to  the  navy.  An  innumerable  crowd  accord- 
ingly assembled  at  Tyburn.  Scaffolding  had  been  put  up  which 
formed  on  immense  amphitheatre  round  the  gallows.  On  this 
scaffolding  the  wealthier  spectators  stood,  row  above  row;  and 
expectation  was  at  the  height  when  it  was  announced  that  the 

■  Thi  trtil>DfPrltaduidPuk;iu«11lb*raiiiid,  eiciUently  raporttd, 
amOBC  lb*  SUte  Trlilt. 
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CHAP,  show  Moa  deferred.    The  mob  broke  up  in  bad  hotnour,  and  not 
■  i^    without  many  fighu  betwwn  those  who  had  giveii  money  for 
theirplaceBandthoae  who  refused  to  return  it* 

The  oauBe  of  tbii  Beveie  disappoiDtment  was  a  resolution 
Buddeoly  passed  by  the  Commoiu.  A  member  had  proposed 
that  a  Committee  should  be  sent  to  the  Tower  with  authority  to 
examine  the  prisoners,  end  to  bold  oat  to  them  the  hope  that 
they  might,  by  a  full  and  ingenuous  oonfeision,  obtain  the 
interoession  of  the  House.  The  debate  appears,  from  the  icauty 
information  which  has  come  down  to  us,  to  have  been  a  Terj 
Qurioui  one.  Fartiei  seemed  to  have  changed  characteca. 
It  might  have  been  expected  that  the  Whigs  would  have  been 
inexorably  severe,  and  that,  if  there  was  any  tenderness  forthe 
unhappy  men,  that  tenderness  would  have  been  found  among 
the  Tories.  But  in  truth  many  of  the  Whigs  hoped  that  they 
might,  by  sparing  two  criminals  who  bad  no  power  to  do 
mischief,  he  able  to  detect  and  destroy  numerous  criminals  high 
in  rank  and  office.  On  the  other  band ,  every  man  who  had 
ever  had  any  dealings  direct  or  indirect  with  Saint  Germains, 
or  who  took  an  interest  in  any  person  likely  to  have  had  such 
dealings,  looked  forward  with  dread  to  the  disclosures  which  the 
captives  might,  under  the  strong  terrors  of  death,  be  induced 
to  make.  Seymour,  simply  because  he  had  gone  further  in 
treason  than  tdmost  any  other  member  of  the  Houae,  was  louder 
than  any  other  member  of  the  House  in  exclaiming  against  all 
indulgence  to  bis  brother  traitors.  Would  tlie  Commona  usurp 
the  most  sacred  prerogative  ot  the  Crown?  It  was  for  His 
Majesty,andnatforthem,  to  judge  whether  lives  justly  forfeited 
could  be  without  danger  spared.  The  Whigs  however  carried 
their  point  A  Committee,  consisting  of  all  the  Frivy  Councillors 
in  the  House,  set  off  instantly  for  Newgate.  Friend  and  Parkyns 
were  ititerrogaled,  but  to  no  purpose.    They  had,  after  senteuce 

•  L'HemUUKa,  ApiU  A-  !>»• 
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had  been  passed  on  (kern,  ahoim  at  fint  iom«  lymptoms  of  c 
veakneM :  bat  their  courage  had  been  fortified  bj  the  aborts  — 
tioni  of  nonjuring  dirinei  irho  hod  been  admitted  to  the  prison. 
The  rumour  Tas  that  ParkynB  irould  have  given  way  but  (br  the 
entreaUetof  hiidaogbter,  who  adjured  him  to  Buffer  like  a  man 
for  the  good  catue.  Th«  criminah  ackaowledged  that  they  had 
done  the  acts  of  which  they  had  been  conficted,  but,  with 
a.  resolution  which  is  the  more  respectable  becauM  it  seenu  to 
haye  sprung,  not  from  eonstitulional  hardihood,  but  from 
sentiments  of  honour  and  religion,  refhsed  to  say  any  thing 
which  could  compTomiae  others.  * 

In  a  few  hours  the  crowd  agun  assembled  at^bnni;  and  ^< 
this  time  the  sightaeera  were  not  defrauded  of  their  amusement  ""i 
They  saw  indeed  one  sight  which  they  had  not  expected,  and  tr' 
which  produced  a  greater  sensation  titan  the  sxeontion  itself. 
JeremyCollieT  and  two  other  nonjuring  diTiness  of  lessoelebrity, 
named  Cook  and  Snatt,  had  attended  the  prisoners  in  Newgate, 
andwere  in  the  cart  under  the  galtows.    When  the  prayers  were 
over,  and  juat  before  the  hangman  did  his  offic«,  the  tbree 
■chismaUeel  priests  stood  up,  and  laid  their  hands  on  the  beads 
of  the  dying  men  who  continued  to  kneeL    Collier  pronounced 
a  form  of  absolution  taken  fromtbe  service  for  the  Visitation  of 
the  Sick,  and  his  brethren  eicIaimed''Amenl" 

This  ceremony  rMsed  a  great  outcry;  and  the  outcry  became 
louder  when,  a  few  hours  after  the  execution,  the  papers  de- 
livered by  the  two  tnutors  to  the  Sheriffs  were  made  public.  It 
bad  been  supposed  that  Parkyns  at  least  would  express  some 
repentance  for  the  crime  which  had  brought  bim  to  the  gallows. 
Indeed  hehad,  before  the  Committee  of  the  Commons,  owned 
that  the  Assassination  Plot  could  not  be  justified.  Bat,  inbii 
last  declaration,  he  avowed  his  share  in  that  plot,  not  only 

•  Commoni' JoDrnili,  April  1,3.  ISM;  L'Hennltage,  April  A-  KM) 
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:  Tithout  a  Tord  indicating'  remorBe,  bu^  itith  u>mattiiig.wluch 
— reBembled  exultation.  Was  this  a  man  h>  be  abBol*ed  by  Chri»- 
tian divines,  absohedbeforetheeyeBof tensof tbousands,  ab- 
soWed  with  rites  evidently  intended  to  attract  public  atten&m, 
witb  rites  of  which  there  was  no  trace  in  the  Bool  of  Comnum 
Prayer  or  in  the  practice  oftha  Church  of  England? 

In  journals,  pamphlets  and  broodudeB,  the  intoience  of  die 
three  Levites,  as  they  were  called,  was  sharply  reprehended. 
Wanants  were  soon  out.  Cook  and  Snatt  were  taken  and  im- 
prisoned: but  Collier  was  able  to  conceal  hinuelf,  and,  bythe 
help  ofone  of  the  presses  which  were  at  the  service  of  his  party, 
sent  forth  from  his  hiding  place  a  defence  of  tus  conduct.  He 
declared  that  he  abhorred  aaiassination  as  much  as  any  of  those 
who  railed  against  him;  and  his  general  character  wuranta us 
in  believing  that  this  declaration  was  perfectly  sincere.  But  the 
rash  act  into  which  he  had  been  hurried  by  party  spirit  fumiBhed 
his  adversaries  with  v^ry  plausible  reasons  for  questioning  hit 
sincerity.  A  crowd  of  answers  to  his  defence  appeared.  Pre- 
eminent among  them  in  importance  was  a  solemn  manifesto 
signed  by  the  two  Archbishops  and  by  all  the  Bishops  who  were 
then  in  Loudon,  twelve  in  number.  Even  Crewe  of  Durham 
and  Sprat  of  Rochester  set  their  names  to  this  document.  The; 
condemned  the  proceedings  of  the  Ihree  uonjuring  divines,  as  in 
form  irregular  and  in  substance  impious.  To  remit  the  aim  of 
impenitent  sinners  was  a  profane  abuse  of  the  power  which 
Christ  had  delegated  to  his  ministers.  It  was  not  denied  that 
Parkyns  had  planned  an  assassination.  It  was  not  pretended 
thathe  bad  professed  any  repentance  for  planning  an  asswuna- 
tion.  The  plun  inference  was  that  the  divines  who  aheolved 
him  did  not  thinL  it  sinfbl  to  assassinate  Sing  William. 
Collier  rqoined:  but,  though  a  pugnacious  controversialist,  he 
on  this  occasion  shrank  from  close  conflict,  and  made  his  escape 
as  welt  as  he  could  under  a  cloud  of  quotations  from  Tertullimn, 
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Cyprian uid Jerome,  AlbaBpineusandHunmond,  theCoundl  cur. 
of  Cartliag«  and  the  Council  of  Toledo.  The  public  feeling  iraa ——- 
'  strongly  against  the  Uiiee  abiolven.  ThegovenumenthoweTer 
wisely  datenuined  not  to  confei  on  tliem  the  honour  of  martyr- 
dom.  A  bill  was  found  against  them  hy  the  grand  jury  of 
Middlesex:  but  they  vrae  not  brought  to  tfiaL  Cook  and  Snatt 
were  set  at  liberty  after  a  abort  detention;  and  Colliei  would 
have  been  treated  with  equal  lenity  if  he  would  bvte  consented 
toputinbaiL  But  bo  wai  determined  to  do  no  act  which  could 
be  oonBtrued  into  B  recognition  of  theuBUTpinggOTemment.  He 
waB  therefore  outlawed;  and  when  he  died,  more  than  thir^ 
yean  lAter,  hie  outlawry  had  not  been  rerened.  * 

PaikynB  was  the  last  Englishman  who  was  tried  for  high  Tiiiia  oi 
treason  under  the  old  system  of  prooeduce.    The  first  who  was  .{|^' 
tried  under  the  new  system  was  Rookwood.    He  was  defended  tin* 
by  Sir  Bartholomew  Shower,  who  in  the  pieoeding  reign  had^^i^ 
tnade  himself  nnenTiably  conspicuous  as  a  servile  and  duel  sy- 
cophant, who  had  obtained  from  James  the  Becoideiship  of 
London  when  Holt  honourably  resigned  it,  and  who  had,  as 
Recorder,  sent  soldiers  to  the  gibbet  for  breaches  of  military 
discipline.    By  his  servile  cruelty  he  had  earned  the  nickname 
of  theUanhunter.    Shower  deserved,  if  any  offender  deserved, 
to  be  excepted  from  the  Act  of  Indennilf ,  and  left  to  the  utmost 
rigour  of  those  laws  which  he  had  so  shamelessly  perverted.  But 
he  had  been  saved  by  the  clemency  of  WiUiam,  and  had  requited 
that  clemency  by  pertinacious  and  malignant  opposition.**  It 
was  donhtJeu  on  account  of  Shower's  known  leaning  towards 
Jacobttism  that  he  was  employed  on  this  occasion.    He  raised 
some  technical  olgeotions  which  the  Court  overruled.    On  the 
merits  of  the  case  he  could  make  no  defence.   The  jury  returned 

•  L-HtrmiUgs.  April  i,.  lOM.  Th«  DeelBritlon  or  tha  Blitaopa,  Cot- 
lltr**  DtrcDM.  Bnd  Fortbar  Dafansa.  ud  ■  Ions  legal  argomadt  for  Oook 
and  Sun  «H1  ba  looDd  In  tha  Callaotlsn  of  8tU*  Triala. 
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'.  a  verdict  of  guilt?.    Cranbume  and  Lowick  were  then  tried  uid 
—  convicted.    Hey  suffered  with  Bookwood;  and  there  the  exe> 

cutioDB  stopped.* 
•>■  The  temper  of  the  nation  was  such  that  the  goTemment 
might  hare  shed  much  more  blood  without  incurring  the  re- 
proach of  cnieltf.  The  feeling  which  had  been  called  forth  hj 
the  discovery  of  the  plot  continued  daring  sereral  weeks  to  in- 
crease day  by  day.  Of  that  feeling  the  able  men  who  were  at 
the  head  of  theWhigpertymnde  aBingularlyskiUulose.  They 
saw  that  the  public  enthusiasm,  if  left  without  giudance,  would 
exhaust  itself  in  huzzas,  healths  and  honfires,  but  might,  if 
wisely  guided,  be  the  means  of  producing  a  great  and  lasting 
effect.  Hie  Association,  into  which  the  Commons  had  entered 
while  the  King's  speech  was  atill  in  their  ears,  furnished  tlie 
means  of  combining  four  fiflhs  of  the  nation  in  one  vast  club  tar 
the  defence  at  the  order  of  succession  with  which  were  iniepa- 
rabty  combined  the  dearestliberties  of  the  English  people,  and 
of  establishing  a  test  which  would  distinguish  those  who  were 
sealons  for  that  order  of  succession  from  those  who  sullenly  and 
reluctantly  acquiesced  in  it  Of  the  five  hundred  and  thirty 
members  of  the  Lower  House  about  four  hundred  and  twenty 
voluntarily  subscribed  the  instrument  which  recognised 'William 
as  rightful  and  lawful  Ein^  of  England.  It  was  moved  in  the 
Upper  House  that  the  same  form  should  he  adopted;  but  ob- 
jections were  raised  by  the  Tories.  Nottingham,  ever  conseien- 
tjons,  honourable  and  narrow  minded,  declared  that  he  could 
not  assent  to  the  words  "  rigbtftil  and  lawful."  He  still  held,  as 
he  had  held  from  the  first,  that  a  prince  who  had  taken  tbe 
Crown,  not  by  birthright,  but  by  the  gift  of  the  Convention, 
could  not  properly  be  so  described  William  was  doubtleat 
King  in  fact,  and,  as  King  in  fact,  was  Mititled  to  the  obedience 
of  Christians.    "No  man,"  sEud  Nottingham,  "has  served  or 
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will  Bene  Sjb  Mtjesty  more  faithfully  than  I.  But  to  this  doca-  ( 
ment  I  ctumot  set  my  hand."  Bocheater  and  Normonby  held  — 
Himil&r  lan^age.  Monmouth,  in  a  speech  of  two  houn  and  a, 
half,  eameitlj  exhorted  the  Lords  to  agree  with  the  Gommoiu. 
Burnet  wu  yehement  on  the  aame  aide.  Wharton,  whose  father 
had  lately  died,  and  who  was  now  Lord  Wharton,  appeuedin 
the  foremost  rank  of  the  Whig  peers.  Bat  no  man  distinguished 
himself  more  in  the  debate  then  one  whose  life,  both  public  and 
private,  had  been  one  long  series  of  faults  and  disasters,  the 
incestuous  lover  of  Henrietta  Berkeley,  the  unfortunate 
lieutenant  of  Monmouth.  He  had  recently  ceased  to  be  called 
by  the  tarnished  name  of  Grey  of  Wark,  and  was  now  Earl  of 
Tankenille.  lie  spoke  on  that  day  with  great  force  and  elo- 
quence for  the  words,  "lightfiil and lavfuL"  Leeds,  ailieres- 
pressing  his  regret  that  a  question  about  a  mere  phrase  should 
have  produced  dissension  among  noble  persons  who  were  all 
equally  attached  to  the  reigning  Sovereign, undertook  the  office 
of  mediator.  He  proposed  that  their  Lordships,  instead  of  re- 
cognising William  as  rightful  and  lawfdlKing,  should  declare 
that  William  had  the  right  by  law  to  the  English  Crown,  and 
that  no  other  person  had  any  right  whatever  to  that  Crown. 
Strange  to  say,  almost  all  tlie  Tory  peers  were  perfectly  satisfied 
with  what  Leeds  had  suggested.  Among  the  Whigs  there  was 
some  unwillingness  to  consent  to  a  change  which,  slight  as  it 
was,  might  be  thought  to  indicate  a  difference  of  opinion  be- 
tween the  two  Houses  on  a  subject  of  grave  importance.  But 
Devonshire  and  Portland  declared  themselves  content:  their 
auUiority  prevailed;  and  the  alteration  was  made.  How  a 
rightful  and  lawAil  possesaoi  is  to  be  disUnguiahed  fnmt  a  pos- 
sessor who  hae  the  exclusive  right  by  law  is  a  question  which  a 
Whig  may,  without  any  painM  sense  of  shame,  acknowledge 
to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  his  faculties,  and  leave  to  be  dis- 
cussed by  High  Churtihmen.    Eighty  three  peers  hnmediately 
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I.  affixed  tlieir  namea  to  the  amended  form  of  assoaatioii;  aod 
—  Booheiter  was  among  tbem.    NotUagham,  ootfetqniteMtia- 
fied,  a^edtiroefor-cooaidenitioa.* 

Bejwnd  tlte  irallB  of  PaiUament  there  waa  Done  (rfthia  verbal 
quibbling.  TtwUngmgeof theHt»MeofComaMni-iM»adopted 
by  the  whole  eoustiy.  IlieCitfofLondoiiled  the  way.  Within 
thirty  six  boun  after  the  AsBooiatioD'had  been  pablidad  under 
the  direction  «f  the  Spc^er  it  wai  toibacribed  by  tliB  Lord 
Mayor,  by  the  Aldermen,  andbyalaMt-alltltememberaofthe 
OommoQ  CoanoiL  The  mnnieipal  corporalione  aU  ov«r  the 
kingdom  fbUowed  the  example.  The  apting  aauxea  were  just 
begummg;  and  at  evMy  county  town  the  gread  Juroca  and  the 
jiuticea  of  the  peace  ptit-down  theb  namea.  Soon  shopke^en, 
artiiani,  yeomen,  htaen,  hasbandmen,  eameby  thousHidi 
to  Ae  table*  where  the  paicbmenta  were  Md  out.  In  West- 
minster there  wen  tbtrty  seven  thouaand  Mioniatora,  in  the 
Tower  Hamlets  eight  tbonsaad,  in  Souttawark  eighteen  thou- 
aand. The  rural  parts  of  Surrey  fntoisbedaeTenteen  thoiuand. 
At  Ipswich  all  the  freemen  signed  except  two.  At  Warwick  all 
tlie  male  inhabitants  who  had  attuned  the  *fB  of  sixteen  signed, 
except  two  Papists  and  two  Quakers.  At  Taonton,  where  the 
memory  of  the  Bloody  Circuit  was  freih ,  ey^j  man  who  eonld 
write  gave  in  his  adhesion  In  the  gcTemmtat.  AU  the  chnrebea 
and  all  the  meeting  housCi  in  the  town  wcie-  erowded,  as  they 
had  never  been  crowded  befiire,  Iritli  people  who  came  ta  tlwiA 
Ood  for  hftTJng  preserved  hhn  whom  they  fondly  called  William 
tlie  DeliTSrer.  Of  all  the  counties  of  Eng^d  Lancaahire  ww 
the  most  JacobiliGaL  TetLancaahire  ftimiebed  fifty  thousand 
ngnatmvs.    Ofall  the  great  towns  ofEnglendNonriohwaB  the 
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most  Jacobitical.  The  magiBirates  of  that  ci^  were  luppoaed  c 
to  be  in  the  intereet  of  ths  exiled  djnuty.  The  DOnjuion  Ten  — 
Dumeious,  and  had,  just  before  the  disooveiy  of  the  plot, 
seemed  to  be  in  unusuat  spuils  and  ventured  to  take  unusual 
libertiBH.  Ooe  of  dia  chief  divines  of  the  schism  had  preached 
a  sermon  there  which  gave  rise  to  strange  suapioians.  He  had 
taken  for  bia  text  the  verse  in  which  the  Prophet  Jeremiah  an- 
noonoed  that  the  day  of  vengeance  was  come ,  that  the  sword 
would  be  drunk  with  blood,  that  the  Lord  God  of  Hosts  had  a 
saaifice  in  the  north  country  by  the  riverEuphrates.  Very  soon 
it  was  known  that,  at  the  time  when  this  discourse  was  delivered, 
swords  bad  actually  been  sharpening,  under  the  direction  of 
Barclay  aai  Parkynt ,  for  a  bloody  sacrifice  on  the  north  bulk 
ofthe  river  Thames.  The  indignation  of  the  common  people  of 
Norwich  was  not  to  be  restrained.  They  came  in  multitudes, 
though  discouraged  by  the  municipal  authorities,  to  plight  faith 
to  William,  rightful  and  lawfiil  King.  In  Norfolk  the  number 
of  signatures  amounted  to  forty  eight  thousand,  in  Suffolk  to 
seventy  thousand.  Upwards  of  five  hundred  rolls  went  up  to 
Loudon  &om  every  part  of  England.  The  number  of  naroes 
attached  to  twenty  seven  of  those  rolls  appeals  from  theLondon 
Gazette  to  have  been  three  hundred  and  fourteen  thousand. 
AAer  making  the  la^st  allowance  for  fraud,  It  seems  eert^ 
that  the  Association  included  the  great  majority  of  the  adult 
male  inhabitants  of  England  who  were  ^le  to  sign  their  names. 
The  tide  of  popular  feeling  was  so  strong  that  a  man  who  was 
known  not  to  have  signed  isn  oonaiderafale  TiBkofbeingpubticly 
a&onted.  Inmanyplacesnobody  speared  without  wearing  in 
his  hat  a  red  riband  on  which  were  embroidered  the  words, 
"  Gennal  Association  for  King  William."  Once  a  party  of  Ja- 
cobites had  the  courage  to  parade  a  street  in  London  with  an 
emblematio  denes  which  seemed  to  indioate  their  eontempt  for 
the  newSolemoLeague  and  CorensnL   Hey  were  instantly  put 
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,.  to  rout  by  the  mob,  and  their  leader  vai  well  ducked.  Tbn 
—  enthuBium  spread  to  secluded  iriei,  to  faotoriea  in  foreign 
countries,  to  lemote  colonies.  The  Association  was  signed  by 
the  rnde  flshermen  of  the  Scilly  Kocks,  by  the  English  mer- 
chsnts  of  Malaga,  bytiieEnglishmerchantsof  Genoa,  by  the 
eitiiens  of  NerYork,  by  the  tobacco  planters  ofVirginla  and 
by  the  sugai  planters  of  Barbadoes.  * 

Emboldened  by  success,  the  Whig  leaders  Tontured  to  pro- 
ceed a  step  further.  They  brought  into  the  Lower  House  a  bill 
forthe  securing  ofthe  King's  person  and  goTemment.  By  this 
bill  it  was  provided  that  whoever,  while  the  war  lasted,  should 
come  fromFranceintoEngland  without  the  royal  license  should 
incur  the  penalties  of  treason,  that  the  suspension  of  the  Ha- 
beas Corpus  Act  should  continue  to  the  end  of  the  year  I69G, 
and  that  all  functionaries  appointed  by  William  should  retain 
their  ofBces,  notwithstanding  his  death,  till  his  successor  should 
be  pleased  to  dismiss  them.  The  form  of  Association  which  the 
House  of  Commons  bad  adopted  was  solemnly  ratified;  audit 
was  provided  that  no  person  should  sit  in  Uiat  House  or  should 
hold  any  office,  civil  or  military,  without  signing.  The  Lords 
were  indulged  in  the  use  of  their  own  form;  and  nothing  was 
said  about  the  clergy. 

The  Tories,  headed  hy  Finch  and  Seymour,  complained 
bitterly  of  this  new  test,  and  ventured  once  to  divide,  but  were 
defeated.  E^chseemstohavebeenheardpatiently:  hot,  not" 
wilhstsnding  all  Seymour's  eloquence,  the  contemptuous  man- 
ner in  which  he  spoke  of  the  Association  rused  a  storm  against 
which  he  could  not  stand.  Loud  cries  of  "the  Tower,  th* 
Tower,"  were  besid.  Haughty  and  imperious  as  he  was,  be 
was  foraed  to  explain  away  his  words,  and  could  scarcely,  by 
sfKtlogiDng  in  a  manner  to  which  he  was  litde  accustomed,  sava 

■  S««  th*  LoDdoB  Qutttu  daring  leTcnl  iTHki)  L'HemilUga, 
Xueb)).,  ^~t'    April  M-ISSS;  Fottniui,  April  S. ».  SO. 
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himself  from  the  hiuniliiition  of  bsing  called  to  the  bar  emd  re-  cbaf, 
prinumded  on  his  knees.  Tiie  bill  vent  up  to  the  Lords,  and  -j^' - 
passed  vith  great  speed  in  spite  of  the  oppoudon  of  Kochestei 

end  Nottingham.* 

The  nature  and  extent  of  the  change  which  the  discoTery  of  sui  ro? 
the  ABsaaunation  Plot  had  produced  in  the  temper  of  the  House  nuni '  i' 
of  CoDunonB  and  of  the  nation  is  strikinglj  illustrated  hj  the  *"' 
history  of  a  bill  entitled  a  Bill  for  the  further  Begulation  of 
Elections  of  Members  of  ParliamenL  The  moneyed  interest 
was  almost  entirely  Whig,  and  was  therefore  an  object  of  dis- 
like to  the  Tories.  The  rapidly  growing  power  of  liat  interest 
was  generally  regarded  with  jealousy  by  landowners  whether 
they  were  Whigs  or  Tories.  It  was  something  new  and  mon- 
strous to  see  a  trader  from  Lombard  Street,  who  had  no  tie  to 
the  soil  of  our  island,  and  whose  wealth  was  entirely  personal 
and  movable,  post  down  to  DeTonahire  or  Sussex  with  a  port- 
manteau iiill  of  guineas,  offer  himself  as  candidate  for  a 
borough  in  opposition  to  a  neighbouring  gentleman  whose  an- 
cestors had  been  regularly  returned  ever  since  the  Wars  of  the 
Boaes,  and  come  in  at  the  head  of  the  poll.  Yet  even  this  was 
not  the  worst  More  than  one  seat  in  Parliament,  itwassaid, 
had  been  bought  and  sold  over  a  dish  of  coffee  at  Garraway's. 
The  purchaser  had  not  been  required  even  to  go  tlirough  the 
form  of  showing  himself  to  the  electors.  Without  leaving  his 
counting  bouse  in  Cheapside,  he  bad  been  chosen  to  represent 
a  place-which  be  had  never  seen.  Such  thingswere  intolerable. 
Koman,  itwassaid,  oughttositintheEnglishlegislaturewho 
was  not  master  of  some  hundreds  of  acres  of  English  ground.** 
A  bill  was  accordingly  brought  in  which  provided  that  every 

■  JoDRuU  or  tht  CommoM  wd  Lordig  L-BsriiilUf*,  AprU  A>  U- 
1«M. 

••  Bee  tht  Fnaboldar-i  Pies  nilnit  Btoakjobblns  EKoUoni  of  Fsilll- 
DKot  Hen,  and  Iha  Conalderstloni  upon  CoiinpC  LIicUdik  gf  HtlDben  to 
Mm  Id  PuUsmeot.    Botli  theie  pimpUeU  wan  pEbllthed  la  1101. 
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',  member  of  the  House  of  Commona  muat  have  a  certEun  est&te  in 
—  tand.  For  a  knight  of  a  shire  the  quslificatdon  was  fixed  at  &-m 
hundred  a  jeai;  foi  a  burgess  at  two  hundred  a  year.  Early  in 
February  this  bill  was  read  a  second  time  and  refeired  to  a 
Select  Committee.  A  motion  was  made  that  the  Committee 
should  be  instructed  to  add  a  clause  enacting  that  all  elections 
should  be  by  ballot.  "Whether  this  motion  proceeded  fUrom  a 
Whig  or  B  Tory,  by  what  a^amenta  it  was  supported  and  on 
what  grounds' it  was  opposed,  we  have  now  no  means  of 
discorering.  We  Icnow  only  that  it  was  rejected  without  a 
^vision. 

Before  the  bill  came  back  bum  the  Committee ,  aome  of  ths 
most  respectable  constituent  bodies  in  the  kingdom  had  raised 
their  voices  against  the  new  restriction  to  which  it  was  proposed 
to  subject  them.  There  had  in  general  been  little  sympathy  be- 
tween the  commercial  towns  and  the  Universities.  For  the 
commercial  towns  were  the  chief  seats  of  Whiggism  sod  Non- 
conformity; and  the  Univer^ties  were  zealous  for  the  Crown 
and  the  Church.  Now,  however,  Oxford  and  Cambridge  made 
common  cause  withLondon  and  Bristol.  It  was  hard,  said  the 
Academics,  that  a  grave  and  learned  man,  sent  by  a  large  body 
of  grave  and  learned  men  to  the  Great  Council  of  the  nation, 
should  be  thought  less  fit  to  sit  in  that  Council  than  a  boozing 
clown  who  had  scarcely  literature  enough  to  entitle  himtotbe 
benefit  of  clergy.  It  was  hard,  said  the  traders,  that  a  mer- 
chant prince,  who  had  been  the  first  magiBtrate  of  the  first  city 
in  the  world,  whose  name  on  the  back  of  a  bill  commanded  en- 
tire confidence  at  Smyrna  and  at  Genoa,  at  Hamburg  and  at 
Amsterdam,  whohBdataeaBhipaeveryoneofwhlchwaswortli 
a  manor,  and  who  had  repeatedly,  when  the  liberty  and  religion 
of  the  kingdom  were  in  peril,  advanced  to  the  government,  at 
an  hour's  notice,  five  or  ten  thousand  pounds,  should  be  sup< 
posed  to  have  a  less  stake  in  the  prosperity  of  the  commoik< 
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ireallli  than  a  tquire  vho  aold  his  ovn  buDocks  and  tiopt  over  a  craf, 
pot  of  ale  at  the  nearest  market  toirn.  On  the  report,  it  vaa  — j^^'- 
moved  that  the  Universities  should  be  excepted:  but  the  motioa 
was  lost  hy  a  hundred  and  fiity  one  TOtes  to  a  hundred  and  forty 
three.  On  the  third  reading  it  was  moYed  that  the  City  af  Lon- 
don should  be  eusefted:  but  it  was  not  thought  advisable  to 
divide.  The  final  question  that  the  bill  do  pass,  was  carried  by 
a  hundred  and  seventy  three  votes  to  a  hundred  and  fii^  on  the 
day  whish  preceded  the  discovery  of  the  Assassination  Plot. 
The  Lords  agreed  to  the  bill  inthout  any  amendment. 

William  had  to  oonsidec  whether  he  would  give  or  withhold 
bis  assent.  The  commercial  towns  of  the  kingdom,  and  among 
them  the  City  of  London,  which  had  always  stood  firmly  by 
him ,  and  which  had  extricated  him  many  times  from  great  em- 
barrassnienti,  implored  his  protection.  It  was  represented  to 
him  that  the  Comroooa  were  far  indeed  from  being  unanunous 
onthisiubjeot;  that,  in  the  last  stage,  the  majority  had  been 
only  twenty  three  in  a  full  House ;  that  the  motion  to  except  the 
Universities  had  been  bst by  amiyority  of  only  eight.  OnfoU 
ooosidersldon  he  resolved  not  tn  pas*  the  bill.  Nobody,  he 
Slid,  oould  aocvae  him  of  BcUng  selfishly  on  this  occasion:  his 
prerogative  was  not  oonoemed  in  the  matter;  and  he  could  have 
na  objection  to  the  proposed  law  except  that  it  would  be  mis- 
diiavous  to  his  peopU. 

On tbetenthofAprUlGSfl,,  therefore,  the Cleriic^the Par- 
liament was  commended  to  inCum  the  Houses  that  the  King 
would  consider  of  the  Bill  for  the  further  Begulation  of  Elec- 
tions. Some  violent  Tories  in  the  House  of  Commons  flattered 
themselves  that  they  might  be  able  to  carry  a  resolution  reflect- 
ing on  the£ing.  They  moved  that  whoever  had  advised  His 
Uqestjt  to  refuse  his  assent  to  their  bill  was  an  enemy  to  him 
add  to  the  nation.  Never  was  a  greater  blunder  committed. 
The  temper  of  the  House  was  very  different  boia  what  it  had 
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>.  been  on  the  day  when  the  addreaB  agunst  Portland's  grant  bad 
—  been  roted  by  acclamation.  Hie  detection  of  a  murderoua  can* 
apiiacy,  th«  apprehension  of  a  French  inTasion,  had  changed 
every  thing.  The  King  was  popular.  Every  day  tea  or  twelve 
balei  of  parchment  covered  with  the  signatures  of  aeaociaton 
were  lud  at  hia  feet.  Nothing  could  be  more  impmdent  than  to 
propose ,  at  such  a  time ,  a  thinly  disguised  vote  of  censure  on 
him.  The  moderate  Tories  accordingly  separated  themselves 
horn  Qior  angry  and  unreasonable  brethren.  The  motioii  ms 
rejectedbytwohundiedandnineteen  votes  to  seventy;  and  the 
House  ordered  the  question  and  the  numbers  on  both  sides  to 
be  published,  in  order  that  the  world  might  know  how  com- 
pletely the  attempt  to  produce  a  qnarrel  between  the  King  and 
the  Parliament  had  failed.* 

The  countiy  gentlemen  might  perhaps  have  been  more  in- 
Dd  clined  to  resent  the  loss  of  their  bill ,  had  they  not  been  put 
into  high  goodhumonr  by  another  bill  which  they  considered  as 
even  more  important  The  project  of  a  Land  Bank  had  been  re- 
eved; not  in  the  form  in  which  it  had,  two  years  before,  been 
brought  under  the  consideration  ofthe  House  of  Commoiu,  but 
in  a  form  much  less  shocking  to  common  sense  and  less  open  to 
ridicule.  Chamberlayne  indeed  protested  loudly  against  all 
modifications  of  his  plan,  and  proclaimed,  with  undiminished 
confidence,  that  he  would  make  all  his  countrymen  rich  if  they 
would  only  let  him.  He  was  not,  he  said,  the  first  great  dis- 
coverer whom  princes  and  BtBtesmenha^  regaided  as  a  dreamer. 
Henry  the  Seventh  had,  in  an  evil  hour,  rei^tsed  to  listen  to  Chris- 
topher Columbus:  the  consequence  bad  been  that  England  had 
lost  the  mines  of  Mexico  and  Peru;  yet  what  were  the  miaes  of 
Mexico  and  Peru  to  the  riches  of  a  nation  blessed  with  an  un- 
limited paper  cnrrency?    But  the  united  force  of  reason  and 
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ridicule  had  reduced  the  once  Dmneroiu  lect  which  Callowed  cur. 
Chsmberlayne  to  a  Nnall  and  Mlect  company  of  incorrigible  —^~ 
fool*.  Few  even  of  the  squirea  now  believed  in  hie  two  great 
dootrinei;  the  doctrine  that  the  State  can,  by  merely  calling  a 
bundle  of  old  rag*  ten  millionB  iterUng,  add  ten  million*  sterling 
to  the  riches  of  the  nation;  and  the  doctrine  that  aleue  of  land 
for  a  term  of  years  may  be  worth  many  times  the  fee  stmpt6. 
But  it  was  itiil  the  general  opinion  of  the  country  gentlemen 
that  a  bank,  of  which  it  should  be  the  special  business  to  ad- 
vance money  on  the  security  of  land ,  might  be  a  great  bleising 
to  the  nation.  Harley  and  the  Speaker  Folej'  now  proposed 
that  such  a  bank  should  be  established  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  pcomised  that,  if  their  plan  was  adapted,  the 
King  should  be  amply  supplied  with  money  for  the  next 
campaign. 

The  Whig  leaders,  and  espedallj  Montagne,  saw  that  the 
scheme  was  a  delusion,  thatitmustipeedily  ful,  and  that,  be- 
fore it  failed,  it  might  not  improbably  ruin  their  own  favourite 
institution,  the  Bank  of  England.  But  on  this  point  they  had 
against  them,  not  only  the  whole  Tory  party,  bat  also  their 
toaster  and  many  of  their  foUowers.  The  necessities  of  the  State 
were  pressing.  The  offers  of  the  projecton  were  tempting.  The 
Bankof  Englsndhad,  in  return  for  its  charter,  advanced  to  the 
State  only  one  million  at  eight  per  cent  The  Land  Bank  would 
advanee  more  than  two  millions  and  a  half  at  seven  per  cent. 
William,  whose  chief  object  was  to  prooore  money  for  the  ser- 
vice of  the  year,  was  little  inclined  to  find  fault  with  any  source 
from  which  two  millions  and  a  half  oould  be  obtuned.  Sunder- 
land, who  generally  exerted  his  influence  in  favour  of  the  Whig 
leaden,  failed  them  on  this  occasion.  The  Whig  country  gen- 
tlemen were  delighted  by  the  prospect  of  being  able  to  repair 
their  stables,  replenish  their  cellars,  and  give  portioas  to  theii 
daughters.    It  was  imposuble  to  contend  against  auoh  a  combi- 
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.  nation  of  Force.  AbillwaBpassedwhicIi  aHtlnoriaedthegoveTD- 
-  meat  to  borrow  two  millioa  &vs  hundied  tmd  lixtj  four  dioa< 
land  poundB  at  Bevea  par  cant.  Ai&md,  arismg  chiefly  from  a 
new  tax  on  salt,  was  set  apart,  for-  the  parent  of  tho  interest. 
If,  before  tlie  first  of  August ,,  the  aubasiiplioii  for  one  half  of 
this  loan  ihould  haT«  been  filled,  and  if  one  haJf  of  the  aom 
aubaeribed  ahould  have  heen  paid  into  the  Eschequer,  the  sub- 
■criben  were  to  become  a  corporate  body,  under  the  name  tf 
the  National  Land  Bank.  Aa  tiiia  bank  waieapressly  intended 
to  aceommodate  country  gratlenen ,  it  was  attictly  int«nlicted 
from  lending  money  on  any  private  security  ether  than  a  mort- 
gageiofland,  and  wae  baond  to  lendoDtDon^age  atleaathalf 
a  million  annually.  The  interest  on  this  half  million  wee  not  to 
exceed  thtee  and  a  half  per  cent,  if  the  pt^ments  were 
quarterly,  or  four  per  cent,  if  the  payments  v«n  half 
yearly.  At  that  tiiaie  the  xoatket  rtde  of  intereit  on  the  beat 
mortgagiea  was  full  lix  per  cent  The  shrewd  obsecren  at  the 
DutchEmbassf  thereffwe  thought  that  capit^tt  wotild  eaclMV 
all  connection  with  what  must  neeeMarily  be  a  le^ng  ccsmwh, 
and  that  the  aubseriptifm.  would  never  b»  half  SUedsp;  aa^it 
seems  atrange  that  any  saae  peuon  A<nM  have  tliAiigbt 
otherwise.* 

It  was  vain  however  to  reaMSk  againat  the  gaixeiaJi  infitta^ 
ti<m.  The  Torieiexultin^ypredieted  that  the  Bank  of  Sebeit 
Harley  would  completely  eelipse  the  Sank  of  Charles  Montague. 
The  bill  paaaed  both  Housei.  On  the  twent]t«aventh  «f  April 
it  received  the  royal  aatent;  and  the  FaxUatiiMt  wm  inune' 
diately  aftenranlarpiarqgued. 

•  Tbe  kct  fa  7  &  B  inil.  S.  o.  31.    lU  blltory  mi;  be  teased    In  the 
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OsthemyeD&otHajUiS,  WilliBm  landed  In  Holland.*  c^'*''' 
Thence  he  proceeded  to  Fltrndeis,  and  took  *e  command  of"!™."" 
the  allied  forces,  which  were  collected  in  the  neighbouibood  of  ""•t 
Ohent.    Tilleroy  and  BonMers  were  alreadj  in  the  field.    AUiionim 
Europe  waited  impatiently  Ibr  great  newa  fiom  the  Netherlands,  ihiriiaiis. 
but  waited  in  vun.    No  aggressive  movement  was  made.    The 
object  of  the  generals  on  both  sides  was  to  keep  their  troops 
from  dying  of  hunger;  and  it  was  an  object  bj  no  means  easily 
attained.    The  treasuriea  both  of  France  and  England  were 
empty.    Lewishad,  during  the  vnnter,  crested  with  great  dif. 
ficulty  and  espense  a  f^gantic  magazine  at  Ginet  on  the  frontier 
of  his  kingdom.    The  buildings  were  commodioua  and  of  vast 
extent    The  qnautit]'  of  provender  laid  op  in  th^n  for  hones 
was  immense.    The  number  of  rations  for  men  was  commonly 
estimated  at  &om  three  to  four  milliona.   But  early  in  tiie  spring 
AtUone  andCohom  had,  by  a  bold  and  dexterous  move,  sur- 
prised Oivet,  and  had  utterly  destroyed  both  storehouses  and 
■tores.**  Fronoe,  dreadyfiuntdngfi«ra  exhaustion,  was  in  no 
condition  to  rep^  such  a  lost.    Sieges  such  as  those  of  Mons 
and  Namui  were  operations  too  costly  for  her  means.    The 
hnsines^ofheranny  nowwas,  not  to  conquer,  but  to  subsist. 

The  anny  of  William  was  reduced  to  straits  not  less  painf^ 
The  materi^  wealth  of  England,  indeed,  had  not  been  very 
seriously  impaired  by  the  drun  which  the  war  had  caused :  but 

■  London  Guetta,  Hir  4.  1(M. 
*■  Ibid.  UMith  11.  IS.  ItHi  Kontblr  KtronrT  '<"'  »■"» .  1*K. 
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CHAP,  ibe  was  Buffering  sererelf  ftom  Uie  defectiT«  state  of  that  in- 

-"''•■■  atrument  hj  which  har  material  wealth  was  distributed. 

commer-       Ssturdaj,  the  wcoiid  of  May,  bed  been  fixed  by  FsTliameiit 

iq'eo""*  ^  ^°  ^^  ^^  ""  ^^^^  '^^  clipped  crowm,  hatfcrowiu  and 

Uai       ehillinga  were  to  be  received  by  tale  in  payment  of  taxes.*    The 

Exchequer  waa  besieged  bom  dawn  till  midnight  by  an  immenie 

multitude.  It  waa  neceuary  to  call  in  the  guards  for  the  purpose 

of  keeping  order.     On  the  following  Monday  began  a  cruel 

agony  of  afew  months,  which  was  destined  to  be  succeeded  by 

many  yean  of  almost  unbroken  prosperity.** 

Most  of  the  old  silver  had  vsniihed.  The  new  silver  had 
scarcely  made  its  appearance.  About  four  millions  sterling,  in 
ingots  and  hammered  coin,  were  lying  in  the  vaults  of  the 
Exchequer;  and  the  milled  money  as  yet  came  forth  very  slowly 
from  the  Mint.***  Alarmists  predicted  that  the  wealthiest  and 
most  enlightened  kingdom  in  Europe  would  be  reduced  to  the 
state  ofthoaebarbaioussaoietiea  in  which  a  mat  is  bou^t  with 
a  hatchet,  and  a  pair  of  mocassins  with  a  piece  of  venison. 

There  were,  indeed,  some  hammered  pieces  which  had 
escaped  mutalalion;  and  sixpences  not  clipped  ^thin  the  inner- 
most ring  were  lUll  current  Thisoldmoneyand  thenewmoney 
togethermadeupasoantyatockof  silver,  which,  withthehelp 
of  gold,  was  to  carry  the  nation  through  the  Bununer.f  The 
manufacturers  generally  contrived,  though  with  extreme  dif< 
fieul^,  to  pay  their  workmen  in  coin.'tt  The  upper  dsaees  seem 

•  Tlu  Act  piOTUtil  thU  tb*  oUpped  manty  miue  bt  bronsht  In  btton 
tha  foBTth  or  May.  A*  tb*  tUtd  wm  •  Snsdar ,  tba  Hcond  wu  piutlwllr 
th*  lul  diy. 

»  L'HarmEtiica,  Kay  A- l*»<t  LondoB  NawalallH.IIayl.,  Ibr  «.    In 

DoUoa  of  for  (ba  ODlTcnil  eoncarn  people  hail  Id  it." 

•H  Iri>ndon  Hawalauar,  Mar  U.  1*M|  Old  fortmHtar,  Jose  It.)  L'Bar- 
BlUse.Uarlt. 

i  Haroeia  Brief Mamolii,  Lanadowne  UBB.ROI. 
ii  Bia   Uw   patlUoD   ftom  Blnninsham  In   tb*  Commeiis*  Joonula, 
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to  hftTe  lived  to  a  great  extent  on  credit.  Even  an  opulent  man  cbaf. 
■eldom  bad  the  meana  of  discharging  the  weekly  bills  of  hii  -^^ 
bakerand butcher.*  Apramisiorynote,  however,  Bubacribed 
by  such  a  man,  was  readily  taken  in  the  distriot  where  hi>  means 
and  charaeter  were  well  known.  The  notes  of  the  wealthy 
moneychangers  of  Lombard  Street  circulated  widely.*"  The 
paper  of  the  Bank  of  England  did  much  service,  and  would  have 
done  more,  but  for  the  unhappy  eiror  into  which  the  Parliament 
had  recently  been  led  by  Harley  and  Foley.  The  conSdence 
which  the  public  had  felt  in  that  powerful  and  opulent  Company 
had  been  shaken  by  the  Act  which  establiahed  the  Land  Bank, 
It  might  well  be  doubted  whether  there  would  be  room  for  the 
two  rival  institutions;  and  of  the  two,  the  younger  seemed  to 
be  the  favourite  of  the  government  and  of  the  legislature.  The 
stock  of  the  Bank  of  England  had  gone  rapidly  down  ttam  a 
hundred  and  ten  to  eighty  three.  Meanwhile  Uie  goIdBmithl, 
who  had  from  the  first  been  hostile  to  that  great  corporation, 
were  plotting  aguast  it.  They  collected  its  paper  from  eveiy 
quarter;  and  on  the  fourth  of  May,  when  the  Eichequei  had 
just  swallowed  up  most  of  the  old  money,  and  when  scarcely 
any  of  the  new  money  had  been  issued,  Uiey  flocked  to  Qrocera' 
Hall,  and  insisted  on  immediate  payment  A  single  goldsmith 
demanded  thirty  thousand  pounds.  The  Directors,  in  thi> 
«xiremity,  acted  wisely  and  flimly.  Tbey  refused  to  cash  the 
notes  which  had  been  thus  maliciously  presented,  and  left  the 
holders  to  seek  a  remedy  in  Westminster  HolL  Other  creditors, 
who  came  in  good  fUth  to  ask  for  their  due,  were  paid.  The 
conspirators  sfectad  to  biumph  over  the  powerM  body,  which 

■  "XoBcr  »n*dli>giuret,iaUutDoaewupildorni»l»d:  bolill 
wiu  on  tnnt."  —  ETsljn,  W«y  IB.  And  isUn.  on  Jnnt  11. i  "Wmt  of 
cBRentmoDcr  to  cirijoB  th*  anullul  ooncema,  *"■!  '*>'  dillr  piOTMoM 
Id  Ilie  DiiTtcU." 

••  L'H«niitUt>i  ^^T  ^"  *  ^"'■^  "'  I>'y<'<'>  >B  Toiuoa,  vUloh 
HaloDt,  wltb  snitpiotwbllDy,  iDpiKin*  lo  b*T(  b**a  wrfttcn  it  ttill  tlm>. 
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.  ihej  hated  and  dreaded.  The  buik  which  had  netmttj  begun 
—  to  nut  under  iitoh  splendid  auspices ,  which  had  teened  de»- 
tined  to  make  a  revolutian  in  commerce  and  in  finance,  which 
hadheen  theboast  of  Xioudonandtheenvj  of  Amstecdam,  waa 
already  inEolTent,  ruined,  dishoDoured.  Wretched  pasquinade* 
were  published ,  the  Trial  of  the  Land  Bank  for  muideiing  the 
Bank  of  England,  the  last  Will  and  Testament  of  the  Bank  of 
En^and,  the  Epitaph  of  the  Bank  of  England,  the  Inquest  on 
the  Bank  of  England.  But,  inqiiteofallthia  clamour  and  all 
this  wit,  the  conespondents  of  the  States  Oeneral  rqwrted, 
that  the  Bank  of  England  had  not  really  suffered  in  the  publio 
esteem,  and  that  the  conduct  of  the  goldsmkhs  was  g«nerall; 
condemned.* 

The  Directors  soon  found  it  iii^)ossibIe  to  prooura  ailTa 
enough  to  meet  every  claim  which  wee  made  on  them  in  good 
futh.  They  then  bethought  them  of  a  new  expedient.  They 
made  a  call  of  twenty  per  cent  on  the  proprietors,  and  thus 
i^ied  a  lum  which  enabled  them  to  ^ve  every  applit:ant  fifteen 
per  cent  in  milled  money  on  what  waa  due  to  him.  They 
returned  him  hi*  note,  after  making  a  minute  upon  it  that  part 
had  been  paid.**  A  fbw  notes  thus  marked  are  still  preserved 
among  the  archives  of  the  Bank,  as  memorials  of  that  terrible 
year.  Hie  paper  of  the  Coiporatdon  continued  to  otreuUte: 
butthe  value  fluctuated  violently  from  day  to  day,  and  indeed 
from  hoar  to  hour;  for  the  public  mind  was  in  ao  excitable  a 
state  that  the  most  absurd  lie  which  a  stoc^obber  could  invent 
BuESced  to  send  the  price  up  or  down.  At  one  time  the  discount 
was  only  ux  per  eent,  at  another  time  twenty  four  per  cent  A 
tenpounduote,  vhich  had  been  taken  in  the  morning  aa  worth 

•  L'H«niilU((toU»SUtHGcBariI,IIs;  j,.;PBrbaaa*tt*,  Jnns  ■/%,; 
Trial  ud  CondemnBtEsn  ot  Ibe  Lud  Bunk  at  Ezetei  Cbanfa  for  niBrdeilDf 
th>  Bank  of  Enflud  at  Qiosera'  HaU,  IdH.  Ttas  WUl  and  Ihi  Epitaph  WIU 
b*  ftnnd  Ib  tlie  Trial. 

*■  L'H«imlt*(< ,  Jnna  H>  !***■ 
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more  than  idue  pounds,  wMoftoa  worth  leietliui  eight  poimdB  cbaf. 
before  Bighf  -^ 

Another,  and,  at  that  «Kuuiictitre,a  more  effectual  aubatitut* 
fiv  a  metaUio  currency,  owed  ita  exiBtenoe  to  the  ingenuity  of 
CSkuleH  Montague.  He  had  auoceeded  in  engrafting  on  Harley*! 
LaadBai^Bill  a  clause  Thich  empowered  the  goTemmeuC  to 
issue  negotiable  paper  bearing  interest  at  the  lats  of  threepence 
a  dsiy  on  a  htindred  pounds.  Xu  the  nudsttf  the  genial  distress 
and  con&Hon  appeared  the  first  Exchequer  Bills,  drawn  for 
various  amounta  from  a  hundred  pounds  down  to  fire  pounds, 
Theae  iuatruments  were  rapidly  distributed  over  the  kingdom  by 
the  post,  and  were  every  where  welcome.  The  Jacobites  talked 
nolsntly  agwnst  them  in  every  oofieehouse,  and  wrote  much 
detestable  verse  against  them,  bat  to  little  purpose.  The  success 
ofthe  plan  was  auob,  that  the  ministers  at  one  time  resolved  to 
issue  twentyshilling  bills,  and  even  fiflBenshilling  bills,  for  the 
^Mfyment  oflhetioofn.  ■  But  it  does  not  appeal  that  tliiszesalu> 
dsB  waa  canied  into  efieot.** 
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It  ia  difScult  to  imagiae  hon ,  iritltout  the  Exchequer Bilb, 
-  the  government  of  the  country  could  have  been  carried  on  do- 
ling that  year.  Every  source  of  revenue  had  been  affected  by 
the  state  of  the  currency;  and  one  source ,  on  which  the  Parlia- 
ment had  confidently  reckoned  for  the  means  of  defraying  mon 
than  half  the  cbaige  of  the  war,  had  yielded  not  a  nngit 
farthing. 
•1  The  anm  expected  from  the  Land  Bank  was  near  two  million 
Biz  hundred  thousand  pounds.  Of  thia  sum  one  half  waa  to  be 
subscribed,  and  one  quarter  paid  up  by  the  first  of  August. 
The  King,  just  before  his  departure,  had  signed  a  warrant  ap- 
pointing certain  commissioners,  among  whom  Harley  and  Foley 
were  the  most  eminent,  to  receive  the  names  of  the  contribu- 
tors.* A  great  meeting  of  persons  interested  in  the  scheme  waa 
held  in  the  Hall  of  the  Middle  Temple.  One  ofBce  was  opened 
at  Exeter  Change,  another  at  Mercers'  Hall.  Forty  agents 
went  down  bto  the  country,  and  announced  to  the  landed  gentry 
of  every  shire  the  approach  of  the  golden  age  of  high  rents  and 
low  interest  TheCouncilofRegency.in  order  to  set  an  example 
to  the  nation,  put  down  the  King's  name  for  five  thousand 
pounds;  and  the  newspapers  assured  the  world  that  the  sub- 
■cription  would  speedily  be  filled."  But  when  three  weeks  bad 
passed  away,  it  was  found  that  only  fifteen  hundred  pounds  had 
been  added  to  the  five  thousand  contributed  by  the  King.  Many 
wondered  at  this:  yet  there  was  little  cause  for  wonder.  The  - 
■um  which  the  friends  of  theprqect  had  undertaken  to  raise  waa- 
asnm  which  only  the  enemies  of  the  project  could  furnish.  Th(4 
country  gentlemen  vrished  well  to  Harley's  scheme:  but  thefr 


u'  Jounul ,  Hor.  It.  t  Foili  a. 
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visbed  well  to  it  because  they  vanted  to  borrow  money  on  eaay  t 
tentu;  and,  wantiogto  borrow  money,  thej  of  course  were  not- 
able to  lend  it  The  moneyed  cIbbs  alone  oould  supply  what  was 
necessary  to  the  eziatenoe  of  tbe  Land  Bank;  and  the  Land 
Bank  was  avowedly  intended  to  diminish  the  profits,  to  destroy 
tbe  political  influence  and  to  lower  the  eodal  portion  of  the 
moneyed  class.  As  tbe  usurers  did  not  choose  to  take  on  them- 
eelvei  the  expense  of  putting  down  usury,  the  whole  plan  failed 
inamannerwiiioh,  if  the  aspect  of  public  affair*  had  been  less 
alarming,  would  haTe  been  ezquieitely  ludicrous.  The  day 
drew  near.  The  netUly  ruled  pages  of  the  subscription  book  at 
Mercers'fiall  were  lUU  blank.  The  CommisBionera  stood  aghast 
In  thnr  distress  they  applied  to  the  goremment  for  indulgence. 
M&ny  great  c^italists,  they  said,  were  deuioua  to  subscribe, 
but  stood  aloof  because  the  terms  were  too  hard.  There  ought 
to  be  some  relaxation.  .  Would  the  Council  of  Begency  consent 
to  an  abatement  ofthree  hundred  thousand  pounds?  The  finan- 
ces were  in  such  a  state ,  and  the  letters  in  which  the  King  re- 
presented his  wants  were  so  urgent,  that  the  Council  of  Regency 
hesitated.  The Commisdoners were  asked  whetberthey would 
engage  to  raise  the  whole  sum,  with  this  abatement.  Their 
answer  waa  unsatisfactory.  They  did  not  venture  to  say  that 
they  could  command  more  tlian  eight  hundred  thousand  pounds. 
The  negotiation  was,  therefore,  broken  off.  The  first  of  Au- 
gust came;  and  the  whole  amount  contributed  by  the  whole 
nation  to  tbe  magnificent  undertaking  from  which  so  much  had 
been  expected  was  two  thousand  one  hundred  pounds.* 

ImtX  at  this  oonjunoture Portland  arrived  from  tbeContinent. 
He  had  been  sent  by  William  with  chaige  to  obtain  money,  at 
whatem  coat  and  from  whatever  quarter.  The  King  bad 
strained  his  private  credit  in  Holland  to  procure  bread  fof  his 
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Cbap.  atmy.  Bat  all  TU  ingnlGcieiit  He  invte  to  U*  Hudrten  tlut, 
-^'■-  unleai  thejr  could  lend  Mm  a  speedy  aup|ily,  hb  trMpswosld 
eitberttSBinmDtinyordeBeTtbTthoiuiuidB.  H»  knew,  Ira  Bidi, 
that  it  irould  be  buafdous  to  call  f  wlkamnt  together  dnri^ 
his  abfenca.  But,  if  no  ol4ierreaoiire»MUld  bedirviBed,  that 
bazardnnirt^bcTiuT.*  TheOmacflefB^enoy,  in  extreioe em- 
barnuracntt,  began  to  wish  Ukat  the  temiR ,  har4  at  tliey  wen, 
which  had  been  oflered  by  the  Commistionera  atHetoet^  HaU 
had  been  accepted.  He  negtitiation  waa  reiMwed.  ShimwbBty, 
Oedolphin  and  Portland,  a»  agents  tor  tbe  &ing,  had  tmwal 
conftrenccB  wMl  Bartey  and  P<dey ,  who  had  raeeady  |n«tended 
that  flight  fanndired  lOtomand  pouids  wereieady  te  be  subscribed 
lolheLandBkalL  Tie  SGniaten  gatv  aiaiBances,  thtH,  if,  at 
this eoi^nnetuni,  evenhalflbalBuffl wenadvKMNd,  tkvsewho 
had  done  this  aerrice  to  Ac  Stale  Mionld,  {» th«  Men  saaaion,  be 
iueoTporeted  as  a  Nattonst  LandBttnk.  Haricy  andPetey  at 
foA  piomised,  with  anurofoonHeneiB,  td Mbe'tAatwaa n- 
q\^red.  But  they  soon  went  back  from  tinir  word:  tfceyrtioind 
a  great  mclinitioa  to  h«  paactiHtma  mA  qnerrrieomo'  rixnt 
trifles :  M  length:  tike  eigU  hundred  thoDMad  poanda  dwindled 
to  (brty  t&muand;  and  even,  the  fbrty  tiwmaai  eotdd  ba  had 
oBl^  on  Imnl  eetiditknw.**  Bo  ended  tft«>g»Ml  dbhotiDii  of  Uie 
LmmI  Bank.  Tb*  oOTOmMuin  loipttedf  ud  the  offlaea  were 
riosed. 

And' BOW  the  Oouneit  oflteymay,  dmavt  in  deipaii,  had 
noonrsfl  to  tbe  Bank  of  Engtmi.  Two  Inndnd  AMMnd 
ponndewasthsvery  MnaUMtmm  wfaiiAi  wooM'  mffiea  tomeet 
the SngV  most  praaringwutt,  'Woafed  tftaBaiik  Ofb^and 
odTOMe AM vom?'  Tkvot^lUdistt vttKikad'tlMaUaf swayin 
thatampoiation  wereinbod  henMor,  and  not  wWoMnawML 

•  wnnaa  u  attutu\  jur  to.  MM|  muM  to  niwMHkr,  Jn^  tt. 
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fiut  fair  wordfl ,  sarnest  entreatieB  and  luge  promiKB  wen  not  c 
tpared :  all  the  influence  ^  Montague ,  wUoli  waa  justly  great,  — 
wu  exerted:  dieDireoton  promued  tadothwbeit:  but  they 
apprehended  that  it  wonld  be  impossible  for  them  to  raiie  the 
money  witiioDt  making  a  seoond  call  of  ttran^  per  c«it  on  their 
conitituents.  It  was  necewary  that  the  question  shoold  be  sub- 
mitted to  a  General  Coi^ ;  in  such  &  oourt  more  than  liz  hun- 
dred penona  were  entitled  to  vole ;  and  the  result  might  well  be 
doubled.  The  proprieton  Tore  summoned  to  meet  on  the 
fiftoeratiiof AugunatGroeers'SalL  DuringdtepaliifiilinterTal 
of  suspense ,  Shrewsburf  wrote  to  bie  master  in  language  more 
tragic  than  is  often  found  in  offlcial  letters.  "  If  this  should  not 
succeed,  Ood  knowt  what  ean  be  done.  Any  thing  must  be 
tried  and  ventuMd  rathet  than  lie  down  and  die."*  On  the 
fifteenth  of  August^  a  gwat  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  Bank, 
the  General  Court  was  held.  In  the  chair  sate  Sir  John  Houblon, 
theQoTBmoi,  who  waa  ^o  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  and,  what 
would  in  out  time  be  thought  strstige ,  a  Commissioner  of  the 
Admiralty.  Sir  John,  in  a  speech,  every  trord  of  which  had 
Been  written  and  had  been  careftilly  considered  bytheDurectcrs, 
expl^ned  the  case ,  and  implored  the  assembly  to  stand  by  King 
WiUiam.  There  was  at  first  a  Httle  munnunng.  "Ifournotei 
would  do,"  it  was  said,  "we  should  be  most  willing  to  assist 
His  Majesty :  but  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  in  hard  money 
at  a  time  like  this  — ."  The  Governor  announced  explicitly  that 
nothing  but  gold  or  silver  would  supply  the  necessities  of  the 
army  in  nanderE.  At  length  the  question  was  put  to  the  vote; 
and  every  band  in  the  Hali  was  held  up  for  sending  the  money. 
The  letters  from  the  Dutch  Embassy  informed  the  States  Ge- 
neral that  the  eveote  of  that  day  had  bound  the  Bank  and  the 
goremment  together  in  close  alliance ,  and  that  several  of  the 
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CHAr.  ministenhad,  immediately  afUr  the  meeting,  pnrch&aed  stock 
■  ™''    merely  in  aiiet  to  give  a  pledge  of  their  attachment  to  the  body 

which  had  rendered  90  great  a  servica  to  the  State.* 
Effo'i'  "  Meanwhile  strenuoua  ezertions  were  making  to  hasten  the 
ihscir-  recoinage.  Since  theRestoration  the  Mint  had,  like  every  other 
public  eBtablishment  in  the  kingdom,  been  a  neat  of  idler*  sod 
jobbers.  The  important  of&ce  of  Warden,  worth  between  sis 
and  seven  hundred  a  yeei,  had  become  a  mere  sinecure,  «ad 
had  been  filled  by  a  auccesaion  of  fine  gentlemen ,  who  were  well 
known  at  the  hazard  table  of  Whitehall ,  but  who  never  con- 
descended  to  come  near  the  Tower.  Thia  office  had  just  become 
vacant,  and  Montague  had  obtained  it  for  Newton."  The 
ability,  the  industry  and  the  atiict  i^righbiess  of  the  great  phi- 
losopher speedily  produced  a  complete  revolution  thiou^out 
the  departmeiit  which  was  under  his  direction.  ***    He  devoted 

•  L-Hermltage.  Aug. 
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himself  to  his  task  with  an  activity  which  left  him  no  time  t»  i 
spare  for  those  pursuits  in  which  he  had  surpasBed  Archimedes  — 
«nd  Galileo.  Till  the  grent  work  was  completelf  done,  he  re- 
sisted firmly,  and  almost  angrily,  every  attempt  that  was  made 
by  men  of  science ,  here  or  on  the  Continent ,  to  draw  him  away 
firom  his  official  duties.*  The  old  officers  of  the  Mint  had 
thought  it  a  great  feat  to  coin  ulver  to  the  amount  of  fifteen 
thousand  pounds  in  a  week.  When  Montague  talked  of  thirty 
oi  forty  thousand,  tLese  men  of  form  and  precedent  pronounced 
the  thing  impracticable.  But  the  energy  of  the  young  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  and  of  his  friend  the  Warden  accomplished  Sex 
greater  wonders.  Soon  nineteen  mUls  were  going  at  once  in  the 
Tower.  As  f^t  as  men  could  be  trained  to  the  work  in  London, 
bands  of  them  were  sent  off  to  othecpaits  of  the  kingdom.  Mints 
were  established  at  Bristol,  York,  Exeter,  Norwich  and  Chester. 
This  arrangement  was  in  the  highest  degree  popular.  The  ma- 
chinery and  the  workmen  were  welcomed  to  the  new  stations 
with  the  ringing  of  belli  and  the  firing  of  guns.  The  weekly 
issue  increased  to  siity  thousand  pounds,  to  eighty  thousand, 
to  a  hundred  thousand,  and  at  length  to  a  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand.**     Yet  even  this  issue,  though  great,  not  only 
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CHAP,  beyond  precedent,  but  beyond  hope,  was  scanty  wlien  compared 

j^^'  ■  niUi  the  demands  oOho  natdon.    Nor  did  all  the  newly  stamped 

ulver  pass  into  circulation:  for  during  the  ivnuner  and  autumn 

those  poljUciane  who  were  for  raising  tbe  denomination  of  the 

coin  were  active  and  clamoraus;  and  it  was  geoerally  expected 

that,  A*  soon  as  the  Parliament  should  reassemble,  the  standard 

would  be  towered.  Of  course  noperson  who  tliought  it  probable 

that  heshould,  atadaynotfardistant,beBble  to  pay  a  debt  of  a 

pound  with  three  orown  pieces  instead  of  four,  was  willing  to 

part  with  a  crown  piece  till  that  day  arriTed.  Miost  of  the  milled 

[ueces  were  ^erefore  boarded-*    May,  Jvxit  apd  July  passed 

away  without  any  perceptible  increase  in  the  quantity  of  good 

money.    It  was  not  till  August  that  the  keenest  ohienta  could 

discern  the  first  faint  signs  of  returning  [Mroaperity,** 

"'i'™        '^^  distoesa  of  the  common  people  waa  aeTerSt  end  was 

peupiai    aggravated  by  the  follies  of  magistrates  and  by  1^  arta  of 

i>mp<T    malBeontents.    A  squire  who  was  one  of  the  qnoram  would 

{locir"*  sometimes  think  it  his  duty  to  administer  to  his  neighboara,  at 

this  trying  conjuncture,  what  seemed  to  him  tq  be  oquit;;  and 

as  BO  two  of  these  rural  prstors  had  exactly  the  same  notion  of 

irhat  was  equitable,  their  edicts  added  confusion  to  oonAiuon. 

In  one  parish  people  were,  in  outrageous  violation  of  the  law, 

threatened  with  the  stocks,  if  they  refused  to  take  dipped 

ahillingH  by  tale.    In  the  neit  parish  it  was  dangerous  to  pay 

sueh  shillinga  except  by  wei^t.  ***  The  enemies  of  the  govern- 
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ment,  at  Ibe  jume  time,  labcniMd  iDdefatigabI]>  in  their  soo«-  c 
tioa.  TlW7  luuwgued  in  siecy  pl«c«  of  public  vMott,  from  Um  -j 
Chocolirte  Sonae  in  Saint  Jmwi'b  Straet  to  the  Hcdsd  kitohen 
of  the  i^ehouM  on  tba  vUlftge  p«ea.  In  vene  uid  proae  they 
incited  tb«  mffering  multitude  to  me  up  in  usts.  <K  tli>  tnMta 
iTluoh  tbe;  puhKshed  *t  thU  timt,  the  moat  nnidiitile  t>«a 
written  b;  a  dep^i^Bd  pnMt  named  Qraaoombe,  «f  vhoM 
ferocit}'  ead  eeanilitjr  (ba  mo^t  wipectable  noqiuion  b*d  Long 
been  uhuud.  ^e  nowdidhi*  bertto  penuadetkexabbleto 
tc»r  in  pieG«>  tiu»e  oMimben  «f  F&tUament  who  bad  voted  tot 
the  lestoTation  of  the  owrsoi?.*  It  would  he  Dim  much  to  My 
that  the  mAlignaat  induatrjr  of  Ua*  rata  and  «f  men  liJw  hbn 
produced  no  effect  on  apopulMien  vhich  wbr  4»«MeAB«eTanlf 
tried.  Thare  imih  note  in  Mvenl  jMiite  «f  tlie  cawntff,  but 
riot*  which  weie  euppieaied  vith  little  difGoolty,  aai,  n  ftr  •■ 
can  be  dJBCovend.  without  th«  >heddinKief«di)aF  of  blood.** 
In  one  pUoe  a  ciowd  of  poor  igsrocant  avalovca,  ozcitcid  ky 
some  knayiih  KgiUtor,  b«iaie^d  the  faoua*  of  a  Whig  nembeT 
of  Pacliainrat,  and  eJUmoroualy  JMiated  <m  haviBf  diiir  dmt 
money  dunged,  "nie  gentlmua  eoDModed,  and  degiwd  to 
know  how  much  they  had  hnnghL  AAei  aome  dalfty  Ibey 
wow  Mt  to  produce  a  aioglfl  difpcd  kalferow*,***  8wh 
tun«lt«  aa  Uiii  were  at  a  distanoe  aa^exalad  into  rebelUnM 
and  roaaatore*.  At  Pane  it  wu  gn*efy  aMarted  in  {Btnt  tiiat, 
inasEo^h  town  whicA  waa  not  named,  kaoUiarand  abttb- 
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'.  cker  had  quanelted  about  a  pieoe  of  monej,  that  the  soldier  ' 
—  hadkilled  the  butcher,  that  the  hutcher'a  man  had  Kistched  up 
a  cleftTci  and  killed  the  soldier,  that  a  great  fight  had  followed, 
aod  that  fifty  dead  bodies  had  been  left  on  the  ground.*  l%a 
truth  was,  that  the  behaviour  of  the  great  body  of  the  people 
wai  beyond  all  pr^se.  TheJ^udgei  when,  in  September,  they 
returned  from  their  circuits,  reported  that  the  temper  of  the 
nation  was  excellent**  There  was  a  patience,  a  reatonableneas, 
a  {tood  nature,  a  good  faith,  which  nobody  had  antioipated. 
Every  body  felt  that  uotluDg  but  mutual  help  and  mutual 
folrbearenoe  could  prevent  the  diwolution  of  society.  A  haid 
creditor,  who  sternly  demanded  payment  to  the  day  in  milled 
money,  waa  pointed  at  in  the  rtreete,  and  was  beeet  by  his  own 
creditors  with  demanda  which  soon  brought  him  to  reason. 
Much  uneasiness  had  been  felt  about  the  troops.  It  waa 
scarcely  possible  to  pKy  them  r^ulaily:  if  they  were  not  paid 
regularly,  it  might  well  be  apprehended  that  they  would  supply 
their  wants  by  rapine;  and  such  rapine  it  was  eotain  tlut  the 
nation,  altogether  unaooustomed  to  nulitaiy  exaoUoikaBd  op> 
preasion,  would  not  tamely  endure.  But,  strange  to  say,  there 
was,  through  this  trying  year,  a  better  anderetuiding  than  had 
ever  been  known  between  the  aoldiers  and  the  rest  of  the  com- 
munity. The  genby,  the  formers,  tha  shopkeepers  supplied 
the  ledtMats  with  necessaries  in  a  manner  so  fiiendly  Bad  liberal 
that  there  was  no  brawling  and  no  marauding.  "Severely  as 
these  difficulties  have  been  felt,"  L*HeTmiti^  writes,  "tliey 
have  produced  one  happy  effect:  they  have  shown  how  good 
the  spirit  ofthe  country  is.  Nopeison,  however  fovourabk  hit 
opinion  of  the  English  may  have  been,  could  have  expected 
that  a  lime  of  auch  suffering  would  have  been  a  time  of  such 
tranquillity."  *•• 

•  Puii  OuatU,  Sept.  10.  II». 
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Men  who  loved  to  trace,  in  the  straogelf  complicated  maze  t 
of  human  afEairs,  the  maika  of  more  than  hnman  insdom,  were  — 
of  opinion  that,  but  for  the  interference  of  a  gracioiu  Fro< 
vidence,  the  plan  so  elaborately  deviaed  by  great  Btateamen 
and  great  philosopherg  would  hare  failed  completely  and 
ignominiouBiy.  Often,  Eiince  the  BeTolution,  the  English  had 
been  sullen  and  querulous,  uiu-eoBonably  jealous  of  tbe  Dutch, 
and  disposed  to  put  the  worst  constsmctioa  on  every  act  of  the 
King.  Had  the  fourth  of  May  found  our  ancestors  in  such  a 
mood,  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  tiiat  sharp  distress,  irritating 
minds  already  irritable,  would  have  caused  an  outbreak  which 
must  have  shaken  and  might  have  subverted  the  throne  of 
William.  Happily,  at  the  moment  at  which  the  loyalty  of  the 
nation  was  put  to  the  most  severe  test,  the  King  was  more 
papular  llian  be  bad  ever  been  since  the  day  on  which  the 
.  Crown  was  tendered  to  him  in  the  Banqueting  House.  The  plot 
which  had  been  laid  against  his  life  had  excited  general  disgust 
and  horror.  His  reserved  manners,  his  foreign  attachments 
were  forgotten.  He  had  become  an  object  of  persoDal  interest 
and  of  personal  affection  to  his  people.  They  were  evety  where 
coming  in  crowds  to  sign  the  instrument  which  bound  them  to 
defend  and  to  avenge  him.  They  were  every  where  cairying 
about  in  their  hats  die  badges  of  their  loyalty  to  him.  They 
could  hardly  be  restiuned  from  inSicting  summary  punishment 
on  the  few  who  still  dared  openly  to  question  his  title.  Jacobite 
was  now  a  synonyme  for  cutthroat  Noted  Jacobite  laymen 
had  just  planned  a  foul  murder.  Noted  Jacobite  priests  had, 
in  the  face  of  day,  and  in  the  administration  of  a  solemn  or- 
dinance  of  religion,  indJoated  their  approbation  of  that  murder. 
Many  honest  and  pious  men,  who  thought  that  their  allegiance 
was  still  due  to  Tames,  had  indignantly  relinquished  all  connec' 
tion  with  zealot«  who  seemed  to  think  that  a  righteous  end  jus- 
tified the  most  nnrighteous  means.  Such  was  the  state  of  public 
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CBiF.  feelmgdunng  the  tuinmer  and  autumn  of  1G9S;  and  tiierefore 

■  ^'f    it  was  that  hardsUps  which,  in  any  of  the  seTea  preceding 

Teaie,  vould  certainly  have  ptodueed  a  rebellion,  and  nu{;ht 

psrbapt  have  produoed  a  coiinteneTolution,  did  not  produce 

a  ringle  tumult  too  aenoui  te  be  auppieHed  by  the  oonetable's 

"'iii'ik  Nerertheless,  the  elect  of  the  commercial  and  finaniual 
fb"  D*  U  ^'^^  '^  England  wa«  (Ht  throi^h  aJl  the  fleete  and  atnuei  of 
ofSiTor  the  eoalitlon.  The  freat  source  of  oobsidieB  wai  dry-  Ko 
ikg  iiH-  important  miJitwy  operati<m  could  «ny  where  be  attempted. 
Iiteanwtule  overtures  tending  to  peace  had  been  mode,  and  a 
negotiaUon  h^  been  opened.  Callieresi  one  of  the  ableat  of 
tbemanyablaeDToyBintheservioe  of  France,  had  been  sent  to 
the  Netherlanda,  end  bad  held  many  conferences  with  Oykvelt 
TboBs  oonfeiencei  might  perhaps  have  come  to  a  speedy  and 
satisfactory  close,  had  not  France,  at  this  tdme,  von  a  great 
diplomatic  victory  in  aaother  quarter.  Lewis  had,  dunng  seven 
years,  been  scheming  and  labouring  in  vain  to  break  the  great 
array  of  potentatas  vhom  the  dread  of  his  might  and  of  bis 
unWon  had  brought  together  and  kept  together.  But,  during 
seven  years,  all  M»  arte  had  been  baffled  by  the  akiU  of  Wil- 
liam; and,  when  the  eighth  campaign  opened,  the  confederacy 
had  Bot  be«D  weakened  by  a  single  deaertion.  Soon  however  it 
began  to  be  suspected  that  the  Duke  of  Savoy  was  secretly 
treaUng  vrith  the  «Demy-  He  solemnly  assured  Oalvay,  who 
lepresented  England  at  the  Court  of  Turin,  that  there  was  not 
the  lightest  ground  for  such  suspiciorw,  and  sent  to  William 
letters  filled  with  professions  ofieal  for  the  common  cause,  end 
vrith  earnest  entreaties  for  mote  money.  This  diisimiUatioa  con- 
tinued till  a  Frencb  army,  GomnuuidedbyCatiust,  appeared  in 
Piedmont  Then  the  Duke  threw  off  bis  disguise,  concluded 
peace  with  France,  twined  his  troops  to  those  of  Catinat, 
marched  into  the  IvGlanese,  and  informed  the  allies  whom  he 
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)uA  jiut  abandoned  tlut,  unleH  thejr  wialied  to  have  him  foT  «n  cbap. 
uiemy,  the;  miut  dMUre  Italy  neutral  ground.  The  Courts  of  ^^^'  - 
Vienaa  and  Madrid,  in  great  dianay,  submitted  to  the  tami 
Thich  he  dictated.  William  expoatulated  and  protested  in 
vain.  Hi*  influence  vaa  no  longer  vhat  it  bad  been.  Tlie 
geueiU  opinioD  of  Europe  was,  that  the  riches  and  the  credit 
of  England  were  comi^etely  exhautted;  and  both  her  con- 
federates and  her  euemiea  imagined  that  they  might  safely  treat 
her  with  iDjdignity.  Spain,  ttue  to  her  invariable  maxim  that 
every  tiling  ought  to  be  done  for  hfir  and  nothing  by  her,  had 
the  effrontery  to  reproach  ik»  Fnaoe  to  vbom  ahe  ored  it  that 
die  had  not  lost  the  Netherlands  and  Catalonia,  became  he  had 
not  sent  teoopa  and  ships  to  defend  har  posaesaions  in  Italy. 
The  Imperial  tniniaten  fonacd  and  BitMtil«d  teaolutiona  gravely 
afiscting  the  iatemrts  at  tbs  coalition  without  consulting  him 
who  had  bean  the  author  and  the  aeul  of  die  ooalition.*  l/swis 
had,  after  (be  failure  of  the  Asaaasination  Plot,  made  up  his 
mind  to  the  disagreeable  necessity  of  recognisbg  William,  and 
had  authorised  Callieres  to  make  a  dedaiatioii  to  that  effect. 
Btttihe  defection  ofSavoy,  thcneutrality  of  Italy,  tbedisunion 
uaeng  the  allies,  and,  above  all,  the  distresses  of  England, 
emggBTBted  aa  diey  were  in  all  the  lettata  which  the  Jacobites 
'of  Saint  Qermuns  received  from  the  Jsiso1»tes  of  London,  pro- 
duced a  change.  The  lone  of  Callieres  became  high  and  ar- 
logsot;  he  went  back  from  his  word,  and  refased  to  pve  any 
pledge  that  his  master  would  acknowledge  the  Prince  of  Orange 
aa  Khig  of  Great  Britain.  The  joy  was  great  among  the  non- 
jurors.  Iliey  had  always,  they  aaid,  been  certain  that  the 
Qreat  Monarch  would  not  be  so  unmindful  of  his  own  gtoiy  and 
of  the  common  interest  of  Sovereigns  as  to  abandon  the  eauae 

•  Ttn  Konthlr  Ueraaritii  Con«*p«nd«iiM  b*iw«tB  flhrowibnrjr  ind 
Oilwsri  WULKm  laHelntliii,  July  IS.  SO.  ISSIj  Ueraolr  orihe  Mirqntu 
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CRAP,  of  hU  unfortunate  guetts,  and  to  csU  an  usurper  hii  brother^ 
■■■^'-  They  knew  from  the  best  authority  that  EG*  Most  Cbriatifuk 
Majesty  had  lately,  at  Fontainebleau,  g^ven  Batisfactory  as- 
surances on  this  subject  to  Eing  James.  Indeed,  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  the  project  of  an  invasioo  of  oui  island 
was  again  seriously  discussed  at  Versulles.*  Catiaalfs  army 
was  now  at  liberty.  France,  relieTed  from  all  apprehension  on 
the  side  of  Saroy,  might  apaie  twenty  thouEand  man  for  a  de- 
scent on  England;  and,  if  the  misery  and  discontent  here  were 
such  as  was  generally  reported,  the  nation  might  be  disposed  to 
receive  foreign  deUverers  vith  open  arms. 

So  gloomy  was  the  prospect  which  lay  before  William,  when, 
in  the  autumn  of  1696,  he  quitted  his  camp  in  the  Netherlands 
for  England.  His  servants  here  meanwhile  were  looking  for- 
ward to  his  arrival  with  very  strong  and  very  various  emotionB, 
The  whole  political  world  bad  been  thrown  into  eonfuaion  by  a 
cause  which  did  not  at  first  appear  commensurate  to  such 
en  effect. 
Sunk  During  his  absence,  the  search  for  tbe  lacobttei  wiut  had 

bjn  eoa-  been  concerned  in  the  plots  of  the  preceding  winter  had  not 
'a  b'oi"  been  intermitted;  and  of  these  Jacobites  none  was  in  greater 
sii'jokii  peril  than  Sir  John  Fenirick.    His  birth,  his  connec^ns,  ^ta 
VEawick,  1^^  aitaaUons  which  he  had  filled,  the  hidefatigable  actiTitr 
with  which  he  had,  during  sereral  years,  laboured  to  subTert 
the  government,  and  the  personal  insolence  irith  which  he  bad 
treated  the  deceased  Queen,  marked  him  out  as  a  man  fit  to 
be  made  an  example.    He  succeeded,  however,  in  concealing 
himself  from  the  officers  of  justice  till  the  firat  heat  of  pDiaoit 
was  over.    In  his  biding  place  he  thought  of  an  ingenious 
device  which  might,  as  he  conceived,  save  him  from  the  fate 
of  his  friends  Chamock  and  Parkyns.    Two  witnesses  were  ne- 

•  Wiimm  to  HduLni,  *'^^"' .  Not.  Jf ,  Nqt.  JJ.  ISM,  prior  to 
LulnctoQ,  Hot.  |;.i  TlUl«n  n  Shcswilnitr,  Not.  Jf. 


ceasary  to  coavict  lum.    It  appeared  ft'om  what  had  passed  on   cbap. 
the  trials  of  his  accomplices,  that  there  were  only  two  witnesaes ——^ 
who  could  prove  his  guilt,  Porter  and  Goodiaan.    His  life  was 
safe  if  either  of  these  men  could  be  peisuaded  to  abscond. 

Fenwick  was  not  the  only  person  who  had  strong  reason  to 
wish  that  Porter  or  Goodman,  or  both,  might  be  induced  to 
teaTe  England.  Aylesbury  had  been  arrested,  and  coinmitted 
to  the  Tower;  and  be  well  knew  that,  if  these  men  appeared 
agunsthim,  his  head  would  be  in  serious  danger.  His  friends 
and  Penwick's  raised  what  was  thought  a  suffident  sum;  and 
two  Irishmen,  or,  in  the  phiaae  (ifthe  newspapersofthatday, 
bogtrotters,  a  barbei  named  Clancy,  and  a  disbanded  capt«n 
named  DoneUgh,  undertook  the  woifc  of  corruption. 

The  first  attempt  was  made  on  Porter.  Clancy  contrived  to 
fall  in  with  him  at  a  tavern,  threw- out  significant  hints,  and, 
finding  that  those  hints  were  favourably  received,  opened  a 
regular  negotiation.  The  terms  offered  were  alluring;  three 
hundred  guineas  down,  three  hundred  more  as  soon  as  the 
witness  should  be  beyond  sea,  a  handiome  annuity  for  life,  a 
free  pardon  bam  EJf  g  James,  and  a  secure  retreat  in  France. 
Porter  seemed  inclined,  and  perhaps  was  really  inclined,  to 
consent  He  s^d  that  he  still  was  what  he  had  been,  that  be 
was  at  heart  attached  to  the  good  cause,  but  that  he  had  been 
tried  beyond  his  strength.  Life  was  sweet.  It  was  easy  for 
men  who  had  never  been  in  danger  to  say  that  none  but  a  villain 
would  save  himself  by  hanging  his  asHOciates :  hut  a  few  hours 
in  Newgate,  with  tbe  near  prospect  of  sjourney  on  asledgeto 
Tyburn,  would  teach  such  boasters  to  be  more  charitable. 
Aiteirepeatedly  conferring  with  Clancy,  Porter  was  introduced 
toFenwick'swife,  Lady  Mary,  a  sister  of  the  Earl  of  Carlisle. 
Every  thing  was  soon  settled.  Uonelagh  made  the  arrange- 
ments for  the  flight  A  boat  was  in  waiting.  The  letters  which 
were  to  secure  to  the  fhgitive  the  protection  of  King  James  were 
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*eHAp.  prepared  by  Fenirick.  The  hovi  uid  place  were  flxed  at  ninch 
■^  Porter  was  to  receive  the  first  iiutafanent  of  the  promised  re- 
ward. But  fata  heart  miBgaTe  him.  He  had,  in  tmQi,  gone 
Buch  lengths  that  it  would  hate  been  madnesi  in  him  to  torn 
back.  He  had  sent  Cbamock,  King,  Eeyes,  Friend,  Taikynt, 
Rookwood ,  Cranbume,  to  the  gallows.  It  was  impossible  that 
such  a  Judaa  could  ever  be  really  forgiven.  laFfsnee,  aitiong 
the  Mends  and  comrades  of  those  whom  he  baddestroyed,  hii 
life  would  not  he  worth  one  day's  purchase.  No  paidon  under 
the  Great  Seal  would  overt  the  stroke  of  tfie  avenger  of  blood. 
Nay ,  who  could  say  that  the  bribe  now  offered  was  not  a  but 
intended  to  lure  the  victim  to  the  place  v4iere  a  terrible  doom 
awaited  him?  Porter  resolved  to  be  taie  to  that  government 
under  which  alone  he  could  be  safe:  be  carried  to  Whitehall 
information  of  the  whole  intrigue ;  and  he  received  full  inatruc- 
lions  from  the  ministers.  On  the  ere  of  the  day  fixed  for  his 
departure  be  had  a  farewell  meeting  with  Clancy  at  a  tavern. 
Three  hundred  guineas  were  counted  out  on  the  table.  Porter 
pocketed  them,  and  gave  a  signal.  Instantly  several  mes- 
sengers from  the  offlce  of  the  Secretary  of  State  rushed  into 
the  room,  and  produced  a  warrant.  The  unlucky  barber  was 
carried  off  to  prison,  tried  for  his  offence,  convicted  and  jnl- 
loried.* 
Cipura  This  mishap  made  Fenwick's  ritoation  more  perilous  than 

witk."  ever.  At  the  nest  sessions  for  the  City  of  London  a  biS  of  in- 
dictment against  him,  for  Idgh  treason,  was  laid  befote  the 
grand  Jury.  Porter  and  Ooodraan  appeared  as  witnesses  tat  the 
Crown;  and  the  hill  was  found.  Fenwiok  now  thought  that  it 
was  high  time  to  steal  away  to  the  Continent    Arrangement* 

■  My  UMioDDt  nt  Iha  tuempt  to  corrupt  Porter  lg  Ukaa  from  hi*  <i- 
mnlnitlon  bafora  tb<  Hanaa  ot  GomiBiiai  on  Not.  IS.  1«M,  m]  ttoa  Iha 
following  »Bna*i  BuiDel.  ft.  >SB.:  L'Barmltatc  M  Iba  BCMe*  OaMnI, 
Hay  A-  \l-  ISM;  the  roatbor,  U>7  t.\  tha  Poatmui,  Kmg  ■.)  Mirolaua 
Lnltrall'i  Dluj)  London  Ouaua,  Oot.  IS.  ISM. 
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vers  made  for  Ua  passage.  Ha  quitted  bis  hidiog  place,  and  t 
repaired  tb  Bonmey  Manh.  lliere  he  hoped  fo  find  shelter--^ 
tilt  ib6  veBSel  vhidi  «aa  to  conVe;  him  aooiiB  the  Channel 
should  onlTe.  Fat,  though  Bust'a  cBtahlishment  bad  been 
liroken  np,  theie  w^re  still  in  that  drear;  region  Brougglers 
vhtt  carried  on  tnctte  than  one  lavleaa  trade.  It  chanced 
that  two  of  thete  taea  had  just  been  arrested  on  a  charge 
of  harbouring  traitors  The  messenger  who  had  taken  them 
into  CQEtodf  wa«  reluming  to  London  with  them,  when,  on 
the  tdgh  road,  ha  met'FebWlck  face  to  face.  Un&rtuifately 
for  Fenwick,  no  fac«  in  England  waa  better  known  than  his. 
"K  ia  Sir  John,"  said  the  officer  to  the  prisoners:  "Stand  by 
me ,  my  good  fellowa ,  and ,  t  warrant  you ,  you  will  have  your 
pBxdons,  and  a  bag  of  guineas  besides."  The  offer  waa  too 
tempting  to  be  reflised:  butFeowlck  waa  better  mounted  than 
hisa8sail3nts:hedashed{brough  them,  pistol  in  hand,  and  waa 
soon  oat  of  sight  They  pursued  him:  the  &ue  and  cry  was 
r^ed:  the  bells  of  all  the  parish  chuiohes  of  the  Marsh  rang 
out  the  alarm:  the  whole  country  was  up:  every  path  waa 
gnotded:  every  thicket  waa  beaten:  every  hut  was  searched; 
and  at  liength  the  fugitive  was  found  in  bed.  Just  then  a  bark, 
of  rery  suspieious  appearance,  caine  in  aight:  she  soon  ap- 
proached the  shore,  and  showed  £nglish  colours:  but  to  the 
practued  eyes  of  the  Kentish  flabermen  she  looked  much  Eke 
a  Prench  privateer.  It  was  not  difficult  to  guesa  her  errand. 
After  waiting  a  short  time  in  vain  for  her  passenger,,  she  stood 
out  to  sea.* 

^bnwlck,  unluckily  for  himself.  Was  sbW  so  far  to  elude  the 
vi^lknee  of  those  who  bad  charge  of  hitn  as  to  scrawl  with  a 
lead  pencil  a  short  letter  to  his  wife.  Fvery  line  contained 
evidence  of  his  guilt    All,  hewrate,  waaover:  hewasadead 
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>.  man,  unleM,  indeed,  his  Mends  could,  by  dintofBolicitation, 
—  obtain  a  pEkrdon  for  him.  Perhaps  the  united  entreaties  of  all 
the  Howards  might  succeed.  He  would  go  abroad:  he  would 
solemnly  proraise  never  again  to  set  foot  on  English  gronnd, 
and  neTer  to  draw  sword  against  the  government  Or  wonld 
it  be  possible  to  bribe  a  juryman  or  two  to  starve  out  the  leM? 
"That,"  hewrote,  "or  nothing  can  save  me."  Thisbilletwas 
intercepted  in  its  way  to  the  post,  and  sent  up  to  WhitehalL 
FenwicJt  was  soon  carried  to  London  and  brought  before  the 
Lonls  Justices.  At  first  he  held  high  language  and  hade  de- 
fiance to  his  accusers.  He  was  told  that  he  had  not  always' 
been  so  confident;  and  his  letter  to  his  wife  was  tud  befixre 
him.  He  had  not  till  then  been  awsre  that  it  had  fallen  into 
hands  for  which  it  was  not  intended.  His  distress  and  confusion 
became  great.  He  felt  that ,  if  he  were  instantly  sent  before  a 
jury,  a  con'viction  was  inevitable.  One  chance  remained.  If 
he  coutd  delay  his  trial  for  a  short  time,  the  judges  would  leave 
town  for  their  circuits:  a  few  weets  would  be  gained;  and  in 
the  course  of  a  few  weeks  something  might  be  done. 

He  addressed  himself  particularly  to  the  Lord  Steward, 
,  Devonshire,  with  whom  he  had  formerly  had  some  connection 
of  a  &ieodly  kind.  The  unhappy  man  declared  that  he  tlirew 
himself  entirely  on  the  royal  mercy,  and  offered  to  disclose  all 
thatheknewtouchingtheptotsof  the  Jacobites.  That  he  knew 
much  nobody  could  doubt.  Devonshire  ad^ed  his  colleagues 
to  postpone  the  tnal  till  the  pleasure  of  William  could  be 
known,  llus  advice  was  taken.  The  King  was  informed  of 
what  had  passed;  and  he  soon  sent  an  answer  directing  De- 
vonshire to  receive  the  prisoner's  confession  in  writing,  and  to 
send  it  over  to  the  Netherlands  with  all  speed.* 

Fenwiok  had  now  to  consider  what  he  shonld  confess.    Had 
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he,  according  to  tils  promise,  revealed  all  that  he  knew,  there  chap. 
can  be  no  doubt  that  his  eyidenee  would  have  BeriouBly  affected  °"| 
many  Jacobite  noblemen,  gentlemen  and  clergymen.  But, 
though  he  vaa  very  unwilling  to  die,  attachment  b]  bis  party 
was  in  hia  mind  a  stronger  sentiment  than  the  fear  of  death. 
The  thought  occuired  to  him  that  he  might  construct  a  story, 
wliich  might  possibly  be  considered  as  sufficient  to  esra  hia 
pardon,  which  would  at  least  put  off  his  trial  some  months,  yet 
which  wouldnot  injure  a  single  sincere  adherent  of  the  banished 
dynasty,  nay,  which  would  cause  distress  and  embarraasment 
to  the  enemies  of  that  dynasty,  and  which  would  fill  the  Court, 
the  Council,  and  the  Parliament  of  William  with  fears  and 
animosities.  He  would  divulge  nothing  that  could  affect  those 
true  Jacobites  who  had  repeatedly  awaited ,  with  piatola  loaded 
and  horses  saddled,  the  landing  of  the  rightM  King  accom- 
panied by  a  French  army.  But  if  there  were  false  Jacobites 
who  had  mocked  their  banished  Sovereign  year  alter  year  with 
professions  of  attachment  and  promises  of  service ,  and  yet  had, 
at  every  great  crisis,  found  some  excuse  for  disappointing  him, 
and  who  were  at  that  moment  among  the  chief  supports  of  the 
usurper's  throne ,  why  should  they  be  spared?  That  there  were 
8ucb  false  Jacobites,  high  in  political  otSce  and  in  military 
command,  Fenwick  had  good  reason  to  belie v«.  He  could  in- 
deed say  nothing  against  them  to  which  a  Court  of  Justice 
would  have  listened:  for  none  of  them  had  eyer  entrusted  him 
with  any  message  or  letter  for  Francs;  and  all  that  he  knew 
about  their  treachery  he  had  learned  at  second  hand  and  third 
hand.  But  of  their  guilt  he  had  no  doubt.  One  of  them  was 
Marlbotongh.  He  had,  afterbetrayingJames  to  William,  pro- 
mised to  make  reparation  by  betraying  William  to  James ,  and 
had,  at  last,  after  much  shufSing,  again  betrayed  James  and 
made  peace  with  William.  Godolphin  had  practised  similar 
Macariat,  Hltitri.  Vin.  12 
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'.  deceptioa.  He  tad  long  been  unding  fui  woids  to  Sfunt 
—  Germcuca:  in  retuni  for  those  fur  words  he  had  reoeiTed  & 
pordoa ;  and,  witli  this  paidon  ia  his  Mcret  drawer,  he  had  oon- 
tinued  to  Bdnuniatet  the  finances  of  the  existing  goTemsaent 
To  ruin  such  a  man  vonld  be  a  just  punishment  for  his  hase- 
ness ,  and  a  great  aerrice  to  King  James.  Still  mote  desirable 
was  it  to  blast  the  fame  and  to  destroy  the  influence  of  Basaell 
and  Shrewsbuiy.  Both  were  distinguished  members  of  that 
party  which  had,  under  different  names,  been,  during  lihrec 
generations,  implacably  hostile  to  the  Kings  of  the  House  of 
Stuart  Both  had  taken  a  great  part  in  the  Kevolution.  The. 
names  of  both  were  subscribed  to  the  instrument  which  had 
incited  Qit  Prince  of  Orange  to  England.  One  of  them  was 
now  his  Minister  for  Maritime  Affaus;  the  other  his  Friiicipsl 
Secretary  of  State;  but  neither  had  been  constantly  faithful  to 
him.  Both  had,  soon  after  his  accession,  bitterly  resented  hii 
wise  and  magnanimous  impartiality,  which,  to  their  minds, 
disordered  by  party  spirit,  seemed  to  be  unjost  and  ungrateful 
partiality  for  the  Tory  faction;  aad  both  had,  in  their  spleen, 
listened  to  agents  from  Saint  Qcrmains.  Rassell  had  Towed  by 
all  that  was  most  sacred  tiiat  he  would  hunself  bring  back  his 
exiled  SoTereign.  But  the  tow  was  broken  as  soon  as  it  had 
been  uttered;  andhe  to  whom  the  royal  family  had  looked  as  to 
a  second  Monk  had  crushed  the  hopes  of  that  family  at  La 
Hogue.  Shrewsbury  had  not  gone  such  lengths.  'let  he  too, 
while  out  of  htmiour  with  William,  had  tampered  with  the 
agents  of  James.  With  the  power  and  reputation  of  these  two 
great  men  was  closely  connected  the  power  and  reputation  of 
the  whole  Whig  party.  That  party,  alter  some  quarrels,  which 
were  in  truth  quarrels  of  lovers,  was  now  cordially  reconciled 
to  William,  and  bound  to  him  by  the  strongest  ties.  If  those 
ties  oould  be  dissohed ,  if  be  could  be  induced  to  regard  with 
distrust  and  aversion  the  only  set  of  men  which  was  on  prindple 
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and  with  entbusiagm  devoted  to  his  intetesta,  his  eaemieB  would   c 
indeed  luiTe  reason  to  lejoice.  — 

With  Ruch  views  as  these  Fenwick  delivered  to  Deyonshire 
B.  papei  BO  cunningly  composed  that  it  would  probably  have 
brought  some  sorere  calamity  on  the  Prince  to  whom  it  was  ad- 
dressed, had  not  that  Prince  been  a  man  of  singularly  clear 
judgment  and  singularly  lofty  spirit  The  paper  contained 
scarcely  any  thing  respecting  those  Jacobite  plots  in  which  the 
vntta  had  been  himself  concerned,  and  of  which  he  intimately 
knew  all  the  det^ls.  It  conUuned  nothing  which  could  be  of 
the  smallest  prejudice  to  any  person  who  was  really  hostile  to 
the  t^ating  order  of  things.  The  whole  narrative  was  made  up 
ofatoiies,  too  true  for  the  most  part,  yet  resting  on  no  better 
authority  than  hearsay,  about  the  intrigues  of  aome  endnent 
warriors  and  statesmen,  who,  whatever  tbeir  former  conduct 
might  ha.ve  been ,  were  now  at  least  hearty  in  support  of  Wil- 
liam. Godolphin,  Fenwick  averred,  had  accepted  a  seat  at  the 
Board  of  Treasury,  with  the  sanclion  and  for  the  benefit  of 
King  James.  Marlborough  had  promised  to  carry  over  the 
amrf,  Bussell  to  carry  over  the  fleet.  Shrewsbury,  while  out 
of  office,  had  plotted  with  Middleton  against  the  government 
and  King.  Indeed  tbe  Whigs  were  now  the  favourites  at  Saint 
Oennuns.  Many  old  Mends  of  hereditary  right  were  moved  to 
jealousy  by  the  preference  which  James  gave  to  the  new  con- 
verts. Nay,  he  had  been  heard  to  express  his  confident  hope 
that  the  monarchy  would  be  set  up  agun  by  the  very  hands 
which  had  pulled  it  down. 

Such  was  Fenwick's  oonfes«on.  Devonshire  received  it  and 
sent  it  by  ezpreu  to  the  Netherlands ,  witiiout  intimating  to  any 
of  bis  f^ltrw  councillors  what  it  contuned.  The  accused  mi- 
nist«n  afterwards  compluned  bitterly  of  this  proceeding.  De- 
vonshire defended  himself  by  saying  that  he  had  been  specially 
deputed  by  the  King  to  take  the  prisoner's  information,  and  was 
12» 
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'.  bound ,  as  a  true  aervant  of  the  Cronn ,  to  transmit  that  infor- 
~  matioQ  to  Hit  Majesty  and  to  Uis  Majesty  alone. 

The  messenger  sent  hy  Devonshire  fonnd  William  at  Loo. 
I^e King  read  the  confession,  Bod  saw  at  once  with  what  object! 
it  had  been  drawn  up.  It  contained  litUe  more  than  what  he  had 
long  known,  and  had  long,  with  politic  and  generous  dissimu* 
lation,  affected  not  to  know.  If  he  spared,  employed  and 
promoted  men  who  had  been  false  to  him ,  it  waa  not  because  he 
was  their  dnpe.  His  observation  was  quick  and  just:  his  in- 
telligence was  good;  and  he  had,  during  some  year^,  bad  in 
bis  bands  proofs  of  much  that  Fenwick  had  only  gathered  from 
wandering  reports.  Ithasseemedstrange  tomany  that  aPrinee 
of  high  spirit  and  acrimonious  temper  should  have  treated  se> 
vants ,  who  bad  so  deeply  wronged  bim ,  with  a  kindnesa  hardly 
to  be  expected  from  the  meekest  of  human  beings.  But  William 
was  emphatically  a  statesman.  CI  humour,  tbe  natural  and 
pardonable  efiect  of  much  bodily  and  much  mental  suffering, 
might  sometimes  impel  bim  to  give  a  tart  answer.  But  never  did 
he  on  any  important  occasion  indulge  his  angry  paasions  at  tbe 
expense  of  the  great  interests  of  which  he  was  the  guardian. 
For  the  sake  of  those  interests ,  proud  and  imperious  at  he  Wis 
by  nature,  he  submitted  patiently  to  galling  lestrunts,  bore 
cruet  indignities  and  disappointments  with  the  outward  show  of 
serenity,  end  not  only  forgave ,  but  often  pretended  not  to  we, 
offences  which  might  well  have  moved  bim  to  bitter  resentment. 
He  knew  that  he  must  work  with  such  tools  as  he  bad.  Ifbewa* 
to  govern  England  he  must  employ  the  public  men  of  England; 
and  in  his  age,  the  public  men  of  England,  with  much  of  a 
peculiar  kind  of  ability,  were,  as  a  class,  lowminded  and  im- 
moraL  There  were  doobttess  exceptions.  Such  was  Nottingham 
among  the  Tories,  and  Somers  among  the  Whigs.  But  the 
Duyority,  both  of  the  Tory  and  of  the  Whig  mlnieteie  of  WilDam, 
were  men  whose  characters  had  taken  the  ply  in  the  days  <^  tb* 
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Aattpuritan  reaction.  They  bad  been  formed  in  two  evil  acbools,  ( 
in.  the  moat  uaprincipled  of  courts,  and  the  most  unprincipled  of  — 
oppositions,  a  court  ivliich  took  its  characterfrom  Charles,  an 
opposition  headed  by  Shaftesbury.  Prom  men  so  trained  It 
would  have  been  unreasonable  to  expect  disinterested  and  sted- 
&3t  fidelity  to  any  cause,  But  though  they  could  not  be  trusted, 
they  might  be  used  and  they  might  be  useful.  No  reliance  could 
be  placed  on  tbeirpruicipleg:  but  much  reliance  might  be  placed 
on  their  hopes  and  on  their  feorsi  and  of  the  twoKings  who  laid 
cUIm  to  the  English  crown,  the  King  from  whom  there  was 
most  to  hope  and  most  to  fear  was  the  King  id  possession.  If 
therefore  William  had  little  reason  to  esteem  these  poiiticians 
his  hearty  &ienda,  he  had  sttll  less  reason  to  number  them 
among  his  hearty  foes.  Their  conduct  towards  him,  reprehen- 
sible aa  it  was,  might  be  colled  upright  when  compared  with 
their  conduct  towards  James.  To  the  reigning  Sovereign  they 
bad  given  valuable  service;  to  the  banished  Sovereign  little 
more  than  promises  and  professions.  Shrewsbury  might,  in  a 
moment  of  resentment  or  of  weakness,  have  trafficked  with 
Jacobite  agents:  but  hia  general  conduct  had  proved  that  be 
was  as  far  as  ever  fi-om  being  a  Jacobite.  Godolphin  had  been 
lavish  of  fak  words  to  the  dynasty  which  was  out;  but  be  had 
thriftily  and  skilfully  managed  the  revenues  of  the  dynasty 
which  was  in.  Russell  had  sworn  that  ha  would  desert  with  the 
English  fleet;  but  he  had  burned  the  French  fleet.  Even  Marl- 
borough's known  treasons,  —  for  his  share  in  the  disaster  of 
Brest  and  the  death  of  Talmash  was  unsuspected,  —  had  not 
done  so  much  harm  as  bis  exertions  atWalcourt,  at  Cork  and 
at  Kinaala  had  done  good.  William  had  therefore  wisely  re- 
solved to  shut  bis  eyes  to  perfidy,  which ,  however  disgraceful 
it  might  be,  had  not  injured  him,  and  still  to  avail  himself, 
with  proper  precautions,  of  the  eminent  talents  which  some  of 
his  unMthful  counsellors  possessed.  Having  determined  on  this 
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>.  course,  andharinglongfbUoireditwith  happy  effect,  he  conU 
—  not  hut  be  annoyed  and  provoked  by  Feuwick'a  eonfesNon.  ffir 
John,  it  wu  plain,  thought  himself  a  MacbiaveL  Ifhiatridc 
anceeeded,  thePrinceM,  whom  it  was  moit  itnportaat  to  keep 
in  good  humour,  vonld  be  alienated  from  the  government  by 
the  ditgraoe  of  Marlborough.  The  whole  Whig  party,  the 
firmest  support  of  the  throne,  would  be  alienated  by  the  dis- 
grace of  Russell  and  Shrewabury.  In  the  meantime  not  one  of 
those  plotters  whom  Fenwick  knew  to  have  been  deeply  con- 
cemedin plans ofinsurrection,  invasion,  asMssinalion,  wotild 
be  molested.  This  cunning  schemer  should  find  that  he  had  not 
to  do  with  a  novice.  William,  instead  of  turning  his  accnsed 
servants  out  of  their  places ,  sent  the  confession  to  Shiewsbuiy, 
and  desired  that  it  might  be  Itud  before  the  Lords  Justices.  "1 
am  astonished,"  the  King  wrote,  "at  the  fellow's  e&onteiy. 
Ton  know  me  too  well  to  think  that  such  stories  as  his  can  make 
any  Impression  on  me.  Observe  lids  honest  man's  uneerity.  He 
has  nothing  to  say  except  agtdnst  my  Mends.  Not  a  word  about 
the  plans  of  his  brother  Jacobites."  The  King  concluded  by 
directing  Qie  Lords  Justices  to  sendFenwick  before  a  jury  with 
all  speed.* 

The  effect  produced  by  William's  letter  was  remaikable. 
'  Fvery  one  of  the  accused  persons  behaved  himself  in  a  manner 
singularly  characteiistic  Marlborough,  the  most  culpable  of 
all,  preserved  a  serenity,  mild,  majestic  and  slightly  contemp- 
tuous. Russell,  scarcely  less  criminal  than  Mariborough,  went 
Into  a  towering  passion,  and  breathed  nothing  but  vengeance 
against  the  villanous  informer.  Godolphln,  uneasy,  but  wary, 
reserved  and  sell^ossessed,  prepared  himself  to  stand  on  the 
defensive.  But  Shrewsbury,  who  of  all  the  four  was  the  least 
to  blame,  was  utterly  overwhelmed.  He  wrote  in  extreme 
distresH  to  William,  acknowledged  with  warm  expresuone  of 

•  WllUimMBhrewiIiniylVoinLoo,  B<pt.  10. 1«H. 
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gratitude  tbe  King's  rare  genero«ly,  and  protested  that  Feu-  chap. 
wick  had  malignantly  exaggerated  and  distorted  mere  trifles  -^^,^'- 
into  enormoua  crimes.  "My  Lord  MiddlcUm ,"  —  such  was  the 
enbstAnce  of  thelett«r, — "waBcertunlyincommunicalionwith 
me  aboutthetinwofthe  battle  of  LaHogue.  Wesrerebtions: 
we  &equenttymet:  we  supped  together  just  before  heretnmed 
to  Ftaaee :  I  pTomised  to  take  care  of  his  interests  here :  he  in 
return  offered  to  do  me  good  ofQces  there;  but  I  told  him  that  I 
had  offended  too  deeply  to  be  forgiven,  and  that  I  would  not 
stoop  to  ask  forgiveness."  This,  Shrewsbury  averred,  was  tbe 
whole  extent  of  bis  offence.*  It  is  but  too  fiiUy  proved  that  tMs 
confession  was  by  no  means  ingenuous;  nor  is  it  likely  that 
William  was  deceived.  But  he  was  determined  to  spare  the 
repentant  tetutor  tbe  humiliation  of  owning  a  &ult  and  accept- 
ing a  pardon.  "I  can  see,"  the  King  wrote,  "no  crime  at  ell 
in  what  you  have  acknowledged.  Be  assured  that  these  calum- 
nies have  made  no  un&vourable  impression  on  me.  Nay,  you 
shidl  find  that  tbey  have  strengthened  my  confidence  in  you."** 
A  man  hardened  in  depravity  would  have  been  perfectly  con- 
tented with  an  acquittal  so  complete,  announced  in  language 
so  gracious.  But  Shrewsbnty  was  quite  unnerred  by  a  tender- 
nesswhicbbewasconscious  that  he  had  not  merited.  Be  shrank 
from  the  thought  of  meeting  the  master  whom  he  had  wronged, 
and  by  «4iom  he  had  been  forgiven ,  and  of  sustaining  the  gaze 
of  the  peers,  among  whom  his  birth  and  hia  abilities  had  gained 
fbr  him  a  station  of  which  he  felt  that  he  was  unworthy.  The 
campaign  in  the  Netheriands  was  over.  The  session  of  Parlia- 
ment was  E^proaching.  The  King  was  expeot«d  with  the  first 
fidr  wind.  Shrewsbury  leit  town  and  relji«d  to  the  Wolds  of 
Qloucestershire.  In  that  district,  thenoneof  thewildestintbe 
south  of  the  island,  he  had  a  small  country  seat,  surrounded  by 
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onAF.  pleaiEUit  gardens  and  fisbponds.  'William  had,  in  his  progreti 
-|^-»  year  before,  visited  thie  dwelling,  vhich  lay  far  firom  the 
nearest  highroad  and  from  the  nearest  market  town,  and  had 
been  much  etruck  hy  the  ailenee  and  loneliness  of  the  retreat 
in  which  he  found  the  most  graceful  and  splendid  of  English 
courUeTB. 
Btioni  ot  At  one  in  the  morning  of  the  sixth  of  October,  the  King 
u^2n'^  landed  at  Margate.  Late  in  the  evening  he  reached  Kensingi- 
''"'''  ton.  The  following  rooming  a  brilliant  crowd  of  ministers  and 
noble*  pressed  to  kiss  hia  hand;  but  he  missed  one  face  which 
ought  to  have  been  there,  and  asked  where  the  Duke  of  Shrew»> 
bury  was,  and  when  he  was  expected  in  town.  The  next  day 
came  a  letter  from  the  Duke,  averring  that  he  had  just  had  a 
bad  fall  in  hunting.  His  side  had  been  bruised:  hia  lungahad 
suffered;  he  had  spit  blood,  and  could  not  venture  to  traveh* 
That  he  had  fallen  and  hurt  himself  was  true:  but  even  those 
who  felt  most  kindly  towards  him  suspected,  and  not  without 
strong  reason,  that  be  made  the  roost  of  his  convenient  nda- 
fortune,  and,  that  if  he  had  not  shrunk  from  appearing  in 
public,  he  would  have  performed  the  journey  with  little  diffi- 
culty. £[is  correspondents  told  him  that,  if  he  was  really  as  iS 
as  he  thought  himself,  he  would  do  well  to  consult  the  physi- 
cians and  surgeons  of  the  capitaL  Somers,  especially,  implored 
him  in  the  most  earnest  manner  to  come  up  to  London.  Bvery 
hour's  delay  was  mischievous.  His  Cirace  must  conquer  his 
sensibility.  He  hod  only  to  face  calumny  courageously,  and  it 
would  vanish.**  The  King,  in  a  few  kind  lines,  expressed  his 
sorrow  for  the  accident  "You  are  much  wanted  here,"  he 
wrote:  "I  am  impatient  to  embrace  you,  and  to  assure  you  that 

•  London  Ga«Ua,    ObC  8.  VOt;    Tarnoa  (o  Sbranbaiy,   OM.  S.) 
Blinnibur;  lo  Poitland,  Oct.  11. 

"  VerooD  to  ShrewibniT.   Oct.  IS,   KX;   BDmeri   ts   Sbrntibnir, 
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my  esteem  (bi  jrou  U  imdinuDiBlied.''*  Shrewsbury  aniwered  chap. 
that  he  had  resolTed  to  resign  the  leali.**  Somers  adjured  him -^~- 
not  to  commit  ao  fatal  an  error.  If  at  diet  moment  Hia  Grace 
should  quit  oIBce,  what  could  the  world  think,  except  that  ha 
waa  condemned  by  hit  own  conacience?  He  would,  in  {act, 
plead  guilty:  he  would  put  a  stain  on  his  own  honour,  and  on 
the  honour  of  all  who  lay  under  the  same  accusation.  It  would 
DO  longer  be  possible  to  treat  Fenwick'g  story  as  a  romance. 
"Forgive  me,"  Somers  wrote,  "for  speaking  alter  this  free 
manner;  for  I  do  own  I  can  scarce  be  temperate  in  this  mat- 
ter."*" A  few  hours  later  William  himself  wrote  to  the  same 
effect.  "I  have  so  much  regard  far  you,  that,  if  I  could, 
I  would  positively  interdict  you  from  doing  what  must  bring 
such  grave  suspicions  on  you.  At  any  time,  I  should  consider 
yom;  resignation  as  a  misfortune  to  myself:  but  I  protest  to  you 
that,  at  this  time ,  it  is  on  your  account  more  than  on  mine  that 
I  vn»h  you  to  remain  in  my  service"!  Sunderland,  Portland, 
Bussell  end  Wharton  joined  their  eotreaUes  to  their  master's ; 
and  Shrewsbury  consented  to  remain  Secretary  in  name.  But 
nothing  could  induce  him  to  face  the  ParUament  which  waa 
about  to  meet.  A  litter  was  sent  down  to  bim  irom  London, 
but  to  no  purpose.  He  set  out,  but  declared  that  he  found  it 
impossible  to  proceed,  and  took  refuge  agiun  in  his  lonely 
mansion  among  the  hills.ft 

While  these  things  were  passing,  the  members  of  both  ''°'"°s 
Houses  were  from  every  part  of  the  kingdom  going  up  to  West-  iitna>>>i 
minster.  To  the  opening  of  the  session,  not  only  England,  but  iba 
all  Europe ,  looked  forward  with  intense  anxiety.   Public  credit  "*""' 
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UF.  had  been  deeply  injured  by  the  failure  of  theLaodBank.  The 
~j^  reitoratiOD  of  the  currency  wae  not  yet  haJf  BC<;oii4iUahed.  The 
■oaruty  of  money  vaa  still  diitressiog.  Much  of  the  milled 
wlrer  wm  buried  in  private  repoutoriea  aa  fast  aa  it  came  forth 
fkan  the  Hint  lltoae  politicians  who  were  bent  on  rtusing  the 
denomination  of  the  coin  had  fbund  too  ready  tndience  from  a 
populaUon  Buffering  under  wreie  preamire;  and,  at  one  tome, 
the  general  voice  of  the  nation  had  seemed  to  be  on  their  aide.* 
Of  coune  every  peraon  who  thought  it  like^  that  the  atandsrd 
would  be  lowered,  hoarded  u  much  money  as  he  could  hoard; 
and  thus  the  cry  for  little  dulUnge  aggravated  the  pressure  from 
which  it  had  Hpnmg.**  Both  the  allies  and  the  enemies  of  Eng- 
land imag^ed  that  her  resonrces  were  spent,  that  her  spirit  was 
broken,  that  the  Commons,  so  often  querulous  and  paraimoni- 
oua  even  in  tranquil  and  prosperous  times,  would  now  positively 
refuse  to  bear  any  additional  burden,  end  would,  with  an  im- 
portunity not  to  be  withstood ,  iaust  on  having  peace  at  any 

«J  of       But  all  these  piognoslJQationB  were  confounded  by  the  fliro- 

'.  II    ness  and  ability  of  the  Whig  leaders,  and  by  the  steadineai 

ct-  ~  of  the  Whig  majority.    Onthetwentiethof  October  the  Houses 

',^  met.    William  addreaaed  to  them  a  speech  remarkable  even 

among  all  the  remarkable  speeches  in  which  his  own  high 

thoughts  and  purposes  were  expressed  in  the  dignified  and 

judicious  language  of  Somers.     There  was,  the  King  said, 

great  reason  for  congratulation.    It  was  (rue  that  the  fundi 

voted  in  the  preceding  session  for  the  support  of  the  war  had 

failed,  and  that  the  recoinage  had  produced  great  distress. 

Tet  the  enemy  had  obtajned  no  advantage  abroad:  the  State 

had  been  torn  by  no  convulsion  at  home;  the  loyalty  shown  by 

the  army  and  by  the  nation  under  severe  trials  had  disappointed 
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till  GkB  hopes  of  those  vho  wished  evil  to  England.  Ovecturea  c 
teadiDg  to  peace  had  been  made.  What  might  be  the  reiuh  -~ 
of  those  OTerturea,  was  nncertun;  but  this  was  certain,  that 
theia  could  be  do  Bsfe  or  honoimUe  peace  for  a  aation  which 
was  not  prepared  to  wage  TigorouB  war.  "I  un  sure  we  shall 
all  agree  in  opinion  that  the  only  way  of  treating  ifith  France  is 
with  our  swords  in  our  hands." 

The  Commons  returned  to  their  chamber;  and  Foley  read  jjj 
the  speech  from  the  chair.  A  debate  followed  which  resonnded  ihi 
through  sU  Christendom.  That  was  the  proudest  day  ofns 
Montague's  life,  and  one  of  the  proudest  days  in  the  history 
of  the  English  Parliament  In  1798,  Burke  held  up  the  pro- 
ceedings of  that  day  as  an  example  to  the  statesmen  whose 
hearts  had  failed  them  in  the  conflict  with  the  ^gantic  power 
of  the  French  republic  In  1822 ,  Huskisson  held  up  the  pro- 
ceedings of  that  day  as  an  example  to  a  legislature  which, 
under  the  pressure  of  severe  distress ,  was  tempted  to  alter  the 
standard  of  value  and  to  break  faith  with  the  public  creditor. 
Before  the  House  rose  the  young  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
whose  ascendency,  since  the  ludicrous  liilure  of  the  Tory 
scheme  of  finance,  was  undisputed,  proposed  and  carried  three 
memorable  resolutions.  The  first,  which  passed  with  only  one 
muttered  No,  declared  that  the  Commons  would  support  the 
King  against  all  foreign  and  domestic  enemies,  and  would 
enable  him  to  prosecute  the  war  with  vigour.  The  second, 
which  passed,  not  without  opposition,  hut  without  a  division, 
declared  that  the  standard  of  money  should  not  be  altered  in 
fineness,  weight  or  denomination.  The  third,  against  which 
not  a  single  opponent  of  the  government  dared  to  raise  his 
▼oice,  pledged  the  House  to  make  good  all  the  deficaencies 
of  all  parliamentary  funds  established  since  the  King's  acces- 
sion. The  task  of  framing  an  answer  to  the  royal  speech  wu 
entrusted  to  a  Committee  exclusively  composed  of  Whigs. 
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p.  Montague  was  cbMrman;  and  the  eloquent  and  aDimated  ad- 
—  dreas  which  he  drew  up  ma.y  stiU  be  read  in  the  Journals  with 
interest  and  pride.* 

Within  a  fortnight  two  millions  and  a  half  were  granted  for 
themiiitary  expenditure  of  the  approaching  year,  and  nearly  aa 
much  for  the  maritime  expenditure.  Fro-vision  was  made  with- 
out any  dispute  for  forty  thousand  seamen.  About  the  amount 
of  the  land  force  there  was  a  division.  The  King  asked  for 
eighty  seven  thouaand  soldiers;  and  the  Tories  thought  that 
number  too  large.  The  vote  was  carried  by  two  hundred  and 
twenty  three  to  sixty  seven. 

The  matecoutentB  flattered  themselves ,  during  a  short  time, 
that  the  vigoious  resolutions  of  the  Commons  would  be  nothing 
more  than  resolutions,  that  it  would  be  found  impossible  to 
restore  public  credit,  to  obtain  advances  from  capitalists,  or  to 
wring  taxes  out  of  the  distressed  population,  and  that  therefore 
the  forty  thousand  seamen  and  the  eighty  seven  thousand  sol- 
diers woidd  exist  only  on  paper.  Howe,  who  had  been  more 
cowed  than  was  usual  with  him  on  the  first  day  of  the  session, 
attempted,  a  week  later,  to  make  a  stand  against  the  Ministry. 
"The  King,"  he  said,  "must  have  been  misinformed;  or  His 
Majesty  never  would  have  felicitated  Parliament  on  the  tranquil 
state  of  the  country.  I  come  &om  Gloucestershire.  I  know 
that  part  of  the  kingdom  well.  The  people  are  all  living  on 
alms,  or  ruined  by  paying  alma.  The  soldier  helps  himself^ 
sword  in  hand,  to  whet  be  wants.  There  have  been  serious 
riota  already;  and  still  more  serious  riots  are  to  be  apprehended." 
The  disapprobation  of  the  House  was  strongly  expressed.  Se- 
veral members  declared  that  in  their  counties  every  thing  vat 


BcUd  wltli  rrasUr  ec 
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quiet.  If  QlouceBtetshire  were  in  a  more  dlBtmbed  state  than  coir. 
the  rest  of  England,  might  not  the  cauBe  be  that  Gloaoeitenhue  — j^^ 
waa  cuned  with  a  more  malignant  and  unprincipled  agitator 
than  all  the  rest  of  England  could  ebow?  Some  GlouceBtersbiie 
gentlemen  took  issue  with  Howe  on  the  facts.  There  was  no 
such  distress,  the;  said,  no  such  discontent,  no  aach  rioting  as 
he  had  described.  In  that  eounly,  as  in  ereij  other  (wnnty,  the 
great  body  of  the  population  was  fnUjdetermined  to  support  the 
King  in  waging  a  vigonms  war  till  he  ooold  make  an  honourable 

In  foct  the  tide  had  already  turned.  From  the  moment  at  ■^'■"_*' 
which  tlie  Commons  notified  their  Sxed  determmation  not  to  liv- 
rtdsethedenominatjonoftbecoin,  the  milled  money  began  to 
come  forth  from  a  thousand  strong  boxes  and  private  drawers. 
There  was  still  pressure ;  but  that  pressure  vaa  less  and  tesa  felt 
daybyday.  Xhenation,  (hough  still  suffering,  wasjoyfhland 
gratefiiL  Its  feelings  resembled  those  of  a  man  who,  baring 
been  long  tortured  by  a  malady  which  has  embittered  hia  life, 
has  at  last  made  up  his  mind  to  submit  to  the  surgeon's  knife, 
who  has  gone  through  a  crtiel  operation  with  safety,  and  who, 
though  still  smarting  from  the  steel,  sees  bef^  him  many  years 
of  health  and  enjoyment,  and  thanks  God  that  the  worst  is 
over.  'Within  four  days  after  the  meeting  of  Farliameot  there 
was  a  perceptible  improvement  in  trade.  The  discount  on  bank 
notes  had  diminished  by  one  third.  The  price  of  those  wooden 
tallies,  which,  accoTdingtoanusagebanded  tousfrom  a  rude 
age,  were  given  as  receipts  for  sums  paid  into  the  Exchequer, 
had  risen.  The  exchanges,  which  had  during  many  months 
been  greatly  agunst  England,  had  begun  to  turn.**    Soon  the 

*  VanoD  to  Bhrewibarr,  Oct.  M.  1«M:  UBermlUsa,  ^~j_     L>BiT- 
nittgt  ullt  Tlowa  JaqiiM  Hul.    No  doobt  tha  Frenohmui  hsil  klvrsyi 
taardHawaipakvngtu  JMk. 
**  PDstman,  October  H.  ISM;  L'Hermltafa ,  ^^^.^    L'Bemltsga  aan : 
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CB4P.  effect  of  the  magnanimoQB  firnmesa  of  the  House  of  Commoni 

™' -  vw  felt  at  ereiy  Court  in  Europe.    So  higb  buleed  wu  the 

Esget  of  ^tiiit  of  that  usembly  that  the  King  hwl  some  difficulty  in 

etaru^i  pnventing  the  Whigi  from  moving  and  canying  a  resolution 

j^Vue  ar  ^'"^  *"  addreii  should  be  pieaeoted  to  him,  lequeatang  him  to 

mouDi  *'*'*'  '"*"  "*  negotiation  with  France,   tiU  ihe  should  have 

f°reita^   aoknowledged  him  aa£u)g  of  England.*    Such  an  address  wm 

■•su.     unneeessary.    The  votes  of  the  Farliunent  had  already  forced 

on  Lenii  the  conviction  that  theie  vas  no  chance  of  a  oonntei- 

revolution.    There  was  as  little  chance  that  he  would  be  able  to 

effect  that  compromise  of  which  he  had,  in  the  oonne  of  the 

negotiations,  thrown  out  hints.    It  was  not  to  he  hoped  that 

either  Williaai  or  the  Enfliah  nation  would  ever  ooiuent  to 

make  the  settlement  of  the  English  crown  a  matt^  of  ba^ain 

with  France.    And  even  had  William  and  the  English  nation 

'    bees  d)^>osed  to  purchase  peace  by  such  asaciiSce  of  digni^, 

there  would  have  been  insuperable  difficultieB  inanotherquaitei. 

James  could  not  Kidor*  to  hear  of  the  expedient  which  Lewis 

had  Hug^estcd.    "I  can  bear,"  the  exile  saidtohishenefacbHr, 

"I  can  bear  with  Christian  patience  to  be  robbed  by  the  Prince 

of  Orange;  but  I  never  will  consent  to  be  robbed  by  niy  own 

son."     Lewis  never  agtun  motioned  the  aubJecL     Calliczes 

reoeived  orden  to  make  the  comwsaion  on  which  the  peace  of 

the  civilised  world  depended.    He  and  Dykvelt  came  together 

at  the  Hague  before  Baron  LilienroUi ,  the  representative  of  the 

King  of  Sweden,  whose  mediation  the  belligerent  powers  had 

accepted.    Dykvelt  Informed  Lilienroth  that  the  Most  Christian 

King  had  engaged,  whenever  the  Treaty  of  Peaea  should  be 

"On  aommense  d^k  k  reBentlr  du  tfftta  tTiiitii(mz  d«  promptei  ct 
taforablu  r^oIaUoiM  qoa  1>  Obupbn  da*  Oomiaiuiu  pril  lUrdr.  Irf 
dlieomM  dM  bUlaU  da  banqna,  qnl  citolt  la  Jonr  uptnTSat  k  IS,  Mt 

■  WlUUm  to  Haliuliii,  Not.  ||.  ISM. 
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^gned,  to  recognise  the  Prince  of  Orange  u  King  of  Great  coap. 
Britwi ,  and  added,  with  a  very  intellig^le  alluBion  to  the  com-    ™'' ■ 
promise  proposed  by  fYance,  that  Qa  recogmtion  would  be 
without  rertiiction,    condition  ot  tesetve.      CaUierea  then 
declared  that  he  cooflrmed,  in  the  name  of  his  master,  what 
Dykveh  had  said.*    A  letter  from  Prior,  containing  the  good 
netn,  was  deIiTW«d  to  James  Vemon,  the  Under  Secretary  of 
State,  in  the  House  of  OommoDS.    The  tidings  ran  along  the 
benches  —  such  is  Vernon's  espression — like  lire  in  a  field  of 
Btubfale.    A  load  was  taken  away  &om  every  heart;  and  all  was 
joy  and  tdnroph.**  The  Whig  members  might  indeed  well  con- 
gratulate each  other.    For  it  was  to  the  wisdom  and  resolution 
which  they  had  shown,  in  a  moment  of  extreme  dtrnger  and 
distress,  that  their  country  was  indebted  for  ibe  near  prospect        * 
<if  an  honourable  peace. 

Meanwhile  public  credit,  which  had,  b  the  autumn,  sunk  to  nwun- 
tbe  lowest  point,  was  &at  reviving.    Ordinary  finautners  stood '■.."enoi. 
aghast  when  they  learned  that  mora  than  five  millions  were  °"' 
required  to  make  good  the  deficiencies  of  past  years.      But 
Montague  was  not  an  ordinary  financier.    A  bold  and  simple 
plan  proposed  by  him,  and  popularly  called  the  General  Mortr 
gage,  restored  confidence.      New  taxes  were  impoeed;   old 
taxes  were  augmented  or  continued;  and  thus  a  consolidated 
fimd  was  formed  sufficient  to  meet  every  just  claim  on  ^te 
State.    The  Bank  of  England  was  at  the  same  time  enlarged  by 
a  new  subscription ;  and  the  regulations  fbr  the  payment  of  the 
subscription  were  bamed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  raise  the  value 
botliof  the  notes  ofthe  corporation  and  of  the  public  securities. 

Meanwhile  themints  were  pouring  forth  the  new  siher  tutm 

■  AeUi  «t  MlniolHi  dei  N<(oBlatloiii  da  Is 
Tllims  Id  Sbrewibary,  Dm,  ■/,.  A-  KM)  Lett 
M.  Slrlemi  d*  OroTutlna.    Of  tail  Utter  t  bn*  d 
••  Tenion  to  BtaieRibar?,  Ueo.  S.  ISM. 
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.  than  ever.  The  dietress  which  began  on  the  fourth  of  May  1696, 
—  which  yn»  almoBt  inaupportftble  during  the  fire  euceeediDg 
monthB,  and  which  became  lighter  from  the  day  on  which  the 
Commoiu  declared  thnr  iDunutable  reHolution  to  maint«in  Uie 
old  standard,  ceased  to  be  painfully  felt  in  March  IG97.  Some 
montha  were  atill  to  elapse  before  credit  completely  recoTered 
from  the  most  tremendona  shock  that  it  has  ever  suat^ned. 
But  already  the  deep  and  solid  foundation  had  been  laid  on 
which  was  to  rise  the  moat  gigantic  fabric  of  commercial  pros- 
perity that  the  world  had  erer  seen.  The  great  body  of  the 
Whigs  attributed  the  restoration  of  the  health  of  the  State  to 
the  genius  and  firmness  of  their  leader  Montague.  His  enemies 
were  forced  to  confess,  sulkily  and  sneeringly,  that  every  one  of 
hia  schemes  had  succeeded,  the  first  Bank  subscription,  the 
second  Bank  subscription',  the  Reeoinage,  the  General  Mort- 
gage, the  Exchequer  Bills.  But  some  Tories  muttered  that  he 
deserred  no  more  praise  than  a  prodigal  who  stakes  hia  whole 
estate  at  hasard,  and  has  a  mn  of  good  luck.  England  had  in- 
deed pused  safely  through  a  terrible  crisis,  and  was  the  stronger 
for  hanng  passed  through  it.  But  she  bad  been  in  inuninent 
danger  of  perishing;  and  the  minister  who  hadraqtosedherto 
that  danger  deserved,  not  to  be  praised,  but  to  be  hanged. 
Others  admitted  that  the  plans  which  were  popularly  attributed 
to  Montague  were  excellent,  but  denied  that  those  plana  were 
Montagne'a.  The  voice  of  detraction,  however,  wasforatime 
drowned  by  the  loud  applauses  of  the  Parliament  and  the  City. 
The  authority  which  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  exerused 
in  the  House  of  Commons  was  unprecedented  and  unrivalled. 
In  the  Cabinet  his  influence  was  duly  increasing.  He  had  no 
longer  a  superior  at  the  Board  of  Treasury.  In  consequence  of 
Fenwick's  confession ,  the  last  Tory  who  held  a  great  and  e£B- 
dent  office  in  the  State  had  been  removed ,  uid  there  waa  at 
length  a  purely  Whig  MInistty. 
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It  fa&d  been  impoBsible  to  prevent  reports  about  that  confes-  chi?. 
won  from  getting  abroeuL  The  prisoner,  indeed,  bad  found -^'■- 
meuii  of  communicating  irith  hia  Mends,  and  had  doubtleaaEirMMd 
given  them  to  undenrtaud  that  be  had  aaid  nothing  agunst|ri^>, 
them,  and  much  agunat  the  creatures  of  the  usurper.  'William  ^g''"* 
viahed  the  matter  to  be  leit  to  the  ordinary  tribunal!,  and  was 
most  nnwilUng  that  it  should  be  debated  elsewhere.  But  hia 
counsellors,  better  acquainted  than  bimBelf  with  the  temper  of 
la^e  and  divided  assemblies,  were  of  opinion  that  a  pariia- 
mentaiy  discussioQ,though  perhaps  undesirable,  was  inevitable. 
It  was  in  the  power  of  a  single  member  of  either  House  to  force 
on  such  a  discussion ;  and  in  both  Houses  there  were  members 
who,  some  from  a  sense  of  dutj,  some  from  mere  love  of  mis- 
chief^ were  determined  to  know  whether  the  prisoner  had,  as  it 
was  rumoured ,  brought  grave  charges  against  some  of  the  most 
distdngniahed  men  in  tbe  kingdom.  Iftheremustbe  an  inquiry, 
it  was  surely  desirable  that  the  accused  statesmen  should  he  the 
&rst  to  demand  it  There  was,  however,  one  great  difGcultf. 
The  Whigs,  who  formed  the  majorily  of  the  Lower  House,  were 
ready  to  Tote,  asoneman,  for  the  entire  absolution  of  Russell 
and  Shrewshory,  and  had  no  wish  to  put  a  stigma  on  Iitarl- 
borough,  who  was  not  in  place,  and  therefore  excited  little 
jealousy.  But  a  atrong  body  of  honest  genUemen,  as  Wharton 
called  tiiem,  could  not,  by  any  management,  be  induced  to  join 
in  a  resolution  acquitting  Godolphin.  To  them  Oodolphin  was 
an  eyesore.  All  the  other  Tories  who,  in  the  earlier  years  of 
William'a  reign,  had  borne  a  chief  part  in  the  direction  of  afiaura, 
had,  one  by  one,  been  dismissed.  Nottingham,  Trevor,  Leeds, 
wen  no  longer  in  power.  Pembroke  coi^d  hardly  be  called  a 
Tory,  and  had  never  been  really  in  power.  But  Oodolphin  still 
retuned  his  post  at  Whitehall}  and  to  the  men  of  the  Bevolu- 
tion  it  seemed  intolentbU  that  one  who  had  aate  at  the  CowicU 
Board  of  Charles  and  Jamea,  and  who  had  voted  for  a  Regency, 
Maamlat.  niiurj.  VIU.  13 
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<;baf.  ahouldbethepTlndpaliiiiiuateroffliiaiice.  TlioBe^afelttinH 
™''    had  learned  with  m&liciotu  delight  that  the  Fint  Lord  of  tlw 
Treasury  was  named  in  the  confession  about  which  all  IJie  vodd 
was  talking;  and  thejr  were  detenuned  not  to  let  slip  so  good 
an  opportuni^  of  ejecting  him  from  office.    On  the  other  hand, 
everybody  who  had  seen  Feuwick'g  paper,  and  who  had  not,  in 
the  drunkenness  of  factious  animosity ,  lost  all  sense  of  leaeon 
and  justioe,  must  hare  felt  that  it  was  impoBufale  to  make  a  dis- 
tinction between  two  parts  oftbatp^er,  and  to  treat  all  that  re- 
lated to  Shrewsbury  and  Russell  as  fHlae,  and  all  that  related  to 
Qodolphin  as  true.    Hiis  was  acknowledged  even  by  Vhaiton, 
who  of  all  public  men  was  the  least  troubled  by  acruples  or  by 
iiti]|H>  shame.  *    If  Godolphin  had  stediastly  revised  to  quit  hia  plane, 
GoiiDi-    the  Whig  leaden  would  have  been  in  a  roost  embarraasing  poai- 
'  tion.    But  a  politician  of  no  common  dexterity  undertook,  to  ex- 

tricate them  &om  tbeir  difficulties.    In  the  art  of  reading  and 
managing  the  minds  of  men  Sunderland  had  no  equal ;  ajid  hs 
was,  as  he  had  been  during  several  years,  desirous  to  see  all  the 
great  posts  in  the  kingdom  filled  by  Whigs.    By  his  Bkilful  ma- 
nagement Oodoiptun  was  induced  to  go  into  the  royal  cloaet, 
and  to  request  permission  to  retire  from  ofGce;  and  William 
granted  that  permission,  with  a  readiness  by  which  Qodolptun 
was  much  more  surprised  tban  pleased.** 
Birtl*         *'''*  "^  *^*  methods  employed  by  the  Whig  junto ,  for  the 
wkip     purpose  of  instituting  and  muntuning  through  all  the  ranks  of 
wmawUk.  the  Whig  party  a  discipline  never  before  known,  waa  the 
frequent  holding  of  meetings  of  members  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons.   Some  of  those  meetings  were  numerous:  others  were 
select    The  larger  were  held  at  the  Bose ,  a  tavern  frequently 

■  Wbulon  to  Bhr*inbDi7,  Oct.  ».  ItU. 

■•  Ssnan  to  Staremlniy,  Oflt.  IT.  11.  ISfiC.;  Venan  to  BbrcmbUT. 
Oct.  SI. I  Wtaarton  to  Sbreoabnrj,  Not.  10.    "I  un  apt  to  tbiak,-  •>}■ 
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mentioned  in  the  political  pa»quinEides  of  that  time;*  the   cMt. 
imallei  at  ButaaU'a  inCoyentOarden,  or  atSomen'R  inLiocoln'a  ^^l  ■ 

On  the  itf  oa  wbicb  Godolphin  resigned  hie  great  office  tvo 
■•lent  meetings  were  called.  In  the  morning  the  place  of  as- 
■embI;wBsRuasaU'Bhau8s.  In  the  aOerawia  there  waa  a  fUller 
miuter  at  the  lord  Keeper'h  Fenvicli'i  confeMun,  which, 
tSl  that  time,  had  piobably  been  known  only  bjr  nunoar  to  most 
of  thoM  who  vere  preaent,  w»  retd.  The  indignation  of  the 
bewen  wai  itronglj  ex<»ted,  particulaily  bj*  one  paas^e,  of 
which  the  lenae  seemed  to  be  that  not  onlyBussdl,  not  only 
Slireirabury,  hut  the  great  hody  of  the  Whig  party  was,  and  had 
long  been,  at  heart  Jacobite.  "The  fellowiosinuates,"  itv** 
■Md,  "that  the  AsiaasiaatiDn  Plot  itself  was  «  Whig  scheme." 
The  general  opinion  was  that  siuh  a  charge  could  not  be  lightly 
passed  over.  There  must  be  a  solemn  dehate  and  decision  in 
Parliament.  The  best  coune  would  be  that  the  King  should 
himself  see  and  esamiae  the  prisoner,  and  tihatBuiaell  should 
then  request  the  royal  pepoission  to  bnng  thesul^^t  before  the 
House  of  Ctmusons.  As  Feuwiek  did  not  pretend  that  he  had 
Miy  authority  for  the  Tories  which  he  had  told  except  mete 
hearsay,  there  could  be  no  diificultf  in  coirying  a  resolution 
branding  htin  as  a  standcier,  and  mi  address  to  the  throne 
requesting  that  he  might  be  forthwith  brought  to  tjial  for  high 

Hie  opinion  of  the  Seating  was  conveyed  to  'William  by  his  wiirm 
ministecs;  and  he  consented,  though  not  without  nhtctance,  Fuwitk. 
to  see  the  priaooer.    Fenwick  was  brought  into  the  royal  dosat 
«t  Kensington.    A  few  of  the  great  officers  of  state  and  the 
Crown  lawyets  were  present    "Your  papen,  Sir  John,"  said 

•  S>*  for  •utDpl4  a  paam  an  tb*  lut  TrsMOiy  dsf  M  Staslstten, 
Harsh  ISt}. 

**  Bosun  ta  Bhnwibur,  Oat.  II.  ISM;  Whirtoo  to  Bhrambsiy,  oftlw 
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cnAF.  theEiDg,  "are altogether uDa&tiafactoi^.  Ztuteftdofgi^gnu 
,„,'  an  account  of  the  plots  foimed  bj  jrou  and  join  accomplice!, 
plots  of  nbich  all  the  details  must  be  exactly  known  to  yon,  yon 
tell  me  stories,  without  authority,  without  date,  without  place, 
about  noblemen  and  gentlemen  with  whom  you  do  not  pretend 
to  have  had  any  intencourse.  In  short  your  confeseion  appean 
to  be  a  contrirence  mt«nded  to  screen  those  who  are  really 
engaged  in  dedgns  sgainat  me,  and  to  make  me  enspect  and 
diacaid  those  in  whom  I  bare  good  reason  to  place  confidence. 
If  youlookfor  any  fayourfWimme,  gire  me,  this  moment  and 
on  this  spot,  a  full  and  straightfonrard  account  of  what  yon 
know  of  your  own  knowledge."  Fenwick  eaid  that  he  was  taken 
by  surprise,  and  asked  for  time.  "No,  Sir,"  said  the  King. 
"For  what  purpose  can  yon  want  time?  You  may  indeed  want 
time  if  you  mean  to  draw  up  another  paper  like  this.  Bnt  ^Hut 
I  require  is  a  plain  nonatiTe  of  what  you  have  yourself  done  and 
seen;  and  such  a  narrative  yon  can  give,  if  yon  will,  without 
pen  and  ink."  Then  Fenwick  positjvely  reflised  to  say  any 
thing.  "Beltso,"  saidWiUiam.  "I wiilneitherhearyoanor 
near  from  you  any  mote."*  Fenwick  was  ooitied  back  to  hi* 
prison.  He  had  at  this  audience  shown  a  boldness  and  deter- 
mination which  surprised  those  who  had  observed  hii  demeanonr. 
He  had,  ever  since  he  had  been  in  eonfinement,  appeared  to 
be  anxious  and  dqeoted:  yet  now,  at  the  veiy  crisis  of  fais  fete, 
he  had  braved  the  displeasure  of  the  Prince  whose  demaney 
be  had,  a  short  time  before,  submissively  imploted.  Inavery 
few  hours  the  mystery  was  explained.  Just  before  he  had  been 
summoned  to  Kensington ,  he  had  received  from  hia  wifb  intel- 
ligence that  his  lifo  was  in  no  danger,  that  Aiera  was  only  one 
witness  against  him ,  that  she  and  her  friends  had  auoceeded  in 
eormpting  Goodman." 

■  Som'n  la  Shrewibar;,  Nor.  J.  160S.    Th<  King's  oa*f1lln(n«fs  H 
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'  Ooi>dman  had  been  allowed  «  liberty  which  wob  aflerwardai   ( 
irith  Mtne  nuon,  made  matter  of  charge  gainst  the  gorem-  — 
nMDt.    For  his  testimony  wm  most  important:  his  eharaot^gj 
yna  notorioiuly  had:  the  attempta  whicli  had  been  made  toP* 
eeduoe  Porter  proved  that ,  if  money  could  saTe  Fenwick'a  life,  bi 
money  would  not  be  ipaied;  and  Goodman  had  not,  like  Porter, 
been  inntnimental  in  sending  Jacobites  to  the  gallows,   and 
therefore  was  not ,  like  Porter ,  bound  to  the  cause  of  William 
by  an  indissoluble  tie.    The  fiuniliea  of  the  imprisoned  conspi- 
rators employed  the  agency  of  a  cunning  and  daring  adventurer 
named  O'Brien.    This  man  knew  Goodman  well.    Indeed  they 
had  belonged  to  the  same  gang  of  highwaymen.    They  met 
at  the  Dog  in  Smry  Lane,  a  tavern  which  was  frequented 
by  lawless  and  desperate  men.    O'Brien  was  accompanied  by 
another  Jacobite  of  determined  character.    A  simple  choice 
was  offered  to  Goodman,  to  abscond  and  to  be  rewarded  with 
an  annuity  of  five  hundred  a  year,  or  to  have  his  throat  cut  on 
the  Bpot    He  consented,  half  iiom  cupidity,  half  from  fear. 
O^rien  was  not  a  man  to  be  tricked  as  Clancy  had  been.    He 
never  parted  company  with  Goodman  from  the  moment  when 
the  bargain  was  struck  till  they  were  at  Saint  Germains.  * 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  day  on  whichFenwick  was  examined 
by  the  King  at  Kenungton  it  began  to  be  noised  abroad  that 
Goodman  was  rois^g.  He  had  been  many  hovs  absent  from 
his  house.  He  had  not  been  seen  at  his  usual  haunts.  At  first 
a  suspicion  arose  that  he  had  I>een  murdered  by  the  Jacobites; 
and  this  auspidon  was  strengthened  by  a  singular  circumstance. 
Just  after  his  disappearance ,  a  human  head  was  found  severed 
bom  the  body  to  which  it  belonged ,  and  so  frightfully  mangled 
that  no  feature  could  be  recognised.    The  multitude,  possessed 

Ut«i  b7tt»Eul  of  Iluubeitir,  wben  AmbUMdor  it  Pitli,  and  by  him 
mr  in  s  KIM  dated  ^4^  I«*i. 
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CVAF.  hy  the  notion  tlut  tbere  was  no  crime  wliicli  an  Irish  PapU 
■  ^''-  might  not  be  fonnd  to  conimit,  was  inclined  to  beliere  that  the 
fate  of  Godfrey  had  befallen  another  victini.  On  inqniiy  how- 
ever it  seemed  certain  that  Ooodman  had  designedly  withdrawn 
himself.  A  proclamation  appeared  promising  a  reward  of  a 
thousand  pounds  to  any  person  who  should  stop  the  nmaway; 
hot  it  was  too  late.  * 

This  event  exasperated  the  Whigs  beyond  measure.     No 

jury  could  now  Bnd  Fenwick  gt^ty  of  high  treason.    Waa  he 

then  to  escape  ?    Was  a  long  series  of  offences  agunst  (be  Stalt 

to  go  unpunished  merely  because  to  those  ofiences  had  now 

been  added  the  offence  of  bribing  a  witness  to  sappress  hit 

eridence  and  to  desert  his  bail?    Was  there  no  extraordinaiy 

method  by  which  justice  might  strike  a  criminal  who,  sole^ 

because  he  was  worse  than  other  criminals,  was  beyond  the 

reach  of  the  ordinary  law?    Such  a  method  there  was,  a  method 

authorised  by  numerons  precedents,  a  method  used  both  by 

Papists  and  by  Protestants  dtuing  the  troubles  of  the  sixteenth 

century,  amethod  used  both  byBoundheads  and  by  Cavaliera 

during  the  troubles  oftheseTcnteenth  century,  amethod  which 

scarcely  any  leader  of  the  Tory  party  could  condemn  without 

condemning  himself,  a  method  of  which  Fenwick  could  not 

decently  complain,  since  he  had,  a  few  years  before,  been  eagu 

to  employ  it  against  the  unfortunate  Monmouth.  To  that  method 

the  party  which  was  now  supreme  In  the  State  determined  to 

have  recourse. 

picUi-  Soon  after  the  Commons  had  met,  on  the  morning  of  the 

r^X  uxth  of  November,  Russell  rose  in  his  place  and  requested  te 

ui'uiit  ^  heard.    The  task  which  he  had  undertaken  required  conrage 

lll^f,,     notofthemostrespectablekind:  buttohimnoklndof eonrage 

j»|jJJ^    was  wanting.    Sir  John  Fenwick ,  he  sdd,  had  sent  to  the  King 
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8  paper  in  vUch  grave  accusations  were  brought  against  ttnae  c 
of  Hia  Majesty's  servants;  and  His  Majesty  had,  at  the  raqnest -■ 
of  Ilia  accoted  servants ,  gracioaHly  given  orders  that  this  papei 
■honld  be  lud  before  the  Honse.  The  confession  yna  pradueed 
and  read.  The  Admiral  then,  with  spirit  and  dignity  iroithy  of 
■  better  man,  demanded  justice  for  himself  and  Shrewsbury. 
"If  we  are  innocent,  clear  us.  If  we  sie  guilty,  piraish  us  as 
we  deserve.  I  pat  myself  on  you  a*  on  my  country,  and  am 
ready  to  stand  or  fall  by  your  verdict" 

It  was  immediately  ordered  that  Fenwick  should  b«  brought 
to  the  bar  with  all  speed.  Cutts,  who  sate  in  the  House  at 
member  for  Cambridgeshire,  was  directed  to  provide  a  sufScient 
escort,  and  was  especially  enjoined  to  take  care  that  the  pri- 
soner should  have  no  opportunity  of  making  or  receiving  any 
oommonicafion,  oral  or  written,  on  the  road  from  Newgate 
to  Westminster.     The  House  then  adjonmed  tiU  tlie  dter- 

Atfiveo'ctock,  thenalatehoni,  the  mace  was  again  piU  on 
the  table:  candles  were  lighted;  and  the  House  and  lobby  were 
caiefUlly  cleared  of  strangers.  Fenwick  was  in  attendance  under 
a  strong  guard.  He  was  called  in,  and  exhorted  from  the  chur 
to  make  a  fiill  and  ingenuous  confession.  He  hesitated  and 
evaded.  "I  cannot  say  any  thing  withonttheEing's  permission. 
His  Majesty  may  be  displeased  if  what  ought  to  be  known  only 
to  htm  should  be  divulged  to  others."  He  was  told  that  his  ap- 
pnkenBions  were  groundlesa.  The  King  well  knew  that  it  was 
the  tight  and  the  du^  of  bis  faithflil  Conunons  to  bqutre  Into 
whatever  eoneemed  the  safety  of  his  person  and  of  his  govern- 
ment. "I  may  be  tried  in  a  few  days,"  SEud  the  prisoner.  "I 
ought  not  to  be  asked  to  say  any  thing  which  may  rise  np  in 
Judgment  against  me."  "You  have  nothing  to  fear,"  replied  the 
Speaker,  "ifyonwillonly  makeaDiUand  free  discovery.  No 
man  aver  had  reason  to  repent  of  baring  dealt  candidly  witii  the 
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.  Conunoiu  of  Ekigland."  Then  Fenirick  begged  for  delay.  Ha 
-wu  not  aretdy  orator:  hiimemoi^  vas  bod:  he  miut  haTS 
time  to  prepaie  lumselfl  He  wai  told,  m  he  had  been  told  a 
few  days  before  in  the  royal  closet,  that,  prepared  or  unprepared, 
he  could  not  but  remember  the  phncipal  plots  in  which  lie  bad 
been  engaged,  and  the  names  of  his  chief  accomplice!.  If  he 
would  Iione«tly  relate  what  it  was  quite  impossible  that  he  could 
hare  forgotten,  the  House  would  make  all  fair  allovauoes,  and 
would  grant  him  time  to  recollect  subordinate  details.  Thrice 
he  was  removed  from  llie  bar;  and  thrice  he  wu  brought  ba^ 
He  was  solemnly  infbnned  that  the  opportunity  then  given  him 
of  earning  the  favour  of  the  Commoni  would  probably  be  the 
last  He  per^sted  in  his  lefusat,  and  was  sent  back  to  New- 
gate. 

It  was  then  moved  tliat  his  oonfesuon  waa  false  and  scanda- 
lous. Coningiby  proposed  to  add  that  it  waa  a  contrivance  to 
create  jealoueies  between  the  King  and  good  subjects  for  the 
purpose  of  icreeningreal  traitors.  A  few  implaoable  and  un- 
manageable Whiga,  whose  hatred  of  Godolphin  had  nofbeen 
mitigated  by  his  reugnation,  hinted  their  doubts  whether  the 
whole  paper  ought  to  be  condemned.  But  after  a  debate  in 
which  Montague  paitioolarly  distinguished  himself  the  motion 
WBsoarried.  One  or  two  voice*  oied  "No:"  but  nobody  ven- 
tured to  demand  a  division. 

Thus  lar  all  had  gone  smoothly:  but  in  a  few  minutes  the 
t' storm  broke  forth.  The  terrible  words,  BUI  of  Attunder,  wue 
pronounced ;  and  all  the  fiercest  pasuona  of  both  tlte  great  &e- 
tions  were  instanUy  roused.  The  Tories  had  been  taken  by  snp> 
prise,  and  many  of  them  had  left  the  house.  Those  who  re- 
mained were  loud  in  declaring  that  they  never  would  consent  to 
sneh  a  violation  of  the  first  principles  of  justice.  The  ^irit  of 
the  Whigs  was  not  less  ardent,  and  their  ranks  were  unbroken. 
The  motion  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  biU  attainting  Sir  lobn  Fei^ 
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niok  VM  ouiied  very  late  st  night  by  one  hundred  and  Mrenty  coAf . 
ninoTotutoiistyone:  but  it  vas  plain  that  the  itmggle  would —^^p- 
be  long  and  hud.* 

In  truth  party  spirit  had  aaldom  been  moie  strongly  excited, 
On  both  aideB  tliere  was  doubtleaa  much  honeit  leal;  and  on 
both  Bides  an  observant  eye  might  have  detected  fear,  hatred, 
and  cupidity  disguised  under  specious  pretmces  of  justice  and 
public  good.  The  balefttl  heat  of  &ctlon  nqudly  warmed  into 
life  poiaonoua  creeping  thinga  which  had  long  been  Iyiagt«rpid, 
discaided  epiei  and  convicted  false  wHneaaes,  the  leavings  of 
tbe  BCourge,  the  branding  iron  and  the  shean.  Even  Fuller 
hoped  that  be  might  agun  find  dupea  to  listen  to  him.  Tte 
world  had  forgotten  him  since  his  pillorying.  He  now  had  the 
effirontery  to  write  to  the  Speaker,  begging  to  beheard  at  the  bar 
and  promising  much  important  information  about  Fenwick  and 
others.  On  the  ninth  of  November  the  Speaker  informed  the 
Bouse  that  he  bad  received  tliii  communication: butthcHouse 
very  properly  refused  even  to  sufier  the  letter  of  ao  notorious  a 
fillain  to  be  read. 

On  the  same  day  the  Bill  of  Attainder,  having  been  prepared  f,'[5,'^'' 
1^  Oie  Attorney  and  Solicitor  General,  was  brought  in  and  read  conmom 
a  firat  time.    The  House  waa  full  and  the  debate  sharp.    John  b<u  ot 
Manley,  member  for  Bosainey,  one  ofthose  stanch  Tories  who,  ^"*''^"' 
in  the  preceding  session,  had  long  reftased  to  sign  the  Aaaoda- 
tion,  accused  tiie  majority,  in  no  measured  terms,  offjftwning 
OD  the  Court  and  beb«ying  the  libertiea  of  the  people,    ffis 
wmda  were  taken  down;  end,  Ihoogb  he  tried  to  «^lain  them 
away,  he  waa  sent  to  the  Tower.     Seymour  spoke  ab«ng^y 

•  Tt»  hoobqI  or  til*  cvnU  of  thii  dij  I  hsTa  Ukta  from  th>  Cou- 
mou' Jonnuli)  tli«  vilniibli  irork  entitled  Piaoetdbiii  In  PuUioisnl 
■gulutSIr  JobaFeowlsk,  Bart,  npoa  sBllI  of  Atuindir  for  BJgfa  Trcuon, 
ISM  I  T«nod'i  Lrilw  to  8hnnbai7,  Sovember  t.  ItW,  ud  Bamgn'i 
Lattar  to  Sbitwibnir,  KoTembar  1.  Ctom  both  thaM  lettara  It  I*  pUIn 
tlul  th*  Wtals  laadeia  bad  mggb  dUDoalty  In  sbtalolnf  tha  abiolDtloa  of 
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>.  kgainsttliebiUiRndqirotedtliespceoh  which CnsarmadaiDtts 
— Boman  Senate  Bgainit  the  notion  diat  the  accomplicai  of  Cati- 
line ■honld  be  put  to  death  in  an  iiregulai  manner.  A  Whig 
orator  keenly  remarked  that  the  irorthy  Baionet  had  foi^ten 
that  Ckibt  wag  grievously  suspected  of  bwag  been  hinueU 
concerned  inCBtiline'aplot.*  Inthiaatage  ahondiedaninine- 
tf  NX  memhenvot«d  for  the  bill,  abmdnd  and  four  af^uort 
it.  AoopywaaaenttoFenwick,  iooiderthatheiiiigtitbe[M«- 
pned  t0  defend  tumaelfi  Be  begged  to  be  beard  by  counsel; 
Ilia  nqnest  was  granted;  and  the  thkteenlh  was  fixed  for  the 
hearing. 

Nerei  within  the  nenoTy  of  the  oldest  nember  bad  there 
been  such  a  stir  round  the  House  as  on  the  BMmiBg  of  the 
thirteenth.  The  approaahaa  were  with  some  ffficnlty  deared; 
and  no  atrangers,  except  peen,  wwe  infltored  to  come  within 
tbe  doon.  Of  peers  tiie  throng  was  so  great  that  tb^  praaence 
had  a'peroeptible  influence  on  the  debate.  BTenScynonr,wbo, 
having  formerly  been  Speaker,  ought  to  have  been  peoiliarly 
mindAiI  oftbe  dignity  ofthe  Commons,  so  strangely  forgot  him* 
aelf  as  mce  to  say  >'  My  Lords."  Fenwii^ ,  hsTteg  been  flii^ 
suUj  given  up  by  the  Sheriffs  of  London  to  the  Serjeant  at 
Anns,  was  pot  to  tbe  bar,  attended  by  two  barristers  who  were 
generally  employed  by  Jacobite  culprits,  Sir'niomaaPowisand 
Sir  Barfholomew  Shower.  Counsel  s^pointed  by  A«  Honsa  ap- 
peared in  st^iport  of  the  bilL 

The  examinatioa  of  the  witnesses  and  the  argnoMnta  of  tlie 
advocates  occupied  three  d^s.  Porter  was  called  In  and  inter- 
rogated. It  was  established,  not  indeed  by  legal  proof,  but 
by  such  moral  proof  as  detennines  the  conduct  of  men  in  the 
aSaiisofcommon  life,  that  Goodman's  absence  was  to  be  attri- 

■  OomnoiiCJiiiirBiIi,  Hot.  •.  ISM;  TariMB  to  StamnkDrr,  Vor.  10. 
"n*  tdllor  ot  U»  BUU  Triali  li  ■{•tit«  In  HippadDi  tliat  lb*  qhUUsi 
from  Cmsu'i  ipeacib  iru  oudt  In  Ui«  debata  at  the  IMh. 
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bnted  to  a  Bcheme  planned  and  esecnted  by  FenwicVs  tnenSs  cair. 
irithFenwick'aprivitj.  Secondary  evidence  of  what  Ooodmao,  —f^' 
if  be  had  been  preient,  would  have  been  able  to  prove,  was, 
afterawanndebate,  admitted.  Hig confession,  madeonoath 
and  subscribed  by  bis  hand,  was  put  in.  Some  of  the  grand 
jurymen  who  bad  found  the  bill  agEunstSir  John  gave  an  account 
of  what  Goodman  bad  swom  before  thent ;  and  tb«r  testimony 
was  confirmed  by  some  of  the  petty  jurymen  who  had  convicted 
another  conipirator.  No  evidence  was  produced  in  behalf  of 
the  prisoner.  After  counsel  for  him  and  ag^nst  him  had  been 
heard,  he  was  sent  back  to  his  eelL*  Then  the  real  stmggle 
began.  It  was  long  and  violent.  The  Honse  repeatedly  sate 
from  daybreak  till  neat  midnight  Once  the  Speakerwiu  in  the 
cheJi  fifteen  hours  without  intermisuon.  Strangers  were  freely 
admitted :  for  it  was  felt  that ,  since  the  House  chose  to  tahe  on 
itselftheAmctlonsofacourtofjustice,  itougbt,  likeaconrtof 
Justice,  to  sitwitb  open  doors.**  The  substance  of  the  debates 
has  consequently  been  preserved  in  a  report,  meagre,  indeed, 
when  compared  with  the  reports  of  our  time,  but  for  that  age 
unusually  fulL  Every  man  of  note  in  the  Hoase  took  part  in  the 
discusBion.  The  bill  was  opposed  by  Finch  with  that  finent 
and  sonorous  rhetoric  which  had  g^ed  him  the  name  of  Silver- 
toDgue,  andby  Howe  with  all  the  sharpness  both  of  his  wit  and 
of  his  temper,  by  Seymour  iritb  characteristic  enei^,  and  by 
Harley  with  characteristic  solemnity.  On  the  other  side  Mon- 
tague displayed  the  powers  ofa  consummate  debater,  and  was 
lealously  supported  by  Littietoo.  Conspicuous  in  the  front 
ranks  of  the  hostile  parties  were  two  distinguisbed  lawyers,  Si- 
mon Haroourt  and  William  Cowper.  Both  were  gentlemen  of 
honourable  descent;  both  were  distinguished  by  Uieir  fine  per> 

■  Commoo*' Jsnmili,  Bot.  IS.  IS,  II,|  Prosudlnft  igilnit  Sir  John 

■*  A  IiMtw  U  •  Fiimd  la  TlBl«tl0B  of  tbe  FrOMtdlnfi  agilnat  Sir 
JolimPinwlok,  Iter. 
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GBA?.  Miiu&nd  graceful  maunen:  both  were  renowned  for  eloquence; 
—j2j^  and  both  loved  learmug  and  learned  men.  It  ma^  be  added  that 
both  had  eailf  in  life  been  noted  for  prodigality  and  love  of  ple^ 
sure.  Disupationhadnudethent  poor:  poyerty  had  made  them 
industrious;  and  though  they  were  still,  as  age  is  reckoned  at 
the  Inns  of  Court,  very  young  men,  Harcourt  only  liirty  nz, 
Cowper  only  thirty  two,  they  already  had  the  first  practice  at  the 
bar.  Theyweredestinedtorise  still  higher,  to  be  the beaien. 
of  the  great  leal  of  the  realm,  and  the  founders  of  patridan 
housei.  In  politics  they  were  diametrically  opposed  to  eaeh 
other.  Harcourt  had  seen  the  Kevolution  with  disguat ,  had  not 
chosen  to  sit  in  the  Convention ,  had  with  difficulty  recondled 
hia  oonsdenoe  to  the  oathp,  and  had  tardily  and  unwillingly 
signed  the  Association.  Cowper  had  been  in  amu  for  the  Prince 
of  Orange  and  a  free  Parliament,  and  had,  in  the  short  and  tu- 
multuary campaign  which  preceded  the  flight  of  Jamea,  diatin* 
guished  himself  by  intelligence  and  courage.  Since  Somera  had 
been  removed  to  the  Woolsack ,  the  law  officers  of  the  Ciovn. 
had  not  made  a  very  diatinguished  figure  in  the  Lower  House,  or 
indeed  any  where  else;  and  their  deficiencies  had  been  mora 
than  oikce  supplied  by  Cowper.  Hia  skill  hod ,  at  Qi»  trial  of 
Parkyn«,  recovered  the  verdict  which  the  mismanagement  of 
the  Solicitor  General  had ,  for  a  moment,  put  in  jeopardy.  Ho 
had  been  chosen  member  for  Hertford  at  the  general  election  of 
169S,  and  had  scarpely  taken  his  seat  when  he  attuned  a  high 
place  among  parliamentary  speakers.  Chesterfield  many  years 
later,  in  one  of  hia  letters  to  bis  son,  described  Coirpei  as  an 
orator  who  never  spoke  without  applause,  but  who  reasoned 
feebly,  andwhoowedtheinfiuencewhich  he  long  exercised  over 
great  assemblies  to  the  angular  charm  of  hia  style,  hia  voice  and 
his  action.  Chesterfield  was,  beyond  all  doubt,  intellectually 
qualified  to  form  a  correct  judgment  on  such  a  subject  But  it 
must  be  remembered  titat  the  object  of  his  letters  was  to  exalf 
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)tood  twte  ud  politencM  in  oppoiition  tomuch  higher qnalitiet.  cHtr 
Ha  therefbn  oonrtantly  and  ■yBtematically  attributed  the  mcceu  ' ' 
of  tbenuHteminentpeisoiiiofhis  age  to  Iheiriuperioritj,  not 
in  tolid  ablUtiei  and  acquiiementa,  but  in  inpeifidal  graces  of 
dlotlon  and  manner.  He  represented  eren  Mulboroiigli  as  a 
man  ofveryorcBnaiy  capacity,  who,  solely  became  he  wae  ez- 
tremelyirell  bred  and  well  spoken,  had  risen  ft«ni  poverty  and 
obtoority  to  the  height  of  power  and  glory.  It  may  confldentiy 
be  pronounced  Aat  both  to  Marlborongh  and  to  CowperChester- 
fteld  was  tmjust.  The  general  who  saved  the  Empire  and  con- 
quered the  Low  Countries  was  assniedly  something  more  than  a 
foe  gentleman;  and  the  judge  who  presided  dming  nineyean  in 
the  Court  of  CSiane^  with  the  approbation  of  all  patties  most 
bare  been  sometbing  more  than  a  fine  declaimer. 

Wboerer  attentirely  and  impartially  studies  the  report  of 
the  debates  will  be  of  opinion  that,  on  many  points  which  were 
dlsmssed  at  great  length  and  with  great  animation,  the  Whigi 
had  a  decided  superiority  in  argument,  but  tbat  on  the  mmii 
question  tlie  Tories  were  in  tiie  right. 

It  was  true  that  the  crime  of  high  treason  was  brought  home 
to  Fenwick.  by  proofs  which  could  leave  no  doubt  on  the  mind  of 
any  man  of  common  sense ,  and  would  IwTe  been  brought  home 
to  hun  acootding  to  tbe  strict  rales  of  law,  if  he  had  not,  by 
eoramitting  another  crime,  eluded  the  justice  of  the  ordinary 
tribunals.  It  was  tame  that  he  had,  intheTeiyactofprofessing 
lepentanee  and  imploring  mercy,  added  a  new  offence  to  hii 
former  offienees,  that,'  while  pretending  to  make  a  perfectly 
ingenuous  eonfbasion,  he  had,  with  cunning  malice,  concealed 
eroy  tiling  which  it  was  for  the  interest  of  the  goremment  that 
he  should  ditulge,  andproddmed  every  thing  which  it  was  for 
the  interest  of  the  government  to  bury  in  silence.  It  was  a 
great  evil  that  he  should  be  beyond  the  reach  of  punishment: 
It  was  plain  that  he  ceuld  be  reached  only  by  a  bill  of  pains 
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cu?.  Hid  peDtltiee;  and  it  ootdd  not  be  denied,  eitber  thai  maaj 
—~-*wibbiU«h»d  pawed,  or  that  no  nohbiUhadererpasaediBe 
dearer  Due  of  guilt  or  oAw  »  fairer  bearing. 

All  tbeae  proposi^ona  tJie  Wbigs  aeom  to  have  taHj  e>tsb> 
Hailed.  Tbey  had  aUo  a  decided  advantage  in  tlie  diapnt« 
^■ont  the  rale  whioh  Kqiiirei  two  vilaesaei  ia  oaaoa  of  big^ 
treaaon.  The  tntli  is  that  tbe  rule  is  absurd.  It  is  impoaubla 
to  oadwatBud  vby  the  eridenoa  irtiich  would  b«  suffioieiit  to 
prove  that  a  man  baa  fii«d  «t  ooe  of  bis  fellow  autijecta  ahould 
not  be  aufBusnt  to  posre  that  be  haa  fired  at  hla  SoT«r«ign. 
It  can  by  no  meau  be  laid  down  aa  a  general  maxiiii  that  tlte 
aaaertion  of  two  witneaiea  is  more  umviucing  to  ^a  ound  tbaa 
the  aaaertioR  of  one  witneaa.  The  atory  told  by  one  witneaa 
may  be  in  itself  probable.  The  story  told  by  two  wituesaea  mty 
be  extntTSgant  The  ateiy  told  by  one  witneas  may  be  uneon- 
tradicted.  The  atory  told  by  two  witneiaea  may  be  oonttadioted 
by  foBT  vitneasea.  Tbe  story  totd  by  one  witneas  may  be  cor- 
Eoborated  by  a  orawd  of  drcumatuioea.  Tbe  atory  told  by  twe 
witneaaes  may  bare  no  such  oocroboiatian.  Hie  one  wititaas 
may  be 'nilotson  or  Ken.  The  two  witneaaes  may  baOates  and 
Bedloe. 

The  chieb  of  tbe  Tory  party,  however,  vehementlymaintMnad 
that  the  law  which  required  two  wibiesses  waa  of  nniveraal  and 
eternal  obligation,  partoftbelawofnatnre,  part  of  the  law  of 
God.  Seymour  quoted  the  book  of  Nmnbera  and  the  book  of 
Deuteronomy  to  prove  that  no  man  ought  to  be  condemned  t« 
deathbythemouthofaiingle witness.  "CaiaphasandhisSan- 
bednm,"  aaid Harley,  "wenre&dy  enaa2htoaetiqithepleB<tf 
ezpedi«Hiy  for  a  violation  of  justice :  they  said ,  —  and  we  have 
beaird  such  thmgs  said, —  'We  must  slay  this  man,  oi  the  Ro- , 
mans  will  come  and  take  away  our  place  and  nation.'  Tet  enn 
Cu^tbas  and  hi)  Sanhedrim,  inthatfoulestaetofjudidalmni- 
der,  did  not  venture  to  set  aside  tbe  Moced  law  i^ieh  required 
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tin>  witaeiMt."  "Even  Jeiebel,"  said  another  orttor,  "did  c 
not  itae  to  take  Naboth'i  Tinejard  &om  him  till  »kt  had  — ] 
■nbonied  tvo  men  of  Belial  to  swear  fsliely."  "If  the  testimony 
of  one  fpa,ye  elder  had  been  aufficient,"  it  vu  saked,  "vhat 
would  have  become  of  the  vittnoiu  Susannah?"  Tlua  laat  alln- 
uoa  called  forth  a  cry  of  "Apoctypha,  Aponypha ,"  flnmtbe 
nakM  of  the  Low  Churchmen.* 

Orel  these  arguments ,  which  in  tmth  can  acarcely  have  im- 
posed on  thoie  who  condeieended  to  uw  them,  Uontague  ob- 
tuned » complete  and  easy  Tictory.  "An  eternal  lawl  Wheia 
-was  this  eternal  law  before  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Sixth? 
Where  is  it  now,  except  in  statute*  which  lelate  only  to  one 
very  amall  class  of  offences.  If  these  texts  from  the  Peoto- 
teuch  and  these  precedents  from  the  practice  of  the  Sanhedrim 
{wove  any  thing,  they  prove  the  whole  criminal  jurisprudence 
of  the  realm  to  be  a  mass  of  injiatice  and  impiety.  One  witness 
is  sufficient  to  convict  a  mui^eier,  a  bui^lar,  a  highwayman, 
an  incendiary,  aravjsber.  Nay,  there  are  oases  of  high  Uaason 
in  which  only  one  witness  is  required.  One  witness  can  send  to 
Tyburn  a  gang  of  elopers  and  coinera.  Are  yon,  then,  pre- 
pared to  say  that  the  whole  law  of  eridence,  according  to  wMoh 
men  b»e  during  ages  been  tried  in  this  ooontry  for  ofEeoces 
against  life  and  property,  b  vicious  and  ought  to  be  remo- 
delled? Ifyou  shrink  from  saying  this,  you  mnst  admit  that  we 
Mn  now  propoung  to  dispense,  not  with  a  divine  ordinance  of 
nnivenal  and  perpetual  obligation,  but  umply  with  an  English 
rule  of  procedun ,  which  applies  to  not  mmra  than  two  or  three 
crimes,  which  has  not  been  in  force  a  hundred  and  fifty  years, 
which  derives  all  its  authori^  frtKn  an  Act  of  Parliament,  and 
which  may  therefore  be  by  another  Act  abrogated  or  suspended 
without  offence  to  Qod  or  men." 

It  was  much  less  easy  to  answer  the  chieft  of  the  oppoaitloB 
*  TbiM  tiMldtnt  li  mtatloiMd  ij  L'B«mns|*. 
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CBAT,  wben  tkey  set  ibtth  the  danger  of  breaking  down  the  paititioi) 
^^''  whioh  separateB  tlie  ftmctioiu  of  the  legislator  from  those  of 
tbejadge.  "This  man,"  itvaasud,  "may  beabadEngHsh- 
man  ;  and  yet  his  cause  may  be  the  cause  of  all  good  English- 
men. Only  list  year  we  passed  an  Act  to  regulate  the  prooe- 
dure  of  the  ordinary  courts  in  cases  of  treason.  We  passed 
that  Act  because  we  thonght  that,  in  thos«  courts,  the  life  of  a 
Rnl^eet  obnoxious  to  the  goTemment  was  not  then  snfBciently 
secured.  Yet  the  life  of  a  subject  obnoxious  to  the  goTemment 
was  then  tax  more  secure  than  it  will  be  if  this  Home  takes  on 
itself  to  be  the  supreme  criminal  ju^atnn  in  political  cases." 
Warm  eulogies  were  pronounced  on  the  andent  national  mode 
of  trial  by  twelve  good  men  and  true;  and  indeed  the  advan- 
tages of  that  mode  of  trial  in  political  cases  are  obvious.  Hie 
prisoner  is  allowed  to  challenge  any  number  of  jurors  with 
cause,  and  a  considerable  number  without  cause!  The  twelve, 
from  the  moment  at  which  they  are  invested  with  their  short 
magistracy,  till  the  moment  when  they  lay  it  down,  ere  kept 
separate  from  the  rest  of  the  community.  Every  precantioD 
is  taken  to  prevent  any  agent  of  power  from  solitHting  or  cor- 
rupting them.  Every  one  of  them  must  hear  every  word  of  the 
evidence  end  every  ergument  used  on  either  side.  The  ease  is 
then  summed  up  by  a  judge  who  knows  that,  if  he  is  guilty  of 
partiality,  he  may  be  called  to  account  by  the  great  inquest  of 
the  nation.  In  tiie  trial  of  Fenwick  at  the  bar  of  the  Hotue  of 
Commons  all  these  securities  were  wanting.  Some  hundreds  of 
gentiemen,  every  one  of  whom  had  much  more  than  half  mads 
np  his  mind  before  the  case  was  opened,  perfonned  the  Amo- 
tions both  of  judge  and  jury.  They  were  not  restrained,  as  K 
judge  is  reBtreined,  bythe  sense  of  responsibility;  fotwhoiras 
to  punish  a  Parliament?  They  were  not  selected,  as  a  jury  ft 
seleetAd,  in  a  manner  which  enables  the  eulprit  t«  exclnde  lit 
perBonal  and  political  enemies.    The  arbiters  of  his  bte  camein 
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and  went  out  u  Ihej  choM.  Tbajr  heud  a  fiagment  heie  and  cbat, 
flure  of  iriiatwu  Bud  agunithim,  and  a  bagment  hen  and-  ^' 
then  of  what  wu  laid  in  hie  favom.  Daring  the  pngnu  of 
the  bill  they  wve  e^NMed  to  areir  ipedeiof  inflnenee.  One 
membw  wai  thnatened  by  the  eleoton  of  hie  borongfa  with  the 
ioH  of  luf  leet:  another  mi^t  obtMn  a  frigate  for  hiibioUier 
from  Bouell:  the  Tote  of  a  thiri  might  be  Becmed  by  the  tar 
Teeeee  andBnrgandy  of  Whaiton.  In  the  debate!  nU  were 
praetiMd  and  paadona  exdted  which  are  imkiiown  to  well  con- 
■titated  tribtuale,  but  bom  irtdoh  no  great  popnler  uMmMy 
divided  into  partJeeereTwai  or  ever  will  be  bee.  Hie  rhetoric 
of  one  orator  called  fbrth  loud  crie*  of  "Hear  him."  Another 
waa  eoughed  and  icraped  down.  A  third  epoke  e^tainet  time 
hi  order  that  hie  Mendi  yAo  wen  tupping  might  come  is  to 
^vide.*  Iftlie  lib  of  Qie  most  wordilees  man  could  be  epotted 
wilhlhua,  wutbelifoofthemoitrirtuonemaniecnn? 

Hm  opponents  of  the  Ull  did  not,  indeed,  Tentsn  to  lay 
that  then  eould  be  no  pnblio  dangw  anfScient  to  Jnotify  an  Act 
ofAttiuader.  Hey  admitted  that  then  might  be  caiei  in  irttich 
the  general  rule  must  bend  to  an  orerpowering  neceeeity.  Bot 
wu  tUa  luch  a  owe  ?  Eren  if  it  wen  granted,  for  the  uke  of 
ai^nment,  tbat  Strafford  and  Monmouth  wen  justly  attainted, 
waa  Fenwick,  like  Strafford ,  a  great  miniiter  who  had  long 
niled  England  north  of  Tnnt,  and  all  Inland,  with  absolute 
power,  who  waa  high  In  the  nyal  ftranr,  and  whoM  eapadty, 
eloquenee  and  molution  made  him  an  oliject  of  dnad  eren  in 
Us&ll?  OrwaeFenwiek,  tike  Uonmonth,  a  pretender  to  the 
Crown  and  the  idol  of  the  oommon  people?  Wen  all  the  fineit 
youthi  of  three  oonotlee  otowding  to  enliit  under  hia  bannen? 
What  wae  he  bnt  a  aubordinate  plotter?  He  had  Indeed  once 
had  good  employment!:  but  he  had  long  loit  them.  He  had 
onoe  had  a  good  eetate:  but  he  had  waated  it     Bndnent 

■  L'Bunlui*  t*U>  u  tlul  iDota  thlii^  toot  pIiM  la  th4t*  d<bit»i 
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I.  ri^tJH  and  weight  of  cbantcter  be  had  nenr  had.  He  wu, 
— Bodoabt,  c<HUHctedbymairiage  witliaTwyn^>lBfBBiU]>:  bitt 
that  lanul;  ^d  not  thai«  bu  political  prqiadtaBs.  Wluit  in- 
portonoc,  Hwn,  bad  he,  umpt  tbatinpovtaMa  vhitA  bia  pai- 
aeoutoM  wen  moat  iKwiaely  ^viag  lum  ^  b<«^Lii^  tlKOUf^ 
allldM  fancM  vhidi  gaaid  the  liTeB«f  EnglichnuB  iBCider  to 
deBtKi7bim?  Even  if  he  ware  Mt  k  bbenty,  what  oould  he  do 
but  lutnnt  Jsooblte  oofFKbouMi,  a^eaie  lori^fiw,  uiddnidi 
the  health  of  ElogJaoea  aodtbe  Pt»cb  of  Wales?  IC,  bov- 
ever,  tfae  goveiBmant,  aupported  bf  tiie  Loida  <a*d  ittie  Coai- 
mom,  by  the  fleet  and  Que  Hiny,  >bF«nilM«'auha[dar»d-Mii 
•izttf  thousand  fitroag,  and  bythe.'luJf  iBtUion:OliBeBivb»fead 
eigned  the  AMMnaUan,  did  lealljr  appn^and  hangar  fans  Oie 
poor  ruined  barooet,  the  benefit  «f  tlw  Habeoa  ClMyaa  Art 
might  -be  irilbhetd  finun  bun.  He  m^ht  boilupt  widunfev 
w^  as  long  aa  Awe  waitbekaat^jisncaDf  Ua  dieing  miacb)^ 
It  could  ibasdly  be  eontendad  &at  be  mu  »n  txtmtfo  tarriblt 
that  tb«  filiate  toold  be  aafe  oUly  ^rtten  be  ataa  fa  &■ 
grew. 

It  ma  aeka*«l«dgad  tbAt  pneMdenti  might  be  fonBd  ftc 
tibia  bill,  «r  even  fwabilliluDWie  «ljeo(ioMUe.  ButiitMi 
■aid  tlaat  wfaoaver  ravisiwd  ovi  hiatoy  mobU  be  diiqNiMd  ta 
legaid  ancb  pieoadenta  nthar  aa  monioga  Uum  sa  <rMiiplMi 
It  bad  amy  tijuea  bt^paned  ithat  «n  Act  nrf  Atbuiidec,  pM*a4 
in  afltiof  atrriblr  w  i^moiity,  bed,  Than  fortune  h«d«hangei, 
or  'When  poMMo  bad  eoded,  bean  Mpealed  and  intow^j 
atagmatuedeevquit.  Thna,  mjoldilimeB,  the  AntTbkbw 
paaaed  ngaimtf  Boger  Hortimec,  in.lihe  puoxytm  of «  waumb- 
mart  not  unptWToked,  bftd  beea,  iat««aliaH  Monent,  raanhidad 
on  the  grotud  that,  boweraigviltylie'tnight  hin  Imcb,  be 
3iad  not  had  Mr  play  tat  bia  lib.  3%Ba,  miUhhi  tibe  inanoi7<f 
the  eshtjng  genention,  the  Jaw  which  latialntod  Strafford  had 
been  annulled,  without  one  dimentient  Toice.     Not,  it  «a> 
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added,  ou^t  it  to  be  left  unnoticed  that,  wheUm  by  virtue  of  < 
tbe  ordiiuu7  lur  of  eoiue  and  efieot,  oi  bj  the  futtzaordioary  — 
jui^gment  of  Ood,  penona  who  had  been  ei^erto  paai  bills  of 
paim.andpeoAltiei^  Jw^  cepeatsdlr  perished  by  s^di  bilk,  Nft 
DuuiiiftdeveTjnMleaiiKlTeuQScrupuloiuuseortlie  legislative 
ponrer  for  the  destzuctioa  of  his  enemies  than  ^omas  Ciom- 
well ;  .and  it  was  bp.an  unscrupabuB  uge  of  the  tegislative  power 
that  be  was  hinudf  destf  0}«.d^  If  it  were  true  that  the  unbappj 
gentleman  whose  fate  was  now  Ambling  in  the  balance  had 
himself  Sornualy  bome  A  part  in  a  proceeding  similar  to  that 
vhieb  wias  now  instituted  agunat  him,  was  not  this  a  fact  which 
ought  .to  suggest  yery  serious  reflections?  Those  who  taunt- 
ingly .reminded  Fenwick  that  Ixe  liad  suppoited  the  bill  which 
attainted  Monmouth  mfght  perhaps  thoiuelves  be  tauntingly 
reminded,  in  some  dark  end  terrible  hour,  that  they  had  sup* 
ported  tbe  bill  which  had  attainted Feaxick.  "Let  us  remember 
what  vcissitudes  we  have  seen.  Let  us,  from  so  many  signal 
examples  of  the  inconstancy  of  fortune,  learn  moderaUtm  in 
prosperitjr.  How  little  we  thought,  when  wa  gaw  this  man  a 
faTOurite  courtier  at  Whitehall,  a  general  surrounded  with 
milituy  pon^  at  Hounslow,  that  we  should  live  to  see  him 
stsndiitg  at  our  bar,  and  avaiting  hia  doom  fiom  oni  lips !  And 
howfar  is  it  from  certain  that  we  may  not  oned^,  in  the  bitter- 
nets  of  our  souls,  lainly  invoke  the  protection  of  those  mild 
laws  which  we  now  treat  so  lightly  1  Ood  forbid  that  we  should 
ever  agam  be  subject  to  tyrannyl  BatQod  forbid,  above  all, 
that  our  tyrants  should  ever  be  able  to  pbad,  in  justification  of 
the  worst  that  they  can  inflict  upon  us,  preoedentsfuriuBhedbj 
ourseWesI** 

These  topics,  skilfiilly  handled,  produced  a  great  effect  on 

many  moderate  Whigs.    Montague  did  bis  best  to  rally  hia 

follovera.    We  still  possess  the  rude  outline  of  what  must  have 

been  a  most  effective  peroration.    "Gentlemen  wam  us"  — 

14* 
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CHAT,  thil,  or  veiy  nearly  tliu,  seemi  to  have  been  wliat  he  i^ — 
"''■■ "  not  to  ftiniiah  King  James  widi  a  precedent  vfaich,  if  ever  he 
■bould  be  reatored,  he  may  use  againat  ouraelres.  Do  they 
naOj  b«UeT0  that,  if  that  evil  day  shall  erer  come,  tliis  jiut 
and  neoeaaaiy  taw  vill  be  the  pattern  which  he  vill  imitatef 
No,  Sir,  his  model  irill  be,  not  odr  bill  of  attainder,  but  hii 
own;  not  our  biU,  which,  on  ftall  proo^  and  after  a  moat  £>ir 
hearing,  inflicta  deserved  retnbution  on  a  single  guilty  head; 
but  hia  own  bill,  wUch,  without  a  defence,  without  an  in- 
vestigation, irithont  an  aoouaation,  doomed  near  three  thou- 
sand people,  whose  only  crimes  were  their  English  blood 
and  their  Protestant  faith,  the  men  to  the  gallows  and  the 
women  to  the  stake.  That  is  the  precedent  which  he  baa  set, 
and  which  he  will  fbllow.  In  order  that  he  never  may  he  able 
to  follow  it,  in  order  that  the  fear  of  a  righteous  pmushment 
may  restrain  those  enemieH  of  our  country  who  wish  to  ue  him 
ruling  m  London  as  he  ruled  at  Dublin,  I  give  my  vote  fbrthif 
hilL" 

In  spite  of  all  the  eloquence  and  influence  of  the  ministzy, 
the  minority  grew  stronger  and  stronger  as  the  debates  pro- 
ceeded.   The  question  that  leave  should  he  given  to  bring  in 
Hie  hill  had  been  carriedby  nearly  three  to  one.    On  the  ques- 
tion that  the  bill  ahoidd  be  committed,  the  Ayes  were  a  hundred 
and  eighty  six,  the  Koes  a  hundred  and  twenty  eight     On  the 
question  tiiat  the  bill  should  pass,  the  Ayes  were  a  hundred  and 
ngh^  nine,  tiie  Noes  a  hnndred  end  fifty  uz. 
m  sm        On  the  twenty-  sisth  of  November  the  bill  was  carried  up  to 
ui>^    theLoida.  Before  it  arrived,  the  Lords  had  made  preparations 
^^*'i^  to  receive  It    Every  peer  who  was  absent  from  town  had  been 
lortfc     snmmonedup:  every peerwhodisobeyedthesununonaandwas 
nnable  to  give  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  hia  disobedience 
vras  taken  into  cuatody  by  Black  Bod.    On  the  day  fixed  for  tba 
firat  reading,  the  crowd  on  the  benches  was  unprecedented. 
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The  whole  oumbeT  of  temponl  Ltodi,  escluiive  of  uunon,  chaf. 
Boman  Catholics  and  dodjutots,  waa  about  a  hnndred  and— jjj; — 
fortjr.  Of  thsie  a  hnndied  and  five  were  in  theii  placet.  Uany 
thought  that  the  Buhopa  ought  to  have  been  permitted,  if  not 
requLted,  to  withdraw:  for,  by  an  ancient  canon,  thoM  who 
miniatered  at  the  altaia  of  Ood  weie  forbidden  to  take  any  part 
in  tha  infliction  of  capital  punishmesL  On  the  trial  of  a  peer 
impeached  of  high  treaMn,  the  prelatei  alwa^B  retire,  and  ^ave 
the  culprit  to  be  abaolved  or  condeaued  by  l&ymen.  And 
■uretf ,  if  it  be  unseemly  that  a  divine  should  doom  his  (ellow 
creatures  to  death  as  a  judge,  it  must  be  still  moreuuaeemly 
that  he  should  doom  them  to  death  at  a  legislator.  In  the 
latter  c«ae,  as  in  the  former,  be  contract*  that  stun  of  blood 
which  the  Church  regards  wit^  horror;  and  it  will  scarcely  be 
denied  that  there  are  some  grave  objections  to  the  shedding  of 
blood  by  Act  of  Attainder  which  do  not  apply  to  the  shedding 
of  blood  in  the  ordinary  course  of  justice.  In  fact,  when  the 
biU  for  taking  away  the  lifeof  Strafford  was  underconsideration, 
all  the  spiritual  peers  withdrew.  Now,  however,  tha  oample 
of  Cranmei,  who  bad  voted  for  some  of  the  most  infamous  acts 
of  attunder  that  ever  passed,  was  tiiongbt  more  worthy  of 
imitation;  and  there  was  a  great  muster  of  lawn  sleeves.  It 
was  very  properly  resolved  Qtat,  on  this  occasion,  the  privilege 
of  voting  by  prosy  should  be  suspended,  that  t^e  House  should  « 
be  called  over  at  the  beginning  and  at  the  end  of  every  sitting, 
and  that  every  member  who  did  not  answer  to  lus  name  should 
be  taken  into  custody.* 

Meanwhile  the  unquiet  brain  of  Monmouth  was  teeming  with  AmttM 
'  strange  designs.    He  bad  now  reached  a  time  of  life  at  which  anik. 
youth  conld  no  longer  ha  pleaded  as  an  excuse  for  his  faults: 
but  he  waa  more  wayward  and  eccentric  than  ever.    Both  in  his 
intellectoal  and  in  Ids  moral  oharaoter  there  was  an  abundance       ^ 

•  Bm  ths  Lord!'  Jddiii*Ii  ,  Rov.  H.,  Rov.  10..  Dm.  L  H>S. 
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CHAP,  of  those  fine  qualities  nhich  may  be  called  luxuries,  and  a  la- 
-^—  mentable  deficiency  of  those  solid  qualities  which  ate  of  the 
first  neceasttj.  He  bad  brilliant  wit  and  ready  invention  with- 
out common  sense,  and  chiTalrous  generosit]'  and  delicacy 
without  common  honesty.  He  was  capable  of  lieing  to  the  pait 
of  the  Black  Fiince ;  and  yet  he  was  capable  of  sinking  to  die 
part  of  Fuller.  His  political  life  was  blemished  by  some  most 
dishonourable  actions:  yet  he  was  not  under  the  influence  of 
those  modves  to  which  most  of  the  dishonourBble  actions  of 
politicians  are  to  be  ascribed.  He  valued  power  little  and 
money  less.  Of  fear  he  was  utterly  insensible.  If  he  some- 
timea  stooped  to  be  a  rill^,  —  for  no  milder  void  wiD  come 
up  to  the  truth,  —  it  was  merely  to  amuse  himself  and  to 
astonish  other  people.  In  ciril  as  in  military  affairs,  he  loved 
ambuscades,  surprises,  night  attacks.  He  now  imagined  that  he 
had  a  glorious  opportunity  of  making  a  sensation,  ofprodurang 
a  great  commotion;  and  the  temptation  was  irresiitoble  to  a 
spirit  so  restless  as  his. 

He  knew,  or  at  least  strongly  suspected,  that  the  stories 
which  Penwick  had  told  on  hearsay,  and  which  King,  Lords 
and  Commons,  Whigs  and  Tories,  had  agreed  to  treat  as 
calumnies,  were,  inthemeio,  true.  Was  it  possible  to  prove 
that  they  were  true,  to  cross  the  wise  policy  of  fViUiam,  to 
*  bring  disgrace  at  once  on  some  of  the  most  eminent  men  of 
both  parties,  to  throw  the  whole  political  world  into  inextricable 


Nothing  could  be  done  without  the  help  of  the  prisoner; 
andwith  the  prisoner  it  was  impossible  toconununicate  directly. 
It  was  necessary  to  employ  the  intervention  of  more  than  one 
female  agent.  The  Duchess  of  Norfolk  was  >  Uordaunt,  and 
Monmouth's  first  cousin.  Her  gallantries  were  notorious ;  and 
her  basband  had,  some  years  before,  tried  to  induce  his  brother 
noblea  to  pass  a  biU  tbr  dissoMng  his  marriag«:  but  tlw  at- 
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-  tempt  bad  been  debBtwl,  ia  eonaequtnce  partly  of  the  zed  mfk  cur. 
vUcb  Monmouth  had  fowglittlM  battle  of  big  kinswDDun.  The  -^^  - 
ladj-itbaDgbi^aratedfraaherkvd,  lired  in  a  atyls  niitiAle  ta 
hernnk,  aoduBociatedwitlimaiij' women  of  fuMon,  amoog 
odwn,  vithLwlyHBi7F«itwkik,  asdvitk  a  nlatiMt  of  Lady 
Mary,  named  Elizabeth  Lnvaon.  By  the  initximeiitality  of 
tho  DudiMa,  Usnniairth  coaveyed  to  &»  pnsoDOf  ancral  pa- 
pan  containing  raggeationa  framed  vith  much  vL  let  Sir 
John,  —  wadk  wm  the  mbstanee  of  tiieie  M^ntiona,  —  boldly 
afSnoitlut  Ma  oonfetrion  ia  true ,  that  h*  baa  brouglit  Mcna^- 
tiona,  oobMnsyiMieed,  but  not  on  oommon  heaisay,  thathe 
haa  derived  hie  luMwledga  of  the  teta  wiiioh  be  hat  atsnted 
&om  the  bigbeit  quartera;  and  let  him  pomt  sfit » mode  in 
wlueb  hk  ytntabf  may  be  eaaily  bniKght  to  the  tost.  L«t  him 
pray  that  the  Earla  of  Poitlaiid  and  Bmnnay,  vka  are  well 
fca«ini  to  enjoy  the  ntyal  ooaldenae,  may  be  called  upon  to 
declare  whether  they  are  not  ik  poaaearion  of  informatian 
agreeing  vilb  what  he  haa  related.  LetbimpraytfaattheKing 
may  be  reqneated  to  lay  kelbie  Parliament  Um  aridence  which 
tanaedlbesiuldsndiagnceof  LoidMaiiborough,  aadaay let- 
ten  which  may  bava  been  mtucepted  while  pasung  between 
SauU  Oanaains  and  Lord  Oodolpbin.  "Cnleaa,"  aald  Hon- 
month  to hia  female  agenta,  "SiaJeha  la  mder  afate,  nnleaa 
be  ia  oat  of  hia  mind,  hewmtakemy  eoanieL  If  hedoea,  hia 
life  and  honour  are  safe.  If  ha  dsea  not,  ke  is  a  daad  man." 
Than  thia  tlm^  intrigoar,  with  hk  nannl  lioenaa  at  apeaoh, 
ranfOed  ITilliam  fix  what  waa  in  tralh  one  »f  TViiaiam'B  beat 
titlea  to  ^ory.  "HeiBthawaratofmeit.  Be  haa  acted  baaaly. 
He  pietendanot  t»  believe  tbaae  diarget  agatnat  Shiewabary, 
SmaeU,  Hnttenm^,  OvdolpUK.  JUtd  yal  h«  kMwa,"  — 
and  Haamonlh  oealnned  ^9  aaaerlami  bf  ^  tnanendmM  Mtk, 
—  "be  knowB  that  every  word  of  the  chargea  ia  true." 

The  papen  written  by  Monmouth  were  deUrfired  by  Lady 
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CBAF.  Harytolierhiisbiiid.  If  tlw  Adtice  vblcb  theyeoiituiwdliad 
^-  been  folloired,  there  oui  be  Uttle  doubt  that  the  olOM^t'  1^ 
ftdTiMi  would  have  been  nttidned.  The  King  would  hare  been 
bitterif  mortified:  there  wonld  hare  been  a  general  panio 
among  pnblio  mui  of  erery  party:  even  Hailboron^'s  aerane 
fortitude  would  haTe  been  lemely  tned;  and  Bhrswibur; 
would  probably  have  ihot  bimselil  But  that  Fenwick  would 
have  put  himeelf  in  a  better  aituation  i*  by  no  meaoi  dear. 
Such  WMlua  own  opinion.  He  caw  that  the  atepwbidihewai 
urged  to  take  waa  haiardoua.  He  knew  that  he  wm  urged  to 
takedtatatep,  not  beeaoie  it  was  likely  to  laTehhuel^  but  be- 
came it  was  certun  to  annoy  othen;  andhe  vuniolTediuit 
to  b«  Honmoutli'i  tooL 
D>i|tiH  On  the  flnt  of  December  the  bill  went  through  the  earliett 
Lordiai  atage  without  a  drriiion.  Ilten  Fenwick'a  oon&aalon,  which 
tilt-  had,  by  the  royal  eommand,  been  lud  on  the  table,  wairead; 
""  and  then  Harlborongh  etood  up.  "Nobody  can  wonder,"  he 
aoid,  "that  a  maa  whow  head  ia  in  danger  ihonld  try  to  aave 
himaelf  by  oconaing  olhera.  laaanreTourLordahipB  that,einoe 
theaceetwonofhispreaentMq'eity,  Ibave  hadnointercoune 
with  Sir  John  on  any  subject  whtiterer;  and  thia  I  declare  on 
my  word  of  honour."  *  Mariborough'a  assertion  may  have  been 
tame :  but  it  waa  peifeody  compatible  with  the  truth  of  all  that 
Fenwick  had  u^  Oodolphin  went  further.  "I  certainly 
did,"  he  imd,  "continue  to  the  lait  in  the  aerrice  of  King 
James  and  of  hie  Queen.  J  waa  eiteemed  by  them  both.  But 
.  I  cannot  thmk  that  a  crime.  It  is  possible  that  they  and  thoaa 
who  are  about  them  may  imagine  thati  am  still  attached  to  tlieir 
interest  That  I  cannot  help.  But  it  is  utteriy  blse  that  I  have 
had  any  such  dealings  with  the  CotDt  of  Sdnt  Oemaina  aa  are 
described  in  the  paperwHeh  Tour  Lordships  hare  heaidieftd."** 

■  WkuMD  M  BhrtmliDiT,  Dm.  1.  UM|  L'B4niIUc*t  of  mbm  4*U> 
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Fenwick  vu  then  brought  in,  and  aaked  whether  he  had  cair 
any  tviQiu  oon&ttion  to  make.  Sereral  peers  iutenrogtted-^^ 
him,  but  to  no  puiposo.  Monnumth,  trho  eonld  not  heliera 
that  the  papen  which  he  bad  sent  to  Newgate  had  pioduood  no 
effect,  put,  in  a  Mendl;  and  «ncouragiug  mannei,  sereral 
qiwstiaiu  intended  to  Siing  out  answers  which  would  have  been 
b;  no  means  agreeable  to  the  aeeiued  Lords.  No  such  aonm 
however  was  to  be  ezbacted  from  Fenwick.  Monmoutli  uw 
that  his  ingenions  machinatioiu  h&d  fuled.  Enraged  and  dis- 
tqipointed,  he  suddenly  turned  round,  and  became  mote 
Malous  for  the  bill  than  any  other  peer  in  the  House.  Every 
body  notioed  the  rapid  change  in  his  temper  and  maunar;  but 
that  change  was  at  first  imputed  merely  to  his  well  known 
lerity. 

On  the  dghth  of  December  the  bill  was  again  taken  into 
consideration;  and  on  that  day  Fenwick,  accompanied  byhia 
counsel,  waa  in  attendance.  But,  before  he  was  called  in,  a 
previouB  question  wa*  rsised.  Several  diatinguiBhed  Tories, 
pai&utarly  Nottingham,  Bocheater,  Konnanby  and  Leeds, 
said  that,  in  their  opinion,  it  was  idle  to  inquire  whether  the 
prisoner  was  guilty  or  not  guilty,  nnlesa  the  House  was  of 
ojnnion  that  ha  was  a  person  so  formidable  that,  if  guilty,  he 
ought  to  be  attainted  by  Act  of  Parliament.  They  did  not  wish, 
they  Bud,  to  hear  any  evidence.  For,  even  on  the  supposition 
Uiat  die  evidence  left  no  doubt  of  his  criminalilf ,  they  should 
atill  think  it  better  to  leave  him  unpunished  than  tomt^ealaw 
for  punishing  him.  The  general  sense,  however,  was  decidedly  . 
fbr  proceeding.*  The  ptiaoner  and  hia  counsel  were  allowed 
anotiier  week  to  prepare  themselves;  and,  at  length,  oa 
the    fifteenth    of  December,    die    struggle    commenced  in 

The  debates  were  the  longest  and  the  hottest,  the  divi«ons 

■  Loidi^  JtDtaiIi,Di«.a.  IW1|  L'H«siltic«,o(ttMS(im«4H*. 
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^  vare  Ae  largest,  tb«  prolMtaweratlM  mart  numerously  eigned 
—  tbotludner  beeo  known  in  i^vboiBbutaTyattiMSxiiiaaot 
fean.  S«pwtedl]'  the  faoMtei  contdmwd  tm  be  lUlad  ftora  ten 
intlw  monimg  till  pait  ■ddnif^*  The  htaWi  of  man;  Itndi 
nfoed Mvesel;:  fnrthewarteewaibitteity cold;  bnttiieiiia- 
joritywMBat  ^spaaed  to  ba  mdnlgent.  One  craning  Daron- 
■bire  waa  unmll;  ha  aUio  vmif  and  Tent  to  bed;  bat  Black 
Bod  mtsaocm  lent  to  bring  bim  back.  Leeds,  wboae  oonelita- 
tion  Taa  axttemelj  ininn,  oea^tlMiied  loudly.  "It  ia  vary  waU," 
ba  t^d,  "for  yotmg  ge&tlemen  to  iH  down  to  thab  luppant  and 
theii  wine  at  two  a'dock  in  the  morning;  bnt  aoma  of  ns  oU 
Manarelikelytobeof  aaauit^uae  here  as  they;  andwaihall 
■ooBbeineuFgraTBiif  wearafbrcad  toksepRnokhoanata«ib 
a  season.**  So  strongly  was  parly  spirit  eidted  that  this  i.yf*A 
WH  diitegaided,  and  the  Houae  coDtiniied  to-  sit  fcwteen  or 
flfieMi  hours,  a  di^.  The  chief  opponenta  of  the  bill  wei* 
Boeheater,  Nottingham,  Noimonby  and  Leeds.  The  cbsef 
MatOTS  an  the  other  sideweaeTsnkerridle,  who,  ivspiteoftiie 
daep-ataina  wbiob  a  lib  singularly  nnfbrtnnato  had  left  on  hit 
pnbKo  and  pnTate  ohaiseter,  always  spoke  with  an  eloqoenM 
which  riveted  the  attcntaan  of  hiabearan;  Burnet,  who  made 
a  great  display  of  histOTioal  Isaming;  Whaiton,  whose  lively 
and  ftmiljar  style  of  speaking,  aeqiured  in  tbe  Houaa  of  Cai»- 
moaSjBometfaaeashocdBedtiiefoniiialilyef thel/Oida;  andHon- 
montb,  -mko  kad  always  carried  the  Uberty  of  dabato  to  tba 
jat^  of  UoenlacninaaB,  and  who  now  new  opanad  Mi  Kpt 
.  without  inflieting  a  wound  on  the  feelings  of  some  advaraary. 
A  TBiy  few  nobles  of  great  vei^t,  Deronskire,  Dorset,  Pem- 
broke aad  Oisond,  formed  a  tlnrd  party.  Tltey  wera  willing  to 
nie  the  Bill  of  Attainder  as  an  instrwnent  of  torture  Ibr  tbe  pur- 
pose of  wringing  a  fiiU  confession  out  of  the  prisoner.    'BxA  tbey 

■  L-Hannltig*,  D*s.  )f  )(.  ISM. 
-  -     ,J|,18M. 
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were  determined  not  to  give  a  final  vote  for  sending  hun  to  the  c 
Kaffold.  -~ 

The  Snt  dlTision  vm  on  tile  question  ^ediei  seconduy 
evidence  at  vbat  Goodman  could  ha're  proved  should  be  ad- 
mitted. On  Qtia  ocoaston  Bnmet  closed  the  debate  by  a  power- 
fill  speech  Thich  none  of  the  Tory  oratow  could  undertake  to 
answer  viGaont  premeditation.  A  hundred  and  tirent;  tix 
lords'  were  present,  a  number  impiBcedented  in  our  history. 
There  were  seventy  three  Contents,  and  fifty  three  Not  Con- 
tents. Thirty  six  of  the  minority  protested  agunst  the  dedaion 
of  the  House." 

The  next  great  trial  of  strength  was  on  the  question  whether 
the  bill  shonid  be  read  a  second  time.  The  debate  was  dheisi- 
fled  bj  a  cuiiona  episode.  Monmouth,  in  a  vehement  declama- 
tion, titrew  some  severe  sDi}  WeQ  merited  reflections  on  the  me- 
mory of  the  late  Lori  Jeffi«ys.  The  title  and  part  of  the  ill 
gottenwealthof  Jeffieys  had  descended  to  his  son,  adiatohite 
lad,  who  had  lately  coma  of  age,  and  who  was  then  sitting  in 
tiie  House.  He  young  man  fired  at  hearing  his  father  reviled. 
The  House  was  forced  to  interfere,  and  to  make  both  the  dis- 
putants promise  that  the  matter  should  go  no  further.  On  this 
day  a  hundred  and  twenty  eight  peers  were  present.  The  second 
reading  was  carried  by  Berenty  three  to  fifty  five;  and  fbrty  nine 
of  the  fifty  five  protested." 

It  waa  now  thought  by  many  that  Fenwick's  courage  would 
^give  way.  It  was  known  that  he  was  very  unirilling  to  die. 
Hitherto  he  m^ht  have  flattered  himself  with  hopes  that  the 
bill  wonld  miscany.    But  now  that  it  had  passed  one  House, 

•  Idid*' Jonnudl,  Du.ll.  l«Ml  L-Hermltaga ,  Dea.  1|.;  TsniM  to 
Bhnwabnrj,  Dh.  IS.  Ab«Bt  ths  nomban  tliare  ii  ■  lUgbt  dlffaEeoB*  ba- 
tvHB  VanoB  ud  L'HanBlUf*.    t  km*  toUawtd  Vtaam, 

••  Loidi' JoBinal*,  Da*.  IB.  UMi  Tanum  to  Bbnwibnir,  Das.  Il^t 
I/Hanalbv*!  j_^  .  '    1  Mfe*  tb*  nmban  ftaa  Vtnoo. 
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oup.  and  leemed  oertun  to  pau  the  otlier,  it  vasptobable  thntba 
— ^—  would  Mve  lumBclf  by  diadoaing  kII  tbat  be  knew.  He  «u 
ogdn  put  to  the  bai  taxi  inteirogatcd.  Ha  refiued  to  aoBwer, 
on  the  ground  that  bis  uuwen  might  be  used  agunst  bitubj 
the  Crown  at  the  Old  Buley .  He  waa  assured  that  tbe  House 
would  protect  bim:  but  he  pretended  that  this  aaauiance  was 
not  aufflcient:  the  House  was  not  always  iitting:  he  might  be 
brought  to  trial  during  a  leceu,  and  hanged  before  thdr  Lord- 
ihipa  met  again.  The  royal  word  alone,  he  sud,  would  be  a 
complete  guarantee.  Tbe  Peers  ordered  him  to  be  remoyed, 
Bud  immediately  resolved  that  Wharton  should  go  to  Kenslug* 
ton,  and  should  entreat  His  Majesty  to  give  tbe  pledge  irtiich 
the  pnaoner required.  Wharton  hastened  to  Kensington,  and 
hastened  back  with  a  gracious  answer.  Fenwick  was  again 
placed  at  the  bei.  The  royal  word,  he  was  told,  had  been 
passed  that  nothing  which  he  might  say  there  should  be  used 
agunit  him  in  any  other  place.  Still  he  made  difScumes.  He 
might  confess  all  that  he  knew ,  and  yet  might  be  told  that  he 
was  atill  keeping  something  back.  In  short,  he  would  say  no- 
thfaig  till  he  1^  a  pardon.  He  was  then,  for  the  last  time, 
solemnly  cautioned  from  tbe  Woolsack.  He  was  assured  that, 
if  he  would  deal  ingenuously  with  the  Lords,  they  would  be  in- 
tercestorsforhlmatUkebiotof  the  throne,  aikdthatthurinter~ 
oesuon  would  not  be  onsnccessfliL  If  he  coatinned  obitinate, 
they  would  proceed  with  tiie  bilL  A  short  interral  was  allowed 
him  for  consideration ;  and  he  was  then  required  to  give  his  finaL 
answer.  "Ihave  j^venit,"  besaid:  "I have  no securi^.  Ill 
had,  1  should  be  glad  to  satisfy  the  House."  He  was  then  ear- 
ned back  to  bis  cell ;  and  tlie  Peers  sepsrated ,  having  sat«  hx 
into  the  night.* 
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At  noon  liey  met  again.  The  third  reading  wu  moved,  cuap 
TeoisoD  spoke  for  the  bill  with  more  ability  than  wu  expected  ^^ 
from  him,  and  Uoomoutli  with  u  much  ihupneBB  u  in  the 
pierioiu  debates.  But  BeTonduie  declared  that  he  could  go 
no  fWther.  He  had  hoped  that  fear  ironld  induce  Fenwick  to 
niftke  «  frank  confeiuon :  that  hope  was  at  an  end :  the  question 
DOT  waa  limply  wbelher  thia  man  should  be  put  to  death  by  an 
Act  of  Parliament;  and  to  that  qoesUon  Deyonshire  said  that 
he  must  answer,  "Not  Content."  It  is  not  easy  to  understand 
on  what  principle  he  can  hare  thought  himself  justifled  in 
threatening  to  do  what  he  did  not  think  himself  justified  in 
doing.  He  was,  howeTcr,  followed  by  Dorset,  Ormond,  Pem- 
broke, and  two  or  three  othen.  DeToDshire,  in  the  name  of 
his  little  party,  and  Bochester,  in  tlie  name  of  the  Tories, 
offered  to  waive  all  objections  ,to  Qie  mode  of  proceeding,  if 
the  penalty  were  reduced  from  death  to  perpetual  imprison- 
ment But  Qie  majority ,  though  weakened  by  the  defection  of 
some  considerable  men,  waa  stil]  a  majority,  end  would  heat  of 
no  terms  of  compromiae.  The  third  reading  was  earned  by 
only  aixty  eight  votes  to  sixty  one.  Ilfty  three  Lords  recorded 
their  diaaent;  and  ibrty  one  subscribed  a  protest,  in  which  the 
arguments  agsinst  the  bill  were  ably  summed  up.*  The  peers 
whom  Fenwick  had  accused  took  different  sides.  Mariborongh 
steadily  voted  with  Qie  majority,  and  induced  Prince  George  to 
do  the  same.    Oodolphin  as  steadily  voted  with  the  minority. 
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our.  but,  wi&  diaractemtio  w&nne«B,  abstuned  from  ffiing  imy 
-^j^reaaoiufoihuTotH.  Noputofhialife  wairautauauxascrilui^ 
Iiit  conduct  to  an  J  exalted  motive.  It  isprobRble  tliat,  havinf 
been  dnven  from  office  by  the  Whigs  and  forced  to  take 
refuge  amoDg  the  Toriei,  he  thou^  it  Advisable  togovithhii 
par^.« 
proeiai-  All  loon  88  the  bill  had  been  read  a  third  time ,  the  attention 
■■•iHi  of  tiie  Feen  was  called  to  a  matter  vhich  de^Ijr  concerned  the 
nmah.  hononi  of  their  order.  LadyMaiyFenmck  hadbeen,  notim- 
natimll;,  moved  to  the  highest  resentment  b;  the  conduct  of 
Moomouth.  He  hod,  altei  professing  a^great  desire  to  saw 
her  husband,  suddenly  turned  round,  and  became  the  most 
merciless  of  her  husband's  pei»eoators;  and  all  this  solel; 
beoouH  the  unfortunate  prisoner  would  not  suffer  himself  to  b« 
used  as  an  instoument  for  the  accomplishkig  of  a  wild  scheme  of 
mischief.  She  might  be  excused  for  thinking  that  revenge 
would  be  sweet  In  her  rage  she  showed  to  her  kinman  toe 
Earl  of  Carlide  the  pBpen  which  she  had  received  from  the 
Xhichess  of  Nor&lk.  Carlisle  broDght  the  sulgecA  before  the 
Lords.  The  papers  were  produced.  I^y  Kary  declared  Hut 
she  had  received  them  from  the  Duchess.  The  Duchess  de> 
claredtlwt^ehsdiecdTed  them  from  Monmouth.  Elizabeth 
Ii&wson  confirmed  the  evidence  of  her  two  Mends.'  All  the 
bitter  thin^  which  the  petulant  Earl  had  said  about  WilUam 
were  repeated.  Tite  rage  of  both  the  great  factions  broke  forth 
with  ongovemable  violence.  The  Whigs  were  exasperated  bf 
diHovedng  that  Monmouth  had  been  secretly  labouring  to 
bring  to  shame  snd  ruin  two  endnent  men  with  whose  rept^ 
tatkm  Qie  repotal^n  of  the  whole  party  was  bound  up.  The 
Tories  accused  him  of  dealii^  beaehorously  and  eruellj'  by  the 
prisoner  and  the  prisoner's  wife.  Both  among  the  Whigs  and 
amtmg  the  Tories  Monmouth  hod,  by  his  sneers  and  invediveB, 

■  TemoBlD  Slircwf bpry ,  Dao.  Si,  16M. 


made  auDuraiu  penonsl  enenilH,  vhom  few  of  hii  irit  and  of  c 
bia  eward  bad  Utbetto  kept  in  «ve.*  All  tliMe  enemieB  ven-^ 
now  opetuBoutbed  agunat  hbu.  Ihare  irsa  gnat  ourioiilj  to 
know  vhat  ho  would  bt  abU  to  h^  in  bia  defenoe.  fija 
ftloquBUM,  the«oiTe^Qndmtoftliei£feillasQeDanliHpte,  had 
often  annoyed  otheca.  He  would  now  want  it  all  to  >pTotect 
hiiiuelf**  Tbat  eloqusBce  bideed  va*  ■ot «  kind  nwek  better 
•uited  to  Attack  tban  to  defenee.  Uwunoulhapt^aueu  three 
boon  in  a  Aoofiuad  and  nodiling  nonner,  boaated  eib*- 
vagantlf  of  hia  aerwea  nod  aeniUtcea,  told  the  Home  tbat  be 
bsdbomeagreatpaitintlieBeTalulion,  tbatbefaadHkad«fi>Bi  - 
ToyageatoUtrilandiutbe-enl^Dea,  that  he  bad  unco  lefiued 
great  plaote,  that  be  had  dwajw  tedd  lucre  in  oontempt. 
"I,"  be  aaid,,  tunisg  ajgnifieaody  t«  Nottingham,  "haTe 
bought  no  gieat  eatate:  I  hare  liujit  no  palace:  X  an  twenty 
tbiHiBaDd  pounda  poonr  thaa  mbea  I  'entered  ^blio  life.  My 
old  Itaiaditary  wanaian  ia  ready  -to  Ul  ftbout  my  earn.  Who 
that  remembera  wfatti  bafe  done  andanffMedforEisMajeity 
will  txAien  tiiat  J  would  qeak  dineapeotfidly  of  him?"  He 
ulnanfydeolued, — end  this  we*  the  most  aeriou*  of  the  many 
aerioiu  faalU  of  liia  long  end  unquiet  Hfe,  —  that  he  bad 
notlung  to  do  with  the  papers  which  liad  cauied  ao  mndi 
•oaadaL  The  Papists,  be  aaid,  hated  turn:  they  had  lud  a 
aidkame  to  rain  himt  ^i*  ungiateAil  kinawotnan  hf*^  coasanted 
to  be  tbek  inqAement,  tad  had  Teqnited  the  etrennona  eSbcta 
whish  ha  had  made  inda£anee4fher  bononrbylryingtobtaat 
hii.  When  he  oonoluded  there  me  a  long  ailenoe.  He  asked 
vbetbar  their  I^idsb^i  mehed  him  to  iritlidi&w.  Then  Leeds, 
to  whom  he  had  once  profeased  a  strong  attachment ,  but  vhom 
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',  he  hftd  deserted  with  charaoteriitie  moaiutancy  uid  utaQed 
—  vidi  ehnmotaiutio  petulanee ,  leised  the  opportunity  of 
leraiguighimMlt  "It  U  qnit«  mmeceMaiy,"  the  ahmd  old 
■t4teiinaii  nH,  "thit  the  noble  Eail  ihould  withdraw  at  pre- 
•ent  The  qoeition  iriiidi  we  hare  now  to  decide  is  menij 
iriietiier  theea  papendo  ordonotdeBerTeoutceniare.  Who 
wrote  fliem  la  a  qoeition  which  mtij  be  considered  hereafter." 
Itwaa  then  moTed  and  Dnanimoua^  niolved  that  the  papen 
weietotuidalons,  andthattheanthorhadbeengniltf  of  ahigh 
crime  and  nusdemeanour.  Moamonth  himitlf  wu,  by  these 
■  dexteroiu  taoties,  forced  to  join  in  condemning  hia  own  com* 
potdtlont.*  lien  the  Houm  proceeded  to  coneider  tbe  ehai^ 
BgainKt  him.  The  character  of  hia  cousin  the  Duchess  did  not 
stand  high;  but  her  testimony  was  confinned  both  by  direct  and 
by  eircumstanlial  eridence.  Her  husband  said,  with  lonr  plea- 
santry, that  he  gave  entire  faith  to  what  she  had  deposed. 
"My  Lord  Monmonth  thought  her  good  enough  to  be  irife  to 
me;  and,  if  ehe  is  good  enough  to  be  wife  to  me,  I  em  eme 
that  she  is  good  enough  to  be  a  witness  against  him.*  In  a 
Rouse  of  near  eighty  peers  only  eight  or  ten  seemed  inclined  to 
show  any  favour  to  Monmouth.  He  was  pronounced  guilty  of 
theactof  wluchhehod,  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  protested 
that  he  was  innocent;  he  was  sent  to  the  Tower:  he  was  turned 
out  of  all  his  places;  andhianame  was  struck  out  of  the  Council 
Book.**  It  might  w^  have  been  tiiought  that  the  ruin  of  his 
tame  and  of  his  fortunes  was  inepanble.  But  there  was  about 
his  nature  an  elastlmty  wlunh  nothing  could  sabdne.  In  his 
-pison,  indeed,  he  was  as  violent  as  a  fhlcon  just  eaged,  and 
would,  if  he  had  been  long  detiuned,  have  died  of  mere  im- 
patienee.    His  imly  solace  was  to  contrive  wild  and  romanlie 
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EcltemeB  for  extricatiiig  himgelf  from  hie  difficulties  and  tmu. 
BTenging  bunaelf  on  bis  eoemiea.  When  he  regained  his  liberty,  -j^''- 
he  stood  alone  in  the  vorld,  a  diBbonoured  man,  more  hated 
bythe  WbigitbannnyTory,  and  by  the  Tories  than  any 'Whig, 
and  reduced  ta  such  poverty  that  he  talked  of  retiring  to  the 
oountry ,  living  like  a  farmer,  and  putting  his  Countess  into  the 
dairy  to  chum  and  to  make  cheeses.  Yet  even  after  this  fall, 
that  mounting  spint  rose  again,  and  rose  higher  than  ever. 
When  he  nest  appeared  hefore  the  vorld ,  he  had  inherited  the 
earldom  of  the  head  of  his  family:  he  had  ceased  tnbe  called 
by  the  tarnished  name  of  Monmouth;  and  he  soon  added  new 
luatre  to  the  name  of  Peterborough.  He  was  still  all  air  and 
Bre.  His  ready  wit  and  his  dauntless  courage  made  >iim  for- 
midable: some  amiable  qusUtieB  which  contrasted  strangely 
with  bia  vices,  and  some  great  exploits  of  which  the  effect  was 
heightened  by  the  eareless  levity  irith  which  they  were  per- 
formed, made  him  popular;  and  his  oountrymen  were  willing 
to  foi^t  that  a  hero  of  whose  achievements  they  were  proud, 

,  «nd  who  was  not  mrae  distinguished  by  parts  and  valour  than 
by  courtesy  and  generouty,  bad  stooped  to  tricks  worthy  of  the 
pillary. 

.  It  is  interesting  and  instructive  to  compare  the  fat«  of'°;<"<"> 
Shrewsbury  with  the  fete  of  Peterborough.    The  honour  ofim" 
Shrewsbury  was  safe.    He  had  been  triumphantly  acqiutted  birr, 
of  the  charges  contained  in  Fenwick'a  confession.  He  was  soon 
afterwards  still  more  triumphantly  acquitted  of  a  still  more 
odious  charge.    A  wretched  spy  named  Matthew  Smith,  who 
thought  that  he  hod  not  been  sufficienUy  rewarded,  and  was 
bent  on  being  revenged,  af&rmed  that  Shrewsbury  bad  received 
eadyinfbnnation  of  the  Assassination  Plot,  but  had  suppressed 

.  that  information,  and  had  taken  no  measures  to  prevent  the 
eonspiiaton  from  aoeomplishing  their  design.    That  this  was  a 
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CHAT,  foul  calunmy  no  persoTi  who  hu  exammed  the  evidence  eu 
— ™''  doubt  The  King  declared  thkt  he  could  binself  ptore  hii 
tntniitei'e  innocence;  end  the  Feen,  efter  examining  Smith, 
pioDonnoed  the  Bccuiaticn  unfounded.  Shrembtuy  «m  cleared 
ai  far  as  it  was  in  the  power  of  the  Crown  and  of  the  Parliament 
todearhim.  Hehadpowerand wealth,  the&TourofUieEing 
and  the  faTour  of  the  people.  No  man  had  a  gteatei  number 
of  devoted  Menda.  fie  wa«  the  idol  of  the  Whigg :  jet  he  wat 
not  perBonallj  disliked  hj  the  Tories.  It  ihould  seem  that  bii 
dtuoljim  vaa  one  which  Feteibardugh  might  well  haTe  envied. 
Bat  happiuew  and  miaeiy  are  from  within.  Peteiboiougfa  had 
one  of  those  minde  of  Vhich  the  it^ftit  Wonnds  heal  and  leave 
no  scar.  Shiewoburjr  had  one  of  thoae  minda  in  wLdch  tba 
■lightest  serateh  may  fester  to  the  death,  fie  bad  been  pablid; 
accused  of  correspoBding  with  Sunt  Germaini;  and,  thoa|^ 
King,  Lords  and  CommonB  had  proiMMUMedbiminnoonit,  his 
coDioience  told  him  that  ha  was  guihj.  The  praises  wfaicb  ha 
knew  that  he  had  not  deeerr ed  aonnded  to  hhn  like  lepHnchat, 
He  never  tcguned  his  lost  peeoe  of  mind.  He  left  ofBca :  bvl 
one  cruel  recollection  aooompauied  bint  into  retiiement  He 
left  England:  but  one  duel  recollecljon  pursued  him  over  the 
Alps  and  the  Apennines.  On  a  memorable  day,  indeed,  big 
with  the  bte  of  his  country,  he  again,  after  many  inaotiTe  and 
iB^riousyears,  itood  forth  the  Shrewsbury  of  1688.  SearGelj 
any  thing  in  history  is  more  melsocholy  than  that  late  and 
soUtary  gleam ,  lighting  up  the  close  of  a  Ufa  which  IumI  dawned 
BO  splendidly,  and  which  had  so  early  become  hapeleaslytioe- 
bled  and  gloomy. 
Tb«  Bill  On  the  day  on  which  the  Lords  passed  the  Bill  of  Att^nder, 
uMii  Ihey  amounted  overthe  Christmas  holiday!.  The  £ate  of  Fea- 
'*'**''  widi  oonaeqaentiy  remained  daring  m6ra  than  a  fbitnight  is 
suspense.  In  the  interval  pleasofescapewerefonned;  audit 
was  thought  necessary  to  place  a  strong  niUtary  guard  loand 
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Newgate.*  SoBie  Jacobite*  knev  'WiUiam  bo  little  u  to  tmd  catp. 
him  ftnonymoai  let(«n ,  tbreate&iug  tbat  he  should  be  shot  or  ^'- 
■tahbedif  hedand  to  touchshaiiof  thepiiioDer'ihead.**  On 
Ute  Bunhig  of  the  eleventh  otJaawny  be  pawrad^  tke  bilL  He 
at  tiie  Baine  tilue  puaad  a  bill  vhioh  entikotued  tlte  goTermnent 
to  detun  Bernard)  and  eMne  otiier  cotuptraton  in  cuitodj 
duiiag  twelve  montfta.  On  Ibe  ereBin^  Of  that  day  a  deeply 
motimM  event  iree  tke  talk  of  all  LoadoB.  Ihe  Cotmteu  of 
Aylesbtejr  had  watohed  ^tb  iaUUm  ausi^  the  proceedmgi 
Bgfit^  ^  lolm.  Her  Idid  hid  been  ai  deep  aa  Sir  Johh  (a 
treason,  waa,  like  Sir  J<^,  in  ooHfinemant,  abd  had,  like 
Sir  John,  been  a  party  to  Qoodmaa'*  flight  She  had  iMcned 
with  diimay  that  then  waa  a  method  by  whlcb  a  criniinal  who 
was  beyond  the  reach  of  the  otdinai^  Uv  might  be  puliishe^. 
Her  temc  had  imreased  at  every  etage  in  the  pcogiess  of  the 
Bill  ef  Attcunder.  On  the  day  on  which  the  royal  aaient  win  to 
be  giVaa,  hsc  agitalMm  became  p«ater  than  ber  feuhe  cotild 
BupjMit.  Whea  ahe  heard  the  townd  of  the  giaa  trtdch  an- 
noanoed  (hat  the  Eing  wu  c»  hia  way  to  'Weetwnatec,  she  ftU 
into  fits,  and  died  in  a  few  hows.*** 

Even  after  the  bill  had  become  law,  atrenuous  efTortB  were  <i>>«>>ri' 
made  to  aave  Fenwick.  BIb  nite  threw  kneelf  at  William's  Fanirtak. 
fbet,  and  offered  hini  a  petitimL  He  took  the  petition,  and 
•aid,  very  gently,  that  it  ahould  be  considered,  but  tbat  the 
matter  was  one  of  pahlio  concern ,  and  that  he  must  deliberate 
with  Ilia  rUniatan  before  ha  decided.t  She  then  addressed  her- 
•elf  to  the  livrda.  She  told  them  that  hei  huahand  l>ad  not  er- 
pected  hia  doom,  that  he  had  not  Had  time  to  preparb  himaelf 
finr  death,  that  he  bad  not,  during  hia  long  impriionment,  seen 
a  divine.    They  were  easily  induced  to  request  that  he  might  be 
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CHAP,  respited  for  a  veek.  A  respite  was  granted:  but,  toitj  ^gbi 
-^'  hours  before  it  expired,  Ladj  Mary  presetted  to  tile  Lords 
another  petition,  imploring  them  to  intercede  vith  the  King 
tiiBt  her  husband's  punishment  migfat  be  commuted  to  banish- 
ment. The  House  was  taken  by  surprise;  and  s  motdon  to 
adjourn  was  with  difficulty  earned  by  two  Totes.*  On  the  mor- 
row, the  last  day  of  Fenwick's  life,  b  aimilsi  petition  was  pre- 
sented to  tlie  Commons.  But  the  Whig  leaders  were  on  their 
guard:  the  attendance  was  foil;  and  a  motion  for  reading  the 
Orders  of  tbeDaywss  carried  by  a  hundred  and  fifty  two  to  a 
hundred  and  seven.**  In  truth,  neither  branch  of  the  l^i»- 
latnre  could,  without  condemning  itaelf,  request  William  to 
spare  Fenwick's  life.  Jurymen,  whohaTe,  in  the  discharge  of  a 
piunful  duty,  pronounced  a  culprit  guilty,  may,  with  perfect 
consistency,  recommend  him  to  the  favonzable  consideration 
of  the  Crown.  But  the  Houses  ought  not  to  hare  passed  the 
Bill  of  Attainder  unless  they  were  convinced,  not  merely  that 
Sir  John  had  committed  high  tieason,  but  also  that  he  eonld 
not,  without  serious  danger  to  the  Commonwealth,  bssnSsied 
to  live.  He  could  not  be  at  once  a  proper  object  of  auch  ftbiU 
and  a  proper  object  of  the  royal  mercy. 
■"i".  *'"  ****  twenty-eighth  of  January  the  execution  took  plaea. 

■IKK-  In  compliment  to  the  noble  hmilies  with  which  Fenwick  was 
connected,  orders  were  given  that  Uie  ceremonial  ahonld  be  in 
all  respects  the  same  as  when  a  peer  of  the  realm  suffers  death. 
AscafibldwasdrectedonTowerSUandhungwithblack.  The 
prisoner  was  brouf^t  firom  Newgate  in  the  coach  of  his  kinsman 
the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  which  was  surrounded  by  a  troop  of  the 
Life  Guards.    Though  the  day  was  cold  and  stormy,  the  crowd 

•  Lordi'  Jonrnuli,  Jul.  K.  H.  ISSJ;  VEinon  to  Sbrtwibary.  Ju.  M. 

■■  ConnODi'  JoBTiwli,  Ju.  17.  IBSf.     Tli«  antrr  In  tba  JoDrnil*, 

whlab  mlibt  wMy  »»p>  notlot,  li  tiplilned  br  i  lallai  of  LUcimltig*, 
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tJipactatonnu  iinmaiiae:  but  there  wu  do  disturbutoe,  and  can. 
no  sign  that  the  multitude  sympsthiied  with  the  criimtwL  He  ™'' 
behaved  with  a  fimmets  which  bad  not  been  expected  firom  him. 
He  aacended  tbe  aoaffold  with  sl«ady  atepa,  and  bowed 
courteously  to  the  peramii  who  were  assembled  on  it,  but  spoke 
to  none,  except  White,  the  deprived  Bishop  of  Feteiborough. 
Whit«  prayed  with  him  during  about  half  an  hour.  In  the 
prayer  the  King  was  commended  to  the  Divine  protection;  but 
no  name  which  could  give  offence  was  pronounced.  Fenlrick 
then  delivered  a  sealed  paper  to  the  Sheri&,  took  leave  of  the 
Bishop,  knelt  down,  laid  his  neck  on  the  block,  and  exclaimed, 
"Lord  Jeaus,  receivemysouL"  Hia head  waa  severed  from hia 
body  at  a  tingle  blow.  Eia  remuna  were  placed  in  a  rich  cofBn, 
and  buried  that  night,  by  torchlight,  under  the  pavement 
of  Saint  Martjn'a  church.  No  person  haa,  since  that  day,  anf- 
Ssied  death  in  England  by  Act  of  Attunder.* 

Ueanwbite  an  important  question,   about  which  public aiii^ 
feeling  was  much  excited,  had  been  undet  diacuasion.    As  soon  iiuum 
oa  the  Parliament  met,  a  Bill  for  Regulating  Electiona,  differing  ugm. 
little  in  substance  from  the  bill  which  the  Bong  had  reAiaed  to 
paas  in  the  preceding  aeasion,  was  brought  into  the  House  of 
Commons,  was  eagerly  welcomed  by  the  country  gentlemen, 
oitd  was  pushed  Ihiough  every  stage.    On  the  report  it  was 
moved  that  five  thousandponnds  in  personal  estat«  ahould  be  a 
tuffident  qualification  for  the  repreaentative  of  a  oity  or  borough. 
Bntthis  amendment  was  rejected.    On  the  third  reading  a  rider 
was  added,   which  pennitted  a  merchant  poaieaaed  of  five 
thousandpoundstoceproaent the towninwhichhereuded:  bat 
it  was  provided  that  no  peraon  should  be  considered  as  a 
merchant  became  he  was  a  proprietor  of  Bank  Stock  or  East 
India  Stock.    The  fight  waa  hard.    Cowpet  distinguished  him- 

■  L'Bannlllt*,  ^7^1'*^)  I^ndoD  Ouitta,  Feb.  1.)  Parli  GiMttai 
Tainon  ts  Btuewibni;,  Ju.  IB.1  Bamtt  U.  1M> 
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.  lelf  aro<mg  the  opponenti  of  Uie  bilL  Hii  saroasUc  remarks  on 
—  the  htmtiug ,  havkiog  boon ,  vho  viihed  to  keep  in  that  own 
handB  Uw  whole  busioeaa  of  legislatioa,  called  fortb  some  ilufp 
iBKtio  rstorU.  A  p^n  squiie,  he  WM  told,  wu  U  likely  to 
serve  tit*  oountiy  veil  as  the  most  fluent  gownunaii ,  who  wu 
reBdy,  for  s  gmnea,  to  prove  that  black  vai  ivbite.  Oatbe 
question  vhethw  ths  bill  should  pau,  the  Ajea  vege  two  Itm- 
died,  the  Noes  a  hundred  and  sixt;.* 

The  Lotda  had,  twelve  monthi  faeibre,  readily  agwed  to  a 
similar  bill;  but  they  had  since  reoonstdeied  the  eutject  and 
bunged  their  opinioo.  The  truth  ia  that,  if  a  law  requhing 
every  meBuber  of  the  House  of  Comraons  to  poaseas  an  estate  of 
SMie  hnndieds  of  pounds  a  jreat  in  land  could  have  been  itricUy 
mfonwd,  such  a  law  would  have  been  very  advantageous  to 
eounbj  gentlemen  of  moderate  property,  bat  would  have  been 
bynomeamadvantageoMtotbegrandeesoftbevealia.  Aletd 
of  a  imall  manor  would  have  stood  fbr  the  town  in  the  seigh- 
bouihood  of  whidi  his  &mily  had  resided  dunng  eentuiiei^ 
without  any  apprehension  that  he  should  be  c^^ioaed  by  acme 
aUramuiafLoiidon,  whom  the  electors  bad  never  sees  beSsre 
the  day  of  nomination,  aad  whose  chief  title  to  their  bvoni  was 
apoeketbof^ftill  ef  bank  notes.  But  a  great  noblenMn,  who 
had  an  estate  ofBfteen  or  bwen^  thousand  pounds  a]tear,  and 
1^0  commanded  two  e>  three  boroi^ha,  would  no  longer  be 
able  to  put  his  younger  swi,  his  younger  brothei],  hie  man 
of  buaiaesa,  into  Par^ament,  or  to  earn  a  garter  or  a  at«p  in  the 
peeiafe  by  indlpg  a  seat  for  a  Lord  qf  the  Treuury  or  an 
Attorney  GeaeraL  On  this  ooeasioD  thet^ape  the  interest  of 
the  chieA  of  the  Mristooraoy,  Norfolk  nod  SonwrMlf  Newoealie 
and  Bedford,  Pembroke  and  Dorset,  ooindded  witk  Hut  otthe 
wealthy  traders  of  the  City  and  of  the  cWret  young  a^nrwita  of 
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QieTemple,  and  wudiKmetrically  opposed  to  the  bterest  of «  cur. 
■quire  of  A  Ihoutsad  or  twelve  hundred  a  yetr.  On  the  i*,j  ■  ^^- 
fixed  foi  the  aeoond  reading  the  attendance  of  lorda  woa  great. 
Sever&l  petitiona  from  constituent  bodle*,  which  thought  it  hard 
that  a  nev  lestiictioii  dionld  be  inqiDaed  on  the  ezerdse  of  the 
electiTe  fiwwhiie,  were  presented  and  retd.  Alter  a  debate  of 
tome  boun  the  bill  waa  njeoted  bj  aatj  two  votes  to  thirty 
seTCD.*  Only  threa  days  kter,  ■  strong  pnrty  in  the  Commons, 
buniing  with  resei^iikent,  proposed  to  tack  the  bill  which  the 
Peers  bad  just  rejected  to  the  Land  Tax  Bill  Thit  motion  would 
probably  have  been  oaxticid,  had  not  Foley  gone  somewhat 
beyond  the  dutiu  of  his  place,  and,  under  pretence  of  speaking 
to  order,  sbowu  that  such  a  tack  would  be  without  a  precedent 
in  parH&mentary  hutory.  When  the  question  was  put,the  Ayes 
raiaed  so  lond  a  cry  tiiat  it  wai  beUeved  that  diey  were  the 
mqarity;  but  (»  a  diTiiion  they  proved  to  be  only  a  hundred 
and  thirty  five.    The  Noes  were  a  bundped  and  uxty  thtm.** 

Other  parliamentary  piooceding*  ot  this  session  deserve  ^^^'" 
mention.  While  tlu  Connione  wwe  busily  engage«t  in  the  gneat  imiioa  ot 
work  of  resteiing  the  flnanoes,  an  ioodsnt  took  plaes  wlucb 
seemed,  during  a  short  tine,  lik«ly  to  be  &tal  to  tiie  infant 
liberty  of  tlw  pcesa,  but  wlucb  evoktually  proved  the  maaai  of 
oonflrming  ^at  liberty.  Among  the  uany  new^^)eT•  vrbkb 
had  been  eatab&bed  sinoe  the  (spiratioo  of  the  censorship,  was 
one  eaUed  the  Flpng  Post.  The  editor,  John  Salisbury,  was 
thetoolofabandofetockjobbraain  the  City,  whose  istereat  it 
happened  to  be  te  cry  down  the  public  securities.  He  ant  day 
published  a  falw  nd  malidoua  paracraph,  evidttt^  intended 

•  IrfXW  io—atit,,  Ju.  m  Itaft  Vm>m  to  BhMiMbHV  ^lub  *>.t 
L-HeralUCN  ^^ 

••  CoBaonT  J«n»la,  Ju.H.  1SB)|  Vann  to  BtarewibiE^  salTu 
Clavenklrka  (o  the  BUUa  Oanttsl  of  Iha  ura>  dita.  It  la  oDrlou  Ibat  ths 
King  lUid  Iha  Lordj  *boiiId  bira  m*it  *o  itrennoiij  ■  flglil  ntnliut  [he 
COBtBOni  In  dalnc*  of  oo<  of  lb*  At*  poiot*  ot  tlM  Paapla'i  CtasrUt. 
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CHAT,  to  throw  BUspicIon'  on  the  Ezohequer  BillB.  On  fiie  credit  <rf 
j^''  1}ie  Exchequer  Bills  depended,  at  that  moment,  the  political 
greatness  and  the  commerciBl  prosperity  of  the  reftfan.  The 
Houae  of  Commons  wai  in  a  flame.  The  Speaker  isiued  hii 
warrant  against  Salisbury.  It  was  resolved  without  a  diviaion 
that  a  bill  should  be  brought  in  to  prohibit  the  publishing  of 
new*  without  a  license.  Forty  right  houra  later  the  bill  wa» 
presented  and  read.  But  the  members  had  now  bad  time  to 
cool.  There  was  scarcely  one  of  them  whose  residence  in  tho 
country  had  not,  during  the  preceding  numner,  been  made 
more  agreeable  by  the  London  journals.  Meagre  as  those 
joumali  may  aeem  to  a  person  who  has  the  'Hmes  daily  on  his 
breakfast  table,  they  were  to  that  generation  a  new  and 
abundant  source  of  pleasure.  No  Devonshire  or  Torksbiie 
gentleman,  Whig  or  Tory,  could  bear  the  thought  of  being 
again  dependent,  during  seven  months  of  eveiy  year,  for  all 
information  about  what  was  doing  in  the  world,  on  newsletters. 
If  the  bill  passed,  the  sheets,  which  were  now  so  impatiently 
ezpeot«d  twice  a  week  at  every  country  seat  in  the  Ungdom, 
would  contain  nothing  but  what  it  suited  the  S«aetary  of  State 
to  make  public:  they  would  be,  in  fact,  so  many  London 
Oaiettesj  and  the  most  assiduous  reader  of  the  London  Gazetto 
might  be  utterly  ignorant  of  the  most  important  events  of  his 
time.  A  few  voices,  however,  were  rmaed  in  favour  of  a  een- 
sonhip,  "These  papers,"  it  was  atud,  "frequently  oontun 
mischievous  matter."  '"ITien  why  are  they  not  prosecuted?" 
was  the  answer.  "Has  the  Attomey-Oeneral  filed  an  infonna- 
tion  against  any  one  of  them?  And  is  it  not  absurd  to  ask  us  to 
^veanewremedyby  statute,  iriien  the  old  remedy  afforded  by 
the  common  law  has  never  been  tried?"  On  thequestion  whether 
the  biU  should  be  read  a  second  time,  the  Ayes  were  only  six- 
teen, the  Noes  two  hundred.* 

■  Oonmoiu-  Jonniilj,  AprU  1.  S.  IfftT;   Kuoljuiu  Lnttnll's  Dlaij; 
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Another  bill,  which  fared  better,  ought  to  be  noticed  u  an  crat. 
iastanoo  of  the  glow,  but  ateady  progros*  of  ciyilisation.    The  -j^'''- 
ancient  immunitiei  enjoyed  by  some  districti  of  the  capital,  of  iiu  iht- 
which  the  largest  and  t^  moat  infamous  was  Whitefiitin,  had^'fpA. 
produced  abuses  which  could  no  longer  be  endured.    The  ^y'7.'' 
Templars  on  one  aide  of  Alaatia,  and  the  citiEena  on  the  other,  ^^^  ■■' 
had  long  been  calling  on  the  government  and  the  legislature  to 
put  down  BO  monatrouE  anuisance.     Yet  still,  bounded  on  Uie 
west  by  tihe  great  school  of  English  jurisprudence,  and  on  the 
eaat  by  the  great  mart  of  English  trade ,  atood  this  labyrinth  of 
stjuaUd,  tottering  houses,  close  packed,  ereryone,  &omcellu 
to  ooddoft,  with  out«aats  whose  life  was  one  long  war  with 
sodety.    The  best  part  of  the  population  consisted  of  debtors 
who  were  in  fbai  of  baili&.    The  rest  were  attorneys  struck  off 
the  roll ,  witnesses  who  OHrried  straw  in  tlieir  shoes  as  a  sign  to 
inform  the  publio  where  a  false  oatb  might  be  procured  for  half 
a  crown,  ahaipers,  teceivera  of  stolen  goods,  clippers  of  coin, 
forgers  of  bank  notes,  and  tawdry  women,  blooming  with  paint 
and  brandy,  who,  in  their  anger,  made  free  nee  of  tbeir  naila 
and  their  sciaaors ,  yet  whose  anger  was  leas  to  be  dreaded  than 
their  kindness.    With  these  wretches  the  nanow  alleys  of  the 
sanctuary  swarmed.    The  rattling  of  dice,  the  call  for  more 
punch  and  more  wine ,  and  the  noise  of  blasphemy  and  ribald 
song  nerer  ceased  during  the  whole  nighl  The  benchers  of  the 
Inner  Temple  could  bear  the  scandal  and  the  annoyance  no 
longer.    They  ordered  the  gate  leading  into  Whitefiiars  to  be 
bricked  up.    The  Alsatians  mustered  in  great. force,  attacked 

L'B>nn[tigi,  April  A- A-  L'HgrmiUia  »;■,  "I^plnput  dct  nsmbres, 
lortqn'Ui isDt  k U  cunpigne,  «Unl  bin  ilae*  H'eilra  Inrormgi  pu  pint 
d'an  ■ndiolt  da  u  qnl  la  puie.  at  alniigiiiBiit  qna  la  Quette  qn]  aa  fait 
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mm  the  workmen,  killed  one  of  them,  pulled  down  the  wall,  knocked 
-^—-down  the  Sheriff  who  cune  to  keep  the  p«>ee,  and  caniedoff 
his  gold  cjitkin,  whi^,  no  doubt,  was  loon  in  the  melting  pot 
The  riot  was  not  luppTessed  till  a  coi^bsj  of  the  Foot  Ouaidi 
knifed.  Thia  outrage  excited  general  indignation.  Hie  City, 
iv^nKri:  at  the  ontrsge  offered  to  the  Sbe^,  cried  loud^  for 
juaticBL  Yet,  ao  ditGeult  was  it  to  eiMut«  any  prooeu  in  the 
dcoa  ofWhitefrtan,  thatneaitwo  yews  elapsed  beforeaibgte 
riagle&dec  was  apprdended.* 

The  6&T07  wai  another  place  of  the  same  kind  1  smaUer  in- 
deed, and  lest  renowned,  bat  inhabited  by  a  not  lean  tawleis 
population.  An  unfortunate  tailor,  who  ventured  to  gv  thither 
for  tbepurpoMof  demandingpaymnitofadeU,  wviottq^ 
bj  the  whole  mob  of  oheata,  ruffians  and  eourteaans.  He  offered 
to  give  a  f ull  diacharge  to  bii  debtor  and  atseattAtlienhMe, 
but  in  Tun.  He  had  violated  tbeii  fraaohLKs;  and  thia  crime 
waa  not  to  be  pnjdonsd.  He  waa  kiwoked  down,  slzqtped, 
taired,  feathered.  A  rope  was  tied  round  his  wwstt  He  wu 
digged  naked  up  and  down  the  streetnanidstyells  of  "A  bai- 
liff) A  bMliffI"  Finally  he  wsn  compellsd  to  kneel  down  lod 
to  cnrsa  hit  hther  and  mother.  Having  performed  thia  cere- 
mony he  was  pennitt«d,  —  and  1^  permiuion  was  blamed  by 
many  of  the  Sttvoyiidi,  —  to  limp  home  without  a  rag  upon 
him.**  The  Bog  of  AUmi,  the  passes  of  the  Grampians,  were 
not  mora  iwsafe  than  thia  amall  knot  of  lanes ,  sucioundad  by 
the  mauMona  of  the  greatest  noble*  of  a  flourishing  and  an- 
lightened  kingdom. 

At  length,  in  1691 ,  a  bill  for  aboUshing  the  franchisee  of 
these  plues  passed  both  Houses,  sail  rrntiiTtiii  fhr  rtijsl  anisnt 
The  Alsatians  and  Savoyards  were  fliriovs;  Anonymoas 
lettera,  cootainiiie  menaces  of  a«aatsiBation,  weierecMvsdby 
uss. 

a,  Julf  4.  lesi. 
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memben  of  Farlismeiit  who  had  made  UieniMlvea  conipionom  aur. 
by  the  Hal  with  vhieh  they  hftd  lu^iiurted  the  bill:  but  anch  ^^  ■ 
threats  only  itrengthencd  the  geowal  eoBTicticm  that  it  wat 
high  time  to  deitioy  theie  ncata  of  knaves  and  niffiana.  A  lorb- 
nigbt't  gntoe  wa«  allowad;  asd it  «u Buub ksovii  tltat,  Mhen 
that  time  had  expired,  the  veimin  who  had  been  the  cone  of 
Londoa  vrould  ba  unearthed  and  hunted  irithout  nensy.  There 
WBiatNBNlti)0UB4igltttaIrelmd,  to  France,  to  the  ColonieB, 
to  vault*  and  ganets  m  lesa  notorioas  parts  of  the  capital;  and 
when,  on  the  prescribed  day,  theSherifTiofGcenTraturedto 
Croat  the  houndary,  they  found  these  aticeta  where,  a  Ee*  weeks 
before,  the  cry  of  "A  writ!"  would  have  drawn  togetlm'  a 
thoHMndragii^ bullies  and  mens,  asqiuet  asaecloiataiofa 
cathedral.* 

On  the  sisteentih  of  April,  the  King  oloaed  tb*  aeidon  with  a  ^"^l 
q;)««qk ,  in  which  he  returned  wana  and  well  atarited  thanln  to  •>»'  • 
the  Houses  foir  the  fmmees  and  wisdom  which  had  resmicd  the  'inT  »d 
naUoD  bom  conuueidal  and  Bnancial  difBoolties  uspectadeated  ■»u° ' 
in  ourhistoiy.  Before  he  set  out  tat  the  Continent,  he  eonfaned 
some  new  honours,  and  made  eooie  new  miustcnal  aira«|fe- 
meobk    Every  uMaaber  of  the  Whig  junto  wm  disdngviphcd  by 
aoiqe  CPRViQuous  ma^  of  royal  favour.    S<nun  dolimcednp 
the  leaV,  of  which  he  was  Eeqier:  ha  leceivcd  it  ho^  again 
with  Ae  higher  title  of  ChaneeUor,  and  was  immediately  ecnn- 
iiMndA4  U>  affix  it  to  a  patent,  by  which  )uvt«ciMted  Baron 
Soman  of  Bveahash**    Bussell  became  Enrl  of  Orlbrd  and  Vis- 
eonnt  Bwflew<    No  English  title  had  tmw  before  been  taken 
&on  a  l^BC*  ef  bottle  ^ing  witbis  a  foieagn  territory.    Bat  the 
precedent  then  set  has  been  repeatedly  followed;  and  the  names 
ofSaJntViwiaBt,  Tra&^ar,  Camperdown,  and  Douro  are  now 
bone  by  the  Buccessors  of  great  commanders.  Bussell  seems  to 
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COM.  Ime  accepted  Eia  eaildom ,  after  his  fashion ,  not  ooly  without 
-^'•-  gntitnde,  but  gruroblinglf ,  and  as  if  lome  great  wrong  li»d 
been  done  him.  What  was  a  coronet  to  him?  He  had  no  child 
to  Inherit  it.  The  only  distinction  which  he  should  have  prised 
wasthegutei;  and  the  garter  had  been  giTen  to  Portland.  Of 
course,  luoh  things  were  for  the  Dutch;  and  it  wu  strange  joe- 
nmiption  in  an  Englishman ,  though  he  might  have  won  k 
victory  which  had  saved  the  State,  to  eipect  that  Ui  pretensions 
would  be  considered  tiU  all  the  Mynheers  about  the  palace  had 
been  served.* 

WhartoD,  still  retaining  his  place  of  Comptroller  of  the 
Household,  obtained  the  lucrative  office  of  Chief  Justice  in£yre, 
South  of  Trent;  and  his  biotkec,  Godwin  Wharton,  was  made  a 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty.** 

Though  the  reugnation  ofabdolphin  had  been  accepted  in 
October,  no  new  commisuon  of  Treasury  was  Unied  till  aftei 
the  prorogation.  Who  should  be  I^t  Commissioner  waa  a 
quertlon  long  and  Geicely  disputed.  For  Montague's  faults  had 
made  him  many  enemies,  and  his  merits  many  more.  Dullfor- 
maliste  sneeted  at  him  as  a  wit  and  poet,  who,  no  doubt,  showed 
quick,  parts  in  debate,  but  who  had  already  been  tused  for 
tugherthan  his  services  merited  or  than  his  brain  would  bear.  It 
wpuld  be  absurd  to  place  such  a  young  coxcomb,  merely  because 
he  could  talk  flnentiy  and  cleverly,  m  an  ofBce  on  which  the  well 
being  of  the  kingdom  depended.  Soiely  Sir  Stephen  Fox  was, 
of  all  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  tiie  fittest  to  be  at  the  bead  of 
the  Board.  He  was  an  elderiy  man,  grave ,  experieikced,  exact, 
labtnious;  and  he  had  never  made  a  verse  in  hie  lifit,  TbeKing 
heutated  during  a  oonsiderable  time  between  the  two  candi- 
dates: bnttimewasaUinMontague'shvour;  for,  bom  the  first 


"Idodoq  aucH*.  ApcUaS.  ».  I«>It  L'Haraati«*,    ^Z^ 
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to  the  last  day  of  the  lestion,  bia  tuae  was  constantly  ri^og.  csw. 
The  voice  of  tiie  House  ofCommoiu  and  of  the  City  loudly  de — |^- 
Bignated  him  u  preenuoently  qualified  to  be  the  chief  nlniater 
of  finance.  At  Wgth  Sir  Stephen  Fox  vithdrew  from  the  com- 
p«tJtdon,  though  not  iritti  a  very  good  grace.  Hewiiiteditto 
be  notified  in  theJiondonGatette  that  tbe  place  of  flntLord 
bad  been  oSered  to  bim,  and  declined  by  him.  Snch  a  notifica- 
lion.would  haTe  he«D  an  affront  to  Montague;  and  Montague, 
floabed  with  pioiperity  and  gloiy,  vas  not  in  a  mood  to  put  up 
vitb  affironts.  The  di>put«  iraa  compromiaed.  Montague  be- 
came Pint  Lord  of  the  tlreaaury;  and  the  recant  seat  at  the 
Board  was  filled  by  Sir  Thomo*  Littleton ,  one  of  the  ablest  and 
most  conaiatent  Whigs  in  tfaeHouseofCommonB.  But,  from 
tenderness  to  Fox,  these  piomotiona  irete  not  announced  in  the 
Gaaette.' 

Dorset  resigned  tbe  office  of  Chamberlain ,  but  not  in  ill 
humour,  and  re^ed  loaded  with  marks  of  royal  favour.  He  was 
succeeded  by  Sunderland,  who  was  also  appointed  one  of  tbe 
Loids  Justices,  not  without  much  muimuring  from  various 
quarters.**  To  tbe  Tories  Sunderland  was  an  object  of  unmixed 
detestation.  $ome  of  the  Whig  leaders  had  been  unable  to 
resist  his  insinuating  address;  and  otbeia  were  grateftil  for  the 
seTTices  wbiob  be  bad  lately  rendered  to  the  party.  But  tbe 
leaders  could  not  restrain  their  followers.  Plain  men,  who  were 
sealous  for  civil  liberty  and  for  the  Protestant  religion,  who 
were  beyond  the  range  of  Sunderland's  irresistible  foacina^on, 
and  who  knew  that  he  bad  sate  in  tbe  High  Commission ,  con- 

•  What  Ih*  oploloa  at  tha  pnblls  wu  wt  leun  from  ■  tatlar  wiltten  b; 
L'HarmUnse  ImmtdUtalr  nflar  Oadalphin-i  nilEDHtlon,  Hot.  f,.  ISM, 
"La  pnblla  Mora*  plni  In  lau  lar  le  Sleor  Hontepi,  qol  ■  Is  lasonda 
•b*rt;a  le  1*  TidiaraiLa  qua  iut  UeDn  aDtra."  Ttai  lEringa  illanaa  af  Iha 
I^ndan  Ouatla  la  aaplilnad  by  a  IclMi  of  Tenan  ta  Shmnbarj,  datad 
May  1.  tm. 

—  Loadon  Oaiella,  ^piU  13.  M.  im. 
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'.  cmred  in  the  Declaration  of  Indulgence,  bome  witneaa  ^unit 
-  the  Seren  Bithops ,  and  received  Hie  ho«t  &om  a  Popish  priest, 
could  not,  wiftout  indign&titm  And  »hBme,  see  him  standing, 
vidi  tiie  staff  in  his  htind,  close  to  the  tlmne.  StiU  more 
monctroiu  vaa  it  tbat  such  a.  man  should  be  enburted  with  the 
sdmiototratioa  of  the  goTemment  during  the  abaenoe  ot  &e 
Sorereign.  William  did  not  understand  these  feelings.  Sundei- 
lutdwasablei  hemtuseftil:  he  was  unprincipled  indeed;  but 
so  vere  all  the  Englnh  politicians  of  the  generation  wbiob  had 
lenmed,  tmdet  the  soUen  ^i^ray  of  the  Saints,  to  disbeliere 
in  virtue,  and  whloh  b*d,  during  the  wild  jubilee  of  tlie 
Beetoration,  been  ntt«lj  dissolved  in  vioe.  He  was  a  &ir 
specimen  of  his  claa,  a  little  worse,  petfiaps,  than  Leeds  oi 
Qodoli^un,  and  about  as  bad  as  Kussell  or  Marlborough.  Why 
he  was  to  be  bunted  ttoia  the  herd  the  King  could  not  imagine. 
Not^thstanding  the  discontent  whidi  was  caused  b; 
Sunderland's  elevation,  England  was,  dunng  this  fommer, 
perfectly  quiet  and  in  excellent  temper.  All  but  the  fonatical 
Jacobites  were  elated  by  the  rapid  revival  of  trade  and  by  the 
near  prospect  of  peace.  Nor  were  Irehmd  and  Scotland  leu 
tranquiL 
I  In  Ireland  nothing  deserving  to  be  minutely  related  had 
'  taken  place  since  Sidney  had  ceased  to  be  Lord  Lieutenant. 
The  govemment  bad  suffered  the  colonist*  to  dfHaineei 
unchecked  over  the  ikative  population;  and  tlie  crionists  had 
in  return  been  profoundly  obsequious  to  the  goverameut.  The 
proceedings  of  the  local  lepslature  which  sate  at  Dublin  had 
been  in  no  respect  more  important  or  more  interesting  tiian  the 
proceedings  of  the  Assembly  of  Barbadoes.  Perhaps  the  most 
momentous  event  in  the  parliamentary  history  of  Ireland  at  thia 
time  was  a  dispute  between  the  two  Houses  which  was  caused 
by  a  collision  between  the  coach  of  the  Speaker  and  the  coach 
of  the  Chancellor.    Iberewree,  indeed,  factions,  hutbctions 
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which  ^irang  merely&oin  penonal  pretensionB  and  animoiitieB.  caip. 
The  nUDes  of  Whig  and  Tory  had  been  carried  bctom  Siunt  ™'' 
George's  Channel,  but  had  in  tiie  panage  lost  all  their  meaning. 
A  man  who  vaa  called  a  Tory  at  Dublin  would  have  pamed  at 
WeirtmiMter  for  as  >t«ich  a  Whig  aa  Wharton.  The  highest 
Churdunen  in  betaod  abhonred  and  dieaded  Popery  so  much 
that  they  were  dii^osed  to  consider  ever;  FrotcBtant  as  a 
brother.  Tftey  ranembered  the  tyranny  of  James,  the  robbwies, 
Hit  burnings,  the  confiscations,  the  brass  money,  the  Act  of 
Attiundet,  with  bitUr  resentment.  They  hononred  WitUam 
aa  their  ddiverer  and  pressner.  Nay,  they  ooald  not  help 
feeling  a  eertain  respect  vren  fbr  the  memory  of  Cromwell:  (or, 
wfaatetei  else  he  might  hare  been ,  he  had  been  the  bhanpion 
and  the  BTcnget  of  their  raee.  Between  the  divisions  of 
England,  therefore,  and  the  divisions  of  Irriand,  thrae  was 
scarcely  any  tiling  in  eMtitnon.  In  England  there  were  two 
parties,  of  the  same  race  and  retig^a,  c<mtending  with  each 
o^er.  In  Ireland  there  were  two  castes,  of  diffsrent  races  and 
lelig^ona,  one  trampling  on  the  other. 

Scotland  too  wm  quiet  The  harvest  of  the  tost  year  had  !"*;!  °V 
indeed  been  scanty ;  and  there  was  cotwequently  much  snffering. 
fint  the  spirit  of  the  nation  Was  buoyed  up  by  wild  hopes, 
destined  to  end  in  cruel  disappolatmenl  A  magnificent  day- 
dream of  wealth  end  empire  so  completely  occupied  the  minds 
of  men  that  tlMy  hardly  fblt  the  present  distress.  How  that 
dream  origliiBted,  «nd  by  hov  lerriMe  an  awakening  it  was 
brt^en,  wiUbetdated  hereaiteT. 

In  the  antnnn  of  1686  tiie  Estates  of  Scotland  met  at  Edin-  a  hmlod 
burgh,    nie  attendance  was  thin;  and  the  session  lasted  only  uni  it 
fire  «eBk».    A  supply  amounting  to  littie  more  than  a  hundred  t'lfh. 
thoueoad  pounds  sterling  was  TOted.   Two  Acts  for  the  securing 
of  the  goremluent  were  passed.    One  Of  those  Acta  required  aU 
persons  [n  public  trust  to  sign  an  AssociatJOn  sinulai  to  the 
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'.  ARBOciation  which  hod  been  so  generally  BubscHbed  in  tiw 
-  south  of  tha  island.    The  other  Act  provided  that  the  Par- 
liament  of  Scotland  ihoidd  not  he  diuolved  by  the  death  of  the 
King. 

But  by  far  the  most  important  event  of  this  short  seauon 
was  the  paswng  of  the  Act  for  the  settling  of  Schook.  By  this 
memorable  lair  it  was,  in  the  Scotch  phrase,  statnted  and 
orduned  that  every  parish  in  tiie  realm  should  provide  ft  com- 
modious schoolhouse  and  should  pay  a  moderate  stipend  to 
a  schoolmaster.  The  effect  oould  not  be  immediately  felt.  Bat, 
before  one  generation  had  passed  away,  it  began  to  be  evidmt 
that  the  common  people  of  Scotland  were  superior  in  Int^ 
ligenee  to  the  common  people  of  my  other  coonlzy  in  Enrope. 
To  whatever  land  the  Scotchman  might  wander,  to  whatevei 
calling  he  might  betahe  himself,  in  Anierioa  or  in  India,  in 
trade  or  in  war,  the  advantage  which  he  derived  from  hia  eaiiy 
training  raised  him  above  his  competitora.  If  he  was  taken 
into  a  warehouse  as  a  porter,  he  soon  became  foreman.  If  he 
enlisted  in  the  army,  he  soon  became  a  se^eant  Scotland, 
meanwhile,  in  spite  of  the  bartenness  of  her  soil  u)d  the  severi^ 
of  her  climate,  made  such  progress  in  agricultuie,  in  manufac- 
tures, in  oommerce,  in  letters,  in  science,  in  all  that  constitutes 
civilisatiDn,  as  the  Old  World  had  never  seen  equalled,  and  as 
even  the  New  World  has  scarcely  seen  surpassed. 

This  wonderful  change  is  to  he  attributed,  not  indeed  solely, 
butprincipally,  tothenationalsystem  of  education.  Buttotlte 
men  by  whom  that  system  was  established  posterity  owea  so 
gratitude.  Thej  knew  not  wliat  they  were  doing,  ^leywere 
the  anooDscioUB  instruments  of  enlightening  the  mdentnnd- 
ings  and  hnmaniung  the  hearts  of  millimis.  But  their  own 
understandings  were  as  dark  and  their  own  hearts  as  obdnnto 
as  those  of  the  Familiars  of  the  Inquisition  at  Lisbon.  In  the 
very  month  in  which  the  Act  for  the  settling  of  Schools  wm 
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touched  with  the  sceptre ,  the  rulers  of  the  Church  and  State  in  cbap. 
Scotland  began  to  carry  on  with  vigour  two  persecutjcKDH  irorth]'  ^^""- 
oftb«  tenth  oentwy,  Bpenecution  of  vitobea  and  a  persecution 
ofinfidela.  Aerowd  of  m«t«hm,  guilty  onlf  of  being  old  and 
nJroraUa,  were  ae«aied  of  ti«ffi(^ing  with  the  deril.  The 
Privy  Coumdl  waa  not  ashamed  to  issue  a  Commisuon  for  the 
trial  of  twenty  two  of  these  poor  creatures.*  The  shops  of  the 
booksellen  of  Edinburgh  were  striotly  aearched  for  heretical 
noAe.  Laapiousbot^,  amongwhidi  the  sages  of  the  Presby- 
tsiyiuiked  Thomas  Burnet's  Sacred  Theory  of  the  Earth,  were 
■biotly  Biqtpreaaed.**  Bitt  the  destruction  of  mere  paper  loid 
■he(^>dds  wmU  not  satisfy  the  bigots.  Their  halied  re- 
quired TiotJou  irtio  could  Arel,  uid  waa  not  appeased  till  they 
had  perpetrated  a  ctisM  such  Be  has  nerec  since  poHuted  the 
island. 

A  student  of  -^ghteen,  named  Thomas  Afkenbeed,  whose  can  or 
habit*  were  studiotu  tmd  whose  morids  were  irr^roachable, ]^,™" 
had,  in  the  couneof  Us  rea^ng,  net  witb  some  of  the  ordinary  ^"^ 
tfgmuenta  agt^nst  the  Bibte.  He  fiuieied  that  he  had  lighted 
on  a  mine  of  wisdom  which  had  been  hidden  from  the  rest  of 
mankind,  and,  with  the  conceit  from  which  half  educated  lads 
of  qaiiA  parts  are  seldom  free ,  proolumed  his  diicoTeries  to 
four  er  five  of  lus  con^anions.  Trinity  in  unity,  he  said,  was 
as  miub  a  contradiction  as  a  square  circle.  Eb«  was  the  author 
of  the  Pentateuch.  The  Apocalj^se  Was  an  sllegoiical  book 
about  the  phiiosophet'B  stone.  Moses  had  learned  mag^  in 
Egypt.  Christianity  was  a  delveiOD  which  would  not  lost  till 
theyevIdOO.  For  this  wild  talk,  of  which,  in  all  probability, 
he  wonU  himself  haTe  bew  ashamed  long  before  he  was  five  and 
twenty,  he  waa  proeecuted  by  the  Lord  Advocate.  The  Lord 
Advocate  waa  that  James  Stewart  who  had  been  so  often  a  Whig 

■  FoitmiD,  JuD.  M.,  Mar.  T.  11.  MS),  April  8.  UtJ. 
"  roMiiUB,  Oct.  M.  H*S. 

HsMelof,  ffitttr^.  fUL  IS    . 
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.  snd  BO  olUn  s.  Jacobite  that  it  a  diiScuIt  to  keep  an  account  of 
—  his  apoBtaaies.  He  was  now  a  Whig  foT  tbe  third  if  not  for  th« 
fourtJi  time.  Aikenhead  might  undoubtedly  have  been ,  by  the 
law  of  Scotland,  punithed  with  imprisonment  till  he  Bhould  re- 
tiact  hiB  erroTB  and  do  penance  before  t^e  congregation  of  hii 
parish;  and  every  man  of  aenBe  and  humanity  would  hare 
thought  this  a  aufQcient  punishment  for  the  prate  of  a  fi>rwaid 
boy.  But  Stewart,  ob  cruel  as  he  was  baae ,  called  for  blood. 
There  waa  among  the  Scottish  atatutes  one  which  made  it  a  ca- 
pital crime  to  teTile  or  curse  the  Supreme  Being  or  any  person 
of  the  Trinity.  Nothing  that  Aikenhead  had  eaid  could,  with- 
out the  most  violent  straining,  be  brought  within  the  scope  of 
thia  Btatute.  But  the  Lord  Advocate  exerted  all  hia  subtlety. 
The  poor  youth  at  the  bar  had  no  counsel.  He  was  altogether 
unable  to  do  justice  to  his  own  cause.  He  was  convicted ,  and 
Eenteitced  to  be  hanged  and  buried  at  the  foot  of  the  gallows.  It 
was  in  vain  that  he  with  tears  abjured  his  errors  and  begged  pi- 
leously  for  mercy.  Some  of  those  who  saw  him  in  his  dungeon 
believed  that  his  recantation  was  sincere ;  and  indeed  it  is  by  no 
means  improbable  lliat  in  him,  as  in  many  other  pret«nden  to 
philosophy  who  imagine  that  they  have  completely  emancipated 
themselveB  &om  the  religion  of  tlieir  childhood,  the  near  pro- 
spect of  death  may  have  produced  an  entire  change  of  tentimenL 
He  petitioned  the  Privy  Council  that,  if  his  life  could  not  be 
spared ,  he  might  be  allowed  a  short  respite  to  make  his  peaoe 
with  the  Ood  whom  he  had  ofiended.  Some  of  tiie  CounciUon 
were  for  granting  this  small  indulgence.  Others  thought  that 
it  ought  not  ta  be  granted  unless  the  ministers  of  Edinbocgfa 
would  intercede.  The  two  paitiei  were  evenly  balanced;  and 
the  queBtion  was  decided  against  the  prisoner  by  the  carting 
vote  of  the  Chancellor.  13ieChaucellarwasamanwhohasb«en 


often  mentioned  in  the  course  of  this  history,  andni 

tioned  with  honour.    He  was  that  Sir  Patrick  Home  whou  £^ 
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potadoua  and  Cwtioiu  temper  had  brought  ruin  on  the  expedt-  c 
turn  of  Argyle,  and  had  caused  not  a  little  annoyance  to  the— j 
goTranment  of  WiUJam.  In  the  Club  vbicb  hod  braved  lite 
King  and  domineered  over  the  Farliameot  there  had  been  no 
more  noity  republican.  But  a  title  and  a  place  had  produced  a 
wonderful  oonTersion.  Sir  Patrick  naa  now  Lord  Folwaith:  be 
had  the  cuetodj  of  the  Great  Seal  of  Scotland:  he  presided  in 
the  Privy  Council;  and  thus  ba  bad  it  in  bit  power  to  do  the 
wont  action  of  his  bad  life. 

Itremainedto  be  seen  how  the  clergy  ofEdinbui^  would 
act  That  divines  should  be  deaftothe  entreaties  of  a  penitent 
who  asks,  not  for  pardon,  but  for  a  little  more  time  to  receive 
their  inabuctioni  and  to  pray  to  HeaTen  for  the  mercy  wbic^ 
cannot  be  extended  to  him  on  earth,  aeems  almost  mciedible. 
Yet  10  it  was.  Tbeministersdemanded,  not  only  the  poor  boy's 
deatii,  but  bis  speedy  death,  though  it  should  be  his  eternal 
death.  Even  from  their  pulpits  they  cribd  out  for  cutting  him 
o£  It  is  probable  that  their  real  reason  for  refusing  bim  a  re- 
apiteof  a  few  days  was  their  apprehension  that  the  circumstances 
ofhis  case  might  be  reported  at  Kensington,  and  that  the  King, 
who,  while  reciting  the  Coronation  Oath,  had  declared  from 
the  throne  that  he  would  not  be  a  persecutor,  might  send  down 
po^Te  orders  that  the  sentence  should  not  be  executed.  Aikenr 
head  was  hanged  between  Edinburgh  and  Lei^  He  professed 
deep  repentance ,  and  suffered  with  the  Bible  in  his  hand.  The 
people  of  Edinburgh,  though  assuredly  not  disposed  to  think 
lightly  of  his  offence ,  were  moved  to  oompaauon  by  his  youth, 
by  his  penitence,  and  by. the  cruel  haste  with  which  he  was 
hurried  out  of  the  wodd.  It  seems  that  there  was  some  ap< 
prehension  of  a  rescue :  for  a  strong  body  of  fusileers  was  under 
Bima  to  support  the  tuvil  power.  The  preachers  who  were  the 
boy's  murderers  crowded  round  bim  at  the  gallows,  and,  while 
hfl  was  struggling  in  the  last  agony,  insulted  Heaven  with 
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cnu .  ptajms  more  UasphemauB  &ua  aajtliiDg  &at  ha  had  «««  ct- 

-^'   teied.    Wodrmr  hu  told  bo  bladwratwy  of  Dualee.* 

■muiT         OntltAirbaLe,  theBritidiiiknAib«dnot,  dating  ten  yean, 

y":    b««ii  M  free  frmn  IntNSKl  iTovUee  ■■  frliea  WilUaM,  at  the 

ik°^*^  islou  of  April  lS9r,  Kt  «at  for  tiw  GontiMaot    The  warmthe 

lud^     Netherlandi  wue  little, ^xnd  but  alittte,  leM  bMguid  thaa in 

the  preceding  jesT.   The  French  gienerata  opened  Uie  campaign 

by  taking  the  smail  tovn  of  Aetli.    They  then  meditated  a  &r 

more  important  conquest    They  made  a  auddcn  pu^  for  Bn»' 

■ell ,  and  w<mld  probaUy  hate  sncoeeded  in  their  dsngn  but  (br 

the  aotirity  of  William.    He  waa  encamped  on  gromd  -which 

Ilea  within  ^ht  of  the  Uon  of  WtttertaOiiAen  he  recmved,  late 

!n  the  crniing ,  intelligenoe  that  the  capital  of  the  N«tbcriaiidB 

wasindangeT.    HeinetanUyputhiafeneainmotloa,  marohed 

all  DJght,  and,  hating  tnvmei  the  field  dealiDail  to  aeqniie, 

a  hundred  and  eighteen  years  later,  a  tcn9)te  tenown,  and 

Sireaded  the  long  d^les  of  diePoreat  oFSoigniaa,  he  waa  at 

ten  ui  the  morning  on  the  spot  from  which  Bnxiela  had  been 

bombarded  two  years  before ,  end  woold ,  If  be  had  been  on^ 

three  hom«  later,  hate  been  bombarded  agaja.    Hereheanr- 

rounded  hiraaetf  with  entrenehmente  which  (he  enemy  did  not 

venture  to  attack.    Thia  waa  the  mmt  important  nuUtaoy  event 

which,  during  that  siinuBer,  took  place  In  the  Lew  CviniMes. 

In  both  cainpa  Uiere  wai  an  nnwillingneaa  to  nm  any  great  liak 

OB  the  ate  of  a  general  paeiflcatjon. 

1*1™%?-       Iiewtgfaad,  early  in  the  apring,  for  the  first  time  during  hii 

tn^a'  long  reign,  apontaneonsly  offered  equitable  and  honoonfale 

conditions  to  hia  foes.    Be  had  deetand  himsdf  wfllingtoi«- 

linquiah  &e  conqneata  which  he  bad  made  hi  the  eovrae  of  tiie 

war,  to  cede  Lorraine  to  its  otra  Duke,  to  git<  beck  Loiem- 

burg  to  l^min,  to  0ve  back  StnMbtug  to  the  fiMpira  and  to 

•  RowalriSUUTrUlii  Poitnan,  Jnn.  ^^  l«t(. 
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BckiiowIedgetlieeaiitiitggoTenuiMBiofEiigland.*  Thowwho  c 
reaaewbcMd  the  giMt  WOM  wktok  hia  ItitUen  and  moroileH  -j 
anittion  haA  bvongU  «o  Eniope  mf^t  wall  nupMt  thtt  thU 
■monUd  madnatum  wm  not  to  b«  Mcnbed  t«  •entimcBti  of 
jnatiiw  «r  tnnBaaity.  But,  whfttew  might  b«  liie  motin  far 
pMporing:  nob  tens* ,  it  naa  plajaly  tlie  inteiMt  and  tha  du^ 
of  ti>«  Confedcmoy  to  o«eept  tbsm.  Par  tbcra  «u  Itttlf  hape 
indeed  of  maa^t^  btmi  hun  b;  wb.  otMCcaslaBA  UrgM  than 
tkowwhiah  k«  now  tendetad  m  the  pne*  of  pe«c«.  Tka  nMt 
■MigBim  o(  Ilia  euemieB  could  hardly  wtpeot  a  long  leriaa  of 
oan^sigWiaa-MicceH&lBa  tfaaaampai^df  169G.  YMiaakmg 
Rcoea  of  Mmpaig^,  •»  inomnM  as  tbat  (J  I69&,  Ike  allte* 
vmild  hiM%  be  able  toMtake  tU  that  he  now  profcued  *■' — " 
lead;  ta  natMu.  WiUiam,  who  took,  a*  uaual,  a  claar  and 
stateamanlike  view  sf  the  wbol»  utuatiea,  now  gave  hii  viewe 
■a  decidedly  tot  aonoludiag  peace  m.^  had  ia  fiMnnei  feora 
grrcnitforvig(»oiulypremouting  thewanj  aod  ha  waa baoked 
bj  the  publi«  opiucra  both  of  Ea^^d  and  »CH^lud.  But, 
uiih<4iiBly,  ^ttattbe  tiau  whaatlie  tn<»po«wa  whiobaloDe, 
among  thft  mambeK*  of  the  eoalitioa,  hadBianAiUy  dooatbek 
dut^inthelongatiuggle,  werebeg^iag  tot^oiceialbenear 
[arMpeetofreyou,  ■ooa  of  thoaegovemmwiti  which  bad  nwcr 
{■SBuriiadtlwkfUliawdiDganta,  which  had  nevei  bean  rek^fai 
time,  whwibrhMl  been  oonatantl^  iendiag  excuses  iatetumbr 
MtMidiea,  begaiL  to  rfuse  diffloultiai  luch  b»  aemied  liM;  to 
maka^  iniaeciei  of  Bisvpe  etwnaL 

Spain  had,  a^Williaini,  in  thebittennesK^hia^Hnt, wrote  cm 
taBemtiiu,  «onIrilHit«d  ooUung  to  the  eifflimoa  eanse  butvo- 
damoBtodaa.    She  had  made  ne  TigoMuaeffovt  svea  te  de&sd 
bar  etm  taaitonea  agMBst  iaTanoa.   Shi*  would  have  lest  F1>b- 
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r.  den  RndBnbaut  but  fortfaeEnglisH  andButcli  aimieR.  She 
—  -would  baje  lost  Catatonu  but  for  Hie  English  and  Dutch  fleeti. 
Tha  KGlansM  ihe  had  saved,  not  by  snaa,  but  b^  oonclnding, 
In  ipite  of  the  remonstnncet  of  the  Englieh  and  Dutch  govern* 
mente,  an  ignominiout  tieaty  of  aeati^ty.  Sha  had  not  a  ship 
of  war  able  to  weather  a  gale.  She  had  not  a  re^ment  that  waa 
not  ill  p^d  and  iU  diadplined,  ragged  and  famisbed.  Yet  i«- 
peatedlj,  within  the  last  two  jeara,  she  had  treated  both  WU- 
liam  and  the  Statea  General  with  an  impntineDce  which  ahowed 
thatBhewagaltogetherignorantofherplaceamoDgatatea.  She 
now  became  punctilioua,  demanded  &om  Lewis  oODceadont 
wUch  the  event*  of  Qie  war  gave  her  no  right  to  expect,  and 
seemed  to  think  it  hard  that  alliea,  whom  ihe  waa  conatan^ 
treating  with  indignity,  were  not  willing  to  laviah  their  blood 
and  treBaniB  for  ber  daring  eight  years  more. 
I  The  conduct  of  Spain  is  to  be  attributed  merely  to  acroganoe 
V,  and  folly.  But  titetmwillingnegB  of  theEmperor  to  consent  evm 
to  the  fairest  terms'  of  aeeommodation  waa  the  effect  of  eelflah 
ambition.  IlieCatbolicKiDgwaschildleaB:  hewaaaiekly:  his 
life  waa  not  worth  three  years' purchase;  andwhenhedied,  hii 
dominions  would  be  left  to  be  struggled  for  by  a  crowd  of  competi- 
tors. Both  the  House  ofADHtria  and  Uie  House  of  Bourbon  had 
alums  to  that  immense  heritage.  It  waa  pleunly  fbr  the  intereat 
of  Ae  House  of  Austria  that  the  important  day,  come  when  it 
might,  should  find  a  great  Europeen  coalition  in  arma  against 
the  House  of  Bourbon.  The  object  of  the  Emperor  theielbie 
was  that  the  war  shonld  continue  to  be  carried  on ,  aa  it  had 
hitherto  been  carried  on,  at  a  light  charge  to  him  and  a  heavy 
charge  to  England  and  Holland,  not  till  Just  conditions  of  peace 
could  be  obbuned,  but  umply  till  the  King  of  Sp^  shonld  dieu 
"The  ministers  of  the  Emperor,"  William  wrote  to  Heinuva, 
"ought  to  be  ashamed  of  their  conduct.  It  is  Intolerable  that  a 
govemnient  which  is  doing  every  thing  In  its  power  to  make  tlte 


Xt  ianot  stnnge  that  m  sachcircuinBtanoeB  the  work  arp&ci- 
ficatiOD  Bhonld  have  made  littla  progress.  IntematLonal  law, 
like  other  law,  baa  iti  ohicaoer]',  ita  aubtle  pleadings,  ita 
technical  fonns,  which  may  too  eaaily  be  bo  etnplojed  aa  to 
make  its  substance  inefBcient.  Those  litigants  therefore  who 
did  not  wish  the  litigation  to  come  to  a  speedy  close  had  no 
difficulty  in  interposing  delays.  There  was  a  long  dispute 
aboQt  the  place  where  the  conArences  should  be  held.  The 
Emperor  propoaed  Aix  la  Chapelle.  The  French  objected,  and 
proposed  the  Hague.  Then  the  Emperor  objected  in  his  turn. 
At  last  it  was  arranged  that  the  nunistera  of  the  Allied  Fowera 
ahould  meet  at  the  Hague,  and  that  the  French  plenipoten- 
tiaries should  take  up  their  abode  five  miles  off  at  Delft."*  To 
Delft  accordingly  repaired  Harlay,  a  man  of  distinguuhed  wit 
and  good  breeding,  sprung  from  one  of  the  great  familiea  of  the 
robe;  Crecy,  ashrewd,  patient andlaborious diplomatist;  aad 
CtuUerea,  who,  though  he  waa  named  only  third  in  the  creden- 
tials, was  much  better  infonned  than  either  of  his  colleaguep 
touching  all  the  points  which  were  likely  to  be  debated.***  At 
the  Hague  were  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  and  Edward,  'Recount 
Villiers,  who  represented  England.  Prior  accompanied  them 
with  the  rank  of  Secretary.  At  the  head  of  the  Imperial  Lega- 
tion was  Count  Kannitz :  at  the  head  of  the  Spanish  Legation 
was  Don  Francisco  Bernardo  de  Quicos;  the  ministers  of  in- 
ferior rank  it  would  be  tedious  to  eniimerate-f 

■  WmtuD  10  H«ln>(m,  Dee.  4).  1«H.  Tb<ie  are  ilmElm  cipieiilmu 
IB  Dthtr  Utlan  wrllUa  bf  the  King  Uioat  the  hidi  time. 

■•  See  tba  paptri  dri«o  np  it  TleuDi,  uid  ditail  Bapl.  IS.  ISM,  and 

Knob  11.  Its?.    See  alio  the  proloco]  dnwB  up  it  the  Higne .  Uirch  {|. 

Iter.    Ttaeie  dDBDineiiti  wLII  be  fonnd  tn  the  Act*e  el  ISimalta  dee  N^gg- 

■laUoiu  de  U  Pilx  de  Bf  iwlck ,  ITOT. 

■■■  Cbituten  oCill  the  Umefraaeh  mlnieteK  are  flTin  by  SilalSlBioii. 

4  Aetei  el  IKmoirei  dsa  N<EoolMlan(  de  U  POx  de  Rjawlek. 


OF  ESQ  LAND. 

Half  way  between  Delft  and  the  Hague  h  a  village  naoud 
-Syswiok;  and  near  it  then  stood,  ia  a  rectangular  gudra, 
■  which  was  bounded  b]r  Btr^ht  canals,  and  divided  into  feraial 
woods,  Sower  beds  and  melon  beds,  a  seat  of  the  i'linoes  of 
OiNigft.  Tbe  bouM  leemed  to  have  been  built  ex|iiesilf  Iw 
the  aocommodetion  of  such  a  set  of  dii^madats  as  w»e  to  meet 
there.  In  the  centre  was  m  large  hall  painted  by  HouthonL 
On  the  right  hand  and  en  Qm  left  wne  wings  exactly  cor- 
responding to  each  other.  Esob  wing  was  accessible  by  its 
own  bridge,  its  own  gate  and  its  own  avenue.  One  wing  waa 
assigned  to  the  Allies,  the  other  to  the  Frenoh,  the  halt  in  &e 
centre  to  the  mediator.*  Some  preliminary  questioas  of 
etiquette  wen,  not  without  difSculty,  adjnated ;  and  at  Icmgt^ 
on  the  ninth  of  May,  many  coaebea  and  six,  attended  hj 
harbingers,  footmeu  and  p^es,  approached  the  mEuuion  by 
diflbrent  roads.  ^Hie  Swedish  Minister  alighted  at  the  grand 
entrance.  The  procession  &om  the  Hague  came  up  fte  ude 
alley  on  the  right.  Hie  prooession  from  Delft  came  up  the  aide 
alley  on  the  left.  At  the  ftrst  meeting,  the  fiill  powers  of  the 
representatives  of  the  belligerent  governments  were  delivered 
to  the  mediator.  At  Mte  eecond  meeting,  forty  eight  hours 
later,  the  mediator  performed  the  ceremony  of  exchanging 
these  fliU  powers,  l^en  several  meetings  were  spent  in 
settling  how  many  carriages,  how  many  hones,  how  many 
lacqueys,  how  inpny  pages,  each  minister  should  be  entitled  to 
bring  to  Ryswiok;  whether  the  serving  men  shoold  carry  cane«; 
whether  they  should  wear  swords;  whether  they  should  have 
pistols  in  their  holsters ;  who  should  take  the  upper  hand  in  the 
public  walks,  and  whose  carriage  should  break  the  way  in  the 
streets.  It  ^on  appeared  that  the  mediator  would  hav«  to 
mediate,  not  only  between  the  the  coalition  md  the  J^eneh, 

■  Aa  aaKTiiTtag  and  (tdbiMI  pUa  at  tli*  buiuHui  wSI  bs  (Mmd  In  tb* 
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but  al*o  between  the  diflbrent  memben  of  th«  coalition.  The  c 
ItnpaiutAnbuMdon  claimed  a  right  to  dt  »t  the  fa««d  of  (lie -| 
table.  The  Spuiih  AmbuMtdor  Toald  not  admit  iha  pfe- 
tenaloB,  and  ttiad  to  thnut  biniaelf  in  between  two  of  thiun. 
The  Iiiq»erial  AiabaMadon  lefiued  to  call  the  AmbaaMdon  of 
Eleotora  and  CommonweaH^  by  the  title  of  Excellenaj.  "  If  I 
am  not  called  ExeeUeno^,"  lud  the  Minister  of  the  Ekectot  of 
Braitdenbuig,  "mj  maatar  will  withdraw  bU  troop*  from 
HoBguy."  The  ImpeBial  Ambaasadon  insfaitad  on  having  a 
loom  to  tbeBMhea  in  Ihe  bnildin^,  and  en  having  a  ipeolal 
place  B»ign«d  t»  their  oaniagei  in  the  oonrt  All  the  othei 
Mlnieten  oFtii^Ciitifbderaof  piononnced  thiaamoat  myuatifi- 
able  demand,  and  a  whole  iittiiig  ni  waated  in  thia  ohildudi 
ttiqHite.  It  may  eaailjr  be  auppoaed  that  allies  vko  were  ao 
pKnctitiGiu  in  their  dealingt  with  each  other  were  not  Ukely  to 
be  very  eaay  in  theb  intercttarac  with  the  common  enemy.  The 
chief  buBiness  of  Harlay  andKauniti  was  to  watch  each  other's 
tegs.  Neither  of  them  thought  it  oonaistent  with  the  dignity 
of  Ae  Ctown  which  he  served  to  advaace  towards  the  other 
hatw  than  the  other  ad^moed  towaiidi  him.  If  ifaeBefbreone 
of  them  perceived  that  he  had  inadvertently  stepped  forward 
too  quiek,  he  went  back  to  the  dOor,  and  the  stately  minuet 
began  agmn.  The  miaiaters  of  Lewis  drew  up  a  paper  in  Uieir 
own  lengnage.  The  OarmHi  stnteemen  protested  against  this 
innovation,  this  insult  to  the  dignity  of  the  Holy  Boman 
EraiMTe,  this  encroaehmeol  on  the  rights  of  independent 
nations,  and  would  not  know  any  thing  about  the  paper  till  it 
had  been  translated  from  good  Frenoh  into  bad  Latin.  In  the 
middle  of  April  it  was  known  to  every  body  at  the  Hague  that 
Charies  the  Elevendi,  King  of  Bweden,  was  deed,  and  had 
been  Bucceetted  by  his  ion :  but  it  was  eontsaiy  to  etiquette  that 
any  of  the  asBembled  envoys  should  appear  to  be  acquainted 
with  this  fact  till  Lilienroth  bed  made  a  formal  aDnouaoament: 
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>.  it  nas  not  laae  contrary  to  etiquette  tliat  LiJienroth  shonld  mako 
—  Buch  an  announcement  till  his  equipages  and  his  household  had 
been  put  into  moumicg;  and  aome  weeks  ekpaed  before  his 
coachmakere  and  tailors  had  completed  their  task.  At  lenglh, 
on  the  twelfth  of  Jnne,  he  came  to  Aysnick  is  a  carnage  lined 
with  black  and  attended  by  servants  in  black  liveries,  and  there, 
in  Fidl  congress,  proolumed  that  it  had  pleased  Qod  to  take  to 
himself  the  most  puissant  King  Charles  the  Eleventh.  All  the 
Ambassadors  then  condoled  with  him  on  the  sad  and  unex- 
pcicted  news,  and  went  home  to  put  off  th^  embroidery  and  to 
dress  themselves  in  the  garb  of  sorrow.  In  such  solemn  trifiing 
week  after  week  passed  away.  No  real  progress  was  m«de. 
Lilienmth  had  no  wish  to  accelerate  matters.  While  the  con- 
gress lasted,  his  position  was  one  of  great  dignity.  He  wonld 
willingly  have  gone  on  mediating  for  ever;  and  he  could  not  go 
on  mediating,  unless  the  partiei  on  his  right  and  on  his  left  vent 
on  wrangling.* 

In  June  the  hope  of  peace  began  to  grow  feint  Menie* 
membered  that  the  last  war  had  continued  to  rage,  year  after 
year,  while  a  congress  was  sitting  at  Nimcguen.  The  mediators 
had  made  their  entrance  into  that  town  in  February  1676.  The 
treaty  had  not  been  signed  till  February  1679.  Yet  the  nego- 
tiation of  Nimeguen  had  not  proceeded  more  slowly  than  the 
negotiation  of  Ryswick.  It  seemed  but  too  probable  that  the 
eighteenth  century  would  find  great  atmies  still  confronting 
each  other  on  the  Meuse  and  the  Rhine,  indnstrioiu  popuW 
tioni  still  ground  down  by  taxation,  fertile  provinces  still  lying 
waste,  the  ocean  still  made  impassBble  by  coraain,  and  the 
plenipotentiuies  still  exchanging  notes,  drawing  up  protocols, 
and  wrangling  about  tlie  place  where  this  miidster  should  sit, 
and  the  titie  by  which  that  minister  should  be  called. 

■  Whotrar  vlibes  to  ba  roily  InftiTmisd  u  to  the  ldl«  conlTOTirriu  and 
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But  WilliBm  iraa  fuQy  detMmined  to  bring  this  mummery  to  crap. 
B  speedy  dose.    He  would  have  either  peace  or  war.    Either    ^^  ■ 
was,  in  his  view,  better  than  this  iDtenueditta  state  vhichwiiiiin 
united  the  diiadvantages  of  both.    While  the  negotiation  was  Xhu' 
pending  there  could  be  no  diminution  of  the  burden*  which  ut^sl"** 
preBsed  on  hia  people ;  and  yet  he  could  expect  no  energetio 
action  from  hia  allies.    If  France  wai  re^y  disposed  to  con- 
clude a  treaty  on  fair  terms,  that  treaty  should  be  concluded  in 
spite  of  the  imbecility  of  the  Catholic  King  and  b  spite  of  the 
selfish  Dunning  of  the  Emperor.    If  France  was  insincere,  the 
sooner  the  truth  was  known,  the  sooner  the  farce  which  WM 
acting  atByswidi  was  over,  the  sooner  the  people  of  England 
and  Holland,  —  for  on  them  every  thing  depended, —  were  told 
that  they  must  make  up  theirminds  to  great  exertions  and  lacri- 
fiees,  the  better 

Pembroke  and  TOKem ,  though  they  had  now  the  help  of  a 
veteran  diplomatist,  Sir  Joseph  Williamson,  could  do  little  or 
nothing  to  accelerate  the  proceedings  of  the  Congress.  For, 
tiiough  France  had  promised  that,  whenever  peace  should  be 
made,  she  would  recognise  the  Mnce  of  Orange  as  King  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  she  had  not  yet  recognised  him.  His 
ministers  had  therefore  had  no  direct  intercourse  with  Harlay, 
Crecy  and  Cailleres.  William,  with  the  judgment  and  de- 
cision of  a  true  statesman,  determined  to  open  a  communication 
with  Lewia  throi^h  one  of  the  French  Marshals  who  com- 
manded in  the  Netheriands.  Of  those  Marshals  '^^eTOy  was 
the  Idghest  in  rank.  But  VUleroy  was  weak,  rash,  haughty, 
britoble.  Such  a  negotiator  was  far  more  likely  to  embroil 
matters  than  to  bring  them  to  an  andcabte  settlemenL  BoutRen 
waaamanofsense  and  temper;  and  fortunately  he  had,  during 
the  few  days  which  he  had  passed  atHuy  after  the  fallof  Namur, 
been  under  the  CBie  of  Portland,  byvhomhe  had  been  treated 
with  the  greateat  courtesy  and  kindness.    A  friendship  had 


coAP,  ipruDg  up  between  the  priMner  and  his  keeper.  They  wete 
--^■■both  brave  wldien,  hoaouiable  gentlemen,  tructy  wrruits, 
'^miiunjiMtljr  thought  that  tbey  vera  fumoM  Ukely  to  coma 
to  an  undentandiBg  than  Harlay  tnd  Kaniuta  evei  vitli  the 
eii  of  LiUentoth.  Portland  indeed  had  all  tk»  eetcntial  quali- 
ties of  an  eaaellent  diphmatiat  InXngland,  the  pe^e  wete 
piqudicedagunathim  asafor^Ber:  bis  eavldom,  hia  garter, 
hi«hMraUfeplM«s,  bii  rapidly giowiug  wealth,  exuted  envy: 
his  dialect  «a*  not  understood :  bia  nanners  were  not  those  of 
the-  men  of  fashion  who  had  been  formed  at  WhitduU:  hia 
ahilitiea  wen  therefore  greatly  underratAd;  and  it  was  the 
b^QB  to  call  him  a  blockhead,  &t  only  to  oairy  messages.  Bi^ 
on  Aft  Continent,  where  he  was  ju^d  wi^ieut  m^errotenoft 
he  mad*  a  vwy  different  impression.  It  i*  *  Kma^able  Eset 
that  this  man,  who  in  the  diawingrooms  and  eoffeehonses  el 
LoBdoowaa  described  as  an  awkward,  stiqnd,  Ht^tanlCogan, 
— -such  was  the  [diraeeof  that  time,  —  vne  coaiidered  at  Ver- 
saflles  as  am  emi»entty  polished  courtiet  and  an  eminently  ezr 
pert  negotiator.*  His  shief  recommendation  however  was  Us 
inooanptible  integrity.  It  wse  seitain  that  the  intereita  wkidi 
woBG  committed  to  his  care  wotdd  be  udeartohim  uhisMm 
life,  and  that  every  leport  which  he  made  to  Us  master  wodd 
be  litsMlly  taacU 


Tirjr  opportiuiItT  of  fonoUf  a-cornrt  JadcmcKi  Ibr  k«  ■■ 
g  I  iitoaUoa  fall  at  dlTBciilUfi*)  u4  S*lDt  Slmoi  Mf*.  1>  ci 
llHirst,«orflt,poU«iix»iilr(         ■■ 


tauanM."  BooMartloo  «l( 
to  Lairli,  JdI;  S.  ISS7.  TUtolatut  blatht  unblTei  of  Iba  fnaeli  FonlfB 
Orao*.  A  tiuilUlOB  win  b*  tOaad  IB  ttai  nlisbl*  eollioUDa  pabHAMl  Itj 
M.  artmUot. 
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Tovatia  tlie  clote  of  Juoe  Portland  aent  to  Boufflen  a  cikp. 
Griendlf  ineuaige,  begging  for  an  iatarriew  of  half  an  hour.— ^p- 
Boufflaw  fagt—lly  aent  off  an  Mpiuw  to  Lewi*,  ai)'?reMiTal«DH..iii^ 
antWM  b  th«  ilMrteat  tuM  in  vUck  it  vai  poaaGila  ibc  Kf,',a°iM 
oonriartoridapoattoVenaitlM  and  bank  ag)d«.  Lewi*  dinotad '""''"- 
theMarii^lODOtnply  wttbPortland'Bri<{ncat,  tosay  aalitde 
M  poaalUe,  aKdto  learn  as  nmeb  ponibla.* 

Ob  the  t*mtT-«ig)ith  of  June ,  accordbg  to  tlie  Old  Style, 
the  meeting  tixA.  place  in  the  Deigbonrhood  of  Hal,  a  town 
iAioklEM«bo«t«enBdlea  frenBraMeb,  on  the  road  to  Mods. 
AAcv  the  bat  (drilitiM  had  been  exchanged,  BonfHera  and  Fort- 
land  diamp<mt«d:  tii^  attcodanta  retired;  «Bd  the  twonego- 
tioton  warn  left  aloiM  in  an  orchard.  Hare  (tief  walked  up  and 
down  du  rag  tVDhoDM,  and,  in  that  Ihac,  did  much  aaore  boii- 
iwBB  titan  the  plentpoWitiuie*  at  B}«wick  were  able  to  detpatch 
in  a<  many  months.** 

Til!  tUs  time  the  EVeneh  goTsniDient  had  entertained  a 
tntpMoo,  natmalindeed,  but attogetber emmeont,  thafWII- 
Bern  waa  bent  on  protracting  the  war,  that  be  had  oonaented  to 
treat  merely  becaoae  he  conld  not  venture  to  oppoae  bimialf  to 
dtcpDbUoopinlon both of^g^d and efHoUaod,  batthathe 
wished  tbs  Degotiation  to  be  aboitiTe,  and  that  the  perrene 
oondnot  of  the  Home  of  Aaitria  and  the  £fflciiItteB  which  had 
aiiaen  at  Byawidc  were  to  be  ehiefly  aaoribed  to  hit  machina- 
tinna.  natansi^on  waa  bow  removed.  CompUiueDtc,  cold, 
anatere  and  Ml  of  dignity,  yet  respectftd,  were  exchanged  be- 
tween the  two  great  prince*  whose  enmity  bad,  during  a  qnartcr 
ofaoentmry,  keptBurope  in  conatant  agitation.  The  negotio- 
tioi  between  BoofSen  and  Portland  proceeded  a*  fut  a*  the 

■  Bonfllan  to  Lewli ,  ,?*  ,  IM1;  Liwtt  to  Bonfaari,  jT'r't  Bmt- 
fl<n  la  L*«U,  u*?*-;-' 

»  lloa«*n  l«  Ltwti,  j^^-f"'  j*'  ^  JWff ■ 

,,,.<!,>  Google 
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.  ueoeuttf  of  frequent  lefarence  to  Venullei  \roiiId  permiL 

-  Their  fint  ive  conferenceB  were  held  in  the  open  sir;  but,  at 

their  uxtli  meeting,  they  retired  into  a  smsll  hou»e  in  which 

PorUaad  had  ordered  tkblei,  pern,  ink  and  paper  to  be  placed; 

and  here  the  retnlt  of  their  labour*  wH  reduced  to  writing. 

de  really  important  points  which  had  b««n  in  iiroe  we» 
four.  William  bad  at  first  demanded  two  concesuouB  fi«m 
Lewii;  and  Lewii  had  demanded  two  oonoeBiion*  from  Wil- 

William'*  first  demand  wu  that  France  ahould  bind  henelf 
to  gjve  DO  help  or  countenance,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  any 
attempt  which  might  be  made  by  Jamei,  or  by  Jamea'a  ad- 
herents ,  to  disturb  the  existing  order  of  things  in  England. 

William's  second  demand  was  that  James  should  no  longer 
ba  suffered  to  reside  at  a  place  so  dangerously  near  to  England 
as  Saint  Oermains. 

To  the  first  ot  these  demands  Lewis  replied  that  he  was  per- 
fectly ready  to  bind  himself  by  the  most  solemn  engagements 
not  to  assist  or  countenance,  in  any  manner,  any  attempt  to 
disturb  the  existing  order  of  things  in  England ;  but  that  it  was 
inconsistent  with  hit  honour  that  the  name  of  his  liiiumfff  and 
guest  tbould  appear  in  the  treaty. 

To  the  second  demand  Lewis  replied  that  be  could  not  re- 
fuse his  hospitality  to  an  unfmrtunate  king  who  had  taken  re- 
fiigein  his  dominions,  and  that  he  oould  not  promise  even  to 
indicate  a  wish  that  James  would  quit  Saint  Oermains-  But 
Boufflers,  as  if  ipeaking  his  own  thoughts,  though  doubtlesi 
saying  nothing  but  what  he  knew  to  be  in  conformity  to  bis 
mastei's  wishes,  hinted  that  the  matter  would  probably  be 
managed,  and  named  Avignon  as  &  place  where  the  banished 
family  might  reside  without  giving  any  umbrage  to  the  English 
government 

Lewis,  on  the  other  side,  demanded,  first,  that  a  general 
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kmneitythouldbegrantedto  the  Jacobites;  and  secondly,  that  cur. 
Mary  of  Modena  should  receivft  her  jointure  of  fifty  tboowod  ,^' 
pounds  a  year. 

With  the  first  of  these  demands  Amiiam  peremptorily  m> 
fused  to  comply.  He  should  always  be  ready,  of  hU  own  &m 
vill,  to  pndon  the  offences  of  men  who  showed  a  disposition 
to  liTo  quietly  for  tlie  future  snder  his  ^venunent;  but  he 
could  not  consent  to  make  the  exercise  of  bis  preiogatiTe  of 
mercy  a  mattef  of  stipulation  with  any  foreign  power.  The  an- 
nuity cltumed  by  Mary  of  Modena  he  would  willingly  pay,  if  be 
could  only  be  satisfied  that  it  would  not  be  expended  in  machina- 
tions  against  hia  throne  and  his  person,  in  supporting,  on  the 
coast  of  Kent,  aootbei  establishment  like  that  of  Hunt,  at  in 
bn^g  horses  and  arms  for  another  enterprise  like  that  of  Turn- 
htm  Green.  BoufSers  had  mentjoned  Arignon,  If  James  and 
his  Queen  would  take  up  their  abode  there,  no  difficulties 
would  be  made  about  the  jointure. 

At  length  all  the  questions  in  dispute  were  settled.    After  I^^  *' 
much  discussion  an  article  was  fhuned  by  which  Z<ewii  pledged  ^^™ 
his  word  of  honour  that  he  would  not  favour,  in  BnymHmer,||||^^^ 
any  attempt  to  subvert  or  disturb  the  existing  goTemment  of  »•«. 
England.    William,  in  return,  gave  hi*  promise  not  to  coun- 
tenance any  attempt  against  the  government  of  France.    This 
promise  Lewis  had  not  asked,  and  at  first  seemed  inclined  to 
con^der  as  on  of&ont     Els  throne,  he  said,  was  perfectly 
secure,  his  title  undisputed.    There  were  in  his  dominions  no 
nonjurors,  no  conspirators;  and  he  did  not  think  it  oonststent 
with  hi*  dignity  to  enter  into  a  compact  which  seemed  to  imply 
that  he  was  in  fear  of  plots  and  insurrections  such  as  a  dynasty 
qvong  from  a  revolution  might  naturally  apprehend.    On  this 
point,  however,  he  gave  way;  and  it  was  agreed  that  the  co- 
venants should  be  strictly  recipiocoL    William  ceased  to  de- 
mand that  James  should  be  mentioned  by  name;  and  Lewis 
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aur.  oeaaed  to  demand  that  on  amnesty  stioiild  be  gnated  to  JamM't 
■  ^'  ■  MUierwtB.  It  \na  determiited  that  noting  ahonld  be  aud  in 
the  treaty,  either  about  the  place  where  die  baniihed  Eong  of 
England  Aould  maide,  or  about  the  jomtura  of  hia  Qaeen. 
But  Willian  authoriMd  hia  plenipotentiariea  at  the  Congreai  to 
deDlarethatMuyof  Modeoaahoutd  havo  wbat«T«r,«nexamtu- 
tion,  it  thould  appear  that  the  vaa  by  lav  entitled  to  baYe. 
What  «he  wai  by  law  entitled  to  hay*  vaa  a  qaeatioB  iriiioh  it 
wonld  baye  pooled  aU  Westuiniter  Hall  to  anawar.  Bat  it 
waa  well  undentood  that  aba  wftold  TeoHve ,  without  any  «oif 
teat,  the  ubnoat  that  aha  oould  hava  any  pretence  Sat  aaking 
aa  Boon  aa  ahe  and  her  huband  ahould  letire  to  Florence  or  to 
Italy.* 

•  Uy  MOOBBt  of  thil  MgotlitHoa  I  If-rt  Uktn  chliOr  froa  Oia  dw- 
paMbei  In  th*  Pmich  PDretEn  Offiu.  Trinlattoni  of  thgia  diqiUebci 
ban  btta  pnblldHd  bj  U.  aHnblM.    Sxe  alio  bara«t ,  n.  1D»,  »1. 

It  hu  bean  Itcqngntlr  uif  rt*d  (hit  WllUam  pioiilMd  to  pajr  Kur  of 

Uoilaiuflnj'thoniudpODBdikrMi.    WtioeTer lakei  the  tiDobts  la  read 

H*  thai  117  aoEoaDt  li  aormt.    Pilor  'TldeBIlT  nnaantood  Oia  proloaol  a* 
1  BDdentand  It.    Por  he  (iiyi.  In  a  lettai  to  I.alng1Dii  rt  Sept.  IT.  laST, 


It  waa  niinoDrad  at  t)ia  time  (ne  BoT^r^  Kitorr  of  EEDc  Wnilan  in. 
ITM)  that  Portlaail  and  Bwiaen  bad  aineid  on  a  i«ral  attlela  bj  irhiek  tt 
wai  atlpBlated  that,  allar  tbe  daatli  afWllUam,  [be  Prlnoe  ofWalei  ahonld 
•  naceed  to  lln  Bn^bb  thront.  Thli  fiMa  hai  often  bHn  npHtnd,  bnt 
w>ana*Brk<ll>ndbr'°«i  "'•«<»,  and «a«  birdr,  Udm  Uib  pnbUeatton 

wltli  tba  neakeit.  Dalryfflple  Uld  OAel  frrlttu  imi^MI  tbU  tbay  had 
found  In  a*  LUC  at  Jamei  {ti.  »4 ,  tTt.)  prcnf  ttaat  tb*  Itotr  of  ttaa  aeoet 
artlBla  waa  tna.  The  paaaafa  oa  wbkh  thay  relied  wu  eertainlr  >ot 
WTlttaa  by  Jamai,  nor  ander  big  direction;  and  tbe  aotharitr  Dt  thoaa 
portlonaottbaLlft  wblDb««r*iM>«Hlt>abrhtiii.  t>r  oBMr  M*  MraeUSii, 
tabntaaalU  Uoiaovtri  wbenw*  eiamlne  tbi*  pUMga .  *a  ibaU  Ontf  tbat 
U  not  only  dnea  not  beai  oat  tlu  itoiT  of  lb*  *«ent  anlele.  bat  dlnoOr 
■lory.    Tbt  eompUar  at  tbaLifBtalliHtliaI.>n*t^aBHa 
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Before  the  end  of  July  everjr  thing  was  eettled,  as  [^  as   cBAr. 
FraDce  and  England  were  concerned.    Meanwhile  H  was  known —j~— 
to  the  ministers  asaemhted  atlCyswick  that  Bouffiers  and  Fort- mniui- 
land  had  repeatedly  met  in  Brabant,  and  that  they  were  nego-  tiuai  b; 
UaUng  in  a  most  irregular  and  indecorous  manner,  without ^e"' 
credentials,  or  mediation,  or  notes,   or  piotocola,    without ■■"°''' 
counting  each  other's  steps,  and  without  calling  each  other  Ex- 
cellency.    So  barbarously  ignorani  were  they  of  the  rudiments 
of  the  noble  science  of  diplomacy  that  they  had  very  nearly  ac- 
complished the  work,  of  restoring  peace  to  Christendom  while 
walking  up  and  down  an  alley  under  some  apple  trees.    The 

Die  iDbUct.    Mow  nil  qBltaoerUlD  that  June*,  Id  bla  UemoTlll  pnbllibed 
la  Huob  ie*T,  ■  HsDorlil  vbleb  will  ba  toaai  both  In  the  Lif>  (U.  MS.) 


bS(lB  tUl  lata  Is  Jhd 


Orut*  to 

raigi 

.  Pilnce  of  Walaa 

It  feUgwa, 

■tton,  tbu 

DOIblac  w 

D  h»a  ba*D  sUd  « 

«M.MliIB97. 

Kolblng.  tl 

Ibe  iwnfar 

gnaet 

bonram  Bt 

>afaeri  ud 

Portluid.  wliteh  i 

nlghl  b> 
~     "  'I  sroiTB.    The  aipwileDt  U  wblob 

.  ihauld  aneoHd  WUUus  and  Huf. 
iiUpoiaLbiaiuit,  umt  oompiieror  thcLirs  orjunai  uyi,  WlUJun  msy 
ban-'ibow'dnoKreiitsTaTnaH"  to  tbliurangement.  B«  had  no  HMDD, 
fabUootptlTata,  rorprafinliigliiaalUaTln  law  la  hli  brotHat  In  law.  If 
bll  btolhai'  In  law  were  bred  a  Piotaitant.  But  William  sonld  do  notlilnit 
wlthonC  Ihe  eonoarrenoa  of  lb*  FacJIamenti  and  [I  la  In  tba  blEhait  degree 
ImpiobabLa  thai  tllliar  taaoi  tb*  PaiUanunt  wonld  (Tal  hare  enuentadt* 
makf  Ibe  latUemaat  of  Iba  EncUih  crown  a  maUu  of  itlpuUtlon  wUb 
rnnoa.  What  he  •rOBid  or  vonid  not  have  dona,  however,  we  aaDiiDI  with 
aertaintr  prononace.  For  Jamea  proied  ImpragtlMbl*.  Lewi*  couieqntntlr 

leia,  to  rooognlio  WlUIam  aa  King  ofEngtaod  'wltboat  any  dlfBoaltr, 
tutrIa(loD.eoBdiUDIl,or  raaarTO-"  It  leemi  certala  that,  alter  thlipromlae, 
wbleh  WM  mada  In  Deeembar  lUS,  Ibe  FriBco  of  Wal«  wu  not  again 

MofiMlaii,  Uitlari.  rill.  17 
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>.  EogUih  and  Dutch  loudl;  applauded  WiUiam's  prudence  and 
—  decision.  He  had  cut  the  knot  which  tlie  Congreia  had  only 
tvriited  and  tangled.  He  had  done  in  a  month  what  all  the  for- 
maliBti  and  pedants  aasembled  at  the  Hague  would  not  have 
done  in  t«n  years.  Nor  were  the  French  plenipotentiariea  ill 
pleased.  "It  is  curious,"  sddHarlay,  a  man  of  wit  and  sense, 
"that,  while  the  Ambassadors  are  making  war,  the  general* 
should  be maUng  peace."*  But  Spdn  preserved  the  same  ur 
of  arrogant  listlessness;  and  the  ministers  of  the  Emperor, 
forgetting  apparently  that  their  master  had ,  a  few  months  be- 
fore, concluded  a  treaty  of  neutrality  for  Italy  without  con- 
sulting William,  seemed  to  think  it  most  extraordinary  that 
WilUam  should  presume  to  negotiate  without  consulting  their 
master.  It  heoame  daily  more  evident  that  the  Court  of  Vi^uu 
was  bent  on  prolong^g  the  war.  On  the  tenth  of  July  the 
French  ministers  again  proposed  fair  and  honourable  terms  ot 
peace,  but  added  that,  if  those  terms  were  not  accepted  by  the 
twenty^ist  of  August,  the  Most  Christian  King  would  not 
conrnder  himself  bound  by  his  offer.**  William  in  vain  exhorted 
his  allies  to  be  reasonable.  The  senseless  pride  of  one  branch 
of  the  House  of  Austria  and  the  selfish  policy  of  the  other  were 
proof  to  all  argument  He  twen^-first  of  August  came  and 
passed;  the  treaty  had  not  been  ugned:  France  waa  at  liberty 
to  raise  her  demands;  and  she  did  to.  For  just  at  this  time 
news  arrived  of  two  great  blows  which  had  Ikllen  on  Spiun, 
one  in  the  Old  and  one  bi  the  New  Worid.  A  French  aimy, 
commanded  by  Vendome,  had  taken  Barcelona.  A  FVendt 
squadron  bad  atolen  out  of  Brest,  bad  eluded  the  allied  fleets, 
had  crossed  the  Atlantic,  had  sacked  Carthagena,  and  had  re- 
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turned  to  France  Iwlen  iritli  tt«asure.*  The  Spanish  goTem-  c 
meat  pasted  at  once  from  baughty  apathy  to  abject  teiror,  and-- 
waa  teady  to  accept  any  conditiona  vhich  the  conqueror  might 
dictate.  The  French  plenipoteeUariei  announced  to  the  Con- 
gresi  that  their  master  vas  detennined  to  keep  Strasburg,  and 
that,  iinlesi  Iha  term*  wbich  ha  had  offered,  thui  modified, 
were  accepted  hy  the  tenth  of  September,  he  sbould  hold  him- 
self at  UbMty  to  insiit  on  further  modiScations.  Never  had  the 
temper  of  TVHIiut  been  more  severely  tried.  He  was  proroked 
by  the  perrerseness  of  his  allies:  he  was  provoked  by  t^e  im- 
perious language  of  the  enemy.  It  was  not  without  a  hard 
struggle  and  a  aharp  pang  that  he  made  up  his  mind  to  consent 
to  what  fiance  now  proposed.  But  he  felt  that  it  would  be 
utterly  impossible,  aren  if  it  were  desirable,  to  prevail  on  the 
House  of  Commotus  and  on  the  States  General  to  continue  the 
war  Gmt  the  purpose  ofwrestmgfromFranceaungle  fortress,  a 
fortresa  in  the  fato  of  which  neither  England  nor  Holland  had 
any  immediate  interest,  a  fortress,  too,  which  had  been  lost  to 
the  Empire  solely  in  consequence  of  the  unreasonable  obstinacy 
of  the  Imperial  Court.  He  determined  to  accept  the  modified 
term* ,  and  directed  his  Ambassadors  at  Ityswick  to  sign  on  dke 
prescribed  day.  Tiu  Ambassadora  of  Spain  and  Holland  re- 
eeiTed  similar  inttniotions.  There  was  no  doubt  that  the  Em- 
peror, though  he  munnured  and  protested,  would  soon  follow 
the  example  of  his  confederate*.  That  be  might  have  time  to 
make  up  his  mind,  it  was  stipulated  that  he  should  be  in- 
cluded in  the  treaty  if  he  notified  his  adhesion  by  the  first  of 
November. 

Meanwhile  James  was  moving  the  mirth  and  pity  of  til  *" 
Europe  by  hi*  lamentation*  and  menacea.  He  had  in  vain  in-  u 
dated  on  hie  right  to  send,  at  the  only  true  King  of  England,  1*1 

■  Montbly  HiKOilM  fiir  insnit  uid  BapKmbei.  ie>7. 
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>.  aninUter  to  tbe  CongreBs.*  He  had  in  vun  addressed  to  all 
—  the  Koman  Catholic  princes  of  the  Confederae;  a  memoritd  in 
which  he  adjured  them  to  join  with  France  in  a  cnuade  agunat 
England  for  the  purpoBe  of  restoring  him  to  hia  inheritance, 
and  of  annulling  that  impious  Bill  of  SigbtB  whitdi  excluded 
'member*  of  the  tme  Church  from  the  throne.**  When  he 
found  that  this  appeal  was  disr^arded,  he  [rat  forth  a  aolemn 
protest  against  the  validity  of  all  treaties  to  which  the  exiiting 
goTemment  of  England  should  be  a  party.  He  pronotmoed  all 
the  engagements  into  which  his  kingdom  had  entered  unc«  the 
ReTolution  null  and  void.  He  gave  notice  that  ha  ahonld  not, 
if  he  should  regain  his  power,  think  himself  bound  by  any  of 
those  engagements.  He  admitted  that  be  might,  by  breaking 
those  engagements,  bring  gnaVcalamitJes  both  on  hia  own  do- 
traniona  and  on  all  Cliristendoin.  But  for  those  calaniiliea  ha 
declared  that  he  should  not  tbink  himself  anawereble  either  be- 
fore Ood  or  before  man.  It  seems  almost  incredible  that  even 
a  Stuart,  and  the  worst  and  dnllest  of  the  Stuarts,  should  have 
thought  that  the  flrat  duty,  notmerelyofhisown  subjects,  but 
ef  all  mankind,  was  to  support  his  rights;  that  Frenchmeai, 
Germani,  Italians,  Spaniards,  were  guilty  of  a  crime  if  they 
did  not  abed  their  blood  and  lavish  their  wealth,  year  after 
year,  in  hie  cause;  that  the  interests  of  the  lixty  milliona  of 
buman  beings  to  whom  peace  would  be  a  blessing  were  of  aly 
Bolntely  no  account  when  compared  with  the  intereeta  of  one 
man.*** 

In  spite  of  his  protests  the  day  of  peace  drew  nigh.     Ontlie 

I  tenth  of  September  the  Ambassadors  of  France,  England,  Sp^ 

and  the  United  Provinces,  met  at  Ryswick.     Three  treaties 

were  to  be  aigned;  and  thna  was  «  long  dispute  on  the  no- 

•LircerJunti,  K.MS. 

••  AeWi  et  Msmolru  dci  N^rocUIfons  de  1>  Pilx  de  Rynrlck ;  Ufe  at 
Jamei.U.  KBS. 
•••  Jain«'9prali!itirtIIb<rouiidlnhliL1ft,LI.  MS. 
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meotoua  qaestion  which  should  be  ugned  Grst    It  was  one  in    i 
the  morning  before  it  ma  settled  that  the  treaty  betweenFrancc  — 
and  the  States  General  should  have  precedence;  and  the  day 
vas  breaking  before  all  the  inBtniments  had  been  executed. 
Then  the  plenipotentiaries,  with  many  bows,   congratulated 
eacbother  on  having  had  the  honour  of  contributing  to  80  great 

A  sloop  was  in  waiting  for  Prior.  He  hastened  on  board, 
and  on  the  third  day,  after  weaiheiing  an  equinoctial  gale, 
landed  on  the  coast  of  Suffolk.** 

Very  seldom  had  there  been  greater  excitement  in  London  ^^ 
than  during  the  month  which  preceded  his  arrivaL  When  the  '•< 
west  wind  kept  back  the  Dutch  packets,  the  anxiety  of  the 
people  became  intense.  Every  morning  hmidreds  of  thousands 
rase  up  hoping  to  hear  that  the  treaty  was  signed;  and  every 
mail  which  came  in  without  bringing  the  good  news  caused 
bitter  disappointment  "Hie  molecontents,  indeed,  loudly  as- 
serted that  there  would  be  no  peace,  and  that  the  negotiation 
would,  even  at  this  late  hour,  be  broken  off.  One  of  them  bad 
seen  a  person  just  arrived  &om  Saint  Germ^s:  anotlier  had 
bad  the  privilege  of  reading  a  letter  in  the  handwriting  of  Her 
Majesty;  and  all  were  confident  that  Lewis  would  never  ac- 
knowledge the  usurper.  Uany  of  those  who  held  this  language 
were  under  so  strong  a  delusion  that  they  backed  their  opinion 
by  large  wagen.  'When  the  intelligence  of  the  fall  of  Barcelona 
ornTed,  all  the  treason  taveruB  were  in  a  ferment  with  nonjuring 
priests  laughing ,  talking  loud,  and  shaking  each  other  bythe 
hand,*** 

*  Aetc*  el  Vtmohti  in  VtgoctMaia  d*  Is  Pub  da  BfiHMi;  VTfl- 
Uumon  10  Lexjnctan,  Bapt.  1).  U»J\  PilBr  MS. 
■■  Prior  IIS. 

"■  !"■=•«'««•,  i-iTH.  ^T^.  s^.  s^. is^:  i«i, 
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'.  Atlength,  in  the  afternoon  of  the  thlrteentli  of  September, 
j-some  (peculators  in  the  City  receiTed,  by  a  private  chimnel, 
If  certain  intelligence  lliat  the  treaty  had  been  signed  before  dsvn 
'iIoD  the  morning  of  the  eleventh.  They  kept  their  own  secret, 
''  and  hastened  to  mate  a  profitable  use  of  it;  but  their  eagerness 
toobtun  Bank  stock,  and  the  high  prices  which  the;  offered, 
extnted  suBpicion ;  and  there  was  a  general  belief  that  on  the 
next  day  something  important  would  be  announced.  On  the 
next  day  Prior,  with  the  treaty,  presented  himself  before  the 
Lords  Justices  at  Whitehall.  Instantly  a  flag  was  hoisted  on 
the  Abbey,  another  on  Saint  Martin's  Church.  The  Tower  gum 
proclauned  the  glad  tidings.  AU  the  spires  and  towers  from 
Greenwich  to  Chelsea  made  answer.  It  was  not  one  of  the  days 
on  which  the  newspapers  ordinarily  appeared:  but  extraordi- 
nary numbers,  with  headings  in  large  capitals,  were,  for  the 
first  time,  cried  about  the  streets.  The  price  of  Bank  stock 
rose  fkst  &om  eighty  four  to  ninety  seven.  In  a  few  horns 
triumphal  arches  began  to  rise  in  some  places.  Huge  bonfires 
were  blazing  in  others.  The  Dutch  ambassador  informed  the 
States  General  that  he  should  try  to  show  his  joy  by  a  bonfire 
worthy  of  the  commonwealth  which  he  represented;  and  he 
kept  his  word ;  for  no  such  pyre  had  ever  been  seen  in  London. 
A  hundred  and  forty  barrels  of  pitch  roared  and  blazed  before 
his  house  in  Saint  James's  Square,  and  sent  up  a  flame  which 
made  Pall  Mall  and  Piccadilly  as  bright  as  at  noonday.* 

Among  the  Jacobites  the  dismay  was  great    Some  of  those 

"■  who  had  betted  deep  on  the  constancy  of  Lewia  took  Bight  One 

unfortunate  zealot  of  divine  right  drowned  himself.    But  soon 

the  party  agun  took  heart    The  treaty  bad  been  ugned:  but  it 

surely  would  never  be  ratified.    Li  a  short  time  the  ratificatioD 

•  Tu  CIlTtnkicka  to  Ihe  SUCei  Ocnent,  S«pt.  1).  1<9;|  L'HcnsltaE^ 
Sept.  }|.  I  PuUoTlpt  Id  tiia  Paitinui ,  of  tli«  unu  dilc ;  PoBtmoD  lad  Tiut- 
boy  of  Sept.  1|.,  Poilmiu  of  Sept.  ]|. 
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came:  tlie  peace  waB  eolemnt;  proclaimed  by  the  heralds;  and  c 
the  most  obstinate  nonjurors  began  to  despair.  Some  divines,  -■ 
who  bad  during  eight  jrears  continued  tme  to  James,  nov  swore 
allegiance  to  WilliBni.  TTiey  were  probably  men  who  held, 
irithShetlock,  that  a  settled  goremment,  though  illegitimate 
in  ita  oi^gin,  is  entitled  to  the  obedience  of  CbrisUans ,  but  vbo 
had  thought  that  the  goTemment  of  William  could  not  properly 
be  said  to  be  settled  while  the  greatest  power  in  Europe  not 
only  refused  to  recognise  him,  hut  strenuously  supported  his 
competitor.*  The  fiercer  and  more  determined  adherents  of 
the  banished  family  were  furious  against  Lewis.  He  bod  de- 
ceived, he  had  belmyed  his  suppliants.  It  was  Idle  to  talk 
about  the  misery  of  hb  people.  It  was  idle  to  say  that  he  had 
drained  every  source  of  revenue  dry,  and  that,  is  all  the  pro- 
Tinces  of  bis  kingdom,  the  peasantry  were  clothedin  rags,  and 
were  unable  to  eat  their  fill  even  of  the  coarsest  and  blackest 
bread.  His  first  duly  was  that  which  be  owed  to  the  royal 
family  of  England.  The  Jacobites  talked  against  bim,  and 
wrote  against  him,  asabsurdly,  and  almost  as  scurriloudy,  as 
they  had  long  talked  and  written  against  'WUHun.  One  of  their 
nbels  was  so  indecent  that  the  Lords  Justices  ordered  the  author 
to  be  arrested  and  held  to  buL** 

■  L'HarmHiw*,  Sept.]|.,  ^|p-^' ie«I,  Out.  ]|.i  I>«nDiin.  Kg*.  ID. 
••L'HinDlUEa,  '^  "i   Not.  f,.   UBT|   Ficli  Gi»tM,  Nut.  ];.; 
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CBAP.  But  the  rage  and  moitificatiori  veie  confined  to  a  Tery  nnall 
-^^  minority.  Never,  ^cetheyewof  theBestoration,  had  then 
cnni  been  such  aigna  of  public  gUdneia.  In  every  partof  theking- 
cajDiciiii.  ^01  where  the  peace  was  ptoclaimed,  the  general  aentiment 
was  manifeated  by  banquets,  pageanta,  loyal  healths,  salutes, 
beating  of  dnuns,  blowing  of  trumpeta,  breaUog  up  of  hogs- 
heads. At  some  places  the  whole  population,  of  its  own  ao> 
cord,  repaired  to  the  churches  to  give  thwks.  At  others  pro- 
cessions of  girls ,  clad  all  in  white ,  and  crowned  with  launlt, 
earned  banners  inscribed  with  "  God  bless  King  William."  At 
every  county  town  a  long  cavalcade  of  the  principal  gentlemeo, 
from  a  circle  ofmanysiilet,  escorted  the  mayor  to  the  market 
cross.  Nor  was  one  hoUday  enough  for  the  expression  of  bo 
muchjoy.  Onthefourthof  November,  the  anniversary  of  the 
King's  birth,  and  on  the  fifth,  the  anniveraary  of  bis  landing  at 
Torbay,  the  bellringing,  the  shouting,  and  the  illuminations 
were  renewed  both  in  London  and  all  oyer  the  country.*  On 
the  day  on  which  he  returned  to  his  capital  no  work  vraa  done, 
no  shop  was  opened,  in  the  two  thousand  atieets  of  that  im- 
mense marL  Forthatday  the  chief  streets  had,  mile  after  mile, 
been  covered  with  gravel :  all  the  Companies  had  provided  new 
banners;  all  the  magistrates  new  robes.  Twelve  thousand 
poimds  had  been  expended  in  preparing  flieworks.  Great  mul- 
titudes of  people  from  all  the  neighbouring  shires  bod  com#  up 
to  see  the  show.  Never  had  the  City  been  in  a  more  loyal  or 
more  joyous  mood.  The  evil  days  were  past  The  guinea  had 
fallen  to  twenty  (me  shillings  and  sixpence.  The  bank  note  had 
risen  to  par.     TTie  new  crowns  endhalfcrowna,  broad,  heavy 

W*»  Job  Dim ,  udblDtgr'd  bjgnahibonen, 
ns'd  natTHll  OiU(,  sndeiinB  both  tli«  and  BoDflan. 
For  tbet  I'te  lo>t.  If  I  autrlfbtl;  Msa'sni. 
Two  llilnga,  wcirth  TulJ  «l|;htMora  pDViStper  asuwa. 
Bdv*  a  teaaUt  Aaglia  Moittla. 
Balnowl'molsirlyrouWdliytlie  tMStr," 
•  I.andoDOu4tl«(;PaiU)0]rDrHDT.  18.  tWT)  L'H«rmlU(a,  Nov.  A- 
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and  sharply  milled,  were  ringing  on  all  the  counters.  Afler  chai. 
loms  dkjni  of  impatieiit  expeclaUon  it  was  known ,  on  the  four-  — j^' ' 
teenth  of  November,  that  Hib  Majesty  had  landed  at  Margate. 
Late  on  the  fifteenth  he  reached  Greenwich,  and  rested  In  the 
stately  buSding  which,  nnder  his  auspices,  was  turning  {romar>» 
palace  into  a  hospitaL  On  the  next  morning,  a  bright  and  soft  «iiitiiiu 
rooming,  eighty  coaches  and  six,  filled  with  nobles,  prelates, 
priTyoDUncillora  and  judges,  came  to  swell  his  train,  InSouth- 
wark  he  was  met  by  the  Lord  Mayor  and  the  Aldenuen  in  all 
the  pomp  of  ofRce.  The  way  through  the  Borough  to  the  bridge 
was  lined  by  the  Surrey  militia;  the  way  from  the  bridge  to 
Walbrook  by  three  raiments  of  the  milJtis  of  the  City.  All 
along  Cheapside,  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left,  the  livery 
were  marshalled  under  the  standards  of  their  trades.  At  the 
east  end  of  Saint  Faul's  churchyard  stood  the  boys  of  the  school 
of  Edward  the  Sixth,  wearing,  as  they  still  wear,  the  garb  of 
the  uzteenth  century.  Bound  the  Cathedral,  down  Ludgate 
Hill  and  along  Fleet  Street,  were  drawn  up  three  more  re^- 
ments  of  Londoners.  From  Temple  Bar  to  Whitehall  gate  the 
trainbands  of  Middlesex  and  the  Foot  Guards  were  under  arms. 
The  windows  along  the  whole  route  were  gay  with  tapestry, 
ribands  and  flags.  But  the  finest  part  of  the  show  was  the  in- 
numerable crowd  of  spectators,  all  in  their  Sunday  clothing, 
and  such  clothing  as  only  the  upper  classes  of  other  countries 
ooold  afford  to  wear.  "  I  never,"  William  wrote  that  eTooing  to 
HMnsiua,  "Inever  saw  such  a  multitude  of  welldressed  people." 
Nor  was  the  King  less  struck  by  the  indications  of  joy  and  affec- 
tion wllh  which  he  was  greeted  &om  the  beginning  to  the  end  of 
his  triumph.  His  coach ,  from  the  moment  when  he  entered  it 
at  Greenwich  till  he  alighted  from  it  in  the  court  of  Whitehall, 
was  accompanied  by  one  long  huua.  Scarcely  bad  he  reached 
his  palace  when  addresses  of  congratulation,  from  all  the  great 
corporations  of  his  kingdom,  were  presented  to  him.    It  was 


CBiip.  remarked  that  the  very  foremost  among  tboie  corporations  was 
■  j^"'  ■  the  Univeraity  of  Oxford.    Hie  eloqueDt  composition  fa  which 
that  learned  body  extolled  the  wisdom,  the  courage  and  the 
Tirtue  of  His  Majesty,  was  read  vith  crud  vesation  by  the  noa- 
jurors,  and  with  exultation  by  the  Whiga.* 
Th'n*.  "^^  rejoicings  were  not  yet  over.    At  a  council  which  was 

■'•111  held  a  few  hours  after  the  King's  public  entry,  the  second  of 
'''  December  was  appointed  to  be  the  day  of  thanksgiving  for  tha 
peace.  TheChapter of SaintPaul'iresolvedthat,  onthatday, 
(heir  noble  Cathedral,  which  had  been  long  slowly  rising  on  th« 
ruins  ofa  succession  of  pagan  and  Chrigtian  temples,  should  be 
opened  for  public  worship.  William  announced  his  intention  of 
being  one  of  the  congregation.  Bnt  it  was  represented  to  him 
that,  if  he  perdsted  in  that  intention,  three  hundred  tbouaand 
people  would  assemble  to  see  hun  pass,  and  all  the  parish 
churches  of  London  would  be  left  empty.  He  therefore  attended 
the  service  in  hia  own  chapel  at  Whitehall,  and  beard  Burnet 
preach  a  sermon,  somewhat  too  eulogistic  for  the  place.**  At 
Saint  Paul's  the  ma^strates  of  the  City  appeared  in  all  their 
state.  Compton  ascended,  for  the  first  time,  a  throne  rich 
with  the  sculpture  of  Gibbons ,  and  thence  exhorted  a  numerous 
and  Splendid  assembly.  His  discourse  has  not  been  preserved; 
but  ita  purport  may  be  easily  guessed ;  for  ha  preached  on  that 
noble  Psalm;  "I  was  glad  when  they  sud  unto  me,  Let  ub  go 
into  the  house  of  the  Lord."  He  doubtless  reminded  his  hearers 
that,  in  addition  to  the  debt  which  was  common  to  them  with 
all  Englishmen,  they  owed  as  Londoners  a  peculiar  debt  of 
gratitude  to  the  dime  goodness ,  which  had  permitted  Aeat  to 
efface  the  last  trace  df  the  ravages  of  the  great  fire,  and  Xo 
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Bsaembte  once  more,  for  prayer  and  pt^e,  after  lo  many  ^eara,   cha». 
on  that  Bpot  consecrated  by  the  derotioni  of  thirty  generationi.  -^a'— 
Throughout  Lnndon,  and  in  erery  part  of  the  realm,  even  to 
the  remotest  paruhei  of  Cumberland  and  Comwall,the  chnrcbea 
were  filled  on  the  morning  of  that  day;  and  the  evening  vac  an 
evening  of  festivity.* 

There  was  indeed  reason  for  joy  and  thankfVihleM.  England 
bad  passed  through  severe  trials ,  and  had  eome  fbith  renewed 
in  health  and  vigour.  Ten  years  before.  It  had  seemed  that  both 
her  liberty  and  her  independence  were  no  more.  Her  liberty 
diehadvindicatedbyajnatandneccssary  revolution.  Her  in- 
dependence she  bed  reconquered  by  a  not  less  just  and  neces- 
sary war.  She  had  Buccessfully  deifended  the  order  of  tbbgs 
establbhed  by  the  BUI  of  Bights  against  the  mighty  monarchy 
of  France,  against  the  aboriginal  population  of  Ireland,  against 
the  avowed  hostility  of  the  nonjurors,  agunst  the  more  danger- 
ous hostility  of  traitors  who  were  ready  to  take  any  oath,  and 
whom  no  oath  could  bind.  Her  open  enemies  had  been  victo- 
riouH  on  many  fields  of  battle.  Her  secret  enemies  had  com- 
manded her  fleets  and  armies,  had  been  inchargeof  heraraeuals, 
had  ministered  at  her  altars,  had  taught  at  her  Universitiea,  had 
swarmed  in  her  public  offices,  had  sate  in  her  Parliament,  had 
bowed  and  fawned  in  the  bedchamber  of  her  King.  More  than 
once  it  had  seemed  impossible  that  any  thing  could  avert  ■  re- 
storation which  would  inevitably  have  been  followed,  first  by 
proBCriptionB  and  confiscations ,  by  the  violation  of  ftmdamental 
laws,  and  the  persecution  of  the  established  rehgion,  and  then 
by  a  third  rising  up  of  the  nation  against  that  House  which  two 
depositions  and  two  banishments  bad  only  made  more  obstinate 
in  evil.  To  the  dangers  of  war  and  the  dangers  of  treason  had 
vecently  been  added  the  dangers  of  a  temble  financial  and  oom- 

*  LandODOsMllt.Dae.  S.  ISSTi  FotlmM,  D«<1.;  Via  CleTtri kirk*, 
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CBAP.  mercial  crisis.  But  all  those  dangen  were  over.  There  was 
■  ' "  peace  abroad  and  at  home.  The  kingdom,  after  many  yean  of 
ignominioiu  viuaaUge,  had  resumed  its  aucient  place  in  the  first 
rank  of  European  powers.  Maoy  signs  juatified  the  hope  that 
the  Revolution  of  1688  would  be  our  last  RevdluUon.  The 
ancient  constitution  was  adapting  itself^  by  a  natuial,  a  gradual, 
a  peaceful  derelopment,  to  the  wants  of  a  modem  soeiety. 
Already&eedom  of  conscience  and  freedom  of  discussion  existed 
to  an  extent  unknown  in  any  preceding  age.  The  currency  had 
been  restored.  Public  credit  bad  been  reestablished.  Trada 
had  retlved.  The  Exchequer  was  overflowing.  There  ires  a 
sense  of  relief  every  where,  &om  the  Royal  Exchange  to  the 
most  secluded  bamleta  among  the  mountains  ofWalea  and  the 
fens  of  Lincolnshire.  The  ploughmen,  the  shepherds,  the 
miners  of  the  Northumbrian  coalpits ,  the  artiaans  who  toiled  at 
the  looms  of  Norwich  and  the  anvils  of  Birmingham,  felt  the 
change,  without  understanding  it;  and  the  cheerful  bustle  in 
every  seaportand  every  market  town  indicated,  not  obscurely, 
the  coinniencemont  of  a  happier  age. 
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Addison,  Joseph,  VU.  2S5.  His 
idlGgory  of  theBank  of  Eng- 
land, VH.  914. 

A^ri&i;  encampment  of  Saint 
Huth  near,  VL  203.  Battle 
of,VL204.  Great  slaughter 
at,  VI.  208. 

Aikenhead,  Thomas:  case  of, 
Vm.  241. 

Akbar,  the  Emperor,  VI.  242. 
HU  immense  empiie,  VI.  S4S. 

Alexander  vm..  Pope,  VU.  72. 

Allen,  bog  of,  VI.  186. 

Almonde,  Van;  commands  the 
Dutdi  fleet  under  Russell, 
VIL4G. 

Alsatia:  privilegeB  of,  abolish- 
ed, VlII.  233. 

Althorpe,  visit  of  William  IIL 
to,  vm.  T3. 

Ambojna;  massacre  of,  re- 
ferred to,  VI.  272. 

Amsterdam,  Bank  of,  VII.  304. 

Annandale,  £aH  of;  proceeds 
with  Montgomery  and  Ross 
to  London,  VL  67.  Return* 
to  Edinburgh,  VI.  88.  Pro- 
miies  made  to  him  bv  Mary 
ofModena,  VI.  82.  Breaks 
vith  the  Jacobites  and  be- 


comes B  IVilliamite  again, 
VI.  83.  Retires  to  Bath,  VL 
85.  Brought  up  to  London 
by  a  warrant,  VI.  85,  His 
attendance  at  the  Scottish 


censed  Jacobite  press,  VIL 
229.  Taken  into  oostod]', 
Vn.  230.  Indicted  of  high 
treason,  VH.  231,  Argu- 
ments urged  in  his  favour, 
VU.  232.  Tound  guilty,  VU. 
238.  Enecuted,  VIL  288. 
Anne,  the  Princess  (aftenrards 
Queen);  her  letter  to  her 
father  expressing  her  Irish 
to  atone  for  her  breach  of 
duty  to  him,  VI.  270.     Her 

Siiu^  explanation  with 
ueeoMary,  VLa7T.  The 
dismissal  of  Lady  Marlbo- 
rough demanded  by  the 
Queen,  VL  280.  Anne  re- 
fuses to  comply,  and  retires 
to  Sion-House,  VL  380. 281. 
Punishment  inflicted  on  her 
by  the  King  and  Queen,  VI. 
281.  Her  public  aud  private 
deportment,  VL  282,     Her 
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reconciliMJOD  with  Williun, 
Vm.26. 

Antrim,  Alexander  Macdon- 
nell,  Earl  of;  hit  share  in 
thebattle  of  Bo7De,VI.  16. 1 7. 

ApoUoDliuofiyBna;  Blouot'i 
truulation  of  the  Life  of, 
VIL  166. 

Areopagitica;  the,  of  Milton, 
pillaged  b7  mount,  vn.  166. 

Argyle,  Marqueia  of;  his  nn- 
iTorthineBB,  VU.  9.  ffis  in- 
fluence, VIL  9.  His  juy 
at  Mac  Ioo'b  delay  in  Uking 
the  oath,  VU.  B.  His  plan 
for  the  deHtmction  of  the 
TOople  of  Glencoe,  VU.  17. 
Eisreginient,  VII.  20.  Sent 
to  destroT  the  people  of 
OlenDoe,  VU.  20.  'llie  mna- 
Mcre  of  Glencoe,  VU.  23. 
Coromanda  hia  re^ment  at 
Fortsdown,  VU.  102. 

Armatrang,  John,  VIL  11. 

Arm;,  Englith;  state  of  that 
ofWilUamlU.,  VI.10.  The 
annr  under  the  command  of 
WUliam  in  Flander*  in  1691, 
VI.  178,  Sute  of  the  army 
in  Ireland  under  the  com- 
mand of  Ginkell,  VI.  184.  It 
takes  the  field,  VL  192.  In- 
creaae  in  the,  in  1693,  VU. 
298. 

Ann;,  Irish;  its  condition  at 
tbebattleof  theBo;ne,  VL 

.  9.  Footiona  in  the;  dis- 
tracting the  camp,  VL  20a 
State  of,  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  Duke'  of  Ber- 
wick, VI.  185.  Marauding 
npeditJoni,   VI.    1S».  186. 


^  Clothes  and  raone;  fbr, 
'  brought  from  France  b; 
TyrconneU,  VL  190. 


theBill  tbrBegulatiDgTrials 
in  Cases  of  IVeason,  VUL 
106.  UisphUosophy,  VUL 
107. 

Ashler,  Sir  John,  VIL4C 

Ashton,  John,  VL  109.  Ai- 
rested,  VLI13.  Histrialat 
the  Old  Bailey,  VL  129 
Eiecuted,  VI.  132. 

Assaaginaljon ;  lawfulness  of, 
iiow  regarded  by  the  RtHuan 
Catholic  Church,  VIU.  80. 
31.  Horror  with  which  Eng- 
lishmen  regard ,  VIU.  123. 
Not  an  Irish,  and,  till  lately, 
notaScotchs«iitiinent,VUI. 
1S2. 

Assassination  Plot .  the,  VUL 
112.  Plans  of  tae  conspira- 
tors, VUL  lis.  Detected, 
VIU.  122. 

Assembly  General,  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  VL  93. 
Letter  from  William  to  the, 
VI.  94.  Ita  answer,  VI,  94. 
Its  protest  against  the  Ciril 
power,  VU.  188. 

Association; the,  oftheHouM 
of  Commons,  VIU.  ISO. 

Athenitn  Mercuir;  thepubU- 
cation  so  called,  VIU.  «5. 

Atblone;  its  neat  military  im- 
portance, VL  194.  Ba  con- 
dition, VL  194.  tlie  old 
castie  and  bridge,  VI.  194. 
BesieKed  and  taken  by  Ge- 
neral OinkeU,  ^X  194—800. 
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Ita  defenecH  repaired  and  gar- 
rUoned  by  OiokeU,  VI.  204. 

Atblone,  Earl  of;  Ueneral  Om- 
keU  created,  Vn.  99.  Pre- 
■idei  at  the  CourtMartial  on 
Orandval,  VH.  99. 

Attunder,  Bill  of,  against  Sir 
John  Fenwick,VIlL  200. 

Auchlntnater,  the  tsckatnan, 

vn.  ai.  23. 

Aurengtebe,  hia  magnificeDce, 
VLaia.  Dryd«i'e  tragedy  of 
Aurengiebe,  VI.  243.  Quar- 
rel between  his  officers  and 
the  agents  of  the  East  India 
Conipany,VI.S&l.Concludea 
a  peace  with  the  English  in 
India,  VI.  256. 

Auveri^uerque ;  accompaniea 
WUliam  to  ttie  siege  ofLinie- 
rick,  VI.  54.  Hia  gallantry 
at  the  batUe  of  ^iokir^ 


I,  vn.ii6. 

Atbuz;  Count  of,  appointed 
ambassador  to  the  Court  of 
Stockliolin,  vn.  244. 

Axe  Yard,  VI.  SS5. 

Aylesbury,  Earl  of;  hia  part  in 
a  Jacobite  plot,  VUI.  48. 
Thrown  into  tiw  Tower,  Vin. 
173. 


Buley,  the  Old;  remarkable 
change  In  the  spirit  of  the 
tribunal  inunediotely  after 
thelterolation,  VL  ISO. 

Balcairas,  Colin  Lindsay,  Earl 


of;  his  peijury,  VI.  73.  Bis 
mortification  at  finding  bis 

the  letter  of  Mary  ofModena 
to  the  Club,  VI.  82. 

BallinaBloe;  head-quarters  of 
Ginkell  at,  VI.  204. 

Ballymore ;  besiesed  and  taken 
by  Oeoeral  Oi^ell,  VI.  198. 
llie  forts  reconstructed 
under  the  direction  of  Oin- 
keU,  VI.  193. 

Bank  of  England;  its  origiiit 
vn.  301.  ITie  Bank  of  Saint 
George  at  Genoa,  and  that 
at  Amsterdam,  vn.  304.  The 
National  Bank  of  Paterson, 
vn.  809.  The  Bill  for  in- 
corporating the  Bank  passes 
theLowarHoute,  VII.  3H. 
Siscuaaed  in  the  Lords,  VH. 
S12.  Passed,  and  receirea 
the  Boyal  Assent,  VIL  318. 
The  Bank  establishment  at 
its  commencement  compared 
witb  its  present  magnitude. 
vn.  313.  Its  interest  bound 
np  nith  the  interest  of  the 
goTcmment,  VI.  815.  Its 
importance  to  the  state, 
Vn.815.  Commercial  crisis 
in  England,  VUL  las. 
Lends  money  to  William  to 
conduct  the  war,  Vin.  188, 

Bankers;  their  prosperity  in 
thedebasedatateotthe  cur- 
rency, Vin.  88. 

Banking  houses;  origin  of,  in 
London,  VII.  301.  The  gold- 
amitha  of  Lombard  Street, 
VIL  302. 

Barbesieus,  the  Marquess  of; 


made  minister  of  WW  to 
LouiaXIV.,  VU.  82.  Hi* 
conduct  of  the  public  buBi- 
ness,  VU.  32.  His  plan  for 
the  OBaiBBJnation  of  Wllliani 
m.,  VU.  97.  101. 

Barbour,  Seijeant,  MI.  21.  23. 
Ordered  by  the  ScottialiFat^ 
tiument  to  be  prosecuted, 
VUI.  40. 

Barclay,  Robert,  the  Quaker, 
VI.  141. 

Barcla]^,  Sur  George,  VUL 112. 
Beccivea  hit  instructiona 
&om  James  at  Saint  Oer- 
mains,VIlI.  112.  Arrivesin 
London,  VUI.  113.  Joius 
with  Chamock  and  Parkjus, 
VUI.  111.  AasiBted  by  other 
Jacobites,  VUI.  115.  116. 
Diacoveiyof  theplot,  VIU. 
122,  His  flight  to  France, 
VIIL  132. 

Bamardistone,  Sir  Samuel;  bia 
connection  with  tbeEast  In- 


Vn.  105.    Hi8eiploits,VlL 
105.  lOE. 
Bartholomew,  Saint;  hospital 

of,  vn.  5s. 

Bartoolomew'B  Fair;  theEn^ 
lish  Admirals  Kittegrew  and 
Delaval  ridiculed  at,  VIL 
235. 

Bates,  the  bribery  agent  of 
Leeds, VIIL19.  ffisstory, 
VUL  19. 20. 

Bavaria,  Elector  of;  attends 
the  Congress  at  the  Hague, 
VL  12a  122.IIifl  Kovemmeut 
of  the  Spanish  Netherlands, 


Baxter,  Bichard ;  his  Mendship 
with  ThomasFoley,  VII.  278. 

Bayle,Vn.  165.  note. 

Beaufort,  Henry  Somentet, 
Duke  of;    enterttuns  Einr 


,  VL 


William  at  Badminton, 
6S. 

Beaumont;  commaads  his  re- 
giment at  the  battle  of  the 
Boyne,  VI.  10. 

Bedford,  Earl  of;  createdDuke 
of  Bedford,  VU.  318.  Bee 
Bedford,  Duke  of. 

Bedford,  Duke  of,  VIL  818. 

Belfast;  its  present  condition 
compared  widi  that  at  the 
time  of  theBeTolutJott,  VI. 

1.  2.  Landing  of  'William 
in.  at ,  VI.  1.  Joy  of  the 
inhabitants  athisaniYaLVL 

2.  The  castle  of  the  Chi- 
chestersat,  VL2. 

Belgrade,  siege  of,  VU  240. 

BeirefondB,T>nrBhal;  appoints 

ed  to  the  command  of  the 


B ensals,  India  shawls  so  called. 


lengal 
VI.  2 


253. 

Bentley,-Eaabard;  bis  letter  to 
Grttvius,  VI.  119.  note. 

Berkeley,  Earl  of,  appointed  to 
the  conlmand  of  the  Channel 
Fleet,  VU.  319.  Reaches 
Brest,  VU.  321.  The  attack 
unauccessfbl,  VU.  322.  The 
fleet  ravaees  the  coast  of 
France,  Vll.  325.  UndU- 
puted  master  of  the  Channel, 
VUI.  64. 
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Berkeley  House,  the  residence 
of  the  Princeafi  Anne,  VI.281. 

BeroudijMajorJohii;  hi8< 
nection  with  the  .' 


Berwick,  Junea  Fitzjames, 
Duke  of;  ap^inted  Com- 
mander in  Chief  of  the  Iruh 
umy,VI.e2.  Condition  of 
the  army  under  his  com- 
mand, VI.  ISS.  187.  He 
submits  to  the  tutelage  of 
the  military  men  under  his 
command,  VI.  186.  G^ves 
himaelf  up  to  pleasure,  VI. 

189.  BecaUedtoFTance,VL 

190.  His  conduct  at  tiie 
batUe  ot'Landeii,  VIL31T. 
Taken  prisoner,  VXL  218. 
Brouehtbefore  ■William,  VH. 
218.  Their  behaviour  to  each 
other,  VIL  218.  Berwick, 
exchanged  for  the  Duke  of 
Ormond,  VII.  219.  His  plot 
atrainst  the  life  of  William, 
VlU.  111.  Arrives  in  Lon- 
don, VIH.  113.  Failure  of 
theplot,VHL119.  Betums 
toTWice,  Vm.  121. 

Beveridge,  appointed  to  the  see 
of  BaQi  and  Wells,  VL  158. 
His  retraction,  VI.  15B. 

fiillop;  his  arrest  of  the  Ja- 
cobite conspirators  in  the 
Thaimei.  VL  112. 

Blackhead,  the  agent  of  Ro- 
bert Young,  Vn.  60.  His 
part  ht  Young's  plot,  VIL 
60.  64.  Brought  before  the 
Council,  VIL  6S.  Removed 
into  custody,  VU.  6&. 
Macaviat.llitvTv.   ¥111. 


Blount,  Charles;  his  political 
principles,  VU.  164.  His 
mfideHty ,  VIL  165.  His 
Oracles  ofReason,  VII.  16S. 
HisdiscipleGildon,Vn.]S5. 
His  long  standing  feud  with 
thecensots  of  thepreas,  VH. 
165.  Hia  Just  Vindication 
of  Learning  and  the  Liber^ 
ofthePress,  VU.  166.  His 
plagiarisms  irom  Miiton, 
VILie6.  His  Just  and  True 
Character  of  Edmund  Bo- 
hun,  VU.  187.  HiBtrauto 
ruin  Bohun,  VIL  1S8.  Cir- 
enmstances  of  his  death.  VIL 
174. 

Blues,  the  Dutch;  their  part 
inthebattleofAghiim,  VL 
205. 

Boetbius ,  Consolations  of; 
Lord  FrcEtou's  translation 
of,  VI.  146. 

Bohun,  Bdmund,  appointed 
censor  of  the  press,  Vll.  162. 
His  political  principles,  VU, 
I62.  His  championship  of 
the  doctrine  of  passive  obe- 
dience, VU.  162.  Coldness 
ofhis  Mends,  VU.16S.  His 
severity  to  the  booksellers. 


by  order  of  the  House  of 
Conunons  and  sent  into  con- 
finement, VU.  169. 
Boileau,  Stephen;   his   lyrio 

Eoem  on  the  victory  of 
ewisXIV.,  VU.  85.  Hb 
verses  on  the  taking  of  Na- 
mur  burlesqued  by  Prior, 
vm.  63. 
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BoiMoleau;  obtt^s  the  oom- 
maDd  of  tlie  Irish  gavriaon 
of  Limerick,  VL  ii. 

Bomhay,  riujig  of  the  guniBon 

and  English  inhabitants  of^ 
against  the  Deputy  Qi>- 
vemor,  VI.  248. 

Bossuet,  Bishop  of  Mesnx, 
Vn,  205. 

Bouibon,  LewIsBukeof;  hia 
conduct  at  the  battlo  of 
Stemkirk,  vn.  93.  Hi^  con- 
duct at  the  battle  of  Landen, 
VIL  218. 

Bonfflen,  Marqueas  ttf;  his 
encampment  nearSteinkirk, 
VII.90.AseisUattbebaUleor 
Steinkiik,  Vn.  93.  Mawhes, 
under  the  command  of 
tJieKing.toNamuT.VILSES. 
Joins  Lorges  in  the  Palati- 
nate, VIL  21 4.  His  part  in  the 
campaign  of  1695,  Vm.44, 
Throw*  himself  into  Nsidut, 
VUL  49.  Surrendera  the 
town  and  retiiea  into  the 
citadel,  VnX.  53.  Cs{Htu- 
lates,  VUL  59.  D^atts 
with  coloon  flying  and 
dzuma  beating,  VUL  60. 
Is  arrested,  VUL  «0.  Li- 
berated, VnL  62.  VTel- 
eomed  home  by  L«wia  and 
honsuTS  confen«d  on  him, 
Vm.  62.  Hiameetiiwawith 
PorUand,  VUL  253. 


Boyle,  VI.  228. 
Boyne;  beoutiea  of  the  valley 
of  the,  VL8.    The  ford  at 


Oldbridge,  VL  S.  Battle  of 
the,  VI.  16. 

Braeegiidle,  AniM,  the  aebMs, 
vn.  138,  Her  beaugr,  VE. 
128.  The  mnider  of  Mount- 
ford,  VIL  J24. 

Bnodenburg,  Frederic,  Eleo- 
tor  of;  attends  the  Congiest 
sttheHagoe,  VL  ISO. 

Brandenburgbeis;  tiieir  oon- 
rageoiis  conduct  at  the  riege 
(ifNamur,VlILSI— M. 

Bradgate ,  viiit  of  William  m. 
to,  VUL  76. 

Breadalbane,  John  Barl  of; 
hia  character,  VIL  !.  Ss 
tortuous  policy,  VIL  S.  9. 
Employed  to  negotiate  irith 
the  rebel  Highland  Chieb, 
vn.  3.  Conference  of  the 
chiefe  at  his  honae  at  Glen* 
OTchy,  VIL  8.  His  im- 
eraoiouB  (zeatment  of  Mac 
Ian  of  Olencoe,  VIL  4. 
Ketuma  to  London  to  give 
an  aeconnt  of  his  steward- 
ship, VIL  S.  Hia  joy  at 
Mao  lan's  delay  in  taking 
ttieoath,  VIL  9.  His  plan 
for  the  deatmction  of  the 
people  of  Olencoe,  TO.  IT. 
Tha  massacre  of  Gleneoe, 
VIL  33.  Hia  guilty  con- 
science, VU.  29.  Depth  of 
lii8knaTeiT,Vni.3e. 

Brest,  expedition  agunst,  VH 
321.    lis  failure,  VII.  822. 

Bribery,  of&cial;  frightful  rae- 
valence  of,  in  tSM,  ^OIL 
12. 

Briscoe,  John:  hiaproposBLl  of 
a  Land  Bank,  VII.  805. 
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Britain,  Little,  VII.  163. 


Brook,  Lord;  entertaina  Wil- 
liam IIL  at  Warwick  CasUe, 
Vm.  76. 


s  cauied  by  him  to 
theCoaUtioii,VII.74.  Made 
Elector  of  EaouTer,  VII. 
79.  Qaarrel  of,  with  the 
House  of  Branswick  Wot- 
fenbottel,  VU.  212. 

Bruiuwlck  Wolf^obuttel;  its 
quanrel  with  BnuiHrick  Lu- 
tienborg,  VIL212. 

BruBBelf:  attacked  by  ViUeioj, 
VUL  M. 

Buchan;  appointed  nnend 
in  chief  oi  the  Jacobitss  in 
Scotland,  VL  89.  Surpriaed 
by  Sir  Thomaa  LiTingatore, 
and  his  army  routed,  VIL 
70. 

Bulkeley  (the  Jacobite  emla- 
aary  iu  En^^aud');  gaina 
OTer  Godolphin ,  VI.  170. 

Bnrfoid;  visit  of  WiUiam  HI. 
to.Vm.  75. 

Burke,  Edmund;  hie  view  of 
theNatioualDebt,VlI.  140. 

Batleigb:  visit  of  WiUiamlll. 
to,  vm.74. 

Burnet,  Bishop ;  agsistanthe 
ooniearation  of  Tillotson, 
VL  14D.  Charged  by  the 
Tories  with  haTingheen  the 
first  person  who  adviied  the 
BOTenunent  to  contract  tbe 
jSational  Debt,  VIL    137. 


Wu 


s  the  Triennial  Bill, 


tence  of  the  Houae  of  Com- 
mons on  ht9  Faatoral  Letter, 
VIL  169—172.  ffis  feel- 
inga  deeply  woanded,  VII. 
171.  loaches  tbe  fkineiBl 
sermon  of  TiUotaon,  VIL 
336.     His  excuse  fot  the 


Ceermorthen,  Thomas  Earl  of; 
animoatty  of  the  Whigs 
i^^athim,  VI.  103.  ma 
mortification  at  the  promo- 
tion oi  Sidney  to  the  Secre- 
taryship,  VI..  1 06.  Obtains 
infdimetion  of  a  Jacobite 
|ilot,VI.  1 12.  Sends  hisaonto 
intercept  the  vessel  contain- 
ing the  messengers  of  the 
conspirators ,  VL  112. 
Liatens  to  the  charges  of  Ja- 
cobitism  brought  eftdnst 
the  Lord  Steward  ana  Lord 
Chamberlain,  VI.  134.  At- 
tends the  consecration  of 
Tillotaon,  VI.  149.  Employs 
oomption  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  VII.  118.  Supports 
the  Triennial  Bill,  YU.  156. 
VisiU  Bath  for  his  health, 
VIL28G.  His  conduct, Vn. 
SS6.  Bnbed  by  the  East  India 
Company,  Vn.  239.  Hie  ca- 
pacity thought  highly  ol  by 
Wmiam,  VII.  879.  Created 
Duke  of  Leeds,  VH.  818. 
SeeLeeds,Dnkeof. 

Caermarthen,  son  of  Thomas 
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Duke  of  Leeds;  lerves  in 
the  expedition  to  Brest,  ML 
821.  His  yacht,  the  Fei«- 
grine,VU.  821. 

Callleinot,  Count  de;  his 
Bhare  in  the  battle  of  the 
Boj-ne,  VL  IG.  MortaUy 
wounded,  VL  IB. 

Calaia;  a  part  of,  burnt  by  the 
English  fleet,  VU.  825.  Fre- 
parations  at,  for  a  descent 
on  England,  VIII.  121. 

CaUiereB.Vni.  170.171. 

CamaretBaj;  disaster  in,  Vn. 
324. 

Cambon;  holds  A  oomniaiid 
under  the  Duke  of  Leioster, 
V1L102. 

Cameron ,  SiiEnan  (Lochiel) ; 
induces  the  clans  to  promise 
t»  reasgemble ,  VL  88.  Ac- 
cidentally wounded,  VL  70. 
Takes  the  oath  to  William 
and  Mary,  VII.  7. 15. 

Campbell,  Captain  (GLenlyon); 
hia  part  in  the  maasacre  of 
Glencoe,  VII.  21  —  26, 
HiBblundere,  Vn.  24.  His 
guilty  conscience,  VU.  29. 
Ordered  by  the  Scottish 
Parliament  to  b  e  prosecnted, 
VIIL40. 

Campbell,  Sir  Colin,  of  Ard- 
kinglass;  administers  the 
oath  to  Auk  Ian  of  Olencoe, 
VIL9. 

Caunoiij  General ;  becomes  se- 
cond m  command  to  Buchan, 
VL  69.  Escapes  in  his  shirt 
&om  the  surprise  of  Strath- 
spey, VL  70. 

Capita),   investment  ofj   old 


modes  of.  VU.  132.  Hoard- 
ing of  coin,  VU.  133.  Origin 
ofstock-jobbers,  VIL  133. 
A  crowd  of  companies  come 
into  existence,  VU.  133. 
The  bubble  companies  of 
1692,  and  time  bargains, 
Vn.  184.  The  National 
debts  of  Italy,  France,  and 
Holland, VU.  138.  TheNa- 
tionalDebt  ofEngland,  VU. 
138.  Its  progress  up  to  the 
present  time,  VU,  189. 142. 

Carey,  Henry,  natural  son  of 
the  Marquess  of  Halifax, 
VUI.7.  His  talents,  VKL  7. 

CarmicluLel,  Lord;  sent  by 
William  as  OommissioDer  to 
the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  VI.  94, 

Carstairs;  attends  the  King  to 
HoUand,VU.187, 

Carter;  Bear  Admiral,  VIL 
46.  His  conduct  at  La 
Hogue,  VU.  49.  Killed, 
VI1.49.  Buried  with  honour, 
Vn.65, 

Castle  Howard,  VUI.  74. 

Catalonia;  advantages  gained 
by  the  French  in,  VI,  179. 
The  viceroy  of,  routed  by 
Noailles  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tar,  VU,  326. 

Catechism,  the  Longer  and 
Shorter,  of  the  Scottish 
Church,  VI.  76. 

Catinat,  Marshal;  marches 
with  a  French  army  into  Sa- 
voy, VL  9S.  Defeats  the 
Doke  of  Savoy  at  MarngUa, 
VIL  240.  Occupies  I^ed- 
mont,  Vin.  170. 
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Censorship  of  the  Pn«B,  VIL 
ISO.  etieq. 

CbomberUyae,  Doctor  Uugh; 
his  propoBolof  aLandBank, 
Vn.  805.  Act  of  Parlianient 
pawed  establishing  a  Bank 
onhiaplan,  VIII.  162. 

Chambers:  hu  part  in  the  As- 
■aasinationPfot.VIII.  119. 

CbaracteristicB;  the,  of  Lord 
Shaftesbury,  Vm.  107. 

Charleroy;  besieged  and  t«ken 
ljythefteaoh,vn.236. 

Charles  n.;  receiTes  presents 
from  the  chairman  of  the 
East  India  Conmany,  VI. 
249. 

Charles  H.  of  Spain;  his 
wretched  education,  VH. 
76.  Bis  minister  Gasta- 
naga,  VII.  76.  Ks  con- 
ductinl697,  VXIL  245.  Dif- 
ficulties caused  by  him,  VUL 
2G7. 

Charles  Frederick,  Duke  of 
'Wirtemberg;  commands  the 
Danish  mercenaries  at  the 
battleoftheBoyne,  VLli. 
17. 18.  Joins  Marlborough 
at  Cork,  VI.  64.  Bis  dis- 
pute withMailboroagh,  VL 
64.  The  quurel  accom- 
modated, VL  66. 

Chamock,  Robert,  Vm.  82. 
Leads  the  life  of  a  conspi- 
rator, vm.  82.  Selected 
by  the  Jacobite  plotters  to 
go  to  St.  O^rmains  to  confer 
with  James,  VIII.48.  Joins 
Barclayin  the  Assassination 
Plot,  Vm,  114.  Taken  into 
custody,  Vm.  12B.    Found 


guilty,  vm.  134.    Hisese- 
oution,  vm.  1ST. 
Chartrea, Philip, Duke  of;  his 
conduct  at  the  battle   of 

Steinkirk,  VII.  93.  98. 
Bis  conduct  at  the  battle  of 
LaDden,VII.2l9. 

Chatbajo;  hnmbg  of  the 
Dockyard  of;  by  the  Dutch, 
VI.  272. 

Cherbourg;  defeat  of  the 
Frenchleetat,  VILBl. 

Chesterfield,  Philip  Stanhope, 
EarL  of;  his  descent  from 
Oeoree,  Marquesa  of  Hali- 
fax, vm.  7.  Bis  charac- 
tera  of  Cowper  and  Mail- 
borough,  Vin.  204. 

Chichester,  family  of;  their 
castle  at  Belfast,  VI.  2. 

Child,  Sir  John,  of  Surat; 
appointed  general  of  all  the 
English  forces  in  the  East, 
VL  2B0.  Bis  death,  VI.  257. 

Child,  Sir  Josiah;  bis  vast 
wealth,  VI.  246.  Bis  talents 
a»amerehant,VI.248.  Bis 
connection  with  the  house 
of  Beaufort,  VI.  247.  849. 


Makes  his  peace  irith  the 
Court,  VI.  249.  Becomes  the 
autocrat  of  the  Eaat  India 
Company,  VL  860.  Hb 
fovour  at  Court,  VI.  249. 350. 
Bis  polidci  confounded  by 
theKeTolutJon,VI.252.  Bis 
unpopularity,  VI.  263.  His 
determined  fight  with  the 

^  New  Companr,  VI.  257. 236. 

*  His  refusal  oi  tiie  terms  o^ 


teni  by  tlie  Commcnu'  bill 
remod^ilins  Ilia  company, 
VL  269.  His  olann  for  lie 
Charter,  VIL  BS8.  His  au- 
premacy  in  the  East,  VII. 
387. 


104.  ^enew^i^opi,  VL 
1&6. 

Church  of  Scotland;  legi»- 
latioD  respectinz  the,  VI.  74. 
The  law  fixing  t£e  ecclesias- 
ticat  oonatitution  of  Scot- 
land, VI.  76.  The  Confea- 
lionofF^th,  acdtheLonffer 
and  ShorUr  Catechism,  vL 
76.  The  BvaotUcel  polity 
nvaUbUEhed,  VL77.  The 
power  given  to  the  uzly  de- 
poiodmuiiBten,VI.77.  Pa- 
tronags  abolished,  VL  80. 
Qeneral  acquieacenoe  in  the 
new  accleHiaatical  polity,  VL 
8S.  MeetinKofUie General 
Aasembly,  VI.  98. 

Chiuchill,  Qeorge;  commanda 
a  brigade  at  the  battle  of 
Laoden,  VIL  218.  Takea 
tiie  Duke  of  Berwick  pri- 
K)nw,Va.218. 

Oivil  Liat;  debates  in  Farlia- 
meBtonthe,VI.233. 

Claooy,  Vin.  173. 

Clarendon ,  Henry  Hyde ,  Bail 
of;  released  and  joins  a  Js^ 
cobita  conspiracy,  VL  107. 
Charged  by  Preston  with 
treaaonable  conduct,  VI.  133. 


Bent  to  the  Tower.  VLlSd. 
LenityshowntohiM,  VL135. 

ClBTges,  Sir  Thomas,  Vni 

.  77.  78. 

Clerks,  eommereial;  salaries 
of,  in  tbeieiga  of  WiUiamllL 
and  Queen  Viotoris,  VQ, 
914. 

CUppijigofcohi,  VIIL8S.84. 
See  Coinage. 

Clonjnel,  abandoned  by  the 
Irish  troops  of  James  at  the 
approach  of  WilUam,  VI. 
48.  Visited  by  the  Iriah 
Rappai«eji,  VL  18S. 

Club,  the;  in  aminoiity,  VI. 
73.  Becomes  a  laughing 
stock,  VL  73.  The  coition 
between  the  Club  and  the 
Jacobites  dissolved,  VI.  81. 
The  chie&  betray  eachother, 

VI.  83. 

Coalition,  the  great,  against 
France;  Victor  Amadeus 
joins  it,  VI.  05.  Meeting 
oftheiepreseutadvesof,  at 
the  Hanie,  VL  320.  et  aeq. 
Vices  inherent  in  the  natwre 
of  coalitions ,  VI.  1 26.  The 
foreignpolicy  of  William 
IIL,  VIL  69.  Behaviour  of 
theNoitliempawen,VIL70. 
Inclinations  of  the  Pope,yCT. 

71.  Conductofthealhes^VIL 

72.  The  Emperor,  Vrf.  71. 
Spain,  VH,  75.  William  auc- 
Ceeds  in  preventLogtlie  dis- 
solution of  the  coalition, 

VII.  76.  New  arrangements 
for  the  government  of  the 
Spanish  Netherlsuda,  VIL 
7^.    Lewis  takes  the  field, 
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VIL  81.  Siege  of  Namur, 
VIL  82.  Lewis  tetunu  to 
VaiBuUM,TIL8T.  Luxem- 
burg, Vn.  88.  Battle  of 
Steinlirlt,vn.Bl. 


Torv    Candidate     Oarges, 


Tory 

vm. 


StresgUieQ*  the  deEences  of 
Namur,  VIL  83.  Sererely 
Tounded,  VII.  81.  Directs 
the  siege  of  Ntmur  under 
tlu  allies,  Vm.^. 

Colipy,  theAdmiial,  'VIL  223. 

Collier,  Jeremy;  his  cruel  ex- 
ultation o\a  the  carnage  of 
Landen,  VIL  2S8.  Attends 
Friend  and  FaikyTis  to  the 
gallows,  VUL  141,  A  war- 
rant issued  for  his  appre- 
hension  VIU.  142.  Con- 
ceals himself,  Vm.  142. 
Outlawed,  VIU.  113. 

Committee  of  Advice ,  the 
Orand;  formed  by  the  House 
of  Commons,  VU.  114.  Its 
truiaactionB,  VIL  114—119. 

Companies;  a  crowd  of,  come 
into  existence,  Vn.133.  The 
bubbles  of  1692,  VU.  1S4. 
Bidiculed  by  latuists,  VIL 
13S. 

Conjpounders;  the  party  of 
the  Jacobites  so  called  .Vn, 
196.  Expedients  proposed 
by  them  for  the  restoration 
ofJamoB.VILlSS. 

Compton,  Bishop  ofLondon; 
Accompanies  King  William 
to  Holland,  VL  115.  His 
morti&cation  at  the  eleva- 
tion of  Tillot»jn,  VI.  149. 
Canvasses  London  for  the 


Confession  of  FuUi  of  the 
Scottish  Church,  VL  7S. 
Bequited  to  be  u^ed  by 
every  office  bearer  m  everr 
University  of  Scotland,  VX 
80. 

Congress  of  the  Hague;  meet- 
ing of  the,  VL  120. 121. 
Speech  of  William  UL  at 
the,  VI.  121. 

Conin^sby ,  Thomas  (Lord 
Jiutice};  appointed  Pay- 
maaler  General  of  WUUam  ■ 
Bxniy  in  Ireland,  VI.  i.  X3. 
In  Dublin,  VL  180.  Goes 
in  state  to  St.  Patrick's  ca- 
thedral, VL  180.  Sentences 
a  man  to  death  without  trial, 

VI.  183.  Decision  of  tbe 
House  of  Commons  on  thia 
s«t,  VL  183.  His  rapacity, 
vn.  175.  Odious  to  thaGng- 
lishry  of  Ireland,  VIL  175, 
Removed,  VIL  178. 

Congpiracy;  ihe,of  Oraodval, 

VII.  97.     Sea  Orandval. 
Conspiracy  against  tl 

of  King  mlliam , 

The  Conspirators,  VUL  32 

—  83. 

Conti,  Armand,  Prince  of;  his 
conduct  at  the  battle  of 
Steinkbk.Vn.M. 

Conyngham,  Sir  Albert;  his 
share  in  the  battle  of  the 
Boyne,  VL12.  His  seat  near 
theBorae.VL7. 12. 

Cook,  Sir  Thomas,  chuiman 
of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, Vn,  238.     Succeeds 


by  bribery  fai  obtunin^  a 
new  Chartw  for  the  Com- 
pany, VU.  239.  Bill  passed 
against  him,  VIIL17. 

Cook,  the  nonjurmg  diTine; 
his  conduct  at  the  execution 
of  Friend  and  Parkyna,  VUL 
141.  Arrested,  Vm.  142. 
Set  at  liberty,  Vm.  143. 

Cork,  beaiesed  by  Marl- 
borough, VI.  S5.  The  Old 
Fort,  VL  66.  The  cathedral, 
VI.  G6.  The  Mall,  VL  65. 
Otaflon  Street,  VL  65.  Ca- 
pitulation of  the  garrison, 
VL8B. 

Combu^,  Edward  Viscount; , 
included  in  Young's  plot, 
Vn.  61. 62. 

Comwallis,  Charles ,  Lord ; 
appointed  to  the  Admiralty, 
■VT:296. 

Corruption ,  parliameotaiy; 
employed  by  CacnnartheQ 
andTreTor,  Vn.ll8. 

Coleiitii),the,VIL39. 

Country p8rty,the,Vn.  111. 

Courant,   the  English;  first 

Sublication  of  the,  VUL 
B. 

Cowper,  William,  VIIL  203. 
22S. 

Cragss,  Jamei;  his  origin, 
mi.  11.  Examined  as  to 
his  dealings  as  an  army 
clothier,  Vin.  11.  Sentto 
the  Tower, VULll. 

Cranbume,  Cbailes;  his  share 
in  tlie  Assassination  Plot, 
VUL  lir.  Aweated,  Vm. 
128.  Tried,  VUL  141.  Ese- 
cuted,VIU.l44.. 


Creaghts,   or  Sappsrees,  of 

UUter,  VL  t>9. 
Crime;  iocreaae  of,  in  163), 

vn.  107. 108. 
Cross,  Godfrey;  executed  as 

atraitar,VLl06. 107. 
Cullodcnjjpeople  of,  burned 

in  the  CnuTch  of,   by  tha 

people  of  Olengany,  VIL 

10. 
CumberiBnd,BtchBrdson;  ap- 

Eointedto  the  seeofPeter- 
orough.VI.  1C6. 
Carrency,alanning  state  of  the, 
vm.  82.  The  process  of 
coining  prgrioos  to  'Qie 
Restoration, VnL 83.  Clip- 
piDg  of  coin,  VUL  83.  84. 
The  coiningoull  in  the  Tower 
of  London,  VnL83.  Clipped 
money  and  milled  money, 
VUL  83.  84.  Counterftot 
coiners,  VUL  85.  Execu- 
tions for  dipping,  Vltl.  86. 
Public  sympathy  with  the 
dippers,  VjII.  86.  Con- 
dition of  the  currency  in 
1S95.  VUI  87.  Frosperily 
of  the  hankers  amidst  tiie 
debasement  of  the  currwicy, 
VIU.  90.  Plan  of  Lowndea, 
VUL  95.  And  of  Locke, 
vm.  95.  Expedient  of 
Somers,  VIU.  96.  Contro- 
versy touchingthe  currency, 
VUL  102.  Parliamentary 
proceedings,  VUL  103. 
Panic  among  the  common 
people,  VUL  104.  The  Ee- 
coinage  Bill  passed,  VIU. 
104.    Commercial  crisis  in 

~    ■    ",  vm.  156.   Ex- 


currencv,  VIIL  164. 
Cutta,  Jotic;  commuida  a  re- 
giment at  the  battle  of  the 
Boyne,  VI.  11.  Serves  m 
the  expedition  to  Brest,  VII. 
321.  His  braTery  at  the 
Biege  of  Namur,  VIII.  52. 53. 
BecsiveB  a  wou&d  in  the 
head,  VUI.  58.  Stonnathe 
palisadea,  VOL  68.  Takes 
charge   of  Fenvick.,   VUL 


19a. 

Dalrymple,  Bir  Jampa;  raised 
to  the  peeraee  with  the  title 
of  Viscount  Stair,  VL  288. 
See  StBor,  Viscount 

DaliTinpte,  Sir  John;  his  an- 
swer to  the  asperitj'  of 
Montgomery,  VL  74;  ap- 
pointed prime  minister  for 
Scotland  inLondon.VI.aOS; 
designated  Master  of  Stair, 
VL  299.  See  Stair,  Master 
of. 

Danish  mercenaries  at  the 
battle  of  the  Boyne,  VI.  11. 
Dreaded  by  the  Irish,  VL 
11.17.18.  Condition  oFthe, 
VI.  184.  Join  OinkeU  at 
Ballymore,VLl9S. 

DsLTtmouth,  George  Le^ge, 
Barl  of;  joma  the  Jaco- 
bite conspiracy ,  VI.  107. 
Charged  oy  Lord  Preston 
with  Reasonable  conducL 
VL     ist     Arrested     and 
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ofhia  disgrace,  VI.  ISe.  His 
death,  VI.  136. 

Dauphin,  the,  placed  under 
the  tutelage  of  Luxemburg 
in  the  Netherlands,  VII.  327. 

Debt, National;  ori^nofthe, 
VILl3T.The  practice  inltaly, 
VIL137.  In  France,  VIL 
138.  In  Holland,  VIL  139. 
The  bill  for  raising  a  million 
by  wayof  loan  passed  nem, 
con.,  VIL  138.  Stages  of  the 
growth  of  the  debt  up  to  the 

E resent  time,  VU.  13S.  141. 
loreaae  of  Uie  debt  coeval 
with  the  increase  of  the 
prosperity  of  the  nation, 
VH.  141. 142.  Causes  of  the 
predictions  of  national  ruin, 
VIL  US. 
Declaration;  the,  of  James, 
VII.  40.    Its  folly,  VII.  40. 


GenG«,  VL  185.   Completion 


inglai  ^ 
Declaration  of  James,  VIL 
204.  Despatched  to  London, 
VU.  206.  Distributed  in 
England,  VU.  206.  lU 
effect,  VIL  308. 

De  la  Hue;  his  share  in  the 
Assassination  Plot,  VIIL 
117.  Informs  Portland  of 
the  deugns  of  the  conspira- 
tors, VUL  128. 

Delaval,  Sir  Ralph,  VH,  46. 
His  part  in  the  battle  of  L« 
HoKue,  VU.  51.  £ntiusted 
(with  Killigrew)  with  the 
command  of  the  Channel 
fleet,  VU.  184.  They  com- 
mand the  convoy  of  the 
Smyrna  fleet,    ViL    S2«. 
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Held  ap  to  deriaiou  in  Bar- 

tholomeVo  Fair,  VIL  235. 
Dismissed  &om  his  com- 
mand, VII.  2S2. 

Denmuk;  her  menacing  de- 
meanouT.VaTl. 

Devonshire ;  rising  in,  to  repel 
the  threaiteDed  inTasion  of 
the  French,  VI.  88. 

Deronahice,  William  Caven- 
dish,  EbtI  of:  accompamea 
■William  IIL  to  Holland,  VL 
lis.  Splendid  banquets 
dven  by  nim  at  the  He^e, 
VI.  121.  Charged  hylrfird 
Fieaton  with  treasonable 
conduct,  VL  134.  Atteads 
tlie  consecration  of  TiUot- 
soD,VI.  149.  CreatedDuke 
ofDeyoHBhire,  VILSIS.  See 
Devonshire,  Duke  of. 

Devon  ghire,  Duke  of ;  William, 
Earlof,  created,  VIL  Sje. 

De  Witt,  VIL  188. 


Dieppe; 
liahfli 


,     1.825. 
Directoiv,  the,  oftheScottiih 

Church,  VI.  7S. 
Diimnyde;  taien  by  Villeroy, 

VIH.  54. 
Dogs ;  their  feast  on  the  batde 

field  of  ^hrim,  VI.  207, 
D(welagh,VIILl7S. 
Ponore,  VI.  7.    James  take* 

his  position  at,  VL  8. 
Dorset,     Charles    Sackville, 

Earl  of;  accompanies  King 

William  toHoUand,  VL  116. 

Charged  by  Preaton  with 


treaaonablaoonductjVLlM. 
Attends  the  consecration  of 
Tillotson,  VL  149,  Bewgna 
his  office  of  Chamberunn, 
VUL  287. 

Douglaa,  Janes;  commuids 
the  Scotch  Onards  at  the 
battle  of  the  Boyne,  VL  10. 
15.  Killed  at  Uie  battle  of 
Steinkirk,VU.94. 

Dover,  Henn  Jcrmya',  Lord; 
receivcR  WilUam'a  promise 
ofpaxdon,  VL  99. 

Drogheda,  port  of,  VL  7.  lU 
condition  at  present  and  at 
the  time  of  the  Bevolution, 
VL  8.  Held  by  James  IL, 
VI.  8.  SuRender*  to  the 
English  vitkout  R  blow, 
VL24. 

Dnimmond,  Captain;  (wdeied 
by  the  fieotush  Fariiament 
to  be  prosecuted,  VUL  40. 

Dryden,  John;  his  dedication 
to  the  play  of  Arthur,  VI.4I. 
His  tragedy  of  Aureneiebe, 
VI.  243.  Sum  which  he  re- 
ceived for  his  ttanalatioQ  of 
the  works  of  Virgil,  VH. 
837. 

Dublin;  fearfiil  agitation  in, 
on  the  news  of  the  landing 
ofWilUam.VI.8.  The  Fro- 
teitanti  fotbidden  to  leava 
their  homes  after  nightfidL 
VL  8.  The  gaols  and 
publio  buildings  onmnoed 
with  jnisonerSj  VL  8.  JEte- 
portci  in  the  city  respect!^ 
the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  V£ 
24.  The  evil  tidings  reach 
the  dty,  VL  25.    Arrival  of 
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James  and  tbe  remnant  of 
the  deftftted  army,  VI.  26. 
ETaawkt«d  by  the  French 
■nd  Iii^  troops,  VL  27. 
A  proviBionol  goyemment 
formed  to  welcome  King 
William,  VL  28.  William^ 
entry  into  the  oitjr,  VL  29. 
Condition  of,  alter  its  occu' 


.8  of  WiUi- 

■m'a  birthdn  and  landing, 

VL  ISa    Arbitrary  acta  of 

Coningaby's      gOTonunent, 

VL188. 
Sulettk,  p«aaof;  ocDupiedby 

die  In^,  VL  10.  23.    And 

by  the  Amy  of  WiUiam,  VL 

94. 
Domont:  employed  to  uim- 

ainate  WilUun  UL ,  VIL  96. 

Betrays  Orandv&l,  VIL  99. 
Suncaunon,  fort  of;  taken  by 

TTiUiamin^VLW. 
Dnnoombe ,      Charlea ,     the 

banker^  ^»*  immenio  guna. 

YIU.  90. 
Dimlermline,  Earl  of;  his  iU- 

treBtment  at  t^e  Court  «f  St. 

Oermaini.VU.  196. 
Dunkiik,  the  EngUdi  fleet  at, 

VIL  825. 
Dunlop,  the  Presbyterian  mi' 

nUter,  VI.8S. 
Dimton,  John;  his  paper,  the 

Atlieninn  Hereory,  VllL  6G. 
DuzBnt;  his  part  in  the  AsBM- 

•in«lionPlot,VIlL113. 
D'Uison ,    General ;    aooom- 

Eites  Sunt  Ruth  to  Ire- 
d,  VL  101.     EntniiUd 


with  the  defence  of  Athlone, 
VI.  196,  Surprised  by  the 
English,  YI.J98.  Trampled 
under  foot,  and  nearly  killed, 
VI.  200.  EepwrstoGalway, 
VI.  201.  Besieged  in  Lime- 
rick, VL208.  Capitulates, 
and  rotirea  to  Limerick,  VI. 
208.  In  chief  command 
there,  VI.  211.  Swraiders 
Limerick  to  Qinkell,  VI. 
231. 

Dutch :  (he  Dutok  Blues  at  the 
battle  of  the  Boyne,  VL  11. 
18.18.17.18.  Theb_ioyon 
tbe  arrival  of  William  in 
Holland,  VI.  16.  17.  Jea- 
lousy ^rith  wbii^  they  were 
regarded  by  Kngushmen, 
VL  271.  Tie  two  naUons 
reconciled,  VL  372.  Outcry 
eounat  thtwe  emplayed 
aboutWilUiLni,VL272.  Dis- 
liked by  the  Commons,  VII. 
14.  Hated  in  the  House  of 
Feen,VU.119.  Disliked  by 
EngliahmeB,  Vn.2M.  Theur 
part  in  tlie  siego  of  Namur, 
Vm.  68—69. 

Dyer;  his  manusoript  nows- 
letter«,VIL88S. 

Dykrelt ;  arcaits  Manhal 
Boutftora,  Vm.  60. 

East  India  Company;  founda- 
tion of  the,  VI.  S42.  Its  first 
name,  VL  942.  Its  sway  in 
the  Ci^  of  London,  VL  244. 
The  oldlndiaHouse,  VL  244. 
Proaperity  orijoyed  by  it 
during  the  reign  of  Charles 
n.,  \X  244. 34B.  Tbe  Com- 
"    '    '  by  e 
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fhiin  without  and  disgenNons 
within,  VL  247.  Ifie  private 
interlopers,  VI.  24T.  Disaf- 
fection  apread  by  them  in 
the  East,  VL  248.  The  Go- 
yernor,  Sir  Josiah  Child, 
makes  his  peace  with  the 
Court,  VI.  249.  Mukes  pre- 
eenta  to  Charles  IX.  and 
Jamea  U.,  VI.  249.  The 
Charter  oonfiimed  and  ex- 
tended by  James  U.,  VL260. 
Its  captaiui  permitted  to 
hoist  the  royal  ensign,  VL 
250.  Its  servile  homage  to 
thethrone,VL260.  Quarrel 
between  its  agents  and  the 
Mogul  government,  VI.2S0. 
Its  position  at  the  Bevo- 
lution,  VL  2G2.  Discus- 
sions for  and  against  the 
continuance  of  its  mono- 
poly, VI.  25S.  254.  TheNew 
and  Old  Companies,  VI.268. 
Petitiona  presented  to  Par- 
liament from  both  Com- 
panies, VL  257.  268.  Bill 
turouf^t  in  by  the  House  of 
Commons  for  remodelling 
the  Old  Company,  VI.  259. 
The  terms  ofiered  by  the  biU 
rejeoted  by  the  proprietotB, 
VL259.  TheEmgdedanis 
iui  inability  to  dissolve  the 
OldCompany,  VI.  260.  VIL 
126. Tbeaubjeot  discussed  in 
the  Commons,  and  adionm- 
ed,  VIL  I2S.  A  new  Charter 


tnide  with  India  resumed  in 
Parliament,  VIL  284.  286. 
The  case  of  the  Bedbridge, 
VIL  285.  Pailiamentatym- 
auirr  into  the  accounts  of 
Oie  Company,  VIU.  :6. 

£igg,  inhabitants  of;  theii 
Ifeatment  of  the  Macleods, 
VIL  10.  The  Macleods'  re- 
taliation, VIL  10. 

Elections;  Bill  of  tbe  Regula- 
tion of,  Vm.  149. 

Elizabeth;  Queen,  monopo- 
lies created  during  her  reign, 
VL24i.  Abolished  by  her, 
VI.  241. 

EUiot;theJacobite,VL109.Ar^ 
tested,  VL  112.  Not  brought 
tobial,  VL  1S2. 

Ely,  Bishop  of;  Joins  the  Ja- 
cobite conspiracy,  VI.  107. 

Emancipation;  Boman  Catho- 
lic, VI.  237. 338. 


Attempt  ofTourrille  to  make 
adescent  on  England,  VI.  35. 
The  country  in  anaa,  VL  37. 
88.  Tbe  nobles  of,  hadcoased 
in  1691  to  be  a  military  class, 
VL17S.  ITS.  Taatefbrfhe 
productions  of  the  East,  VL 
244.  Outcry  against  the  im- 
portation of  tne  mann&c- 
tures  of  the  East,  VL  253. 
Preparations  of  the  French 
for  an  invasion  of  EngWd, 
VU.SS.  Arrangements  made 
inEngland  to  repel  the  inva- 
sion, VILSB.  ESectof J&mea's 
Deuiaration  throughout  the 
kingdom,  VIL  42.  Kej  oieingi 
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on  the  news  of  the  battle  of 
LaHogue,  VIL  63.  Stata 
of  the  public  mind  durinK 
the  anticipated  inTaBion  ol 
the  French,  VU.  56.  The 
wai  with  France  the  people'* 
war,  VU.  ra,  French  priva- 
teere  in  theEnglishChanneU 
Vn,105.  John  Bart  and  Du 
Quay  Trouin,  VU.  105. 108, 
DiitreBB  in  England,  VIL 
106.  Increase  in  crime,  VIL 
107.108.  Debate  in  Parlia- 
ment on  the  eXsAe  of  the  na- 
tion, Vn.  113,  Condition 
of  the  kingdom  compared 
with  that  of  France  in  1693, 
VIL  129.  130.  Increaw  of 
the  riches  of  the  nation,  vn. 
ISl.  Origin  of  the  National 
Debt,  VIL  ISa.  et  seq.  In- 
crease of  prosperity  coeval 
withthe  increase  of  theDeht, 
vn.  141. 142.  Miscarriage 
of  theSmymafleet,  Vn.225. 
Elasticity  of  the  English  re- 
sources, Vll.  241.  Founda- 
tion of  die  Bank  of  England, 
VIL  801.  et  seq.  England's 
maritime  superiority  estab- 
luhed,VUL6B.  Alarming 
state  of  the  currency,  VIIL 
88.  State  of  the  kingdom 
on  the  discovery  of  the  As- 
■OMination  Plot,  VUI,  ISO. 
The  whole  nation  signs  the 
Association,  VIIL  146.  Com- 
mercial criaia  in  England, 
VIIL  156.  Financial  crisis, 
Vni.  160.  Distress  of  the 
people;  their  temper  and 
conduct,  VIII.  106.  Meeting 


of  Pariiament,  VIII.  185. 
State  of  the  uountry,  VIIL 
186.  Betum  of  prosperity, 
VIIL  139.  Bestorationofthe 
finances,  VIII.  191.  Terms 
of  peace  between  England 
and  France  settled,  VIIL 
255.  TheTreaty  of  Byawick 
signed,  VIIL  260.  Anxiety 
ofthe  nation,  VUI.  261,  Ai- 
rivai  of  news  of  the  peace, 
VUI.  262.  Thanksgiving 
Day.Vni.  266.  Prosperity 
ofthe  kingdom,  VIE.  267— 
268. 

English;  their  jealousy  ofthe 
Dutch,  VL  271.  The  two 
nations  reconciled,  VL  272. 

Enniskillen ;  bravery  of  the 
Enniskillen  dragoons,  VL 
12.  llieir  part  in  the  battle 
oftheBoyne,  VL  18. 

Episcopalians  of  Scotland; 
their  complaints,  VL  S7. 
Their  contempt  for  the  ex- 
treme Presbyterians,  VI.  87. 
See  Clergy,  Scottisb;  Pres- 
byterians. 

Eatrees,  Count  of ;  appointed 
to  th«  command  of  tne  Tou- 
lon fleet  in  the  expedition  to 
England,  VIL  S4.228.  Scat 
ten  the  Smyrna  fleet  at 
Lagos,  VIL  227, 

E  vertse  n,  Admhral  of  the  Dutch 
auxiliaiyfleet;  takes  the  DBit 
of  prosecutor  at  the  trial  of 
Torrington,  VI.  103. 

Exchequer  Bills;  origin  of* 
VOL  159. 

Exeter;  its  agitation  at  the  g»- 


iwral  election  of  1695,  Vm. 


Euter,  Eatl  of;  hia  Jacobite 
principlei,  ^1II.T8. 


Falte  iritneiMij  tbs,  of  the 
17tlioRntuiy,  VI.28S.  Ostes 
the  foundu  of  the  Mhool, 
VI.  288. 

Peee  a»d  lalnriea  of  ofBrial 
men;  debatei  in  ParliBment 
on  llie,  VL  23S. 

Feawiok,  Sir  John;  hisJaoobita 
plotting^,  VL  147.  HiB  im- 
nertinenee  to  the  Queen, 
\L  147.  vm.  W.  Hi«  part 
in  ft  Jsoobite  plot,  VUL  4S. 
172.  Captured,  Vlll.  171. 
Hii  tetter  to  hla  wife,  VUI. 

175.  His  oonfsHion,  Vm. 

176.  Effects  of  hia  eonfes- 
aioii,  VIIL 193.  Feelingaof 
the  whigaabont  him,  vUI. 
194.  TheKins  ezamineBhiin, 
VnLlW.  D&ftppearnnee  of 
the  witoeae  Oooomso,  VUL 
197.  Fenwick.  eiamined  by 
the  House  of  CommonB,  VUL 
199.  Bill  for  Bttainting  him 
brought  in,  Vm.  1&9.  lo- 
triguea  of  Menmouth,  VUI. 
213.  luterroKated  by  the 
House  of  Lords,  VUL  216. 
The  Bill  of  Attunder  passed, 
VIIL227.  Attempts  made  to 
aave  him,  VUL  227.  Hia 
execution,  VUL  226. 

Fenwick,  Lady  Mary,  VIIL 
222. 227. 


FergnsoD,  Bobeit:  become* 
^nt  betweeu  Jamea  and 
Hontgonery,  VL68. 

Fffic^a,  VI.  89. 

Fifaner;  dod^ea  of,  TIL  162. 
163.  His  work  edited  br 
Bohnn,  VIL  162. 

Flnancee;  teatoretion  of  the, 
of  the  county,  VUL  I9X. 

Knancial  criaia  in  England, 
VUL  160. 


Fieher,  Richard;  his  share  in 
the  AssaaainationFlot,  VUL 
117.  Oivea  information  to 
Portland  of  the  design,  VUL 
124. 

Fitton,  Alexander;  appointed 
a  oommiasioner  for  the  go- 
Terranent  of  Ireland,  Vt.  21 1. 

Ramsteed ,  Sir  John,  VUL  9S. 

Fleet,  the  Eoelish;  the  ruin 
caused  by  Torrington  re- 
paired, tl  SS2.  Ptued 
nnder  the  conunand  of  Rus- 
aelL  VL  232.  Foeaesees  the 
undisputed  commaad  of  the 
Bea,VL282.  Joins  theDotch 
fieet,  and  sails  under  the 
command  of  RusaeD,  VU.  46. 
Temper  of  the  fleet,  VU.  47. 
Oivea  battle  to  the  FVencb 
at  La  Hogue,  VO.  4«.  The 
Channel  fleet  pUoed  under 
the  command  of  £iUegrew 
andDelsTftl,  VU.  184. 

Fleet,  the  Dutch;  Joins  the 
En^ah  fleet  C:nder  RaaBell, 
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Fleunii,  battle  of,  tha  nftwa 
curled  to  Willuun  in  lie- 
land,  VI.  47. 

Foley,  Fasl:  liiiparentage 
and  earl^  life,  VIL  277. 278. 
HXb  politicBt  principles,  VIL 
S78.  Hid  abiGties  and  moral 
obafacter,VIL278.  His  in- 
dependence^ Vn.  2TB.  Op- 
poHB  tbe  *  ' 


cbamnan  of  the  Bribery 
Conmittee.VULld.  Cbuien 
Spe^er.YULlG. 

Foley,  Thomas;  his  Mendahip 
witb  Baxter,  VIL  277. 

Fort  William  st  InvemeBibuilt, 
VI.  70. 

Fox,  Oeonie;  his  eharacter, 
Vl  187.  Quotationa  tcom  his 
worke,  VI.  188.  note.  Hi< 
expOMtions  of  tbe  Sacred 
Writings,  VL  139,  Absur- 
dity of  some  of  bis  follovMs, 
VL  141.  Abilities  »h1  at- 
tunments  of  some  of  them, 
VI.  141.  Lesiie'a  remarks 
onihoBLVL  l4S.note.  Death 
of  Fox,  VL  143. 

Fox,  Sx  Stephen;  elected  for 
the  City  ofLondon,  VIII.  77. 
lUstgna  his  pretensions  to 
the  place  ofFirstLord  of  tbe 
Treasury,  VIU.  237. 

Fowler,  Bssbop;  his  oppoint- 
oisBt  totheseeof  (Mouoeeter, 
VI,  IW. 

France;  eflsct  produced  In 
France  by  tbe  neirs  of  the 
battle  of  the  Boyne ,  VL  29. 
Congress  of  the  gnat  coali- 
tion formed  astinst,  VL  130. 


127.  Her  adTantages  in  Ca- 
talonia and  Redmont,  VL 
179.  Bends  a  fleet,  with 
arms,  ammunition,  and  food, 
with  ofGcers  to  oonduct  the 
waihilieland,  VL  191.  A 
portion  of  the  IriBh  Boman 
Catholic  troops  embarks  for 
France,  VL  228—227.  The 
Ftench  fleet  leAises  battle, 
VL  224.  I^sralions  in 
France  for  invading  Eng- 
land, Vn,3B.34.  TheFrend; 
fleet  detained  in  port  beyond 
their  time,  Vn.  48.  Puts  out 
to  sea  under  Tourville,  VIL 
49.  Defeated  by  the  Eng- 
lish and  Dutch  fleet  under 
Russell,  Vn.  49—53.  Lewis 
takes  the  field  hhnself,  VIL 
81.  Splendour  of  his  camp, 
VU.  SI.  His  immense  army, 
VII.82.  His  siege  of  Namur, 
V1I.82.  The  battle  of  Stein- 
kirk,  vn.  91—35.  Distress 
in  France,  Vn.107.  Distress 
of  F»nce  in  1S92,  VIL  129. 
130. 200.  National  debt  of; 
VIL  137.  Fwlure  of  tbe 
crops  in,  inlSSS,  VU.  209. 
Commencement  of  the  cam- 
paign in  Brabant,  VU.  218. 
Batde  ofLanden,  VIL  216— 


They  berime  and  take 
Charleroy,'ra.225.  Militan- 
■uceesses  of  France,  VU. 
240.  Distress  inPiwce  in 
I6W,  VU.  241.  Misery  of 
Uie  oonnti;  districts  to  keep 


.,glc 


Farii  in  good  humour,  VII. 
242.  Tlie  ciunpdgu  of  1894, 
VIL  81S.  The  I^Qch  plan 
of  war,  VII.  319.  EepulsB 
of  the  English  at  Brest,  VU. 
322,  323.  The  ww  carried 
i]itoSpain,VU.S25  VUlerof 
chosen  to  conduct  the  vai  in 
1695,  Vm.  44.  LoMofNs- 
mur,  Vin.  59.    The  French 


scent  on  Bndand,  VUL 121. 
DUtrew  of  France  in  169fl, 
Vin.  155.  Negotiations  for 
peace  opened,  Vm.  170. 
Termao^eacebetweenEDg- 
land  andPrance  Betaed,VIlL 
355.  The  treaty  of  Ryswick 
signed,  VIH  260. 

Francis,  Sir  Philip,  and  Junius, 
VL  222.  note. 

Fraser,  Catalogue;  made  cen- 
sor of  the  press,  VIL  161. 
Compelled  by  the  High 
Church  party  to  resign ,  VIL 
162. 

Free  trade:  principles  of,  be- 
tween England  and  India 
advocated,  VL  855. 

Frencii,thej  their  mean  opinion 
of  the  Irish  as  soldiers,  VL 
61.  Fleet,  arrival  of,  in  the 
Shannon,  VL  191. 

Fres^^eld;  the  estate  of 
Archbishop  SancroftfVL  154. 

Friend,  Sir  John ;  his  part  in  a 
Jacobite  pkit,  vm.  48.  Re- 
f^a  to  assist  in  the  Assaa- 
BinationPlot,VlILllS.  Ar- 
rested, vm.  182.  TVied  for 
treason,  VIIL  138.    Found 


guilty,  VI1L1S9.  His  exe- 
cution, VIIL  141. 
Fuller,  William;  hie  plot,  VL 
283.  His  services  to  the  KO- 
vemment  of  William,  vL 
885.  His  desperate  fortunes, 
VI.  286.  Admitted  to  the 
house  of  Titus  Oates,  VL  287. 
Announces  his  discovery  of 
a  Jacobite  plot,  VLS89.  Pc 
Utions  the  House  of  Com- 
mons to  hear  him,  VL  289. 
His  story  to  the  House,  VL 
290.  His  villany  discovered, 
VL  391.  His  punishment, 
VL  291. 


Qa&ey;  hanged  vithont  trial, 
VLI83. 

Galley  slaves,  VL  86.  4a 
An  incident  related  of  one, 
VL40. 

Galleys,  the  French,  VL  S5. 
Charsoter  of  their  crem,  VL 
36.  40. 

Oalway;  its  state  under  the 
Boman  Catholic  army  of 
James,  VL  185.  Bedeged 
by  GinJcell,  VI.  208.  Outltu- 
lates,  VL208. 

Garraway's  Coffeehouse,  VIL 
134. 

flastanaga,  Haiqneaa  of,  go- 
vernor of  the  SpanishNmier- 
lands;  attends  the  Congrees 
at  the  Hague,  VL  ISO.  133. 
His  unfitness  for  his  post, 
Vn.  76.  Ss  loss  of  Mans, 
Vn.  76.  RecaUeo,VU.  79. 
His  mortification,  VH.  7B. 

Qauden,  Dr. ;  proved  to  be  the 
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antbor  of  the  Icon  Builike, 
VU.  l«l. 

Quetu,  Uia  Loodon ;  tbs  ooly 
iMvipaper  in  exutanoe  at 
the  tnne  of  the  Rerolntion, 
VIII.  64.  Its  pardalit;  and 
meagteneu,  VIIL  65. 

0«no«,  Bank  of,  VIL  301. 

George,  Prince  ofHesae  Darm- 
stadt; hia  ihare  in  the  hattle 
oftheBoyne,  VI.  11.  IS. 

QermunB,  St:  itate  of  the 
Coort  of,  Vn.  192.  James's 
return  to,  after  the  battle  of 
LaHogue,VILl92.  Magni- 
ficence of  the  palace  and  Hut^ 
rounding  country,  VII.  192, 
193.  Constant^om  of  the 
Court,  vn.  1 93.  The  Protes- 
tant) neglected  and  the  Bo- 
man  CauioUca  preferred  in 
aUcaBei,VII.  1B4.  Opinion 
entertained  at  St.  Oermaias 
ofSsncToft,  vn.  195.  Un- 
disputed away  of  the  Non- 
compouDdcM  at,  VIL  198. 

Oennans;  theit  taate  for  wine, 
VL  121.  Anecdote  of  one, 
VI.  121. 

Oenina  taken  by  the  French, 
vn.  325. 

Oildon;  the  diioipla  of  Chartei 
Blount,  VII.  1 85.  His  doggrel 
and  slander,  vn.  166. 

Oidketl,  General;  hisshaorein 


to  tha  liege  of  Limerick,  VL 
54.  Hia  contto]  over  the 
Dutch  in  Ireland,  VL  194. 
State  of  his  English  troops 
and  mercenaries,  VI.  1S4. 
b  muary  Fill. 


He  takes  the  Geld,  VI.  19S. 
Excellent  condition  of  his 
army,VI.193.  Reduces  Bally- 
more,  VL  193.  Besieges  and 
takes  Athlone,  VI.  193—200. 
Fixes  his  headquartera  at 
Ballinaaloe,  VL204.  Gauis 
the  battle  of  Aghrim,  VI. 
204—806.  Takes  Oalway, 
VI.  208.  Lays  siege  to  la- 
merick,  VL  211.  HisskiU, 
VI.  212.  Consenta  to  nego- 
tiate with  the  besieged,  VL 
214.  Terms  of  the  capitula- 
tion oftbecity,VL217.  His 
dispute  with  Seisfield,  VI. 
219.  Rewarded  with  the 
Earldom  ofAthlooe,  VIL  99. 
See  Athlone,  Earl  of. 

Qlencoe;  description  of  the 
pasH  of,  VIL  4.  Its  inha- 
bitants, Vn.  5.  Mac  Ian  of 
Olencoe,  VU.  6.  et  seq.  (See 
Macdonald  of  Glencoe ,  and 
Maedonalda,  the,  of  Olen- 
coe). The  massacre  of  Glen- 
coe,, VIL  28.  The  eyent  not 
known  to  the  public  for  some 
time  after  ita  occurrence,Vn. 
26.  The  news  spread  by  the 
nonjuron,VU.2S.  Tbemas- 
saore  unnoticed  in  the  Scot- 
tish Parliament,  VII.  ISO. 
Inquiry  of  the  SeottiihPar- 
liamant  into  the  massacve  of, 
Vm.  85.  Eeport  of  the 
Committee,  Vin.88.  Blame 
attached  to  William  m.  for 
not  having  punished  the  au- 
thor of  the  crime,  VIH.  U. 

Qlenganr,  Macdonald  of;  his 
quaiiel  with  a  Lowland  gen- 
19 
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tleman,  VI.  70.  Takes  the 
oath  to  WilluAi  uid  Marj, 
VIL  9.  BeTengBoftheclan 
on  the  people  of  CuUodeo, 
Vn.10. 
Olenlyon.  See  Cunpbell,  Gap- 

OleDorchy,  Cartle  of,  VIL  S.  4. 

Gloucester,  the  Duke  of  (bod 
ofthe  Princeu  Anne) ,  VUL 
72. 

God&ey,  MichMl;  bis  share  in 
the  foundatioD  of  the  Bank 
of  England,  VIL  309,  ^aite 
the  headquBTten  of  the  allies 
at  the  siege  of  Namur,  YUL 
62.  Killed  there,  VUL  53. 

Qodolphin,  Lord;  favoun 
shovn  to  him  hy  William 
UL,  VL  169.  Gained  ovei 
by  the  Jacobite  Bulkeley, 
VL  170.  His  tieason,  VI 
170.171.  Marlborough's  in- 
fluence oyer  him,  VL  171. 
Appointed  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  Ireland,  VL  297.  His 
prodene«  and  experience  in 
flnailDe,Vn.l97.  His  talents 
appreciated  by  WiUiam,  VU. 
279.  His  refliKnation,  VIU. 
194.  Ss  denial  in  the  House 
of  treasonable  designs,  VIII. 

OodwinSands,  VI.  116. 

Goodman,CBrdeU(Scum  Good- 
man)^ his  career,  VliL  33. 
His  part  in  a  Jacobite  plot, 
VUL  48.  Sent  to  saol  for 
riotinK,  andliberat«d,VIIL 
49.  BjsdiBappeaTance,VIIL 
197. 

Ooree,  island  of,  VL  lli. 


Grafton,  Henry  Fitnoy,  Duke     I 
of;  has  the  colonelcy  of  the     i 
First    Regiment    of  Foot     | 
Guordi  confbired  on  him  bj      t 
William,  VL  64.  Accompa- 
nies Marlborough  on  his  ex-     |i 
pedition  to  the  south  of  Ire- 
land, VI.  64.  Struck  down  at 
the  assault  on  Cork,  VL  6S. 

GrandTal;  employed  to  aasss- 
sinate  William  UL,  VIL  ST. 
His  assistants,  Dumont  and 
Leefdale,  VH.  38.  His  risit 
to  James  at  fit  Oenntuns, 
Vn.  98.  Betrayed,  VII.  99. 
Arrested  and  hanged,  VII. 
99,  His  confession,  VIL  99. 

Grseviiu,  VL  119. 

Grant,  Mrs.;  her  account  of 
the  massacre  o  f  01encoe,VIL 
26.  note. 

Grants,  the;  join  Sir  Thomas 
LiTingstone  uainst  the 
Highlanders,  VL  70. 

GranTille,  Doctor  Dennis;  in- 
sulted at  and  forced  to  quh 
St.  Germuns,  VIL  1S4. 

Grascombe;  bis  Jaoobite  psjn- 
pblets,VlILl67. 

Great  Seal,  the,  given  to  So- 
mers,  VH.  1S6. 

Greenwich;  Palace  of,  VIL  56. 
The  Park  at,  VIL  ae.  Foun- 
dation ofthe  Naval  Hospital 
at,  vn.  58.  347.     Vm.  26S. 

Grey,  Lady  Jane,  VUL  73. 

Grotius,  VL  181. 

Grumbletonians,  die,  VtL  111. 

Guy,  Heniy;  hiicomtptprte- 
il imt   in     a-^i  •!  iL. 
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Habeu  Corpus  Act;  luipen- 
uonofthe,  VIU.  129. 

Hackney  coaches  of  Loudon 
taxed,  VIL  300.  The  coach- 
men's petition  to  the  Com- 
mons, VOL  n. 

Hagfue,  the;  reception  of  King 
William  at,  VI.  11B.119.  The 
ereat  Congre&B  at,  VI.  120. 
Gaiety  of  9ie  ci^,  VI.  120. 

H^ifas,  George  SaTJle,  Mar- 
quess of;  nia  retirement 
from  public  buiiaeas  artfully 
alluded  to  by  Diyden  in  the 
dedication  to  Arthur,  VI.  41. 
ISm  death,  VUI.  8.  Bis 
descendants,  VUL  7.  His 
character,  VUL  8. 

Hamilton,  Antliooy;  his  de- 
scription of  the  Court  of 
James  at  St.  Oermaiiu,  VIL 
19S. 

Hamilton,  Ouatarus ;  hia  ahare 
in  the  assault  on  AtMone, 
VI.  199. 

Hamilton,  Richard;  his  ahare 
in  the  battle  of  tiie  Boyne, 
VL  16.  17.  18.  Wounded, 
taken  prisoner,  and  brought 
beft»re  William,  VI.  20.  Ei- 
changed  furMountioy,  VH. 
94. 

Hamilton,  Duke  of;  hia  false, 
greedy  chaiaoter,  VI.  71. 
Saying  of  King  William  re- 
specting him,  vl.  71.  His 
indignation  at  tiie  passing 
of  the  clause  oi  the  Dill  for 
fixing  the  ecclesiastical  con- 
atitution  of  Scotland,  which 
iaaotioned  the  acts  of  the 
Western  fanatics,   VL  78. 


Appointed  Lord  Sgh  Com- 
miBBioner  in  the  Parliament 
of  ScoUand,  VIL  187.  His 
death,  Vm.  SB. 
Hamilton,  Lieutenant  Colonel, 
of  Iniemess;  sent  to  destroy 
the  Macdonalds  of  Glencoe, 
VII.  20.  Hia  plana,  VIL  22. 
The  massacre,  VII.  as.  His 
blundering  arrangements, 
VX  24.  EGs  barbarity,  VL 
SB.  Beflises  to  appear  be< 
fore  the  Estates  of  Scotland 


Hampden,  John;  &ils  to  ob- 
tain a  seat  at  the  general 
election  of  1695,  VHL  81. 
Attends  the  drawing  room 
of  the  Duchess  of  Mazarin, 
Vin.81.  Hisjuiuide,  vm. 
81. 

Harcourt,  Simon,  Vm.  209. 

Harley,  Robert;  his  parentage 
and  early  life,  VU.  278.  His 
political  principles,  VII.  2  74. 
Hissbilities,  VH.  275.  His 
poetiTt  VH.  275.  note.  His 
moral  character,  VH.  276. 
Changea  from  Whig  to  Tory, 
VIL  277.  MoTes  a  represen- 
tation to  the  throne,VIL293. 
Opposes  the  increase  of  the 
army,  VIL  299. 

Harley,  Sir  Edward,  VIL  273. 

Harrington,  Lord,  VIL  228. 

Harris;  his  newspaper  the  In- 
telligence Domestic  and  Fo- 
reign, vm.  65. 

Hastings,  Captain,  of  the  Ssnch 
wich ;  bis  death  at  ItsHogue, 


19* 


299  Ude: 

VU.  54.  Buried  irith  honour, 

VILB5. 

HtstuLgt'B  regiment;  at  the 
battle  of  the  Boyne,  VL  10. 

HaTTe ;  burnt  by  the  English 
fleet,  VI.  825. 

Hearth  moner;  ita  odioua  fea- 
ture*, vin.  108. 

Heatheot£,  Gilbert,  the  mer- 
chant, VIL  S8G. 

Heidelberg;  sacked  by  the 
French  under  the  Duke  of 
Lorgaa,VU.  240. 

HeioBms,  Qrand  Penuonar^  of 
Hollandi  hia  bigh  opimon 
of  MartboTough's  talents  u 
ageneral,  VI,  17G.  Hitcor- 
respondence  with  Witliam 
m.,  VU.  76. 

Helen^Stunt;  riling  in,  ^^nst 
the  East  India  Company,  VI. 
£48. 

HenderUnd,  chief  of,  VU.  14. 

Herbert,Edward,VII.  40.  Cai- 
ries  the  great  leal  atSt  Ger- 
msins,VlLl9S. 

Hespen, Nether;  encampment 
onvmiam  m.  at,  Vir  216. 

Hesse  Cassel,  Landgrave  of; 
attends  the  CoDgress  at  the 
Hague,  VI.  120. 

Heiiie  Sannstsdt,  LandgraTe 
of;  attends  the  Congress  at 
theHague,  VI.  120.  Omits 
to  fbmish  his  oontingent  to 
the  coalition,  VU.  213. 

Heue  Dannstadti  Prince 
George  of;  hii  share  in  the 
aaseult  on  Athlone,  VI.  199. 

Bkkei,  George,  Dean  of  Wor- 
cester; hia  aavocacy  of  the 


doctrine  ofDiWne  rigbt,VIl 
197. 

High  Church  party;  tbeir  a> 
logsnce  at  the  appearance 
of  Walker's  book,  on  Ibe 
Icon  Baailike,  VIL  161. 

Highlands;  the  war  recom- 
niinoed,  VL  69.  Buohan 
suipriaed,  and  the  war  ex- 
tinguished, VI.  70. 

Higblanden;  surprised  and 
routed  at  Stiath^ey,  VL  69. 
StatBofthe,  inl690,  VU.1. 
Appeal  of  the  chiefe  to 
James,  VILl.  James's  reply, 
VU.  1.  Breadalbane  sent  to 
negotiate  with  the  rebel 
clans,  VU.  2.  The  High- 
landers required  to  take  tiie 
oatbg  to  William  and  Mary, 
VIL  7.  Instances  of  Uie  vin- 
dictivenesB  of  some  of  the 
clans,  VIL  10.  Flans  of  the 
Master  of  Stair  for  exter- 
minating the  unruly  elans, 
VIL  14. 15.  Williua's  order 
for  cnisbing  the  iawleeaness 
oftbeclans,  Vn.17.18.  The 
massacre  of  Gleacoe,  VIL  2  3. 
State  of  the,  token  into  the 
oonaideration  of  the  Scotch 
Parliament,  VH.  190.  Lawfor 
the  suppression  of  dep(ed»- 
tion  in  tne^gblands  passed, 
VU.  190. 

Highwaymen;  oeat  numbers 
of,  in  1693,  TOL  109. 

Hill,  Captain;  left  in  command 
of  Fort  William  atlnTemeas, 
VL  71.  His  pursuit  of  Mrs. 
Bracenrdle,  VU.  13S.  Mur- 
den  Mountford,  VII.  124. 


StU,  Colonel,  GoremoToFIn- 
teniMi,  VIL  8.  Hu  huma- 
iiiIj,VII.20.  His uneaBineu 
AfUr  the  massacre  of  Glen- 
eoe,Vn.29. 

Hindostan ;  its  grandeur  under 
Akbar,  VL  S42.  And  under 
AoreDgiebe,  VL  342. 

Hogue,  La;  ^e  encampBient 
at,  Vn.  89.  Battle  of,  ^1.48. 

Holland;  Tult  of  "William  III. 
ta,  VL  11>.  Hie  second  visit 
to,VLl76.  Prosperity  of,  in 
the  I7tli  oentuij,  VI.  25s. 
Preference  of  William  HI. 
for,  vn.  70.  Her  war  irith 
Franco  the  people's  wvr,  VII. 
71.  National  debt  of,  VIL 
138.  Visit  of  William  UI. 
to,  vn.  187. 

HoIlBnd;  the  accomplice  of 
Kobert  Young,  VIL  67. 

Holt,  Sir  John;  presides  at  the 
Old  Bailey  at  the  trial  of 
Preston  andUs  SDCompliceg, 
VL  180—181.  Consulted  by 
tliaLnds  respecting  the  Act 
for  excluding  Papists  from 
public  trusts  in  Ireland,  VI. 
SS7.  Ordered  to  prepare  a 
newbill,  VI.  237. 

HoItiwmI  House,  VIL  187. 

Uoolaendyk,  VL  116. 

Hospitals;  not  one  in  England 
at  the  time  of  the  Bevolution, 
vn.  65. 86. 

Houbltm,  Sirlohn;  Oe^mor 
of  the  Bank  of  England, 
VnLl68. 

Hongb,  John;  attends  the  con- 
secration of  miotaon,  VI. 
14e. 
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Houghton,  John;  htsperltfdi- 
caTpaper,  'n»  CoUectioD  for 
tbelmproTement  of  Industrj 
andlVade,  Vm.  65. 

Hounslow,  the  troops  at;  re- 
viewed fay  Queen  Mary,  VI. 
89. 

House  of  ComraoBs;  reassem- 
bled, VL  97.  A  bUl  intro- 
duced, appointing  Oonunis- 
sionen  to  examine  and  state 
the  public  accounts,  VI.  98. 
TbeWa)^  and  Means,  VL  98. 
A  bill  coniisoBlingllie  estates 
of  the  Irish  rehela  brought  in 
and  passed,  VI.  69.  'ITiebill 
withdrawn  in  the  Lords ,  VI. 
100.  opening  of  Uie  Parlia- 
ment of  1691 ,  VI.  232.  De- 
bates on  the  salaries  and  fees 
of  ofBcJBi  men,  VL  833. 
Passes  an  Aet  excluding  Pa- 

f  lists  from  public  trust  mire- 
and,  VI.  236.  The  bill  sent 
back  from  the  Lords,  VI.  236. 
Thebillpagsed,VL2S7.  Pe- 
titions from  the  rival  East 
India  Companies,  VL  257, 
Bill  ibr  remodelling  the  East 


-ejected  by  the 
Company,  VL  260.  Irritation 
ofthe  House,  VL  260.  Pre- 
sents an  address  to  the  King 
requesting  him  to  disBoIie 
the  Old  Company,  and  to  in- 
corporate anew  <mc,VL2G0. 
Debates  on  the  Bill  fbr  re- 
gulating Trials  in  cases  of 
High  iSeason,  VI.  261. 365. 
1b«  bill  ptSMd,  and  sent  i^ 
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totheLordi,  VIJSS.  The 
lA>rd«'  omendmenta  rejected 
by  the  Commons,  VI.  26d.  A 
free  conference  held,  VI.  266. 
The  bill  suffered  to  drop,  VL 
270.  Petition  &oia  the  false 
witne  IS  Fuller,  VI.  a89.  Close 
of  the  sesaiou,  VI.  292.  BiU 
for  ascertaining  the  salaries 
of  the  Judges  rejected,  VI. 
292.  Meetine  of  Parliament, 
VU.  111.  Debate  on  the 
state  of  the  nation,  VII.  113. 
Consideration  of  theBilLfoi 
the  Begulation  of  Trials  for 
High  Treason  KBumed,  VII. 
121.  Thedebates  on  the  state 
of  the  trade  with  India  re- 
mnned,  VJI.  125.  Committee 
of  Supply  and  of  Ways  and 
Mews,  Vll.  127.  Fises  a 
.  land  tas,VIL  127.  Quarrel 
between  the  Houses  respect- 
ing the  mode  of  assessment, 
VII.I30.  Committee  of  Ways 
and  Meana,  VIL  138.  Dis- 
cussions on  Parliamentary 
Befomi,Vn.  144.  The  Place 
BiU  introduced,  VII.  150. 
Paued  irithout  a  division, 
VILlM.  The  Triennial  BiU 
brought  down  from  the 
L&rds,  VII.  156.  IrritAtioD 
of  the  Houses,  VII.  158. 
Passes tbebill,VIl.l59.  The 
first  parliamentary  proceed- 
ings on  the  liberty  of  the 
press,  VIL  160.  Punishes 
the  censor  Edmund  Bohun, 
VII.169.  Address  to  theKinK 
onthestateof  Ireland,  VII. 
lao.  WiUiam's  dislike  of  the 


House  of  Commons,  VILUe. 
Meeting  of  Parliament,  VIL 
279.  M»  Tote  condemning 
the  treacherous  mismaoAge- 
ment  of  the  fleet,  VH.  280, 
Debates  about  the  trade  with 
India,  VIL  284.  285.  Bill  for 
the  Regulation  of  Trials  for 
Treason  aeain  brought  in, 
Vn.  288.  Thrown  out  in  the 
Lords,  VIL  288.  The  Trien- 
nial B  ill  again  brought  in,  but 
lost,  VU.  289.  The  Lords" 
bill  on  the  same  subject  re- 
jected, VII.  291.  The  Hace 
BiU  passed,  VU.  281.  The 
King  refuses  to  pass  the  bill, 
VIL  292.  Besentful  and  un- 
governable mood  of  tite 
House,  VU.  293.  Presents  a 
representation  to  the  Eing, 
VII.  294.  William's  answer, 
vn.  294.  Reflux  of  feeling 
in  the  House,  VU.  295.  The 
Bill  for  the  Naturalisation  of 
Foreign  Protestants,  VU. 
295,  AUowed  to  drop ,  VU. 
298-  Supply,  VIL  298.  Ways 
andMeans:  lottery  loan,  Vu, 
299.  The  bank  of  En^and, 
VIL  301.  Parhament  pro- 
rogued, VIL  315.  MeeUngof 
Parliament,  VII.  335.  Se- 
bates  on  the  Lancashire  pro- 
secutions, vn.  337.  The 
Place  Bill  read  again  thrice, 
but  not  passed,  vn.  340.  The 
BiU  for  the  Regulation  of 
Trials  in  cases  of  Treason 
again  introduced  and  agaia 
lost,  vn.  8*0.  The  Triennial 
BiU  passes  into  a  law,  VIL 
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S40.  Death  of  QaeenMaij, 
VILS43.  AnftddieuofcoD- 
(loleoce  moved  to  the  King, 
ML  344.  Emandpation  of 
the  press,  VUL  4.  Committee 
appointed  to  examine  the 
booki  of  the  City  of  London 
and  the  East  India  Compa- 
ny, Vni.  1&.  The  Speaker 
ftcTor  eipelled,  Vm.  14. 
Foley  chosen  Speaker,  VIII. 
15.  luquiiyby  a  joint  Com- 
mittee of  the  Lords  andCora- 
moni,  VIII.  18.  The  Com- 
mons order  the  impeach- 
ment of  the  Duke  of  Leeds, 
vm.  23.  The  impeachment 
falls  to  the  ground,  VIII.  2b. 
The  Parliament  disaotTed, 
VUL  71.  The  new  Parlia- 
mentofl695,VIII.82.  State 
of  the  currency,  VIII.  62. 
Loyalty  of  the  House,  VUL 
100.  The  Becoinage  Bill, 
VIII.  104.  Sent  up  to  the 
Lords,  VUL  104.  Passing  of 
the  Act  for  regulating  TnaU 
in  cases  of  Treaaon.VIIL  106. 
Proceedings  touching  the 
Assassination  Rot,Vin.  129. 
Formation  of  Association, 
Vm.  ISO.  144.  Bill  for  the 
Regulation  of  Elections, 
Vin.149.  Act  establishing  a 
LandBank,VUI.  152.  Par- 
liuneut  prorogued,  VIII.  154. 
Meeting  of  Parliament,  VtlL 
185.  Vigorous  resolutions  of 
the  House,  VIIL  187.  Effect 
of  its  proceedine*  on  foreign 
goTemments,  VUl.  190.  Pro- 
ceedings touohingFenwick's 
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confession,  VUL  198.    De- 

hates  on  the  bill  for  attaint- 
ing Fenwick,Vm.  202.  The 
Bm  of AttaiDderpa8sed,VnL 
326.  Bill  for  regulating  Elec- 
tions, VUL  229.  Bill  for  re- 
gilatinKUiePress,VIIL231. 
ill  abolishing  the  privilegea 
of  WhiteMara  and  the  Sa- 
voy, VIU.  233.  Qoseofthe 
session,  VUL  235. 
.ouseof  Lords;  reassembled, 
VI.  97.  The  bill  for  confis- 
cating the  estatesof  the  Irish 
rebels  withdrB\fn,  VI.  100. 
Opening  of  the  Parliament 
ofl69I,vL232.  Debates  on 
the  bill  for  eicludingPapists 
&om  public  trust  in  Ireland, 
VL  236.  The  bill  amended 
and  sent  back  to  the  Com- 
mons, VI.237.  Theblllpaas- 
ed,  VL23T.  The  BiU  for  re- 
gulating Trials  in  cases  of 
Treason  broughtup  from  the 
Commons,  VL  265.  The 
Lords'  amendment  rejected 
by  the  Commons,  VL  266. 
A  &ee  conference,  VL266. 


VL  292.  Meeting  of  Parlia- 
ment, Vn.  111.  Question 
of  privilege  raised  by  the 
Lords,  VIL  112.  Debate  on 
the  state  of  the  nation,  VU. 
lis.  Quarrel  between  the 
Houaes  respecting  the  mode 
of  collecting  the  land  tax, 
VU.lSO.DiscussionsonPar- 
liamentaryiUform,VIL  144. 
llie  bill  excluding  placemen 
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from  Parliament  tliTovn  ouL 
VIL  I5i.  The  Triennial 
BUlpaued,  VO.  166.  The 
first  pariinmentary  proceed- 
it^  on  the  liberty  of  the 
presi,  VII.  ISO.  Meetineof 
Parliament,  VII.  279.  The 
Bill  for  the  Begulatjon  of 
Trials  in  caseB  of  Treason 
brought  up  fVom  the  Com- 
mons, V1L288.  I'hrovnout, 
Vn.  288.  A  biU  BimUar  to 
the  Triennial  BiU  brought  in 
byMonmouth,VII.290.  The 
b:ll  rejeoted  in  the  Commons, 
VU.  290.  The  Place  Bill 
passed,  vn.  291.  TbeBank 
Charter  Act  diacuMed ,  VII. 
3tl.  The  House  pasBea  the 
bill,  Vn.  312.  Farliameut 
prorogued ,  VIL  313.  Meet- 
mg  ofParliament ,  VII.  335. 
Death  of  Queen  Mary,  VIL 
S43.  Inquiry  by  ajomt  Com- 
mittee of  both  UouBM  into 
the  bribery  of  the  Baat  India 
Oompany,  VUI.  18.  The 
Uuke  of  Leeds  ordered  to  be 
impeached,  VUI.  23.  The 
Psi^ament  dissolved,  VIII. 
71.  The  new  Parliament  of 
1696,  VUL  82.  Pausing  of 
the  Act  for  r^ulatins  Trials 
in  cases  of  -fieasDn,  \'in. 
106.  Proceeding)!  touching 
the  AnassinBtion  Plot,  VIIL 
120.  Biscnssion  on  the  Asso- 
ciation, VUL  144.  Bill  for 
the  Begulation  ot  Elections, 
VUL  US.  Act  establishing 
sLandBank,  VUI.  152. '  Par- 
lumentprorogued,  VUL  154. 


Meeting  of  Parliament,  VUL 
185.  Debates  on  the  bill  for 
attainting  Fenmck,  TUL 
216.  Fenwick  brought  in 
and  interrogated,  VIIL  BIT. 
"Hie  BiU  of  Attainder  Mswd, 
VUL  219.  CloM  of  the 
session,  VUL  2S5. 
Howe,  John  O'Jack  Howe"); 
dismissed  m>m  his  ofBee  of 
'^^ce  Chamberiein,  VU.  169. 
Causes  of  his  dismission,  VU. 
170.  His  ungovernable  tero- 


278.  Opposes  the  increase 
of  the  anuy,  VIL  299.  Bis 
speech  against  the  war,  VUL 
101. 

Huguenots;  their  share  la  the 
batUeortheBorne,  VI.ll. 
16. 17.  Their  merciless  per- 
Hecutor,  Saint  Ruth,  VI.  191. 
Their  part  in  the  siege  of 
Athloae  and  the  batUe  of 
Aghrim,  VL  193.  199.  204. 
Their  bravery  under  GinkeU 
in  Ireland,  VI.  192.  et  seq. 
And  at  the  battle  of  Har- 
siglia,  vn.  240. 

Hume,  David;  bis  predictions 
reapecting  the  national  debt, 

VII.  140. 

Hume,    Bir  Patrick;   created 

Lord  Pol«Bitb,VII.  18».  See 

Polwartb. 
Humieres,  Marshal;  his  army 

near  the  StrmU  of  Dsrar, 

VLl. 
Umit ;  the  smugglerof  Bomney 

Ma«b,Vm.ll8. 
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Huntingdoa.Lord;  qneationof 
pmilaMraised  in  theUouae 
of  Lorai  FM^tiiig  hU  im- 
priMiOuiit  IB  the  Tower, 
VII.  lie.  Hii  racognbanoes 
oancelM,  VU.  113. 

Hut,  fortraM  of,  tsksn  by  Qie 
French,  VU.  216. 

Icon  Basilike:  Walkw'a  book 
on  the,  VII.  l«l.  How  te< 
K>rded  br  msIous  nysliats, 
VU.  Ifil. 

India;  debates  in  Farliaaent 
oatheEutlndiatrsde,  VI. 
230.  et  leq.  Bicitennent  in 
the  publio  nind  on  tht  nib- 
iect  of  tha  tt&de  with  the, 
Vl.  28S.  Origin  of  the  Eut 
India  Company,  VL  842. 
Icnonnt  KdmirBtjon  with 
wnich  India  wa«  regarded  in 
England,  VL  342.  Magiii£< 
cence  of AurenKzebe,Vl.  349. 
244.  Increaae  m  the  imports 
of  the  pTodnctJODs  of,  into 
England,  VL  !44i.  The  De- 
puty Oovemor  of  Bombay 
imfniBonod  by  the  inhabi- 
tant! ,  VL  348.  Quarrri  be- 
tween the  Mogul  goTcm- 
ment  and  the  agents  of  tiie 
Eaat  India  Company.VL  250. 
Peace  concluded  between 
die  Qreet  Mogul  and  the 
Enellib,  VL  >Se.  Debklea 
oB  die  itate  (rf  the  trade  with 
India  rentmed  by  the  Honae 
ofCommoni,  VIL135.  The 


trade  with  India,  VIL  284. 
LtdiaHauae;  tha  old,  VL  242. 


;;  Fort\ 

and  garmoned,  VI.  70. 

InTettnent  of  capital.  SeeCa- 


diioiHuon  adjourned,  VII. 
1S4.  Rennnption  in  Parlia- 
ment of  Uie  oebatea  tm  the 


Ireland;  ita  atate  along  the 
march  of  WiUism  IH,  VI. 
e.  The  battle  of  the  Boyue, 
VI.  15.  Flight  of  Jamei  to 
France,  VL  27.  Surrender  of 
Watertbnl  to  William,  VI. 
48.  The  Iriah  army  collected 
at  Limerif^  VL  49.  Diacon- 
tent  of  the  French,  VI.  50. 
Siege  of  Limerick,  VL  52. 
Williani  retuma  to  England, 
leaving  a  conimiiNOn  to 
eoTem  Ireland,  VI.  62. 
MailberouKh'a  e^radition  to 
the  aouth  of  Ireland.  Sails, 
VI.  68.  Cork  taken,  VI.  65. 
Einsale  aiurenden,  VL  66. 


tlie  kingdom,  ^ 
of  the  {HKt  of  Ireland  nibject 
to  Jame*.  VI.  IH.  et  acq. 
fictumof  lyconnel,  VL  189. 
Airival  of  a  French  fleet  at 
Limerick  with  Sunt  Ruth  on 
boerdjVI.  191.  The  English 
take  the  field,  VI.  192.  Sieges 
of  Ballymore  and  Athlone, 
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VI.  IBS.  194.  The  battle  of 
Aghrim  VL  S04.  Siege  of 
GKlwav,  VI.  !07.  Siege  of 
Liinenck,VI.2Ll.  Death  of 
the  Lord  Lientennnt  Tyr^ 
connel,VI.210,  State  of  Ire- 
land after  the  war,  VI.  236. 
AUusion  to  thelale  improve- 
ments in,  VL  281.  Act  of 
Pirliament    excluding  P«- 

C'ata  from  public  trust  inlre- 
nd,VI.  236.  The  attention 
of  Parliament  called  to  the 
Btate  of  Ireland,  VIL  174. 
Sidney  appointed  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant, VII.  176.  Sidneyie- 
catled,  and  thegoTemraent 

S laced  in  the  btada  of  Lotda 
ualicei,  VU.  ISO.    DiBgiut 

of  ibe  Iiiiih  at  the  new  Ue- 

ohiration  of  Jameg,  VIL  208. 

State   of  Ireland  in  1697, 

Vm.  238. 
Irish  troops,  VI.102.  Hated  by 

the  BDgliBhFrote9tBnta,VlI. 

36.  Their  ■valouratthobattle 

ofMani^lia,VIL240. 
Italy;  national  debts  of,  VII. 


Jacobites;  character  of  the  Ja- 
cobite press,  VI.  42.  Me- 
thods of  distributing  their 
productiong,   VL  43.     The 


nf  the  Boyne,  VI.  43.  Jaco- 
bite intnguea  irith  Montr 
gomery,  Vl.  67.  Their  army 
routed  at  Strathspey,  VL  70. 
Forswear  themselves,  VI.  74. 
Find  themselves  in  a  mino- 


rity, VI.  76.  Their  rage,  VI. 
76.  Their  attack  on  that 
clause  of  the  bill  for  eatab- 
Ikhin^  the  ecclesiastieal  con- 
stitution of  Scotland,  which 
sanctioned  the  acts  of  the 
Weatem  fanatics,  VL  7T. 
Their  coalition  with  the  Club 
dissolved,  VI.  81.  Letter 
from  Marv  of  Modena  to  the 
Club,VI.8i.  Formation o(« 
Jacobite  conspiracy,  VL  106. 
Meeting  of  the  leading  con- 
spirators, VL  107.  Theyde- 
termine  to  send  Preston  to 
St.  GennBins,VL  109.  Papers 
entrusted  to  him,  VL  109.  In- 
formation of  the  plot  given 
to  Caermarthen,  VL  112. 
Preston  and  bis  men  arrett- 
ed, VI.  112.  The  Jacobites 
terroratricken,VL  114.  Trial 
of  the  conspiraUirs  Preaton 
andAshton,  VL129.  etse<]. 
Jot  of  the  Jacobites  at  the 
fallof  Mon8,VI.  14S.  Their 
roar  of  execration  at  the  fill- 
ing up  of  the  vacant  sees  of 
the  nonjuring  bishops,  VL 
156.  Their  clamonr  on  tho 
desertjon  of  Sherlock,  VL 
1ST — 164.  They  gain  over 
Kussell,  Godolpmn,  and 
Marlboroueh,VLl67.  etieq. 
Their  pecuiiar  fibhorrence  of 
Marlborough,  VL  171.  Msri- 
borough's  plan  for  restoring 
James,  VL  270.  etseq.    His 


arrangements  on  the  French 
invasion  of  England,  VILSS. 
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Severe  laws  enacted  against 
them  by  the  Soottiih  PHilia' 
mentofl6S8,VII.189.  Divi- 
sioni  unoDK  the  English  Ja- 
cobites, VIL  106.  Com- 
poundera  and  Noncom- 
pounders,  VII.I9T.  Sava^ 
■cumlity  of  the  Jacobite 
libellers,  VII.  229.  ■William 
Anderton,  VU.  229.  Wri- 
tiuf^  and  artificea  of  the  i  e- 
oobites,  Vn.  288.  Their 
stioiiKmiuter  at  Bath,  VU. 
238.  Theirjoyattheproba- 
biliW  of  a  quBirel  between 
■Wilfiam  and  the  Houie  of 
Commoiu,  VU.  294.  Their 
enemy  Trenchard,  VII.  328. 
Jacobite  plots  agedust  Wil- 
liam's  person,  VIIL  30. 
Bancorous  invectiTe  con- 
tained in  the  Jacobite  pam- 
pbleta  against  William,  VUL 
48.  Jacobite  plots  against 
Uie  government  during  Wil- 
liam\  abaenee,  VIIL  4H. 
Fonoation  of  two  Jacobile 
conipiiscieB ,  VIIL  110. 
Hatred  of  the  nation  for  the 
verynameof  Jacobite,  VIIL 
169.  Search  for  Jacobite 
oonspiiators  in  England, 
Vnt  172.  Their  diwnay  at 
the  n«ws  of  the  Peace  of 
Hynrick,  VUI.  262. 

Jamaica,  earthquake  is,  VU. 
106. 

James  L ;  his  patents  of  mono- 
poly, VL  241. 

James  XL:  William  lands  at 
CBrrickfenn*,  VL  1.  James 
•ela  out  ^  the  Iriah  camp 
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near  Leinster,  VI.  8.  Re- 
treats before  William's  army, 
VL  e.  Beaches  the  vaUey 
oftheBoyne,  VL  7.  Ptehes 
hi«  tent  on  the  banks  of  the 
rivei,  VI.  8.  Condition  and 
number  of  his  army,  VL  S. 
His  army  cut  topieces,  VI. 

20.  HiBflighttoBublin,VI. 

21.  Hisignoble conduct, VI. 
21.22.  LoM  sustained  byhis 
army,  VI.  23.  Beaches  Dub- 
lin Castle,  VI.  25.  Takes 
leaveof  the  citizens  of  Dub- 
lin, VL  26.  His  flight  to 
France,  VL  27.  His  arrival 
and  reception  there,  VL  33. 
His  importunities  to  Lewis 
to  invade  England,  VL  34. 
Contempt  of  the  French 
courtiers  for  him,  VL  35. 
Discovery  of  a  Jacobite  plot, 
VI.  106—114.  Secret  com- 
munications of  some  of  Wil- 
liam's servants  with  the 
Court  of  St  Oermains,  VL 
165.  James's  forgiveness  of 
Marlborough,  VL  175.  Marl- 
borough's dexterity  in  era- 
ding  James's  oonimanda,  VL 
176. 177.  Frogressoftbewar 
in  Ireland,  VL  179.  et  seq. 
State  of  the  part  of  Ireland 
subject  to  James,  VL  184. 
Deputation  from  the  Irish 
Jacobites  to  James  at  St.  Oer- 
mains, \X  188— 18D.  Siege 
of  Limerick,  and  dispersion 
of  the  Irish  army,  VL  21 1— 
S18.  Flan  of  Marlborough 
for  effecting  James's  restora- 
tion, VL  270.  et  seq.  James's 


■neiTCT  to  the  appUcBtion  of  ■g«!n8tBreat,'Vn.320.Cora- 

tJieUighlcmd  cniefk  for  aid,  municateB  the  infomjation 

VILl.  His  jor  on  the  death  to  the  Fiench  KOTenuueDt, 

ofLi>uTois,VJI.32.  James's  VII.  330.  ProhlbltatheCourt 

hnDBtience  to  have  an  e\-  of  St  Oennai«B  to  «■  into 

peaitioii  sent  to  England,  moiimtngmithedaauiofliU 

ViL  SS.   LevlB  determinea  daughter    Mary,    VIIL  S. 

to  urvwle  Enelaad,  VII.  33.  Jameo's  opinion  of  the  law- 

Jamea's  belief  Aat  ^e  Eng-  fUhieaa     of     aasaasination, 

llih  fleet  is  Mendlf  to  him,  VIII.SI.  Hia TefuRaltoaanc- 

VU.  S4.    Hia  belief  in  the  tion  but  att«mptoo  tbe  Hfe 

BtatementB  of   hia   English  of  WilUam,  VIQ.  St.    Ke- 

Bgenta,  Vn.  S7.  A  daughter  quested  to  SBiMtkinaplotfor 

burn  to  him,  VII.  38.    He  aMMainatinK  Williatn,  VIIL 

"oea  down  to  his  army  st  La  34.  Givea  hu  warrant  to  Sir 

Hogue,  VII.  39.     Holds  a  OeiRge  Barclay  tot  a  plot 

Chanter  of  the  Garter,  VIL  gainst  Williatn,  VIIL  112. 

iS.  His  Deciaration,  VIL  40.  ms  attempts  to  prevent  a 

Effect  produced  by  it  in  general  jmoUtoation,  VIIL 

England,  VIL  42.    Jbdks'i  3S9. 

approval  of  a  plan  fbr  HSaa-  i  amea  V. ;  hia  esterminatiim  of 

ainating  WiUiam  Ul.,  VU.  the Moaatraopwa, VIL  14. 

98.  Keturna  to  St.  QermBiiiB  Jatnea'a  GoffeeboOM,  St,  VL 

after  the batUe  of  LftHogue,  179, 

VII.  192.  His  mode  of  life  Jefireji,    George  Lord;    hia 
there,  VH.  199.  et  aeq.  His  judgment  in  the  gre«t  oaie 
treatment  of  his  Proteatinit  of  tne  Monopolies,  VL  342. 
adherents  at  the  Coutt  of  St  note.  His  aon,  VUL  Sit. 
Germalae, VU.  194.   Hisln-  Jenninn, Fanny, Lady Tynon* 
cuntbie  faolts  of  htnd  mi  nel,  VI.  K. 
heart,VU.  Its.  Hbehnntc-  Jobnaon,  Jtillan,  VI.  161.   His 
ter,  as  sfaoiTn  in  the  Declaira-  leont  |iren,  VIL  1«4. 
tionof  April  1692,  VH.  199.  Johnstone;   appointed  t«  in- 
Compelled  to  mt^e  changes  form  WilUun  of  tiie  ««>- 
In  his  ministry  at  St.  uer-  ccedingsofthflScottEAPai 
mains,  VIL  20!.    Hia  Neir  liament,  VIL  187. 
Declaration,  VU.  204.    Hia  Jonathan'a  Coffeehouse,  VU. 
maiocerity,  VU.  205.    Effect  1S4. 

of  the  New  Detderation  in  Jones   (otherwise    Simpson); 

England, VIL E 06.  Beceivea  his  Jacobite  tatrigues,   VI. 

intelligence      ftwra      Marl-  88. 

boimigh  of  th«  etpedition  Judges;  Tsjestioti  of  tb«  bill 
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for  auertaining  their    ta.- 
lariei,  VI.  292.    Mods  of  re- 
muncrBUoK  them.  VI.  235. 
Juniiu  and  Sir  Philip  Fruicis, 
YL  212.  note. 


Keui, Edmund,  thtttAia;  hU 
(l(»cent,VIU.7. 

Km,  Bishop  of  Batfa  and 
WelLi;  leaves  the  bishop's 
palace  at  Wells,  VI.  1 53.  His 
retirement  at  Longlaat,  VI. 
153. 

Kerry;  the  ieccs  iobabibuits 
of,  VI.  214. 

Kettievell,  John;  hia  theory  of 
DiviniiriKht,VII.  197. 

Keyes,  Thomas;  hia  shaie  in 
the  AsaassinaUon  Plat,Vm. 
lie.  Arrested,  VUI-  133. 
'fritid,  VIII.  132.  Found 
guilty,  Vin.l3i.  Hiseiecu- 
3on,"Vm.  137. 

Kidder,  Richard;  appointed  to 
the  see  of  Both  and  Wells, 
VL157. 

Kildare,  VI.  27. 

Kilkenny;  abandoned  by  the 
Irish  troops  at  the  approach 
orWilliam,VL48. 

Kiilesreff;  entrusted  (wiUi 
DeUvat)  with  the  command 
of  the  Channel  fleet,  Vll. 
1S4.  They  conunand  the 
oonToy  of  the  Smyrna  fleet, 
Vn.  m.  Held  up  to  de- 
rision in  Bartholomew  Fair, 
VIL  395.  Dismissed  fW>m 
iiid,VU.283. 


King,  Edward;  bis  share  tn 
the  Assnssination  Plot,  VIII. 
H7.  AwMtwl,  Vni.  182. 
Tried,  Vm,  132.  Found 
guiHy,  VIO-  134.  His  execu- 
tion, VUI.  137. 

Kii^,  Doctor  William,  Desn 
of  St.  Patrick's;  cominitted 
to  prison  in  Dublin,  VI.  3. 
Weloomes  the  King  to  Dub- 
Un,  VL  28.  Preaches  be- 
fore the  Kingio  St.  Patrick's 
Cathedral,  VI.  9S. 

Kinsale;  capibulaUs  to  Marl- 
borough, VI.  G6. 

KneUei;  Sir  Oed&e^,  VU.283. 

Knight,  Sir  John ;  his  oflensiie 
speech  respecting  the  Dutch 
in  Englaod,  VIL  297.  Hia 
spawh  burned  Wthe  hang- 
n:iao,VU.  2B8.  His  insolent 
j<^  on  the  death  of  Queen 
UUrT,VU.a44.  Turned  out 
at  tne  general  election  of 
I69S,VIU.B0. 

Knightly,  Christopher;  his 
share  bi  the  Assassination 
Plot,  VHL  117.  Amsted, 
VIU.132. 

Laffos.BBj'of;  naval  encounter 
m  (he,  VIL  827. 

Lanbeque;  headquarters  of 
WilliaiBlILat,VIL89. 

Lamlngh ,  Archbishop  of 
Yoik;  his  death,  VL  157. 

Lsnewdiire  woscoHtiont,  the, 
vn.  8S0.  Debates  in  Parlia- 
ment on  the,  VH.  S37. 

LaBdBatik:the,of  Briscoe  and 
Chombariayne,  VII.  805.  Act 
•stabliabinga,vin.l69.The 


bank  c 
163. 


9  to  exist,  Vm. 

I^den,  battle  of,'  Vn.  316— 
224.  Appeuanee  of  the  bat- 
tle field  the  following  Bum- 
mer, VU.  224. 

Land  tax;  that  of  the  Long 
ParUament,  VIL  127.  That 
of  the  BcBtoration,  VII.  12S. 
Origin  of  the  ezigting  land 
tai,  Vn.  138.  Renewed 
ammally,  VIL  138.  Made 
pennanent,  VIL  139.  The 
tax  renewed  in  the  Bession 
oflC93 — 1694,  vn.  299. 

Langhonie;  the  lay  agent  of 
the  JeBuita  in  England,  VIL 
98.  note. 

Lanier,  Sir  John;  eommandH 
tha  Qoeen's  regiment  of 
horse  at  the  battle  of  the 
Boyne,  VI.  10.  Killed  at  the 
batUe  of  Steinkirk,  VIL  94. 

Lanadowne,  Lord;  takes  the 
conmiand  of  the  aimj  for  re- 
pellii^thePrenchinTaders, 
VL  89.  Hia  military  expe- 
rience, VI.  89. 

I.aniun,  Autoine,  Count  of; 
his  ahaie  in  the  battle  of  the 
Borne,  VI.  13. 16.  Reaches 
Dublin,  VL  26.  Marchea  out 
ofDublin,VL37.  Eotireato 
Limerick,  VI.  49.  His  opinion 
that  Limerick  cannot  oe  de- 
fended, Vl.  49.  His  iny>a- 
tience  to  get  away  from  ixe- 
land,  VI.  SO.  Retirea  to 
Oalway,  leaving  a  atrong 
garrison  in  Limerick,  VI.  53. 
Ooei  with  Tyrconnel  to 
France,  VL  82. 


Leclere,  VU.  366. 

Leeds,  Duke  of;  CaenoarilieD 
oreateiVVIL  S18.  Hia  igno- 
miny, vm.  9.  Suspected  of 
having  received  bribe^VIU. 
12.  Storyof  his  agentBates, 
Vm.18.  Hia  defence  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  VIIL  21. 
His  speech  in  the  Commons, 
vm.  22.  The  Lorda  in- 
formed that  the  Commons 
had    resolved   to   impeach 


Leefdale;  emptoved  to  aaaaa- 
ainate  Willum'lIL,  VIL  08. 
Betraya  Grandval,  VIL  99. 

Leinster,  Duke  of;  Heinhari 
Schombergcreated.Vn.  102. 
Commands  the  army  aa- 
sembledatPortsdown,  VH. 
102.  The  troopB  for  the  at- 
tack on  the  French  coast 
placed  under  Mb  command, 

Vn.  102. 

Leopold  I.,  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many; inattentive  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  coalition,  VL 
74.  Hia  desire  to  conquer 
the  Turks,  VL  74.  His  dug- 
gishnCBB  in  sending  succours 
to  Piedmont,  VL  212.  Hia 
conduct  in  1097,  VIIL  246. 
Difficulties  caused  by  him, 
vm.  257. 

LcBlie,  Chailes;  first  publishes 
an  account  of  Glencoe,  TIL 
28.  note. 


the  Turks  in  a  great  battle, 
VI.  178.  VfOchee  the  Turks 
on  die  Danube,  VIL  88. 

Lenia,  Saist,  institution  of  the 
Order  of;  YIL  209. 

Lewis  XIV.;  receives  James 
after  his  flight  from  Ireland, 

VI.  34.  Importuned  hi/ James 
to  invade  England,  VL  34. 
His  admiral,  Tourville,  at- 
tempta  a  descent,  VI.  S5. 
Bnmt  in  ef&gj  in  Covent 
Garden,  VI.  63.  Connesaof 
the  great  coalition  ronned 
airainst  him,  VI.  120.  et  seq. 
His  resource,  VI.  127.  La^ 
uege  to  Mons,  which  capi- 
tulates, VI.  127—128.  Death 
of  his  minister  Louvois,  VII. 
SI.  Appoints  the  Marquess 
of  Borbesieux  to  the  vacant 
poat,  VII.  32.  Detennines  to 
tend  an  expedition  to  Eng' 
land,VU.3S.  BeconcUedto 
the  Pope,  Vn.  72.  Takes  the 
field  himself,  VU.  81.  His 
magnificent  review  at  Mons 

VII.  82.  Laya  siege  to  No- 
raur,  vn.  82.  Its  capitular 
tion,  vn.  84.  Arrogance  of 
Lewis,  VII.  8G.  Returns  to 
VersaiUeB,VII,  87.  lUoeiveB 
hi*  unfortunate  admiral 
TourrillB,  VII.  67.  His  sur- 
prise and  anger  at  hearing 
of  the  immense  sums  voted 
by  the  English  Fariiament 
for  carrying  on  the  war,  VII. 
1S9.  lus  vast  preparations 
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for  the  campaign  of  1693, 
VIL  209,  Institutes  the  Order 
of  St  Lewis,  vn.  209.  His 
opinion  of  William  UI.,  VIL 
210.  Lewis  takes  iho  field, 
VIL  213.  Returns  to  Ver- 
sailles, determined  not  to 
expose  himself  in  bKttle,VU. 
218.  214.  His  expedient 
for  keeping  Paris  m  good 
humour,  vn.  242.  His  over- 
tures for  obtaining  peace, 
VIL  244.  His  plan  for  com- 
pelling Spain  to  sue  fbr 
peace,  VIL  319.  Operations 
of  his  troops  in  Catalonia, 
vn.  325.  Entrusts  the  cam- 
paiga  of  1695  to  Marshal 
Vilferoy,  VllL  44.  Pol- 
troonery of  Lewis's  natural 
ion,  the  Duke  of  Maine, 
VIIL  M.  Lewis's  vexation, 
VUI.  51.  DifBcultiea  of  the 
campaign  of  1696,  VXII.  155. 
Negotiations  for  peace  open- 
ed, VIII.  170.  Lewis  offera 
terms  of  peace,  Vm.  244. 
Congressof  Byswick,  VUL 
248.  Terms  of  peace  settled, 
VIIL  255.  The  lYeaty  of 
Ryswiek  aigned,  VIIL  260. 

L'Hermitage;  his  lett«n  to 
Heinsius,  VII.  223.  note.  Ac- 
count of  him,  VIL  229.  note. 

Licensing  Act;  history  of  the, 
VIL  160.  et  seq.  Determina- 
tion of  the  Commons  not  to 
renew  it,  Vm.  5. 

Liege,  defence  of,  left  by  the 
people  of,  to  William  lU., 
Vll.  212. 

Limerick ;  occupiedby  the  Irish 
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troops  ftller  Ike  bstlie  of  the 
Boyne,  VI.  4>.  Theiv  de- 
terioinatioii  tiohoIdit,VI.51. 
The  commaDd  bItui  to  Bois- 
•elesu,  VL  54.  Atpeot  of  the 
town  tit  the  time  of  the  Be- 
Tolution,  VL&4.  Its  present 
importance,  VL  6b.  The  old 
osBtle,  VL  54.  Arrival  of 
■  Baldearg  O'Donnel,  VL  58. 
The  besiegers  repulsed,  VL 
fiO.  The  siege  raised,  VL  60. 
The  Duke  of  Bcrwiok  ap- 
pMnted  Commander  In  Chief 
of  the  Irish  army,  VI.  6».  Its 
condition  undsr  the  do- 
minion of  the  Irish  Roman 
Catholio  army  of  James,  VI. 
184.  DissenuoDB  among  the 
biah  at,  VI.  187.  The  su- 
preme powei  in  abeyance, 
VLlSS.KetumofTjTConnel, 
VX.lSfl.Distressof  the  army, 
VI.  190.  191.  Arrival  of  a 
Freilch  fleet  irith  a  supply  of 
proTJsioDS,  and  ofGcera  to 
conduct  the  vax,  VL  191. 
Sunt  Huth  commander-in- 
chief,  VL  191.  U'Usson  re- 
tttes  to,  VL  207.  Tyrconnel's 
preparations  for  the  defence 
of,Vj.  209.  Despoadency  of 
the  garrison,  Vt.  3  la  Second 
sie^e  of,  VI.  211.  The  con- 
Riaion  at  lliomond  Bridge, 
VI.  313.  Besiie  of  the  be- 
sieged to  capitulate,  VL213. 
NeKotjatioDi  betweon  ihem 
and  the  besiegers,  VL2U. 
Capitulatioit  of  the  rity, 
YI.  215.216.  Terms  of  the 
•unvDder,  VI.  218.    Treaty 


of;  VI.  218. 219.  ] 

in    Parliament    reapMlIng, 

VI.336.et>eq. 

Llnooloi  visit  of  WilUtuK  HL 
to,  V1IL74. 

Lindsay,  Lieutenant;  his  part 
la  the  massacre  of  Qlonjioe, 
Vn  21—24.  Ordered  by 
the  Scottish  Parliament  to 
b«  proHCuted,  VIIL  40. 

Literature;  chanuiter  of  the 
Jacobita,  of  England,  VL'12. 
English;  its  character  before 
ana  since  tbe  emancipation 
of  the  press,  VIIL  69.  TO. 
See  Licensing  Act;  News- 
papers; Freis. 

litUeton,  SirThomaa;  opposes 
the  Triennial  Bill,  VIL  157. 
fiis  abilit}|  in  debate ,  VIL 
157.  AppointedaLordof  the 
Treasury,  VIIL  237. 

Livingstone,  SirThomaa  (go- 
vernor of  InvameBs) :  BUT- 
t irises  and  routs  the  High- 
andersatStra-'- ■"""  "" 

Lloyd,    Bishop 

refuses  to  disown  all  con- 
nection with  Turner,  Bishop 
of  Ely,  VI.  148. 

Lloyd,  David  (Jacobite  emis- 
sary inEngUnd) ;  eains  over 
Admiral  Kussell,  VI.  169. 

LochieL    See   Cameron,    Sir 

Locke,  John,  VIIL  93.  His 
tracts  on  the  state  of  the 
currency,  VIIL  93.  96.  97. 
Objections  to  his  plan. 
VI.  97. 

London;  joyful  news  from 
Ireland,  VL  31.    ESsct  pro- 
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dnced  by  tha  newa  of  the  Lottery  loan;    establishment 

battle  of  the  Boyne,  VLSI.  of  a,    VII.  300.     Neale's 

Its  ioyfal  reception  ef  the  tottery,  VIL  300. 

King  on   hia  return  bom  LouEhbrickland;    rendeiroiu 

Ireland,  VI.  S3.    Kise  and  ofthe  Frateatont  force*  at, 

nrogresa  of  the  East  India  VL  4. 

Company,  VL  243.  et  seq.  LouTEunj  cu 

R^oioingsinLondonoii the  liamuLa'  . 

news  of  the  battle  of  La  Louvois;  hU  talents  as  a  war 

Hotrue,  VIL63.     Arrivalof  minister, VX  128,    Hisquar- 

Wifljani  HL  froni  the  Con-  rel  with  the  King,  VlL  31. 

luieQt,VII.101.  Mjscarriage  His  death,  Vn.  SI.  Bisson 

of  the  Smyrna  fieet,  VIE.  225.  the  Marquis  of  Barhesieui, 

Excitement  in  tbe  City  on  Vn.  83. 

the   receipt  of  the   intel-  Lowick,  Edvard;  his  share 

ligence,  VIL  238.    A  depu-  in  ^e  AsMSsin&tion  Plot, 

tation  waits  on  the  Queen,  VUL  117.   ExeeuUd,  VUL 

to  represent  its  grievances,  lU. 

vn.  228.    Grand  display  of  Lowlands;    state  of  the,  in 

fireworks    in    Bt.    James's  1691,  vL  398. 

Square   on    the  return  of  Lowndes,  William;   his  plan 

■ft^liam     from     Flftuders,  for  restoring  the  cnirenoy 

YUL  78.    Interest  excited  to  a  healthy  state,  VUL  95. 

in  London  by  a  hanging,  Befiited    by   John    Locke, 

VUL  1S8.  Joy  at  the  tidines  VIIL  95. 

of  the  Peace  of  Kyswick,  Lonther,  Sir  John;  assailed  in 

Vm.  362.  Seception  of  WU-  the  House  on  his  pieces  and 

liam  on  his  return  from  the  fees.  VI.  234.  Accepts  a  seat 

Continent,  VUL  265.  at  Uie  Board  of  Admiralty, 

I.0OJ    palace    and    park    of,  VI.  296.     Sa    opinion  of 

Vt  177.  foreigners,  VII.  114.     Bis 

Lords  Justices;  appointed  to  defence     of     Nottingham, 

administer  the  gOTemment  VIL    117.       Opposes    the 

of  England  durinKWilliam'a  Triennial  BUI,  VII.  156. 

absence  on  the  Continent,  Lnndie,  Ensign;  ordered  by 

VUL  26.  the  Scottish  FarUaniBnt  to 

Iiorges,  Duke  of;  devastates  be  prosecuted,  VUX.  40. 

the  Palatinate  and    sacks  Lunt,    the    Jacobite    agent, 

Heidelbfo*.  VH.  240.  VIL  830.    Turns  approver, 

IiOrraine,  Charles,  Duke  qf;  VQ.  830. 

his  death,  VL  fi5.    A  great  LutlzelliHHiry;  his  discontent 

loss  to  the  coalition ,  VL  65.  and  intrigues,  VI.  187.  Fro- 

JfHSnIa*.  SiiUrs.  VIIL  20 
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pOMA  to  tioffw  Maxwell 
oveiboord,  VL  189.  Bepre- 
■enta  th«  tnefSciency  of 
Trrconnel  to  James,  VL  IS9. 
Bjs  perady,  VI.  210.  His 
desertion,  and  his  reward, 
■VL222.  Murderedin  Dublin, 
VI.  222.  Abhomtnce  in 
which  his  name  was  held, 
VL  222.  Juniua's  remarks 
on  the  Luttrelli,  VL  222. 
note. 

Luttrell,  Simon;  goes  in  the 
deputation  to  St.  Oermains, 
VJ.  IBS.  His  representations 
to  Junes  lespecUng  Tytcon- 
nel,  VI.  189.  Deprived  of 
hi*  estate,  which  is  given 
to  his  brother  Henrj, 
VL  222. 

Lnsemburg,  the  Poke  of; 
defeats  Waldeckatthe  battle 
of  Fleunis,  VL  47,  Lays 
siege  to  Mons,  VL  128. 
Commencement  of  the  cam- 
paign in  Flanders,  VL'ITS. 
Marching  and  counter- 
marching of  the  two  armies, 
VI.  178.  Occupies  the  road 
between  Namur  and  Brus- 
sels, VIL  82.  LeftbyLewis 
in  sole  command,  VIL  88. 
His  oharacter  and  personal 
appearance,  VII.  S8.  His 
talents  as  a  general,  VII.  89. 
Encamps  at  Steinkiik,  VII. 
89.  His  camp  life,  VH.  90. 
Surprised  byWilliamandthe 
confederates,  VII.  91.  Com- 
mands the  p^nch  army 
opposed  to  William  m 
Brahant,     VIL  216.      His 


strpeiloritr  In  force  over  the 
olGes,  VH.  216.  His  ruse, 
VU.  316.  The  battle  of 
Londen,  VIL  216.  His  in- 
activity in  iroproring  his 
victory,  VQ.  228.  His  cele- 
brated forced  march,  yiL 
328.    His  death,  VUL  S. 

Macdonald  of  Glencoe  (Mac 


VIL  4.  6.  Description  of 
his  habitation  of  Olencoe, 
VL  4.  6.  Offended  with 
Breadalbane,  VI.  6.  His 
influence  in  the  lOghlands, 

VI.  6.  Delays  to  take  the 
oath  to  William  and  Mary, 
VL8.  His  dismay  at  the 
consequences,  VL  S.  Takes 
the  oath  six  days  after  the 
time  appointed,  VL  9.  Cruel 
joy  of  his  enemies,  VL  9. 
The  certificate  of  his  hevinK 
taken'  the  oath  suppressed, 
VIL  17.  Plans  Wd  for  his 
destruction,  VU.  17.  Orders 
rigned  by  the  King,  VIL  17. 
JSb  hospitality  to  litm  sol- 
diers, Vlf.  22.  His  assastdna- 
tion,  VIL  25. 

Macdonald  of  Olengany;  takes 

the   oath   to  WilUani   snd 

Mary,  VH.  7. 
Macdonald,  John  (Bon  of  Mae 

Ian),  of  Glencoe,  Vn.  25. 

23.    Becomes  tb«  chief  of 

theclsnVH.26. 
Mecdonalds,  the,  of  Olencoe; 

their  marauding  character, 

VII.  6. 6.    Instance  of  their 
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tiolenoe  and  rapine,  VH. 
18.  Flaa  formed  for  their 
destnictioQ,  VIL  17.  Order 
signed  b;  the  King  for  their 
extirpation,  VII.  17.  Their 
feuds  with  the  Campbells, 
VIL  20.  Hsnullon  sent  to 
destroy  them,  vn.  20.  The 
maesacreof  GleDcoe,VII.23. 
Escape  of  most  of  them,  VII. 
25.  Sufierings  of  the  fUgi- 
tiTeB,VU.25. 

Uacgregora;  their  horrible 
-vindictiveiiess,  Vn.  10. 

Mac  Ian  of  Qlencoe.  See  Mao- 
donald  of  Glencoe. 

Mackay,  Colonel;  his  unop- 

Eied  march  from  Perth  to 
veiiieBs,VI.70.  Constructs 
and  KMTisoiw  Fort  Wil- 
liam, VI.  70.  Serves  under 
GinkeU  ia Ireland,  VI.  192. 
His  ahare  in  the  assault  on 
Athlone,  VL  194.  And  in 
the  battle  of  Aghrini.VL  204. 
Bis  conduct  at  the  battle  of 
Steinkirk,Vn.  93. 91.  Killed, 
VI.  84. 

Macleods;  their  revenge  on 
the  inhabitants  of  £igg,  VIL 
10. 

Maine,  Duke  of;  the  natural 
BonofLewisXIV.,  VIIL4e. 
Sent  with  ViUeroy  to  Flan- 
ders, VIII.  46.  His  covardioe 

vin.Bi. 

Manehaster;  the  Lancashire 
Jacobites  prosecnted  at,  VIL 
833.  The  Judges  pelted, 
vn.  33B. 

Uanley,  John;  his  speech  in 
the  Souse  againit  the  bill 


fbr  attaintingFenmck,  VUL 

201. 
Karlborongb,  ^ohn  Lord 
(afterwards  Duke) ;  pro- 
poses a  plan  for  reducing 
Cork  and  Kineale,  VL  49. 
Ordered  by  the  King  to  sie' 
cute  his  plan,  VL  49.  Sails 
for  the  south  of  Ireland,  VL 

63.  Uls  dispute  with  the 
Duke  of  Wirtemberg,  VL 

64.  The  dispute  accommo- 
dated, VI.  65.  He  takes 
Cork,VL6S.  Compels  Kin- 
sale  to  capitulate,  VI.  66. 
Returns  to  England,  VL  67. 
Graciously  recaived  by  the 
Kins.  VL  67.  Abhorrence 
in  which  bis  name  was  held 
by  the  Jacobites,  VI.  171. 
His  interview  witit  Colonel 
SackvUle,  VL  172.  HUpre- 
tendedrepentance,VI.172 — 
173.  His  treason,  VI.  174. 
175.  lofonned  bv  his  Jaco- 
bite friends  that  be  was  for- 
giTen,VL175.  Accompanies 
WiUiam  to  HoUand,  VLl76. 
High  opinion  of  the  Dutch 
of  his  superiority  as  a  gene- 
ral, VI.  176.  Sent  to  Flan- 
ders to  form  a  oaiop  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Brussels, 
VL  177.  His  dexterity  in 
evading  the  commands  of 
James,  VL  177.  His  forma- 
tion of  a  plot  against  the  go- 
Tenunent  of  King  WiUiui, 
VL270.  His  power  OTer  the 
Princess  Anne,  VL  270,  De- 
termines to  avail  himself  of 
the  dislike  of  theEnglish  for 
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the  Dutch,  VL  US.  Ho 
undertaken  to  coirupt  the 
army  VL  275.  Hi»  probable 
position  If  his  Rchemes  had 
Sueceeded,  VI.  379.  His  plot 
diicloaed  by  the  Jacobites, 
VL2I8.  Diagf  ftced  Mid  for- 
bidden  the  rofol  presence, 
VL  277.  Various  reports 
tonching  tlie  cause  of  his 
diSByac«,VLa77.  Included 
In  Young's  plot,  Vn.  60—62. 
Sentlo  theTotrer,  VIL  63. 
Admitted  to  bail,  VII,  66. 

■  Etident^e  of  his  perfidy,  Vn. 
6fl,  Robbed  by  highwaymen 
nsar  St.  Albans,  VU.  109. 
Question  of  privilege  raised 
In  the  House  of  Lord*  re- 
apectintf  his  impriionment, 
vQ.  112.  His  recognisances 
eancelied,  VIL  113.  Com- 
municates the  plan  of  the 
eipedltiontoBrestto  fames. 
VII.  3!0.  Tahnash's  death 
cauBed  by  his  villany,  VIL 
820.  Real  object  of  his 
Wickedness,  VIL  323.  Offeis 
Ml  BCTviCes  to  the  English 
gnt-emment,  Vn.  324.  His 
offer  rejected  by  William, 
VC.  S24.  Change  in  all  his 
lehemes  through  the  death 
gi  Queen  Mary,  VIH.  27. 
ma  denial  in  the  House  of 
treaionable  deslgfll,  VUL 
216. 

Marlborough,  Sarah  Duchess 
Of;  her  haughtiness  and  vin- 
dictiTeness,  Vl.  279.  Her 
distnlaBd  ftom  the  pbUce 
demanded  by  the  Qneen^  VL 


280.  Her  ^^dictitloti,  VL 
283.  278.  note  2S1.  note. 

M^iglia,  b&ttl«of.  VIL240. 

Maiy,  Queen;  her  distress  at 
the  news  from  Ireland,  VL 
S2.  Her  tender  letter  to 
■William,  VL  32.  Her  anxiety 
for  both  her  hUsband  and 
her  father,  VI.  32.  England 
threatened  With  aPrench  in- 
vaslon,  VL  SO.  The  irfaoLe 
kingdom  iu  arms,  VL  ST.  36. 
Mary  reriews  the  troops  at 
Hounalow,  VI.  89.  Her  let^ 
ter  to  WilUam  NSpeirliog 
the  plans  of  Marlbonnien 
for  reducing  Coik  and  Kut- 
Salfl,  VI.  49.  William'!  re- 
turn to  En^and,  VI.  62, 
Impertinenee  of  Sir  Jotm 
Fenwick  to  her,  VI.  147. 
Her  p  (unfat  explanation  with 
the  Princess  Anne,  VL  277. 
Demands  the  diimisaal  of 
Lady  Marlborough,  VL  280. 
Anna's  refusal  to  comply,  VL 
230.28 1  .Mary  appoiated  vice- 
gerent in  'WuliBin's  ftbaence 
ontheConlinent,VIL  SO.  She 
reprints  Jamesa  Deelua- 
1ion,VH.  48.  Her  alarm  at 
the  news  of  |a  Jacobite  party 
in  the  English  fleet,  VIL  47. 
Her  wise  treatment  of  the 


Hospital,  Vn.8e.  Her  in- 
dignation at  the  oonduet  of 
Howe,VH.ITO.  William de> 
parts  for  Holland,  VH.  187. 
Hie  letter  to  Hary  alur  the 
battle  Of  Landen,  VIL  224. 
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%r  graciniB  reee^on  of 
tbe  deputation  from  the  City 
of  Loadi>n  Bfter  the  diswter 


BtWLitehidJ.  VII.  38*.  Her 
soiTov  at  th»  lo»  0f  TiUot- 
■on,  Mil.  azj.  Uet  death, 
VH,  341.  The  puUia  mitow, 
■VIL344.  HerfUD«i»I,  Vn. 
846.  E&ct  of  her  death  on 
the  ContiniDt,  ViU,  I. 

Marjof  Modena;  dejivcred  of 
a  daughter,  VU.S8. 

MnziKiiliiui,  Emmstiuel,  Elea- 
tat  <rfBa*ariA;  Baotobt  the 

Snenment  of  th«  jSpaniah 
etheriaijdi,VII.»e. 

Maxwell,  Tliomas;  disliked  b; 
the  Iriab  SLosaao  <CAlJiolic8, 
VI.  188.  £ent  bf  Benrick 
to  Fhuuj*,  VI.  188.  Pro])0- 
•el  OB  boarj  to  ibiow  him 
into  the  sea,  VL  IM.  En- 
itnuted  witfa  the  defeooa  of 
the  ahone  batteriei  at  Att- 
l(»e,  VI.  195.  Twken  pri- 
aoner,  VX.  1S9.  £«irij|«dby 
the  Irish  oannwwkn,  VL 
BOO. 

U>Hiiui,I>iidi»Bo(;  Vm.:Sl. 

Hediaa  fiidomia,  J>}ike  of; 
vatdsCH  Noaaiep  is  JJwf  y- 
r«a«es,Vn.«8.  . 

Mflfprigny,  ttie  FnecbiiBlitaiy 
eii£ia«OT,  VIU.  49. 

UelfaitiJolmLord;  hial^ter 
to  Marr  of  Modena ,  VL  80. 
The  order  of  the  Garter  oon- 
ferW  en  him,  VIL  3S.  His 
hmw  «diwu  to  •!)  parties, 
VO.ts.M. 


Mdlosiere,  La;  holds  acom- 
msfld  under  the  I}uk#  of 
Leinster,  VII,  103. 

HelviUe,  Lord  High  Commis- 
sioner of  Scotland,  VI.  72. 
His  character  and  ahiUtiea, 

VI.  72.  BepeijB  tia  Act  of 
fiapremacy  of  Scotland ,  VL 
75.  Commaiid^  by  William 
to  obtain  toleration  for  the 
EpiscopaHans  in  ScolJand, 
VL  398.  Histimjidity,  VL 
298.  Resigns,  yi.  289. 

Msv,  Bishop  oi  WiiMiiealer^ 
assists  at  the  congecratioQ 
ofTillotBOn,VLl49. 

Hiddleton,  ChArles  Earl  of; 
bis  character  uid  abilities, 
VIL  201.  Hifi  adherence  to 
tiwcauaeefhiereditaTymoa- 
»rahy,  VIL  aoi.  Iqvited  to 
rtje  Court  of  St.GennainB, 
VIL  202.  C(^eet#  the  SMUM 
of  the  leading  CiwpoandeiB, 

VII.  203.  &t«al«  aci-oiB  to 
St.  Garmains,  VI.20S.  Ap- 
pointad  iSeoiitory  of  State 
th«B  vithMeifort,  VLL  208. 
fiends  a  New  Penlaxation  of 
JaniM  toEqglaad,  VH.  205. 
Its  e&ot,  VIL  »06.  Mid- 
dletM^'s  account  of  Vei^ 
■aill^,VIL2ie. 

MiUevoix,  the  spy,   VQ.  90. 

His  gvilt  discoveved,  VIL 

91. 
Millingtov,  SirThMtaa;  phy- 

flician  to  William  UL,  VU. 

Ul. 
tSiwMtrv;  fskm^*  iBAd*uithe, 

bjrflgjliami^WW.  Ami- 

nuCry  seetiHtu^  to  pailia- 
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Jrism  of  the  EDrliah 
ministry.  VU.  247.  lUfimo- 
tioM,  Vn.  247.  The  first 
nunistry  giaduoltf  fotmed, 
vn.  249. 

Mint;  the  Royal,  in  thg Tower. 
VIIL8S.164.  SirluacNew- 
bm,  Vm.  164.  See  Cu> 
renoy. 

Mitchelburne,  Colooel  John; 
lili  share  in  the  battle  of  the 
Boyne,  VL 11. 

Modeno,  Hary  of;  her  letter 
to  the  Club  of  Edinburgh, 
VL81. 

Mogul  empire;  condition  o^ 
under  Aibar  and  Aureng- 
Mbe,VL242.  243. 

Mohun,  Lord;  tried  fbr  th« 
murder  of  'William  Mount- 
ford,  VIL 121.  Acquitted,VIL 
125.  Serves  in  the  ezpedi- 
tion  to  Brest,  VIL  S21. 

Uolynem,  VL  32S. 

Money;  old  method  of  coining, 
VUL  8S.  See  Currency. 

Monmouth;  his  intneuei  to 
Sftve  the  life  of  Fenwick, 
VUL  213.  His  ipeechea, 
VIlL319.2ai.  Proceedings 
against  him,  VIIL  S23.  Sent 
to  the  Tower,  Vm.  224.  His 
«ubBeqneiit  life,  VnL  225. 

MonopoUea;  the,  crested  in 
the  reign  of  Queen  Elizas 
both,  VL  240.  241.  Those 
granted  by  James  I.,  VL 
241.  The  odious  features 
of  the  monopoly  of  Uie  East 
India  Company,  VIL  286. 

Hons;  ^ge  wd  falLof,  VL 


Prench,  VIL  76. 
Montague,  Charies;  appointed 
one  of  the  managers  of  the 
Commons  on  the  bill  for  re- 
gulating the  trials  for  trea- 
son, VL267.  His  tdents,  VI. 
267.  His  arguments  against 
the  Lords'  amendments ,  VL 
267—269.  Appointed  to  a 
seat  at  the  Board  of  Trea- 
suiY,  VL  297.  His  talents 
ana  position  in  the  House, 
VI.  297.  His  daring  and  in- 
Tentive  qualities  as  a  finan- 
cier, VIL  137.  His  proposal 
to  borrow  money  forthe  ezi- 
geneies  of  the  government, 
Vn.137. 1S8.  Bjs  early  life, 
VU.  263.  His  talents  aa  a 
debater,  VII.  264.  His  poe- 
by,  vn.  264.  265.  His  rapid 
rise  in  Parliajnent,  VIL  265. 
His  ability  in  administration 
uid  debate,  vn.  265.  Char- 
ges of  his  enemies ,  VIL  366. 
His  patroiMge  of  getiiaa  mad 
learning,  Vn.  367.  Hisfanlta, 
VIL2G7.  His  speech  on  the 
disaster  to  the  Smyrna  fleet, 
VH.  281.  Defends  the  King 
in  the  House  of  Conunona, 
Vn.293.  Beturned,  attka 
general  election,  for  the  Ci^ 
of  London,  VIH.  7.  Hi« 
creation  of  theBank  of  Enc^ 
land,  vm.  102.  etseq.  £Qs 
plan  for  the  restoration  of 
thecu)Teney,VIILl(KI.  Bit 
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proposition  of  the  window 
tax,VllLl03.  HIb  daily  iu- 
creasiiie  influence  in  the  Ca- 
binet, vm.  IB2.  ffisapeech 
on  the  biil  for  attainting  Sir 
John  Fenwick,  VIIL  207. 
Become>  Pint  Lord  of  the 
Trewuiy,  Vra.237. 

MontoheTieiiil;  his  conduct  at 
the  battle  of  Landen,  YIL 
317.    Slun  ther&  VIL  222. 

Montgomery,  Sir  James;  his 
aniysl  in  London  with  An- 
nandtle  and  Rosa,  VI.  S7. 
Coldlf  received  by  the  King, 
VL  88.  Offers  his  ierrices 
to  Janes,  VL  68.  Returns 
to  E^buT^h,  VL  69.  His 
confldtuce  in  his  position  in 
the  SecttUh  Parliament,'  VL 
72.  HisfactJoninaminority, 
VL  73.  His  rage,  VL  73. 
I*romisei  made  to  him  by 
Mary  oE  Hodena,  VL  62. 
Breaks  Tith  the  Jacobites 
and  becones  a  Williamite 
again,  VX82.  83.  Rei^sal 
of  the  Kio;  to  give  him  any 
thing  but  I  pardon ,  VL  84. 
His  Bubseqient  life,  VL  84. 
HUmiseratlelife,  VIL815. 
His  visit  to  threwsbuiy,  VIL 
Slti.    His  dath,  VIL  332. 

Morel,  the  Siua  Protestant, 

vn.9s. 

HoorPark,VILiSl.  18S.  W- 


VIL183. 
Honntfoid,  Williaa ;  the  actor, 
VIL  123.    His  Iramatdo  ta. 
leuts,Vn.l22.  iuM>m»dy 


of  Greenwich  Park,  VIL  122. 
note.     Murdered.  VIL  124. 

Moun^oy,  William  Stewart 
Viscount ;  killed  at  the  battle 
ofSteinkirk,Vn.94. 

Uulgrave,  John  SheiSel^Earl 
of;  his  speech  in  the  House 
of  Lords  on  the  Land  Tax, 
VIL  130.  Created  Marquess 
of  Normanby,  VII.  318,  See 
Normanby,  Meiquess  of. 

UuUinKBr;  encampment  of  Uie 
English  troops  at,  VL  192. 

MuBgrave,  Sir  Chriitopher, 
VIL  117.  His  weight  with 
the  Toryparty.VIL 272.  Op- 
poses the  Address,Vin..lOO. 

Nagle,  Sir  Richard;  appointed 
one  of  the  royal  commis- 
sioners for  governing  Ire- 
land, VL211. 

Namur;  sbengthof  thefbrtceat 
o^VIL83.  Its  defences  im- 
pnivedby  Cohom,  VIL  63. 
Be^eged,  VU.  82.  Capitu- 
lates,  VII.  85.  Shame  and 
rage  of  the  inhabitants,  VIL 
85. 86.  William  HL  detei- 
minei  to  retake  it,  VIIL  49. 
Its  military  imp  ortance,  VIII. 
&0.  Its  defences  as  con- 
structed by  Cohom  and  Vau- 
ban,  VIU.  51.  The  allies 
close  round  the  fortreM,VIIL 
51.  The  siege  directed  by 
William  in  neraon,  VIIL  52. 
53.  Surrenaen  to  the  allies, 
VnL  63.  Capitulation  of 
the  Castle,  VuL  G9. 

National  DebL  See  Deb^ 
MationaL 


S12  ixDi 

Navy ;  niBlftdinSniifntioO  of 
die,  VII.  101.  lU  miemft. 
nagemeat  voted  ta  ba  tntf 
eheroua  by  the  Hoiue  of 
CommonB,  VII.  S80.  &n- 
provemenU  in  (fae  ftAitisi». 
ttntioB  of  the  nnvy  under 
auwell.  va.  SG6. 

Neide,  tlK  manitger  of  the  lot- 
tery I»an,  Vll.  MO. 

Neenrinden;    Huitraii  Mtacka 

drttk«  n«wA  Ml,  vn.  9if— - 

Neth0riuidi,theSpftnMi;  liieir 
ttOvemor,  GBrtanaga.VII.TS. 
?».  ffi8!noap«!tty,Vn.W. 
William  III.  invite!  to  take 


le  goTemioent 
Importance  of  (he  evente  in, 
VII.  87.  Military  opeiBtJiMaa 
it,  in  169S,  Vm,  l&S. 

Newcastle,  lokn  noUea,  Duke 
of;  entertains  WiUisn  IIL 
M  Welbeck,  Vm.  74. 

NeviBuket;  its  appearanM  in 
the  17ft  oenwry,  VUL  72. 
Visits  WiffiCTllL  to,  VOL 

NemlMtem;  Hhe  mKBuacript, 
of  Djer,  Vn.'SSB. 

Nempapen;  tbe  London  G»- 
lette  the  only  one  in  exist- 
ence before  the  Revolu- 
tion, VII.  888.  Byw^manu- 
■nfptneiTBl^tten,  VtI.3S3. 
Twirftrst  appearance,  VUL 
64.  The  London  Oamtte, 
VIII.64.  The  periodioBl  pa- 
pers, VUL  65.  TheObserv V 


tor,Vin.65.  "n*  A^enUn 
U«wy,  vm.  SO.  Hongh- 
ton's  CkiHectfen,  VUL  6J. 
Th«  IntelUgeneo  Domestic 
Bnd  Foreign,  VIII.  6«.  The 
En^h  Ceorant,  VUL  «6. 
A  ctovd  of  Ksw  osea  ap* 
pear,  VIII.  68.  Apptmnace 
vt  ike  newapapeiti  of  that 
period,  vm.  GS.  Lea^g 
artictes,  Vin.  «6.  The  pub- 
lication of  newepeLpcn  wm- 
nived  at  by  tbe  govemmrat, 
VUX  S7.  CoBeeti«i  of  the 
Wly  nempapen  in  4ie  Bri- 
tiafaMneeum,  VUL  67.  note. 
Sahftary  change  ptodoeed 
by  the  etnaoeipatiev  o[  ^s 
^H,  vm.  6S.  Oui^cter 
of  the  En^ish  pnia  of  the 
^eeeot  tmie,  \IZL  70, 
Growing  importance  crfoeva- 
pep^a,  m  149T,  V^  982. 

Newton,  Sirbaac;  appohrted 
wavden  oftheHinttVIILieJ. 

NoBillea,HaTahri;mrtohea  tiie 
Duko  of  Medini  Sidonia  at 
■titePvTenoes,  VX.ee.  Takea 
tiie  fortress  ofKmaa,  VIL 
240.  Ordered  «  attack  Bar- 
eelcH!ia,VlI.3lf.  BJa-rioboiT 
on  tbe  liBf^'rfthe'ncr,  VIL 


of  the  JacoKtea  so  called 
VII.  197.  lave  vfidiifcled 
HWay  BtStOermaJna,  VIL 
19B. 

Nonhearers  tf  ScotJand,  the, 
VI 98. 

NonjUron;  Ctamoun  againat 
OuHi  excited  by  the  vppewt- 
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ance  of  the  Jacobite  Form 
of  Prayer  Bud  Humiliation, 
VL  ib.  Appearance  of  a 
pamphlet  Bdggestiiig  the 
Dewittlor  of  tne  'soi^uring 
prelates ,  VI.  7«.  The  Pres- 
byterian nonjuronp  of  Scot- 
land.VLSS.  Subfle^entfy 
called  tibe  Nonheamt,  VL 
93.  The  Tftcmt  leeBofthe 
RODJuring  biEhopa  filled, 
VI.  147.  (See  Ken;  Leelte; 
Lloyd;  Sancroft.)  Uproar 
emongllieiii  on  toe  anoint- 
ment -dl  tbfl  btthc^a  to  the 
Taeantseea,  TL  MT.eteeq. 
ClanoiiT  on  the  conveniioa 
of  Sberloek,  VL  16r — 160. 
Their  pub&catien  of  the  ac- 
count of  fhe  measacie  of 
GleiKoe,  Vn.  28.  Their 
Vlarm  at  tbe«ffectftf  James's 
DeolaratioB  inEngtand,Vn. 
42,  43.  Conduot  of  Jeremy 
CoUier  and  of  Cook  and 
Snatt  at  the  executkm  of 
FtienA  tind  Farinr&s,  VUL 
141. 

Norfolk,  Dake  of;  accompa- 
nies Kfng  WHlimn  to  Hol- 
land, VI.  IIB.  Attends  the 
coBseera^D  of  TiHotsan, 
VI 160. 

Norfolk,  DncheiB  of,  VUL 
ei4.  S!4. 

Htrimuib]>,  Marqness  of;  Mul- 
grave  created,  VII.  S18. 

North,  Sir  Dudley;  Us  «ppo- 
utioalto  banking,  VH  213. 
Hie  plan  for  the  reatoration 
of  the  cunrency,  VOL  83, 

"  -"    nPoiren;  theiimUlen 


and  menacing  demeaaour, 
Vn.  ?0.  Form  the  llanl 
Party  in  Europe,  VH.  71. 
Watched  by  William,  VIL 
212. 

Nonrieh;  palace  of  the  non- 
juring  bishop  of,  attacked, 
VL46. 

Nottingham,  Daniel  Finch, 
Earl  of;  accompaolet  Willi- 
am m.  to  HoUond,  VI.  122. 
Blamed  liy  the  nattonfm' the 
iimctiT%  of  the  fleet,  VIL 
101.  KecriminatiDns  be- 
tween him  and  the  Admiral 
RneBell,  VII.  104.  Hb  en- 
mi^  to  RiBweU,  VIL  104. 
Ceuuwd  by  the  Boum  of 
Commoni,  VIL  116.  His 
defence,  VIL  116.  Hiscol- 
teagne,  John  Trenchard, 
VIL  184.  Nottingham's  in- 
tegrity thought  highly  of  by 
William,  vn. 280.  R«tire» 
from  otBcfe,  Vn.283.  lUches 
acquired  by  him,  VIL  234. 


Oatea,  Titin;  the  foun^r  of 
the  school  of  false  vitneeeea, 
VI.?84.  Ui«  discontent  at 
the  BmallnesBof  his  pension, 
VI.  266.  His  aspiralioiis  for 
ecclesiastical  prefement, 
VI.  B86.  Admitted  to  «)m- 
munion  among  the  Baptists, 
who  ttaa  him  out,  VL 
287.  His  house  at  White- 
hall, VI.  S87.  His  intimacT 
with  UnUiam  Fullm,  VL 
287.  288.  Punishment  of 
bit  pupil  Fuller,  VL  291. 


ZH  nun 

Obwrmtor;  the  periodical 
paper  so  called,  VIIL  SG. 

O'Donnel ,  BaldesTK  (the 
O'Dosnel) ;  bis  exile  at  the 
SpanUh  Court,  VI.  5S.  Re- 
fiiBed  penuiBiion  to  go  to 
Ireland,  VL  68.  Escapes, 
and  omves  at  Limerick,  VL 

68.  Muster  of  the  Creaf^ta 
around  him,  VI.  59.  His 
Dotioii  of  independence ,  VL 

69.  FUes  with  hi*  retainer* 
to  Mayo ,  VL  207.  Goes 
over  to  the  English  camp, 
VI.  208. 

01)oDnelH;  their  exile  at  the 
CourtofSpain,VL68. 

Oldbridge,  fort  of  the  Borne 
at,  VL  8.  William  IIL 
vounded  at,  VL  ts.  The 
Hope  passed  by  WiUiem 
at,VLl6. 

O'Neil,  Sir  Neil;  killed  at  the 
battle  of  the  Boyne,  VL  15. 

Oracles  of  Beason,  the;  of 
Blount,  V1L164. 

Ormond,  Duke  of;  entertains 
King  William  at  the  ancient 
cast^  of  the  Butlera,  VI.  48. 
Commands  the  Life  Ouords 
at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne, 
VI.  10.  18.  Accompanies 
King  William  to  Holland, 
VI.  lis.  His  conduct  at  the 
battle  of  Steinkirk,  VIL  93. 
Wounded  and  taken  pri- 
loneTatthebattleofLaDden, 
VLS19.  Exchanged  for  the 
DukeofBerwick,  VI.  219. 

Ostalric ;  taken  bv  uie  French, 
VIL  825. 

OTerall,  Doctor  John,  Bishop 


of  Esetar,  hii  treatise  on  the 
rights  of  civil  and  eccleaias- 
ticalgovemors,  VL  168.  Its 
influence  over  the  opinions 
of  Sherlock,  VH68. 169. 

Oxford;  visited  by  William, 
Vm.  Sh. 

Oxford,  Lord;  commands  the 
Blues  at  the  battle  of  the 
Boyne,  VLlO. 

Falamoe ;  taken  by  the  French, 
Vn.  325. 

Palatinate,  devastated  by  the 
Duke  of  Lorges,  VIL  241. 

Pale,  the,  VL  179. 181. 192. 

PapiUon,  Thomas;  his  con< 
nection  with  the  East  India 
Company,  VL  228.  229.  He 
retires  nom  the  Company, 
VI.  239.  HU  accusations 
^unstit,  VI.  243.  Chosen 
chaiiinan  of  the  ootnmittee 
for  examining  the  legality  of 
the  East  Inoia  monopoly, 
vn.  286. 

Paris;  expedient  of  LetrisXrV. 
for  keeping  it  in  good  hu- 
mour, vn.  213.       

Parkyns,  Sir  William,  VIIL  33. 
His  part  in  a  Jacobite  plot, 
VUI.  47.  48.  Join*  Barclay 
in  the  Assassination  Plot, 
Vin.  11*.  Arrested,  VUL 
ISI.  Tried, V1IL139.  Found 
guilty,  VUL  119.  Hiaexe- 
cution,  VnL  141. 

Parliament;  the  Housea  reu> 
serobled,VL9&.  Opening  ol 
the,afl691,VLSS2.  Aspect 
of  affaua,  VL  282.  The  eea- 
uon  cloaed,VL892.Meetii>( 
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ofParliament  in  1S93,  VIL 
111.  Members  cOTTupted b)' 
Caermuthen  and  Trevat, 
Vn.  147.  Siscuaaionainthe 
Houiei  OD  FBrliamentuy 
Beform,  VIH44.  Serrility 
of  the  Farliameut  of  1691, 
Vn.l4e— 148.  Thenuiaonce 
of  placemen  in  Parliament, 
VII.  148. 149.  Tlie  Triennial 
Bill,  VIL  1S5.  Remaib  on 
the  aecrecy  of  parliamentai^ 
pTOoeedinga,VlI.  169.  Ami- 
justirj  necessary  to  parlie- 
mentan  goremmeat,  VQ. 
34S.  Commencement  of  the 
seBBion  of  1693.  1694,  VH. 
280.  Peiliament  prorogued, 
VIL  815.  Farliamentery  in- 
quiriei  into  the  corruption  of 
tkt  public  ofBces,  Vin.  9. 
The  Parliament  dissolved, 
Vn.  70.  Meeting  of  the  Par- 
liament of  1695,  VIL  82. 
Meeting  of  Parliament,  VIL 
89.  Prorogued,  VII.  165. 
Meeting  of  the  Housea,  VH. 
185.  Forliomentaiy  j)Toceed- 
inga  touching  Fenwiek'a  con- 
teuion ,  VIL  198.  Cloae  of 
the  aeaaion,  VQ.  235. 
parliament,  Beottiah;  ParUB- 
ment  meett,  VL  71.  Mel- 
ville appointed  Lord  Hk;h 
Commiaaioner,  VL  72.  The 
government  obtoina  aroajo- 
xOj,  VI.  72.  An  extraordi- 
narv  supply  voted,  VL74, 
Eocle^tioal  le^lation,  VL 
74.  Two  aupplemeDtarj 
Acta  paaaed,  VI.  80.  See 
ConveotioniSootlifb.  Open- 


in?of  the  aesaion  of  1697, 
VIII.  239.  Act  for  Bettling 
SchooU,  Vm.  289.  Case  of 
Thomaa  Aikenhead,  VIIL 
240.  Beaaion  of  1698,  VIL 
187.  Ita  obaequionaneaa, 
Vn.  189.  Its  enactmenta 
against  the  Jacobites,  VIL 
1S9.  Its  legialatioa  on 
ecdesiaatical  matters,  VIL 

189.  Iti  silence  on  the 
massacre  of  Qlencoe,  VII. 

190.  Session  of  1695,  VIIL 
34.  Itsinquiry  into  the  mas- 
aacre  of  Glencoe,  VUI.  35. 
The  MarquBBi  of  Tweedale 
appointea  Lord  High  Com- 
miauoner,  VIIL  35.  Beport 
of  the  Committee,  VIU.  38. 
Orders  the  prosecution  of  the 
subordinatei  in  the  Glencoe 
moasaore,  VIIL40.  Cloae  of 
^e aeaaion,  VIIL  44. 

Fariiament,  Irish;  held  inChi- 
chcBter  House,  Vn.  176. 
Compoaition  of  that  of  1692. 
VIL  176.  Its  limited  powers, 
VIL176.  Proceedings  of  the 
»esaon,VU.  177. 

FatemoBterBow,  VIL  163. 


anationalbBnk,Vn.309.His 

plan  taken  up  by  Montague, 

VIL80B. 
Patrick,  Biahop  of  Ely;  his 

appointment,  VL  156. 
Patronage,  Church;  abolished 

in  Scotland  VT.  80. 
Paul's,  St,  cathedral;  opening 


of,  Vni  267. 


818  now 

Pavne,  Nerille;  an  afcent  of 
Uw  exiled  lojaX  tamily,  VI. 
68.  Hia  ^teoedents,  VL  68. 
His  inliiguet  with  Uo^o- 
mety,  VL68.  ArMstedwid 
Mcaed  Co  Edinburgh,  VLB6. 
Subjected  to  the  totture,  VL 
86.  Hi*  brBVei?,  VL  86.  Im- 
mured m  tlie  Castle  of  Edin- 
buT^,VL<B6. 

Peera;  their  wirileges  in  triab, 
VL  i6i.  The  court  of  the 
Lord  High  Steward,  VL26a. 
Their  ancient  invidious  pri- 
vilege, VI.  265.  Attempts  of 
tlie  Lordd  to  improve  the 
method  of  conduc^g  trials 
of  peers  foe  treason,  VL  265. 
266. 

Pembroke,  Thomas  Herbert, 
£ari  of;  takes  charge  oS  the 
Privy  S««l,  VI.  23fi,  Sup- 
ports  the  Triennial  Bill,  VO. 
156. 

Pendererasa;  gives  informa- 
tion xa  Portland  respecting 
the  Assasaination  Plot.  VIIL 
135.  His  ioterviiBW  with  Wil- 
liam, Vm.  126. 

Penn,  WJlliamj  joins  the  Ja- 
cobite conspiracy,  VL  107. 
Charged  by  Preston  with 
treasonable  conduct,  VL133. 
Warrant  issued  against  him, 
VI.  137.  Attends  tbe  biuiat 
ofGeorgeFoi,VL  137—144. 
Canceels  himself,  VI.  144. 
His  UDgulai  interview  with 
SidDey ,  ViL  I'M.  His  escape 
to  France ,  TL 146.  Hetums 
to  England,  andrMiewshi* 
plots,  VL  116. 


Piedmont;  invaded  by«French 
ermy  under  Catinat,  VL  96. 
Advantage  ntinsd  by  the 
French  in,  ■VL179, 

Place  Bill;  again  brought  inta 
tixe  CommonB,  and  passed, 
VU.29I.  Passes  the  Lords, 
VIL  202.  The  EingrefiiBei 
to  pOBB  the  bill,  Vn.  293, 
Bead  again  thrice,  but  not 
passed,  VH.  340. 

Placemen;  nuisance  of^  in  Par- 
liament, VII.  148 — 150.  The 
Place  Bill,  eicluding  place- 
men from  Parliament,  mljo- 
ducad, VH- 150.  {Leasonsfor 
admitting  the  great  functio- 
naries, aod  exduding  the 
subordinates,  VIL  160. 151. 
Provisions  of  tie  bill,  VIL 
lit.  Passed  by  the  Com- 
tuoOB,  but  ntjecied  by  the 
Lords  vn.  163. 

Plottia  Castle,  VL  S8. 


for  the  govenunent  of  Ire- 
land, VI.  216. 

PoUexfen,  VL  ^ 

Foil  tsK,  implied  in  1693, 
VU.  2BB. 

Polwartk,  Falrick  ImtA;  at- 
tends the  Scottish  Parlia- 
mentofl693,  VH.  }S3. 

Pope,  Alexander;  liia£sibei*i 
hoard  of  coin,  VU.  133. 

Porter  i^ord  JudicB  in  Dub- 
lin), VI.  180.  Ooes  in  state 
to  St  Patrick:*  Cathedral, 
VLlSO. 

Potter,  Oeoree;  his  character, 
VHI.  3S.    Bis  pait  Id  a  Ja- 
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t)obiteplot;,VHI.4T.48.  Sent 
to  gool  EUidliberNted,VIlI.4S. 
Hii  Bhare  in  the  Aaautins- 
tion  Plot,Vm.  1 1 8.  Arrested, 
VUL  131.  Allowed  to  tnm 
King's  e¥Jd«acB,  TUL  182. 
Attflupu  oftbe.JMobiteito 
comiptlitiil,  VIII.  ITS. 
Portland,  Bentinck,  Karl  of; 
his  ibare  In  the  battle  of  the 
Boyne,  VI.  it.  13.    Accom- 

Ciies  King  WilHam  toHol- 
d,  VL  115.  Senttooon- 
■ult  TeMple  on  the  Triennial 
Bill,  Vn.  180.  Aniiety  of 
William  for  him  after  the 
battle  of  landen,  VH.  234. 
An  instance  of  hii  integntj 
and  honour,  VIH.  19. 
Parliatnentary  proceedings 
toucliingthe  gnuit  of  Crown 
landa  in  Wales  to  Portland 
VII1.I08.  CotneB  trtBf  from 
Holland  for  monej^fot  Wil- 
liam, VHI.  181.  Hlaquali- 
ties  as  a  negotiator,  VUL  852. 
Uis  meeting!  With  Bonfllen, 
Vm.  25S. 


FoVtamouth;  camp  Ibtmed  at, 
to  repel  the  French,  VH.  38. 

Powell,  Sir  John;  madeajndge, 
VII.  Ml. 

Pow{i,Willlun  Herbert ,  Earl 
oft  made  a  Duka  by  James, 
Vn.  SB.  The  Order  of  the 
Oaitar  conhrrsd  on  him  by 
James,  VR  S9. 


Poyning's  itatnte,  tiw,  VU. 
178, 

Pnebyteriaas;  orinn  of  the 
annual  grant  Of  the  gavetn- 
ment  to  tha  PreBhyterlani  of 
UlMer,  VL  4.  The  law 
fixing  the  eccleaiastical  oon- 
stitutton  of  Scotland,  VL  76. 
Satisfaction  of  the  Prtsby- 
terians  on  the  whole  at  the 
new  ecclesiastical  polity,  VL 
89.  The  Preabytsrian  non- 
iurors,  VL  89.  The  refoimed 
PiB8bTt«7,  VI.  83.  note. 

Press,  Qbertyofttae;flrstpai- 
liamentary  discussions  on 
the,  vn.  160.  History ofthe 
Licensing  Act,  VIL  160.  et 
stq.  The  censor  Roger  Le- 
Btrange,  VIL  161.  Catilogne 
Froter,  VII.  16t.  Bdmund 
Bohun,  VIL  182.  Charles 
Blounti  vn.  164.  War  be- 
twaen  Blount  and  the  cen- 
sors, VII.  186.  The  Lle«naing 
Act  passed,  VIL  173. 174.  Ai- 
trumenta  in  favour  of  the 
hberty  of  the  press,  VII,  170. 
171.  Tim  unlicensed  press 
of  Anderton,VIL  2a9.  Eman~ 
Ctpation  of  the  preai,  VUL 
4.  Ita  effect,  Vm.U.  Sa- 
lutary change  productd  by 
the  emancipation  of  the 
preis,  VIIL6B.  Billfmrthe 
fUgulatlon  of  the  Praas  lost 
in  the  Hoitaa  <^  Cottmons, 
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entnuted  to  bint,  TL  lUS. 
Hfl  and  his  eomp&uiona  ax- 
iMted  in  the  TWnei,  VL 
112.  Hii  triftl  at  the  Old 
BaJlB7,VL129.  Hisineso- 
lution  and  confeiuoDi,  VL 
182.  Brought  befon  the 
oouiitul,  VL  13G.  Pardoned, 
VL  145.  His  subsequent  life, 
VL  14S. 

Printing  ofScea,  the,  of  the 
Jaeobitet,  VL48. 

Prior,  Matthew;  his  burlesque 
of  Boiteau's  verses  on  the 
taking  of  Namur,  Vlll.  63. 

Privilege;  question  of,  nused 
by  tbe  Lords,    VIL    112. 


fair,  VU.  124. 
Protestants;  joy  of  the  Protes- 
tant* of  Ireland  on  the  land- 
ing of  William  at  Belfast, 
VL  1 — S.  Proclamation  in 
Dublin  forbidding  them  to 
leave  their  homes  after 
nightfall,  VI.  3.  Their  fierce 
ana  implacable  desire  to 
trample  down  the  Irish,  VL 
11.  The  battle  of  the  Boyne, 
VI.  15.  Their  joy  in  Dublin 
alter  the  battleoftheBoyne, 
VI.  27.  Booty  taken  by  the 
victors  of  the  Boyne,  VI.  28. 
protected  by  William  IIL.VI. 
125.  Subject  the  IriBhRoman 
Catholics  to  a  rigorous  lya- 
tem  of  police,  VL  181.  The 
English  army  in  Ireland 
takes  the  field,VI.lS2.Siege* 
of  Ballymore  and  Athlone, 
VL  198.     The    battle    of 


Aghrim.VL  304^206.  Ah- 
BOlute  domination  of  the 
Protestants  in  Ireland,  VL 
226.  Act  excluding  the  Bo- 
man  Catholics  from  ofBces 
of  public  trust  in  Ireland,VL 
236.  InsulU  dailv  offered  to 
the  Protestant  aoherentf  of 
James  at  St  Germains,  VU. 
194— IBS.  A  Bill  for  the 
Naturalisation  of  Foreign 
Protestants  brought  into 
Parliament,  VIL  295.  Al- 
lowed to  drop,  VIL  298. 
Puffendorf,  VL  12L 

Bacine;  attends  Lewis  XIV.  in 
the  Geld,  VIL  81. 82. 

Kadcliffe,  the  physician,  VIL 
S41. 

Bapparees,  the,  VL  185. 

Beooinage  Bill,  the,  VUL  lOi. 

Befonn,  Parliamentary;  die- 
Gussions  respecting,  VII.  144. 
ThePtaceBill,VI1.150.  The 
Triennial  Bill,  VIL  155.  In- 
consistency of  the  Befonn- 
ers,  Vn.  158. 

Bevenue,  the,  of  1662.  1693. 
VIL  131. 

Bobart;  the  Duke  of  Leeds' 
manofbuiineBS,Vin.l9.2i 

Bochester,  Lawrence  Hyde, 
£atlof;BWomoftheConncil, 
VL29e. 

Boman  Catholics;  the  batth 
of  the  Boyne,  VL  15.  Their 
low  military  reputation,  VL 
51,  A  bill  brought  into  iha 
House  of  Commona  confie- 
cating  the  estates  of  all  Pa- 
pists who  bad  joiited  in  the 
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IriBh  rebelUon,  VI.  96. 
I'beir  nifferines  shorUv  be- 
fore the  IbBvoKition,  VI.  139. 

180.  Subjected  by  the  Eng- 
lish to  a  ri^oroui  syntflm  of 
police  within  the  piile,  VI. 

181.  Theirrevenge,  VI.  182, 
DiMensions  among  the  Iriah 
at  Limerick,  VI.  187,  De- 
feated at  Ballymore  and. 
Athlone,  VI.  193.  The  battle 
of  Aghrim,  VL  204—206. 
The  defeated  army  letreatA 
to  Limerick  andGalway,  VI. 
307.  Co-vardice  of  the  Iriah 
horee  at  the  siege  of  Lime- 
rick, VL213.  Capitulation 
of  Limerick,  VL  218.  819. 
The  troops  required  to  make 
their  election  between  their 
country  and  France,  Vl,220. 
Most  of  them  volunteer  for 
France,  VL  221.  Many  of 
them  desert,  VI.223.  Misery 
of  the  families  of  those  leil 
behind,  VL  224.  Complete 
Bubmiiision  of  the  Roman 
Catholics,  VI.  226.  Celebra- 
ted Irish  exiles,  VL  226. 227. 
Act  passed  escludlng  Roman 
Catholics  from  public  trust 
in  Ireland,  VL  236.  Debates 
in  Parliament  respecting  the 
treaty  of  Limerick,  VI.  236. 
et  seq.  Preparations  of  the 
Roman  Catholics  and  Jaco- 
bites of  the  north  of  England 
to  assist  the  French  on  their 
landinfF  in  England,  VII.38. 

Rome;  effect  produced  at,  by 
the  news  of  the  battle  of  the 
Boyne,  VL  80. 


Rooke,  Sear  Admiral  Sir 
George;  convoys  King  Wil- 
liam to  Holland,  VL  lis. 
Joins  the  fleet  under  Rutsell, 
VII,  46.  His  defeat  of  the 
French  atLaHogue,  VIL  52. 
ConToys  the  Smyrna  fleet, 
Vn.227.  Saves  his  squadron 
from  destruction  at  the  Bay 
of  Lagos,  vn.  227,  Gets  safe 
to  Cork,  Vn.228.  HU  evi- 
dence before  the  House  of 


nection  nith  ithe  Aasassina- 
tianPlot,Vin.ll5.  Arrested, 
VIIL  128.  Tried,  Vm.  148. 
Executed,  VUL  144. 

Rosas;  fortresiof,  taken  by  the 
French,  VU.  241. 

Boss,  Lord;  proceeds  with 
Montgomery  andAnnandale 
to  London,  VI.  68.  Retuma 
to  Edinburgh,  VI.  69.  Pro- 
mises made  to  him  by  Mary 
ofModena,  VI.g2.  Breaks 
with  the  Jacobites  and  be- 
comes a  Williamite  again, 
VI.  83.  Turns  informer,  VI. 
S3.  Attends  the  Scottish  Par- 
liamentofl893,VII,189. 

Royston;  case  of  mihtary exac- 
tion at,  vm.  9. 

Russell,  Edward  (afterwards 
EarlofOrford);  elevated  to 
the  rank  of  Admiral  of  the 
Fleet,  VI.  167.  His  letter  to 
William,  VI.  168.  His  trea- 
sonable conduct,  VL  168. 
OfTeiB  battle  to  the  French 
fleet,  bat  ii  reAued,  VL 
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233.  Hie  oonduot,  VIL  85. 
Hia  anget  at  theDeckiation 
of  Jnon,  VIL  U.  Givea 
battle  to  Tourrille,  VIL  49. 
Comiiden  it  cot  advisable 
to  attack  the  French  coaat, 
Vn.  102.  Ketiinu  to  Eng- 
land, Vn.  102.  Blamed  by 
the  nation,  VIL  102.  Been- , 
minationi  eschansed  be- ' 
tireenhim  and  Noniagham, 
VILIOS.  HisenmitytoNot- 
tinghEim.VlI.  103.  Charged 
vita  miBmaDaaement  in  the 
oonduot  of  thefleet,  VIL  1 1 0. 
117.  His  defenco,  VIL  117. 
Declared  faultleM  by  tha 
Commoni,Vn.llB.  Removed 
from  the  coBunand  of  the 
fleet,  VIL  185.  HU  influence 
in  the  Whig  party,  VIL  259. 
260.  Pewonally  disliked  by 
the  King^  VIL  280.  Ap- 
pcunted  Pint  Lord  of  the  Ad- 
miralty, vn.  282.  Appointed 
to  the  command  oftJie  Chan- 
nel fleet,  VII.  2S3.  Take*  the 
fleet  to  the  Mediterranean, 
VIL321.  CompeUthe French 
to  leaye  Oataloma,  VIL  825. 
Improvements  in  the  navy 
under  hii  adminiatratioAf 
VIL  S2S.  Undisputed  mas- 
ter of  the  Mediterranean, 
VUL  63.  His  popnlaritv, 
Vm-78.  Returned  Tor  Mid- 
dlesex, Vm.  80.  Created 
Earl  of  Orford,  VIH.  236. 
Ruth,  Stunt;  aent  from  France 
as  commander-in-chief  of 
the  Irish  (umy,VL  191.  His 
nierdlesB  charocter,  VL 191. 


His  atrenuons  exeitims  to 
discipline  the  Irish  broopa,  i 
VL  192.  Takea  the  field  at 
the  head  of  a  large  mny,  VI. 
196.  Reinforces  the  garnaon 
of  Athlonai  VL  196.  Intei> 
ference  of  Tyrooanet  in  the 
field,  VL  196.  197.  S«nt 
Ruth's  dislike  of  Sarsfield, 
VI.  197.  His  dismay  at  the  ' 
loss  of  Athlone,  VL  200.  Re- 
treats towards  Galway,  VL 
200.  His  temper,  VL  202, 
His  determination  to  flght, 
VL  202.  Fitohes his  tent  near 
Aghrim.VL  202.  Adminis- 
ters reli^ous  stimnlaats  to 
his  «nny ,  VL  203.  Killed  at 
the  battle  of  Aghrim,  VI. 
205. 

Buvigny,  Marquess  of  (eldest 
son  of  the  refugee);  eerves 
under  Oiukell  in  Ireland,  VL 
192.  His  share  in  the  siege 
of  Alhlone,  VI.  198.  And  in 
the  baltieof  Aghrim, VL205. 
His  interview  with  Sarsfield, 
VI.  2 1 5.  CieatedEarl  of  Oal- 
way.VH.  102.  (SaeOalway, 
Earl  of.)  Taken  prisoner  at 
the  battle  of  Lanaan,bat  ge- 
aMously  permit  tad  to  escape, 
VIL  219. 

Ryawiok;  Congress  of,  VIII. 
248.  The  Treaty  of  Ryswick 
signed,  VUL  260. 


Sackville,  Colonel  George  (the 
lacobite) ;  his  iuterviewwith 
Marlborongh,  VL  172. 

Salaries  ana  ten  of  offidal 
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men;  debates  in  Parliament 
on  the,  VL  233. 

SBlEsbury.Jamei  Cecil,  Kul  of; 
included  in  Young's  plot, 
VIL  60—62. 

Salt;  tuou,Vm.  154. 

Sancroft,  AJchbiahop;  hisde- 
luBion  as  to  bis  own  impor- 
tance, VI.lSl.  Hisreftisalto 
TBCate  Lambeth  Palace,  VI. 
162.  Compelledto leave, VL 
152.  His  determination  to  in- 
jure the  Church  as  much  as 
possible,  VL  153.  His  dif- 
ference with  Ken,  VL  153. 
His  hatred  to  the  Established 
Church,  VI.  154.  His  provi- 
sion for  the  episcopal  succes- 
sion among  the  noinuron, 
VL154.  Included  in  Yoimg't 
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cUnation  to  hazarding  a  bat- 
tle, VL  201.  His  poHitioa  at 
the  battle  of  Aghmn,  VI.  305. 

Covers  the  retreat  of  the  de- 
feated Irish  troops,  VI.  206. 
His  part  in  the  siege  of  Lime- 
rick, VI.  209.  His  interview 
with  the  Marquess  of  Ru- 
vigny,  VI.  2U.  His  dispute 
with  CSnkeU,  VL  219.  In- 
duces alarge  part  of  the  Irish 
army  to  accompany  bim  to 
France,VL22I.  223.  Deser- 
tion of  many  of  them ,  VI. 
223.  The;  sul  for  France, 
VI.  326.  Appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  Irish  troops 
in  the  French  expediti 


m^s,  Vn.  200. 
Sarsfleld,  Patrick;  present  at 
Ibe  battle  of  the  Hope ,  VI. 
14.  Accompanies  tne  Kim; 
in  his  flight  to  Dublin,  VI. 
22.  His  resistance  at  Lime- 
rick, VI.  52.  His  despon- 
dency, VL  65.  His  surprise 
of  the  English  artiUery ,  VL 
65,  His  popularity  with  his 
countrymen ,  VI.  57.  Takes 
the  lead  during  the  abeyance 
of  authority  in  Limeriok,  VL 
189.  Patent  of  peerage  sent 
to  him  by  James,  VI.  190. 
Fortifies  Baltymore,  VI.  193. 
Disliked  hy  both  l^eonnel 
■ndSaint  Ruth,  VL  197.  His 
immense  influence  over  his 
retainers,  VI.  197.  His  disia- 
jroMMlaji  ll'uMTi.  rilL 


the  French  at  Harsiglii , 
241.  Deserts  the  coalition, 
VIU.  170. 

Savoy,  the;  its piiTileges abo- 
lished, Vm.  233. 

Saxony,  Elector  of;  embarrass- 
ments caused  bv  tiini,  VU. 
74.  Quarrels  iriththePrince 
ofBaden,VIL212. 

SchombergiFrederic,  Count  of ; 
meets  WUliam  atBelfBst,VI. 
1.  Gives  the  country  infor- 
mation by  signals  of  the 
King's  arrival,  VL  2.  The 
battle  of  the  Boyne,  VL  IS. 
Schomberr's  sullenness,  VL 
15.  His  brave  charge  with 
the  Huguenot  regiments,  VL 
19.  KiQed  at  their  bead,  VI. 


21   . 
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19.  Honours  pidd  to  Kb 
corpse,  VI.  2i. 

SchombeTKi  Meiohiirt ;  eom- 
mands  the  right  wing  of  the 
English  at  the  battle  of  tho 
Boyne,VL16.  Turnstheleft 
flank  of  the  Irish  army,  VI. 
15.  Rewarded  with  thetitld 
of  Duke  of  LeinBter,  ^^I, 
102. 

Schools;  establishment  of ,  in 
Scotland,  VIII.  240.  Good 
effects  of  the  national  system 
of  education,  VIII.  240.  241. 

Scotch  Presbj-terianEloquence 
displayed;  the  book  so  called, 
VI.  88. 

Scotland;  improvement  in  the 
aspect  of  things  in  Scotland, 
VI,  67.  Intrigues  of  Mont- 
gomery with  the  Jacobites, 
VI.  67.  War  in  the  High- 
lands, VL  69.  The  spirit  of 
the  clans  effectually  cowed, 
VL  TO.  Ecclesiastical  legis- 
lation, VI.  74.    General    - 


itheni 


siastical  polity,  VI.  86.  Com- 
plaints of  the  Episcopaliana, 
VL  87.  The  Presbyterian 
nonjurors, VI.  89.  Ministerial 
changes  in,  VL  298.  et  sq. 
State  of  the  Highlands,  VII. 
1.  The  massacre  of  Glenooe, 
Vn.  13.  Meeting  of  the 
Scottish  Parliament  in  1693, 
VIL  187.  And  in  1695,  VIIL 
34.  Inquiry  into  Ihb  massacre 
ofGlencoe,  VUL  S5.  State 
ofScoUandin  1687,  VIIL  289. 
Keaasemhiing  of  the  Parlia- 


ment, VIIL  239.  TheActfor 
setthng  Schools,  \'III.  240. 

Sedley,  Catharine;  her  letter 
to  King  James,  VI 109. 

Seymour,  Sir  Edward;  sworn 
of  the  Council,  VL  296. 
Soothedandflatteredbj'Wil- 
liam,VI.  297.  Hisopimonof 
foreigners, VII.I14. 115.  Op- 
poses the  Triennial  Bill,  VII. 
156.  Bribed  by  the  East 
India  Company,  VIL  210. 
His  influence  over  his  party 
psrtiallylo8t,VIL273.  Dis- 
missed from  the  Treasury, 
VILaiB.  Suspected  ofhaTJng 
received  bribes,  VUL  12. 16. 


80.  Defeated, VIII.81.  Re- 
turned for  Totness ,  VUl.  81 . 
His  speech  against  the  bill 
for  attwntingFenwick,Vm. 
201. 

Shadwell,  Thomas;  his  volun- 
teers, VL  179.  note.  His 
drama  of  the  Stockjohbers, 
VII.  238. 

Shaftesbury,  third  Earl  of ;  his 
character  of  Thomas  Whar- 
ton, VH.  272. 

Shannon;  French  fleet  in  the, 
VI.  191. 

Shakapeare,  William ;  MaTem- 
pest,  as  presented  under  the 
title  o  rtbe  Enchanted  Island , 
VI.  282.  note. 

Sharp,  Aichhishopof  Yoi^VL 

156. 
Sherlock,  Doctor  William ;  ap- 
pointed to  the  Deanery  of 
St  Paul's,  VI.  157.  Story  of 
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biR  conversion  from  Jaco- 
bitism,  VI.  157.  158.  tub- 
lishas  bis  views,  VI.  1&9. 
Pasquinades  on  him,  VI.  159. 
And  on  his  wife,  VI. !  GO, 

Shovel,  Sir  Cloudesley;  con- 
voys King  William  to  Uol- 
landjVI.  1!5.  Joins  the  fleet 
underllus8ell,VIL4S. 

Sbo*er,SiT  Bartholomew,  VUL 
143. 

Shrewabuiy,  Charles  Earl  of; 
his  coirespondence  wit})  St 
Oennains,  VI.  165.  His  sub- 
■e()uent  remorse,  VI.  166. 
Bnngs  in  tha  Triennial  Bill, 
VII.  15a.  His  refusal  of  of- 
fice, Vn.  234.  Receives  a 
Eressing  letter  ftom  Eliia- 
ethVmiera,  VIL  284.  And 
from  Vniarton  and  Russell, 
VII.  2S5.  Keal  cau!ies  of  his 
refusal,  VIL  2B5.  Visited  by 
Sir  James  Montgomeir,  VII. 
815.  Induced  by  the  King  to 

.  accept  the  sealH,  VIL  SIS. 
Rewarded  with  a  Dukedom 
and  theOarter,  VH.  316.  En- 
tertains William  UL  in  the 
Wolds,  Vm,  75.  His  ner- 
vousness at  the  confession  of 
Fenwick,  VIII,  183.  His  po- 
sition and  feelings,  VIIL  225. 

Sidney,  Lord  Godolphin  (after- 
wards Lord  Bcmney);  the 
vacant  seals  given  to  him, 
VL  105.  MortiScatioD  of 
Caennarthen  at  the  appoints 
ment,  VL  106.  His  straage 
interview  with  William  Peno, 
VL  144.  Appointed  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  VIL 


175.  Fails  to  conciliate  the 
EngliBhry,  \'IL  17i.  176. 
Holds  a  Parliament  in  Dub- 
lin, VIL  ITS.  Puts  an  end  to 
the  session,  VIL  179.  Be- 
cailed,  VH.  ISO.  Created 
Earl  ofBomney  and  Master 
of  the  Ordnance,  vn.  76. 

Simon,  Swnt,  Duke  of,  VH.  93. 
note.  Attends  Lewis  XIV. 
on  his  campaign  in  the  Ne- 
therlands, VIL  81. 86. 

SionHouse,  VL281. 

fiixtus  v.;  hb  eitermination  of 
outlaws  in  the  Papal  domi- 
nion, VIL  14. 

Skinners'  Company;  the,  VI. 
257.  The  Skmner^  Htdl,  VI. 
257. 

Slane  Castle,  VI.  7, 

Small-pox;  its  ravages,  VU. 
341. 

Smith,  Aaron;  examined  by 
the  Lords  as  to  the  commit- 
tal of  Marlborough  and  Hun- 
tingdon to  the  Tower,  VH. 
113.  His  connection  witli 
John  Trencbard,vn.  185.  His 
hatred  of  the  Jacobites,  VII. 
328,  830.  ITie  Lancashire 
proBecutioDS,VII.330.  Order- 
ed to  the  bar  of  the  House, 
VII.  338. 

Smith,  Adam;  his  view  of  the 
National  Debt,  VH.  140. 

Smith,  John;  appointed  ta  a 
commissionersrup  of  the 
Treasury,  VIL  318. 

Smith,  Matthew,  the  Bpy,VlU. 
225. 

Snuthfleld,  executions  in,  VII. 


e,VII.225.  The  miifortune 
disciuwd  in  the  House  of 
Commoiu,  VIL  282.  Speech 
of  Montague  reipecting,  VIL 
282.  The  fleet  voted  to  have 
been  treMheronily  miEms- 
nagedjVILSSa. 

Snatt,  the  noDJuring  divine; 
hii  conduct  atths  execution 
of  Friend  and  ParkjnB.Vm. 
141.  Arrested,  VUL 142.  Set 
atUb8rty,VIII.148. 

Sohnea,  Count;  bit  ihaie  in  the 
battle  of  the  Boyne,  VI.  11. 
18. 18. 18.  Appointed  Com- 
mander in  Chief  of  the  anaj 
in  Ireland,  VI.  48.  His  con- 
duct at  the  battle  of  Stein- 
kirk,  VII.  93.94.  UnivereaUy 
diHlik«d,VU.lia.  lie.  Mor- 
tally wounded  at  the  battle 
ofLanden,VII.219, 

Somen,  John  (aftervards  Lord 
Somers);  conducts  the  pro- 
secutions of  pMiton  and  his 
accomplice!,  VL  ISO.  Made 
Attorney  Genenl,  VIL  121. 
Oppoiei  the  Bill  for  the  Be- 
gulation  of  Tatle  in  cases  of 


mittee  of  Ways  and  Means, 
VIL  187.  Appointed  Lord 
Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal, 
VII.  187.  Hie  eminence  b 
theWhigparty,VIL3eS.HiB 
public  ana  private  character, 
Vn.  268.  264.  His  accom- 
■plishmeals,  VIL  265.  HiB 
munificent  patronage  of  ge- 
nius and  leamiDg,  VIL  365. 


Charged  with  irreU^OD  and 
immorality,  VIL  266.  His 
plan  for  the  restoration  of 
the  currency,  VIII.  97.  Cre- 
ated Baron  of  Evesham, 
Vm.  236. 

Somerset,  Duke  of ;  entatains 
King  WilUam  at  Harl- 
borongh,  VL  68. 

Sovereign  of  England;  reigna 
but  does  not  govern,  VL  122. 
12S.  PecuUu  prerogatives 
oftbe,VL240. 

Spain;  her  fallen  Reatsess, 
VII.  75.  Disorganwatioii  of 
its  vrhole  administration,  Vli. 
76.  Charles  IL  and  bis  mi- 
nister Qastanaga,  VII.  76. 
The  French  plan  for  com- 
pelling her  to  sue  for  peace, 
vn.  SIB.  Catalonia  ravaged 
by  the  French  under  No- 
eUlea,  vn.  325.  TheFi«nch 
driven  out  by  the  English 
fleet,  under  Rtusell,  VII. 
32S.  Wretched  condition  of 
her  army  and  navy,  VIL  S26. 

Speke,  Hugh,  VU.  180.  SiS. 

Spice  Islends;  the  Dutch  in 
the,  VL  272. 

Sprat,  Bishop  of  Rochester; 
plot  of  Robert  ToonK  to  bn- 
plicate  him  and  otiwr  di- 
vines, vn.  60.  Taken  into 
custody,  vn.  68.  Examined 
by  the  Council,  VIL  64. 

Stw,  Master  of  (Sir  JohnDal- 
rymple);  his  joy  at  the  delay 
of  Mae  Ian  of  Olenooe  m 
Uking  the  oath,  VIL  9.  Hla 
eharacter  and  talents,  VIL 
11.    Probable  cau»i  lorhii 
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hatred  of  Mac  Ian  of  Glen- 
coe.VIL  11.13.  HU  hatred 
of  the  lawtees  Highland 
clans,  Vn.  13.  His  plans  for 
exterminating  them,  VII.  14. 
15.  Induces  the  King  to 
sign  the  order  for  their  de- 
struction, VII,  17.  The  mBS- 
sacre  of  Oleocoe,  VII.  23. 
Bit  mortiflcation  at  the 
escape  of  bo  many  of  the 
dau,  vn.  30.  Accompanies 
William  to  Holland,  VII.88. 
His  letters  the  sole  cause  of 
the  massaore  of  Clencoe, 
Vm.  40.  Censured  by  the 
Scottish  Parliament,  VUI. 
41.  His  crime  extenuated 
by  the  Scottish  Parliament, 
Vni.  41—44.  Dismissed 
by  the  Kine  for  his  connec- 
tion with  tne  Glencoe  mas- 
sacre, VIII.  45. 
Stamford;  visit  of  William  UI. 

to,  vm.  43. 

Stamford,  Earl  of;  entertains 
WilUam  IIL  at  Bradgate, 
VIIL45. 

Stamp  duties,  origin  of  the, 
VII  289. 

SUtes  General;  King  Wil- 
liam's attendance  at  a  sitting 
of  the,  VI.  120. 

Steinkirk ,  battle  of,  VH.  81  — 
95. 

Stewart,  James ;  promises  made 


VIL2, 


son,  VI.  149. 

Stock-jobbers;  origin  of,  VIL 
133. 135.  note. 

Strathspey,  rout  of,  VI.  70. 

Subsidies,  granted  by  Parlia- 
ment for  the  extraordinary 
necessities  of  the  Govem- 
ment,VII.127.  Amountof 
subgidies  at  various  periods, 
VH.  127.  note. 

Sunderland,  Robert  Speneer, 
Earl  of;  hated  by  the  nation, 
VII.250.  His  apostacy,  vn. 
230.  His  escape  to  Rotter- 
dam, vn.  251.  Thrown  into 
there,  but  nleased, 

251.    His  aecond  apo- 

Btasy,  vn.  251.  Puts  forth 
an  Bpology,  VH.  252.  His 
return  to  England,  VIL  252. 
Retires  into  seclusion,  VH. 
253.  Beappeara  in  Parlia- 
ment, vn.  253.  ms  art  of 
whispering,  VIL  253.  Takes 
a  residence  near  WhitehaU, 
and  is  consulted  on  Engliah 
politics  by  the  King,  TO. 
255.  He  advisea  the  King 
to  Kive  the  preference  to  the 
Whigs,  VIL  256.  ffis  rea- 
sons, vn.  258.  Effect*  a 
reconciliation  between  Wil- 
liam and  the  Princess  Anne, 
VUL  27.  His  aeat  of  Al- 
thorpe  visited  by  King  Wil- 
liam, vm.  73.  AppoinUd 
Lord  Chamberlain,  VIU. 
237. 


Sutherland,  Earl  of;  intro- 
ducm  into  the  Scottbh  Pw- 
liEune&ttheUwfiungtheeo- 
clesiaatical  coiutitution  of 
Scotland,  VL  76. 

Sweden;  her  menacing  de- 
meanour, VII.70 . 

Swift,  Dr.  Jonathan;  his  re- 
marlu  on  the  conquered 
Irish,  VI.  227.  note-  His  ot> 
tack  on  the  OoTeniment,VL 
228.  Hia  KBidence  at  Moor 
Parli,  Vn.  181.  HiB  early 
life,  VU.  182.  Sent  from 
Temple  to  ezplein  his  yiews 
on  the  Triennial  Mill  to  the 
King,VIL  188.  His  remarks 
on  Loi-d  Somers,  VU.  2S2. 
note.  Hischaracterof  Tho- 
mas Wharton,  vn.  271.  His 
opinion  of  ElizahuthVilliers, 
Ya284. 

Taaffe,  the  infonuei,  VIL330. 
—83*. 

TalmaBh,ThomBs ;  gerres  under 
Ginkeil  in  Ireland,  VI.  192. 
His  share  in  the  siege  of 
Athlone,  VL  199. 200.  And 
at  the  Battle  of  A^hrim,  VI. 
201.  High  opinion  enter- 
tuned  of  his  military  quali- 
ScntioDa,  VIL  lie.  Ap- 
pointed to  the  command  of 
the  troopa  on  board  of  the 
Eail  of  BcAeley*s  squadron, 
vn.  320.  Lands  at  Brest, 
vn.  831.  322.  Mortally 
wounded,  \n.  323. 

Taniper  battalions;  the  two, 
at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne, 
VLlO.  ' 


TankemIle,Earlof,Vni.  145. 
Tarbet;  his  plan  for  padiying 

Qte  Highlands,  VH.  1. 
Taviatock,  Marquess  of  (son  of 

Lord  William  EusseU)  VUI. 

79.80. 
Taiation:  in  the  years  1692, 

1693,  VIL  131. 
Tea;  introductJonof,  intoEng- 

tand,  VL  214.    Increase  in 

the  importa  of,  before  the 

end  of  the  17tli  century,  VL 


33. 

Temple,  Sir  William;  his  work 
on  the  Batavian  Federation 
referred  to,  VU.  137.  Con- 
sulted by  the  Kinr  on  the 
Triennial  Bill,  VII.  JBO. 
Sends  bis  Secretary,  Swift, 
to  convey  his  opinion  to  the 
King^VU- 183. 

Thbd  Party,  the,  in  Europe, 
VIL  71. 

Thomond  Bridge,  affair  of,  VI. 
213. 

Tillotson,  Archbishop ;  conse- 
crated Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, VI.  119.  Respect 
paid  to  him  by  the  peer«,  VL 
160.  His  popularity  in  the 
City  of  London,  VI.  150. 
Libels  of  the  Jacobites  on 
him,  VL  ISO.  IGI.  His  fbr- 
giveness  of  his  enemies,  VT. 
153.  His  death,  VU.  335. 
Kindness  of  William  to  his 
widow,  vn.  836.  Price  re- 
alised by  his  sermons,  VU. 
S3G. 


THE  BI3TH,  BETZaiH, 

Time  bargunij  origin  of,  ML 
134. 135. 

Titui,  Colonel;  his  apeeoh  on 
the  Commone' Triennial  Bill, 
VU.166.  His  speech  on  the 
Lorda'Bill,VIL290.  291. 

Tonaon;  the  bookseller,  VIU. 
S9. 

Torbay;  an  army  of  volunteers 
formed  near,  to  repel  the 
threatened  French  invasion, 

VI.  38.  39.  I'he  command 
taken  by  Lord  Lanadowne, 
VL39. 

Tories;  their  feelings  on  the 
state  of  the  law  for  regu- 
lating the  trials  for  treason, 
VL  262— 264.  Stateof  par- 
ties in  1692,  VIL  112.  The 
Toriea'hatred  of  the  national 
debl^VH-lST.  I'heirviewof 
ParLamentarr  Reform,  VII, 
144.etseq.  Tneb opposition 
to  the  Triennial  Bill,  VIL 
166.    Their  insular  policy, 

VII.  268.  The  chie&  of  the 
Tory  party,  VIL  873.  Sey- 
mour, VII.  273.  Musgrave, 
Vn.  273.  Harley,  VIL  274. 
Foley,  YU.  275.  Howe.Vn. 
278.  State  of  partiea  at  the 
senerBl  elecboa  of  1696, 
vnL7T. 

Tonington,  Herbert,  Earl  of; 
consultation  amon^t  the 
Judges  relative  to  his  trial, 
VL  100.  101.  Brought  to 
trial  and  acquitted,  VL  102. 
Dimitsed  by  the  Smg  from 
theservic«,VLlOS. 

Torture :  declared  by  the  Scot- 
tuh  Claim  of  Bight  to  be, 
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under  certain  clrciim stances, 
according  to  law,  VI.  S6. 

Tournay;  headquarters  of 
ViUeroy  at,  VL  344. 

Tourville,  Adniirol;  bis  uo- 
oppneed  range  of  the  Chan- 
nel, VI.  35.  His  galleys  and 
their  practical  value,  VL  85. 
Kavages  Teignmouth,  VL 
38.  His  exploits  inglorious 
and  impolitic,  VL  40.  Ap- 
pointed to  the  command  of 
the  Brest  fleet,  VIL  34.  SeU 
sail  for  England,  VH.  48. 
Gives  battie  to  the  English 
fleet, VU.  49.  His  flight,™. 
60.  Presents  himseu  before 
Lewis  at  Vers^Uea,  VIL  87. 
Commands  the  Brest  Squa- 
dron, VII.  226.  Joins  Eatrees 
at  Gibraltar,  VIL  236.  De- 
stroys the  Smyrna  fleet  at 
Lagos,  VIL  227.  His  s^^ 
dron  sent  to  Barcelona,  vn. 
819. 

Trade;  powers  of  the  English 
monarchs  for  the  regulation 
of,    VI.    240.      Idonopolies 


the 
Queen  Elizabeth, 


'T: 


of 


VL  241.    The  ] 

Company,  VL  242.  Child's 
remarks  on  free  trade,  VI. 
2G0. 

Treason ;  debate  in  Parliament 
on  the  bill  for  regulating 
Trials  in  cases  of,  VL  261. 
The  former  method  of  con- 
ducting trials,  VI.  261.  262. 


enactments  of  il,  VI.  265. 
Bent  to  the  Uppei  House, 
VL  265.  Betumed  amended, 
but  rnected  by  the  Com- 
roooa,  VL2G6. 267.  ReaaouB 
of  the  Commons  foi  op- 
poeing  the  Lords'  amend- 
ment, VL  268—271.  The  bUl 
Buffered  to  drop,  VI.  271. 
The  bill  resumed  by  the 
House  of  Commons,  VU. 
ISI.  Suffered  again  to  drop, 
VIL122.  Again  brought  in, 
VIL  288.  But  thrown  out, 
VU.289.  Agun  introduced, 
and  again  lost,  VH.  341. 
Fasfdng  of  the  Act  for  the 
Insulation  of  Trials  incasea 
of,VIlLl06. 


231. 
Tredenl 
nialBUl, 

Trenchard,  John;  appointed 
Secretary  of  State  with  Not- 
tingham, VIL  184.  Account 
of&m,  VU.  185.  His  real 
position,  VIJ.  185.  Com- 
nlunts  of  his  administration, 
VH.  328.  His  seventy  tothe 
Jacobites,  VU.S28.  TheLan- 
caahire  prosecutions,  VII. 
329.  Ftulure  of  bis  health, 
VIL  338.  ffia  death,  VUL 
4T. 


House  of  Commons,  VILl  1 8. 

His  integrity  suspected,  VII. 
185.  His  duties  as  an  equity 
judge  iuefBcieutly  perform- 


ed, VI  1. 1 85.  His  ■<  enality.VIl. 
273.  Vin.  12.  Found  giiilty 
and  censured  by  the  House, 
the  question  bsins  put  by 
himself  VUL  14.  ExpeUed 
from  the  House,  VIU.  15. 

Triennial  Bill;  passed  by  the 
House  of  Lords,  VU.  156, 
156.  Refusal  of  the  King  to 
pass  it,  VIL  ISO.  Again 
brought  into  the  House  of 
Commons,  VIL  289.  Thrown 
out,  VIL  289.  Passes  into  a 
law,  VII.  340. 

Trouin,DuGuay;  the  freeboo- 
ter, VIL  106. 

Trumball,  Sir  William;  ap- 
pointed subordinate  Secre< 
taty  of  State,  Vm.47.' 

Turks  j  defeated  in  battle  by 
Lewis  of  Baden,  VL  179. 
Opposed  to  Lewis  of  Baden 
on  the  Danube,  VU.  88. 
Compel  the  generals  of  the 
Empire  to  raise  the  siege  of 
Belgrade,  VI.  241. 
jmer,  Bishop  of  EI; 
tor  to  James, 
Charged  by  Preston  with 
treasonable  conduct,  VL  133. 
Warrant  issued  for  his  ap- 
prehension, VL  I3S.  Escapes 
to  France,  VL  136. 

Tweedale,  John  Hay,  Marquess 
of;  appointed  Lord  High 
Commissioner  of  the  Scot* 
tithParUament,  VIU.  34. 

Tyburn,  VL  68.  Interest  of 
the  Londoners  in  an  execu- 
tion at,  VUI.  139. 141. 

TjTconnel,  Richard  Talbot, 
Earl  of;   his  ahare  in  the 
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battle  oftheBoj-ne,  YI.  13. 
16.  17.  Mftrchea  out  of 
Dublin,  VL  2T.  Betires  to 
Limerick,  VI.  49.  DUap- 
proTM  at  holding  Limerick, 
VL  63.  Mean  estimate  en- 
tertained bf  the  French  of- 
ficenofhiB  military  qualities, 
VL  63.  Retires  to  Galway, 
leaving  a  strong  garrison  in 
Limenck,  VI.  S4.  GoesTith 
Lauzmt  to  France,  VI.  62. 
His  return  to  Ireland,  VI. 
189.  Representations  made 
to  James  respecting  his  in- 
eapacily,  VI.  189.  His  in- 
creasing mental  end  bodily 
infirmities,  VI.  196.  His  in- 
terference with  Saint  Ruth 
in  the  field,  VL  196.  197. 
His  dislike  of  Sarsfield ,  VI. 
197.  Clamours  of  Tyrcon- 
nel'a  enemies,  VI.  197. 200. 
Returns  to  Limerick,  VI. 
201.  IQs  popularity  in  Li- 
merick, VI.  209.  His  pre- 
parations for  defending  Li- 
merick, VI.  209.  His  de- 
spondency, VL  210.  His 
death,  VI.  210.  IDs  burial 
place,  VI.  210, 
Tyroonnel,  Lady  (Fanny  Jen- 
nings), VL  26. 

Ulster,  ori^n  of  the  annual  do- 
nation of  the  government  to 
theFresbylenanBof,  VL  A. 

Uzes,  Duke  of;  tUin  at  Las- 
deD,Vn.  222. 

Vauban,  Marshal  de;  present 
»t  theitflgeof  Mors,  >X  12T. 


His  skill  as  a  military  engi- 
neer, VII.  63.  Conducts  the 
siege  of  Namur,  VU.  83. 84. 
Places  Brest  in  a  high  state 
ofdefenoe,VII.  321, 
Vaudemont,  Prince  of;  his 
high     opinion     of    Marl- 


VIH.  50.  Joins  the  allies 
before  Namur,  VIII.  54. 

Vendome,  Lewis  Duke  of;  his 
conduct  at  the  battle  of 
Steinkh'k,  YU.  93. 

VersEulles;  Lord  Middleton's 
account  of,  VIL  210. 

Vertue,  the  eneraver;  patro- 
niseabTLordSomers,  VH. 
265. 

Veto;  the,  of  the  Sovereign, 
VL292. 

Victor  Amadens  of  Savoy; 
joins  the  league  aeainst 
France,  VL  95.  Hisnulitary 
tame,  VL  95.  Granto  a  to- 
leration for  the  Waldenses, 

VI.  125. 

Viilero^,  Marshal  the  Duke  of; 
appointed  to  conduct  the 
campaign  of  1695,  VIU.  44. 
His  ignorance  of  the  duties 
of  a  great  general,  VL  44. 
Fixes  his  headquarters  at 
Toumay,  Vlll.  46.  His 
carelessness  In  allowing 
Vaudemont  to  escape  to 
Ghent,  Vm.  60.  Takes  Dix- 
muyde  and  Deynse,  VHl. 
B3.  Bombards  Brussels, 
vm.  54.    Goes  to  the  relief 


VillierB,  EluBbstti;  ber  in- 
Huence  over  tha  Prince  of 
Orange  while  at  the  Hapie, 
VU.  284.  Her  qualifications 
ofmind,VlI.  284. 

Waldeck,  Prince;  defeated  at 
Fleurus  by  the  French  under 
theDuke  of  Luxemburg,  VL 
47. 

Walker,  the  Reverend  George ; 
appointed  by  William  III,  to 
theBeeofDerry,VI.12.  Ac- 
companies the  armyofWil' 
liam,  VI.  13.  His  share  in 
thebattleof  theBoyne,  VL 
19.   Shotdead,  VI.  19. 

Walker;  his  work  on  the  Icon 
Basilike,  VU.  161. 

Wall;  hii  high  positioa  in 
Spain ,  VI.  227. 

War;  progreaS  in  the  art  of, 
produced  by  ciTiliaation.VIL 
221. 

Warrington,  Lord,  VH.  1S3. 

Warwick  Castle;  viiit  of  Wil- 
liam UI.  to,  vm.75. 

Wauchop;  his  hope  in  the  suc- 
cess of  the  garriBon  of  Lime- 
rick, VI.  209. 

Waldenses;  toleration  obtain- 
ed for  them  by  William  in., 
VL126. 


Welbeck;  visit  of '\^imamm. 

to,  VllL  74. 
Welwood;  his  paper  the  Ob- 

aervator,  VIII.  84. 
Weymouth,  Thomas  Thynne, 


Viscount;  offers  an  aaylur 
to  BUhopKea,  VI.  lo8. 

Wharton,  Thomafi;  his  early 
life,  VII.  273.  His  licenliouik 
ness,V]1. 273.  His  mendacity 
andeflroiitery,Vn.274.  His 
stud,  VU.  274.  Hii  art  of 
electioneering,  VU.  275.  His 
services  to  the  Whig  party, 
VH.  275.  Opinions  of  the 
AMiigs  and  Tories  of  his 
character,  VU.  276,  Per- 
sonally disliked  by  the  King, 
VIL2S0.  Obtains  a  commit- 
tee to  examine  the  books 
of  the  City  of  London  and 
the  East  India  Company, 
VIIL  13.14.  Hisreporttathe 
House  of  Commons  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  jomt 
Committee  of  both  Houses 
as  to  the  bribery  of  the  Eaat 
India  Company,  VUI.  20. 
Sent  to  the  Lords  to  inform 
the  House  that  the  Commons 
had  resolved  to  impeach  the 
Duke  of  Leeds,  VIIL  23, 
Moves  the  Address,  Vni.  99. 

Whigs;    their  vindictiveness 


marthen, 


_      3.Theii      

lock,  VL  ISl.  Theirremarka 
on  the  state  of  the  lavr  for 
regulatingthe  trials  for  trea- 
son, VI.  262.  263.  State  of 
parties  in  1692,  VII.  111. 
Whig  view  of  Parliamentary 
Reform, Vn.l44.etse^.  Itte 
Whigs  support  the  Triennial 
Bill,  VIL  lae.    Sunderland 


THE  SIXTH, 

advisea  WiUiam  to  ^ve  the 
preference  to  the  Whifps ,  VII. 

258.  ReasoDB  for  this  pre- 
ference, VII,  258.  Authority 
exercised  by  the  chiefs  of  the 

Sarty  over  the  whole  Whig 
ody,  VII.  259.  RuBseU,VII. 

259.  Soraere,  VIL  263.  Men- 
t^e,VII.  267.  Wharton, 
Vfi.  272.Thegovemmenten- 
tJTiated  to  WhigB,  VII.  288, 
Gradual  formation  of  aWhig 
nunistry,  vn.818.  State  of 
parties  at  the  eeneral  elec- 
tion of  1695,  Vin.  77.     A 


the  Whigs  about  renwick, 
Vm,  1 91,  Especial  marks  of 
royalfavouibestowedon  the 
WTiigs,  vm,  235. 

Whjtefriara  privileges  of,  abo- 
lished, vm.  233. 

■Whitney,  James ;  the  highway- 
man, VII.  110. 

WiUiamlU. ;  Lands  at  Carrick< 


Schomber^,  VL  1.  His  joy- 
ful reception  by  the  Pro- 
testants, VI.  2.  His  arrival 
made  known  to  James,  VI. 
2. 3.  His  militaiv  arrange- 
ments, VI.  3.  Bestows  a 
donation  on  the  dissenting 
divines  of  Ulster,  VL*.  Hia 
popularity  with  bis  anny,VL 
i.  6.  His  march  south- 
ward, VI.  5.  Reaches  the 
Talley  of  the  Boyne,  and 
surveys  the  Irish  lines,  VI. 
8.   State  of  his  army,  VI.  10. 
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Alights  and  breakfasts  at 
Oldbridge,  VL  11.  Is  wound- 
ed, VI 12.  The  battle  of  the 
Boyne,  VI.  15.  Heads  the 
left  wing  himself,  VI.  16. 
CroBsefl  the  river,  VL  19. 
Charees  in  the  thickest  of 
the  fight,  and  changes  the 
fortune  of  the  day,  vL  19. 
His  disregard  of  danger,  VI. 
20.  James's  flight  to  Dublin, 
VL  21.  Losses  sustained  by 
the  two  armies,  VI.  23.  Ad- 
vances to  Buleek,  VI.  24. 
Surrender  of  Drogbeda,  VI. 
24.  William  enters  Dublin, 
VI.  29.  Receives  the  news  of 
the  defeat  of  Waldeck,  VI. 
47.  Writes  a  kind  letter  to 
Waldeck,  VI.47.  Intelligence 
brought  of  thedefeat  of  Tor- 
rington's  fleet,  VL  47.  Takes 
Waterford,  and  the  fort  of 
Duncannon,  VL  48.  Sets  out 
for  England,  VL  48.  Returns 
to  Oie  army  at  Cashel,  VL 
49.  Receives  a  letter  from 
the  Queen  respectine  apro- 

Sosal  of  Marlborough  for  re- 
ucing  Cork  and  Kinsale, 
VI.  49.  Orders  Marlborough 
to  eiecute  his  plan,  VI.  49. 
Marches  to  besiegeLimerick, 
VL  54.  His  artillery  surprised 
hy  Sarsfield,  VI.  55.  56.  Re- 
pairs hia  loss  and  proceeds 
to  batter  the  town,  VI.  57. 
His  army  sufiers  from  the 
rains,  VI.  60.  The  assault  on 
Limerick  unsuccessful,  VI. 
60.  Raises  the  siege,  VI.  61. 
Returns  to  England,  VL  62. 
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HiB  progress  to  London,  VI. 
63.  HU  reception,  VI.  6S.  His 
diiScuities  mith  the  Seottuh 
Pariiament,  VI.  Tl.  His  ei- 
cUmstion  respecting  Scot- 
Innd  and  Hamilton,  VI.  72. 
Dutrast  and  abhorrence 
with  vhich  he  regarded 
Montgomer;,  VL  84.  The 
opinion  of  the  nonjurors  of 
Scotland  respecting  Wil- 
liam, VI.90.  His  diBsatisfac- 
tion  with  the  ecclesiafltioal 
arrangements  in  Scotland, 
VL  93.  Sends  a  CommiB- 
sioner  sud  a  letter  to  theOe- 
neral  Assembly,  VI.  94.  Ee- 
Hpectful  answer  of  the  As- 
sembly, VI.  95.  State  of  af- 
furs  on  the  Continent,  VL  95. 
Victor  Amadeus  of  Savoy 
joins  the  coalition,  VI.  95. 
William  reessembles  the 
Parliament,  VL  96.  Hia 
speech  from  the  throne,  VI. 
96.  His  dismissal  of  Tor- 
rington  from  the  serrice,  VL 
103.  Gives  the  vacant  seals 
to  Sidney,  VL  104.  A  Jaco- 
bite conspiracy,  VI.  lOS.  The 
flot  discovered,  VL  112.  The 
arliament  adjourned,  VI. 
114.  Sets  out  for  the  Con- 
gress of  the  Hague,  VL  1 14. 
Suls  for  Holland,  VL  IIS. 
His  dangers,  VI.  115.  Lands 
at  Ooree,  VL  118.  His  joyful 
reception  by  the  Dutch,  VI. 
lis.  His  feelings  on  his  ar- 
riv^in  his  native  land,  VI. 
116.  His  entrance  into  the 
Hague,  VL  116.   Attends  a 


sitting  of  the  States  Ge- 
neral, VL  130.  Meeting  of 
the  great  CongreBB  at  the 
Hague,  VI.  120.  Speech  of 
William  at  the  first  meeting 
of  the  Congress,  VL  122. 
Conducts  the  department  of 
forei^  affaiTB  hunself,  VL 
122.  Uis  peculiar  talents  as 
a  negotiator,  VL  123.  124. 
He  obtains  a  toleration  for 
the  Waldenses,  VI.  125. 
Hastens  to  the  relief  of 
Mons,  VI.  127. 128.  Betums 
to  England,  VL  129.  Trials 
of  the  Jacobite  conspiratora, 
VI.  129.  William's  unsuBpi- 
cious  nature,  VI.  136. 
Treachery  of  some  of  his 
servants,VL  165.  He  returns 
to  the  Continent,  VL  176. 
Hissojoum  atLoo,  VL  176. 
Despatches  Marlborough  to 
form  a  camp  near  Brussels, 
VL  176.  Commencement  of 
the  campaign  in  Flanders, 
VL  178.  ^iendour  of  his 
headquarters,  VI.  179.  Fro- 
eress  of  the  war  in  Ireland, 
VL180— 23I.PaciScationof 
thekingdom,  VI.231.  Wil- 
liam returns  to  England,  VI. 
232.  Summons  the  Parlia- 
ment, VL  232.  Requested  by 
the  House  of  Commona  to 
dissolve  the  Old  East  India 
Company,  VI.  261.  His  alarm 
and  annovance  at  the  dis- 
covery ot  the  treasonable 
designs  of  Marlborough,  VL 
2  7  G.SismiBses  Marlboro  ugh 
from  his  command,  VI.  277. 
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Obstinacy  of  the  Princess 
Anne  puiuBhed  by  the  King 
and  Queen,  VL  281.  282. 
CoDunands  the  adjournment 
ofParliament,VI.292.  Puts 
hi8Vetoonabill,VI.292.Cir- 
cumatances  under  which  he 
uaed  hia  Veto,  VI.  293—295. 
Makea  some  changes  in  his 
household  and  in  the  mi- 


religious  feeling  in  Scotland, 
VLasS.  Si^a  the  order  for 
the  destruction  of  the  people 
ofGlencoe,  Vn.  17.  18.  ffis 
exculpation,  VIL  18,  The 
massacre  of  Olenooe,  VIL  23. 
William  goea  to  the  Con- 
tinant,  Vn.  30.  Determina- 
tion of  the  French  govem- 
ment  to  send  an  expedition 
to  England,  VII.  33.  Effect 
of  Jamea's  Declaration  in 
England,  Vn.  42.  The  Eng- 
lish and  Dutch  fleets  join, 
VII.  46.  The  battle  of  La 
Ho^e,  vn.  48.  William's 
foreignpolioy,  VII.  69.  Suc- 
ceeds in  preventing  the  dis- 
lolutiouof  thecoahtion,VlI. 
76.  Lewis  takes  the  field, 
VII.81.  Siege  of  Namur.Vn. 
83.  Battle  of  SteinkiTk,VU. 
81.  Conspiracy  of  Grandval, 
VIL  97.  WilUam  returns  to 
Enghmd,  VIL  101.  Dietress 
b  England,  VII.  107.  In- 
cnaie  of  crime,  VIL  107. 
Meeting  of  Parliament,  VIL 

11 1 .  The  King's  speech,  VIL 

112.  Debates  on  the  state  of 
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the  nation,  VII.  113.  Sends 
a  measBge  to  the  House  of 
Commons  informing  them 
that  he  cannot  dissolve  the 
Old  East  India  Company, 
VII.  126.  Hia  opposition  to 
the  Triennial  Bill,  VII.  155. 
Address  of  the  Commons  on 
the  state  of  Ireland,  VIL 
180.  The  King  refuses  to 
pass  the  Triennial  Bm,  Vn. 
180.  Ministerial  arrange- 
ments, VIL  184.  WiUiam's 
departure  for  Holland,  VII. 
187.  Opinion  entertained  of 
him  by  Trench  statesmen  of 
his  day,  VII.  210. 211.  WQ- 
liam'a  anxieties  and  difficul- 
ties, VU.212.  Encamnsnear 
Lourain,VU.214.  Advances 
to  Nether  Hespen ,  VII.216. 
Ruse  of  Luxemburg,  VIL 
216.  'William  fortifies  his 
position, vn.  21 S.  Thebattle 
of  Landen,  VII.  216.    Wil- 


in  battle,  Vtl.  220.  His  re- 
treat, vn.  220.  221.  His 
ability  ahd  vigour  in  repair- 
ing his  defeat,  VIL  22S.  S24. 
Beaches  Louvain  and  col- 
lects hia  forces,  VIL  224. 
HisaniietyforPortiand-VH. 
224.  His  return  to  England, 
VIL  240.  Hii  dislike  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  VIL  246. 
Consults  Sunderland  on  ttie 
question  of  the  internal  ad- 
ministration of  the  realm, 
VII.  255.    Is  induced  to  en< 


tnut  the  goveniment  to  tlje 
"Whig  party,  VIL  283.  In- 
fluence exercised  over  him 
bj  Elizabeth  Villiera  while 
atthe  Hague,  VIL  284.  HU 
interest  in  the  Bill  for  the 
Begulation  of.Trials  in  cases 
of  Treaaon,  VU.  288.  Ee- 
fiuea  to  paae  the  Place  Bill, 
Vn.892.  Receives  a  Repre- 
oentation  £rom  the  House  of 
Commons,  VU.293.  Hii vic- 
tory over  the  Commons,  VIL 
291.  PrOTOKues  Parliament, 
VU.  315.  Induces  Shrews- 
bury to  accept  the  seals  of 
tecretary  of  State,  VII.  315. 
estows  new  titl»B  on  some 
of  the  chiefs  of  both  parties, 
VIL818.  Goes  to  the  Conti- 
nent, VII.  319.  The  French 
plan  of  war,  VD.  319.  The 
English  plan  of  war,  VII. 
SIS.  The  disaster  at  Brest, 
VU.  S23.324.  William  takes 
Huy,  VU.  327.  Ecturas  to 
England, VU. 336.  Hiskind- 
nesa  to  the  widow  of  TiUot- 
son,  VU.  336.  Gives  hU  as- 
sent to  the  Triennial  Bill, 
VU.  341.  Death  of  Mary, 
VIL  341.  William  founds 
Greenwich  Hospital  in  me- 
mory of  Mm,  VII.  347.  His 
distress,  Vm.  8.  His  re- 
conciliation with  the  Prin- 
eessAnne,Vin.3G.  Jacobito 
plots  agunst  hia  person, 
VUL  30.  His  departure  for 
Flanders,  VOL  34.  How  for 
he  was  to  blame  for  not 
punishing  the  author  of  the 


of  Glencoe,  Vm. 
43.  The  Duke  of  Villeroy, 
the  French  Marshal,  VJII.  44. 
William  collects  his  army  at 
Ghent,  VUL  46.  He  deter- 
mines to  retake  Namur, 
VIU.  46.  His  marches  and 
skirmishes,  VIU.  47.  Bis 
march  straight  upon  Namur, 
VIII.  49.  Directs  the  siege 
in  person,  VIU.  51.  Appear- 
ance of  Michael  Godfrey  in 
the  camp,  VIU.  52.  Suiren- 
der  of  the  town  to  the  aUies, 
VUI.  53.  The  French  retire 
into  the  citadel,  VIU.  53. 
William  entrusts  the  siege 
to  theDuke  of  Bavaria,  and 
prepares  'to  give  Villeroy 
batUe,  VIU.  58.  Capitula- 
tion of  the  castle  of  Namur, 
VIU.  58.  William  returns  to 
England,  VUI.  70.  Dis- 
solves the  Parliament,  VIU. 

71.  Visits thePrincessAnne, 
VUL  72.  Makes  a  progress 
through  the  countty,  VDL 

72.  Opens  the  session,  VIIL 
99,  Parliamentary  proceed- 
ings touching  the  grant  of 
Crown  lands  in  Wales  to 
Portland,  VIU.  108.  Cool- 
ness between  William  and 
the  Commons,  VUL  110. 
Formation  of  two  Jacobite 
plots,  VIU.  HO.  Berwick's 
plot,  VIU.  111.  The  Assas- 
sination Plot,  VUL  m. 
WiUiam  lands  in  Holland, 
VUL  159.  HiamilitaiT  ope- 
rations in  the  Netherlands, 
vm.   155.    Straits   of  his 


amy,  VIIl.  155.  William'g 
popularity  throughout  the 
iation,  Vni.  169.  Neeotia- 
tiona  with  France,  VIIL  170. 
GlDomy  prospect  before  Wil- 
liam, VIIl.  17Z.  His  letter  to 
the  miniaten  respectane-Fen- 
wick'g  confession,  VIIl.  189. 
His  return  to  England,  VIIl. 

184,  Meetingof  the  Parlia- 
ment, Vm.  185.  Vigorous 
resolutiouB  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  VIU.  187.  Wil- 
liam examineBFenmck,VIII. 

185.  Seta  out  again  for 
Holland,  Vln.  249.  Lewie 
oftera  terma  of  peace,  VIIl. 
244.  Congresa  of  Byswick, 
vm.  248.  WUliam  opens  a 
distinct  negotiation,  VIIL 
951.  Terma  of  pence  settled, 
Vin.955.  Difficulties  caused 
by  Spain  and  the  Emperor, 
VIIL  257.  The  treaty  of 
Ryswick  signed,  VDJ.  960. 
William's  entry  into  London, 
VUL  965. 

William,  King,  and  Queen 
Mary,  Conquerors ;  storm 
raiaedbyit,  V1L163. 
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WilUams,  SirWm8m,Vn.8S3. 

Window  tax;  origin  of  the, 
VIIL  103. 

Wirtemberg,  Regent  of;  at- 
tends the  Congress  at  the 
Hague,  VL  120. 

Wirtemberg,  Duke  of,  joins 
Oinkell  at  Ballymore  with 
the  Danish  auxiliaries,  VI. 
193.  His  share  in  the  siege 
of  Athlone,  VI.  198. 

Wolseley,  Colonel;  bis  shore 
in  the  battle  of  the  Boyne. 
VL  11. 


VII.  60.  Hia  agent  Black' 
head,  VU.  60.  Eiaminedby 
the  Privy  Council,  VIL  61. 
65.  Removed  into  custodv, 
Vn.66.  His  accomplice  Hol- 
land, Vn.  67.  Hanged  for 
coining,  VIL  68. 
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